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SA  340 
Gwvnn,     S.      A    New     State    in     the    Irish 

Affair     SA  125 

The  Dawn  of  Sanity  in  Ireland SA  3 

What    Will    Ulster    Do? SA  283 
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Haldane,     Viscount.      The    Reign    of    Rela- 
tivity      BR  238 
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Lands  of  the   South   Seas BN  237 
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where      BR  298 

Harbours   of   Memory.     W.    McFee BN  138 

Harding   Administration: 

•Future  of  the   Conference  Idea Ed  227 

•Harding    as    Letter-Writer,     Mr Ed  86 

"Harding  Doctrine,"  The.    W.  E.  MaynarcL 

SA  289 

•Harding's,   President,   Message Ed  286 

Hartley,   M.     Adventures   in   the   Arts..BN  106 
•Harvey,  George:  A  Yankee  Colonel  at  King 

George's  Court    Ed  186 

Hay,  I.    Willing  Horse,  The BR  329 

Hayes    to   Harding.     Rev.    by   W.    A.    Dun- 
ning     BR  142 

Hecht,   B.     Erik   Dorn BR  354 

Henri   Robert,   His   Life  and  Works BR  301 

Here,   There  and  Everywhere.    L.   F.   Ham- 
ilton     BR  298 

Hermit    of    Turkey    Hollow,    The.      Arthur 

Train    BN  237 

Hero,    A     SW  30 
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Hidden  Force,  The.    L.  Couperous.     (Trans- 
lated   bv    A.    T.    de    Matos.) BR  353 

Higginson,  M.  T.  (Edited  by).  Letters 
and    Journals    of    Thomas    Wentworth 
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•High    Finance,    The    Latest    in Ed  259 

Highway  Construction   SW  208 

Hirohito,   Prince,   Recently  Declared   Regent 

of   Japan     SW  263 

Hirohito,    The    Wisdom    of SW     81 

History  of  the  San  Francisco  Committee 
of  Vigilance  of  1851.  M.  F.  Wil- 
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Hooper,    Judge,   on   the   Four-Power   Treaty. 

E.    P.    Butler SA  339 

Hoover  Touch,   The.      B.   Boker SA     45 

House  in  Queen  Anne  Square,  The.    W.   D. 

Lyell     BN   166 

•Housing    Shortage,    and    Home    Ownership. 
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Hudson,   W.   H.     Traveler  in   Little   Things, 
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Hughes's     Constructive     Ability,     Secretary. 
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i\Iv    Impressions    of    America.     Viscount 
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Opinion,  Specimens  of — Liberalism  vs. 
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Era,  by  M.  Anesaki;  A  Superstition 
Exploded,  byM.  Okuraa;  Gentlemen's 
Agreement,"  The,  by  Baron  Goto. 
(Selected     from     book     "What     Japan 
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Mason,  A.   B.     American  Administration  of 
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Massingham,  H.  J.     Dogs,  Birds  and  Others 
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Monckton,  C.  A.  W.     Taming  New  Guinea. 
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Money  Value  of  Industrial  Output SW     52 
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Moulton,    R.    H.      America's    Great    Living 
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otherwise   indicated.] 
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New    York   Concert   Season   Opens... SA  136 
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Opera     in    Chicago SA  295 
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Musical    Season    Under   Way,   The SA  213 
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My   dear   Jones.      H.    A.    Jones BR  265 
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Shibusawa    SA  309 
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Paine,  A.  B.     In  One  Man's  Life BR  353 
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form   Pledge?    Ed     56 

Panunzio,   M.      Soul  of  an  Immigrant,   The. 

BN  333 

Parker,   R.   A.      [See  Drama] 
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To   an   Unknown    Lady.     E.    L.    Pearson. 
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Polish    Folly,    Muscovites    Accusations    and. 
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Polish    Ultimatum    SW     54 
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Portugal SW   101,   263,  348 

Portugal's  Past  Greatness,   Macao :  Relic  of. 
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The  Leadership  of  Secretary  Hughes 

By  a  Gentleman  Without  a  Duster 


FEW  if  any  Secretaries  of  State  have  won  such  com- 
manding leadership  in  foreign  affairs,  fewer  still 
have  won  such  great  public  confidence,  as  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  None,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  achieved  such 
a  result  in  the  first  six  months  of  his  official  life. 

There  must  be  something  very  unusual  in  the  equipment 
and  mental  characteristics  of  Hughes  to  explain  the  quiet, 
powerful  grip  that  he  has  taken  on  the  country  and  the 
world  since  he  tackled  a  situation  in  Washington  last 
March  of  unprecedented  subtlety  and  difficulty.  Even  those 
who  have  followed  him  intimately  from  the  days  of  the 
Armstrong  Insurance  Committee  investigation,  through 
the  Governorship  of  New  York,  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
ticeship, the  Presidential  campaign  and  candidacy  of  1916, 
have  been  surprised  at  the  quality  of  his  work  in  Washing- 
ton. His  warmest  admirers  have  wondered  why  he  is  at  his 
best,  and  a  sustained  best  at  that,  in  his  new  job,  for  which 
many  of  them  would  never  have  thought  of  him  or  in 
which  they  would  not  have  expected  him  to  prove  a  con- 
spicuous success. 

Hughes   Primarily  a   Great  Lawyer 

The  country  received  his  appointment  with  general  satis- 
faction; partly  because  they  interpreted  it  as  signifying 
that  President  Harding  did  not  intend  to  be  his  own  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  Wilson  had  chosen  to  be  throughout  his 
two  terms,  so  that  there  would  be  less  danger  of  con- 
tinuing conflict  between  the  White  House  and  the  Senate. 
Why  the  President  selected  Hughes  for  the  first  place  in 
his  Cabinet  and  what  qualities  have  enabled  Hughes  to 
make  this  opportunity  the  occasion  of  signal  service  to  the 
country  are  matters  that  have  aroused  little  discussion  in 
Washington  and  are  not  generally  appreciated  at  home 
or  abroad. 

The  President's  selection  of  Hughes  did  not  mean  that 
he  had  no  foreign  policy  of  his  own,  but  rather  that  his 
general  principles,  which  he  had  purposely  avoided  de- 
veloping in  any  detailed  application,  were  in  the  main 
identical  with  those  held  by  Mr.  Hughes.  He  wanted  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  would  be  a  sound  legal  adviser  in 
foreign  affairs  and  capable  of  developing  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  the  specific  problems  of  the  compli- 
cated international  situation.  It  was  not  Hughes's  claim 
to  consideration  for  a  post  of  honor  in  the  new  Adminis- 
tration by  reason  of  his  past  services  as  standard  bearer 


of  his  party  in  1916  that  was  probably  the  decisive  factor 
in  the  President's  mind,  and  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  been 
the  last  person  to  suggest  or  press  such  a  claim.  It  was 
well  known  that  he  personally  would  have  preferred  to 
remain  in  private  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  interesting, 
varied,  and  lucrative  law  practice  and  in  a  position  of 
leadership  at  the  bar  of  New  York. 

Hughes  is  primarily  and  at  all  times  a  great  lawyer. 
He  has  a  legal  mind  capable  of  the  keenest  analysis  and 
quick  to  detect  the  subtlest  distinctions  in  the  most  compli- 
cated situation.  He  is  progressive  in  temperament,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  he  would  forgo  progress  as  too  dearly 
or  insecurely  achieved  if  confronted  vdth  a  situation  in 
which  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  the  orderly  legal  de- 
velopment of  society.  In  the  next  place,  he  has  what  always 
must  accompany  really  great  legal  talent,  prodigious  energy 
and  capacity  for  hard  work.  Nothing  has  impressed  Sen- 
ators and  diplomats  alike  in  their  official  dealings  with 
him  more  than  his  frank,  simple,  and  direct  approach  to 
a  problem  which  he  has  first  mastered  in  every  detail  and 
in  the  handling  of  which  he  exhibits  reserve  power  they 
can  not  penetrate  or  measure.  This  gives  him  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  just  the  kind  of  negotiations  and  "informal 
conversations"  in  political  and  diplomatic  business  that 
go  on  all  the  time  in  every  Foreign  Office.  Too  many  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  State  Department  have  been  weak 
or  less  effective  because  they  had  to  rely  on  materials 
prepared  for  them.  He  prepares  his  own  case,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  knows  how  to  utilize  specially  trained 
and  technical  assistance.  He  is  a  stalwart  Republican 
without  any  of  the  outward  signs  of  a  professional  poli- 
tician, a  patriotic  and  self-reliant  American  without  any 
pose,  bluster,  or  bluff.  He  inspires  confidence  and  exudes 
an  atmosphere  of  sincerity  and  justice.  At  work  he  im- 
presses his  colleagues  and  those  with  whom  he  has  to  treat 
in  foreign  affairs  very  much  as  one  is  impressed  by  a  huge 
and  powerful  piece  of  industrial  machinery  with  delicate 
mechanism  under  perfect  control  and  capable  of  carrying 
a  much  heavier  load  in  an  emergency. 

His  Policies 

But  what  are  the  policies  for  which  Hughes  stands  and 

for  which,  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  President,  he 

is  laying  broad  foundations  in  order  to  secure  harmonious 

party  action?  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hughes  was 
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one  of  the  group  of  advocates  of  international  cooperation 
to  promote  peace,  who  along  with  Root,  Hoover,  Schurman, 
Wickersham,  Butler,  and  others  prominent  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  had  signed  the  statement  of  the  "31"  in 
support  of  Harding  for  President  on  the  ground  that  his 


of  these  propositions.  Mr.  Hughes  thought  they  could  be 
better  dealt  with  separately;  that  only  in  this  way  could 
a  square  issue  be  raised,  opinion  in  the  Senate  or  the  public 
at  large  be  definitely  measured,  and  a  satisfactory  solution 
be  reached.  Thus  he  began  the  consideration  of  our  rights 


principles  of  international  relations  would  secure  the  par-      and  duties,  as  one  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated 


ticipation  of  the  United  States 
in  an  effective  league  to  pre- 
serve peace — whether  a  new 
League  of  Nations  or  the 
existing  League  reorganized 
without  the  entangling  com- 
mitments of  the  present  Cov- 
enant or  the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  purely 
European  problems. 

Mr.     Hughes     was     clearly 
on    record    as    favorable    and 
sympathetic  to   the   aims   and 
purposes    of  the   Covenant   of 
the    existing    League    of    Na- 
tions,   but    his  legal     acumen 
led  him  to  examine  the   Cov- 
enant as  a  corporation  lawyer 
would  examine  the  charter  of 
a  corporation  or  its  important 
contracts,   and   as   a   constitu- 
tional   lawyer    would   examine 
the  written  document  that  con- 
stitutes     the      supreme      and 
fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
With    the    dominance    of    the 
legalistic  principle  Hughes  was 
naturally    a     strict    construc- 
tionist.   He   accepted    Wilson's 
phrase  that  Article  X  was  the 
heart  of  the  Covenant,  and  he 
pronounced  it  a  bad  heart.  Not 
even  the  explanations  and  in- 
terpretations which  the  League 
itself  has  placed  upon  Article 
X  would  have  enabled  Hughes 
as  a  lawyer  and  counsellor  to 
pronounce    any    other    verdict 
than  that  Article  X  was  sus- 
ceptible of  becoming  a  trouble 
maker,   and   was   a   dangerous 
clause  in  any  contract  to  which 
the    United    States    would   be- 
come a  party  if  it  wished  to 
preserve    unimpaired    its    sov- 
ereignty   and   to    avoid    unde- 
fined commitments.  For  the  rest,  Hughes  was  entirely  sym- 
pathetic with  the  main  purposes  of  the  League  Covenant 
and  quite  as  convinced  as  the  most  ardent  pro-Leaguers  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  its  participation  in  world  affairs  if  civilization  was  to  be 
safeguarded  from  a  repetition  of  dangers  as  great  as  or 
greater  than  those  suffered  in  the  World  War. 

Our  Rights  and  Duties 

There  was  another  aspect  to  the  fundamental  principles 
and  attitude  of  mind  with  which  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Hughes,  with  the  support  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  ap- 
proached the  practical  situation  that  presented  itself  from 
the  beginning  of  this  Administration  by  reason  of  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  Treaty, 
either  with  or  without  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  involved  a  settlement  of  or  agreement  upon  a  dozen 
or  more  major  propositions  which  were  so  interwoven  that 
a  vote  or  judgment  upon  the  combination  always  brought 
about  a  consolidation  of  minorities  opposed  to  one  or  more 


Charles   Evans   Hughes 


Powers  and  a  party  to  the  ar- 
mistice agreement  under  which 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was 
negotiated,  in  the  questions  in- 
volved in  Yap,  and  separately 
in    more    general    questions — 
those   involved   in  the  assign- 
ment of  mandates;  in  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  German  repara- 
tions; in  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  for  arma- 
ments;   and   so  on  through  a 
considerable   list    of    questions 
all  of  which  would  have  been 
indefinitely  settled,  or  at  least 
referred  for  settlement  to  some 
agency  with  indefinite  powers 
as   far   as   the    United    States 
was  concerned,  if  we  had  rati- 
fied  the   Treaty   of   Versailles 
and  become  a  member  of  the 
League. 

One  Thing  at  a  Time 

Mr.  Hughes  seems  convinced 
that  effective  American  cooper- 
ation  and    decisions   with   re- 
spect   to    American    interests 
can   best  be    secured    through 
the  open  and  direct  methods  of 
separate  consideration  and  ne- 
gotiation   of    each    particular 
issue.  While-  these  are  matters 
that  require  time  and  great  pa- 
tience before  results  can  be  ac- 
curately    measured,     it    must 
be     admitted     that     Secretary 
Hughes  has  made  remarkable 
progress    in    the    clarification 
and  simplification  of  many  of 
these  issues;  that  he  has  solidi- 
fied public  opinion  and  political 
support     in     America    for     a 
definite  stand  on  questions  of 
foreign     policy     with     which 
Americans     are     little     accus- 
tomed   to    deal.    In    respect    to    them    the    United    States 
must  assume  new  obligations  and  become  more  intelligent 
in  international  thinking  in  order  to  maintain  the  position 
in   world   affairs  that  circumstances   not   of   her   choosing- 
and   the   course   of    world   history   have   thrust   upon   her. 
Signs   are   not  lacking  that  the  American   people   are  re- 
sponding  to  this   leadership   in   a   gratifying  manner  and 
are  taking  a  genuine  interest  in  our  foreign  relations. 

The  approaching  International  Conference  on  the  Limi- 
tation of  Armaments,  with  all  its  possibilities  and  in  spite 
of  its  difficulties  and  limitations,  will  establish  in  Wash- 
ington, if  it  does  nothing  else,  a  new  realization  of  our  world 
relationships.  It  is  likely  to  contribute  more  than  did  the 
whole  course  of  the  World  War  to  the  education  of  the 
American  people  in  international  thinking.  That  confer- 
ence is  but  one,  although  up  to  the  present  the  most  notable, 
instance  of  the  Hughes  policy  of  dealing  separately  with 
the  major  elements  in  the  impasse  in  international  affairs 
and  world  reconstruction  created  by  America's  rejection  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 


October  1,  1921 
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The  Dawn  of  Sanity  in  Ireland 

By  Stephen  Gwynn 


THE  great  war  never  brought  to  us  in  Ireland  times 
so  anxious  as  those  we  are  still  passing  through.  That 
was  an  earthquake,  for  which  none  of  us  felt  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  the  whole  was  less  bitter  because 
so  impersonal.  Now  we  are  involved  in  a  kind  of  contest 
which  many  of  us  think  should  never  have  been  begun; 
it  is  pursued  for  ends  and  in  a  temper  which  to  many  of 
us  Nationalists,  and  to  all  who  are  not  Nationalists, 
make  no  appeal.  We  know,  and  could  name,  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  decide  whether  we  shall  settle  down 
into  civil  conditions  or  shall  see  ourselves  and  our  country 
flung  back  into  the  most  demoralizing  kind  of  strife.  A 
great  part  of  the  community  has  exulted  in  the  defiant 
attitude  assumed  by  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  stand  upon 
the  mathematically  clear  principle  that  Ireland,  being  a 
nation,  has  an  absolute  right  to  determine  its  own  form 
of  government.  Very  few,  however,  have  willingly  faced 
the  fact  that  persistence  in  this  stand  means  war.  They 
have  always  believed  that  England  would  give  way — 
though  they  have  hardly  defined  to  themselves  the  limit  of 
England's  possible  concessions.  I  wonder  if  any  section  of 
Sinn  Fein  realizes  now  with  what  extraordinary  skill  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  constructed  a  bridge  by  which  Dail 
Eireann  and  Mr.  de  Valera  can  retire  with  credit,  and 
how  disastrous  to  Ireland  would  have  been  the  consequences 
had  Mr.  Lloyd  George  taken  their  formal  reply  to  the  Cabi- 
net's proposals  as  a  ground  for  breaking  off. 

The  letter  which  conveyed  the  invitation  to  conference 
on  September  20  was,  in  a  sense,  an  ultimatum,  but  it  was 
couched  in  such  terms  that  it  carried  assent  from  the 
Nationalists'  press,  which  up  to  this  had  not  presumed  to 
advance  an  opinion  on  any  point  before  Dail  Eireann  had 
decided  it.  I  have  never  seen  so  marked  a  contrast  between 
two  periods  of  political  history  as  between  the  conduct  of 
Irish  affairs  since  Mr.  Lloyd  George  directed  his  main 
attention  to  them  and  before;  we  came  out  of  a  welter 
of  barbarities,  absurdities,  deceptions,  and  incompetences 
into  a  region  of  sane,  sympathetic,  and  firm  statesmanship. 

Sinn  Fein's  Real  Opportunity  , 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  desire  to  have  this 
question  settled  before  the  Washington  Conference ;  and  Sinn 
Fein  can  bank  upon  that  desire.  I  am  terribly  afraid  that  it 
may  bank  too  heavily.  In  1917-18  the  Irish  Convention  was 
sitting,  and  that  winter  England  had  great  need  of 
America  and  was  otherwise  in  straits.  I  believe  that  we 
could  have  reached  a  solution  then,  had  not  powerful 
elements  in  Ireland  exaggerated  the  cinch  which  England's 
difficulty  provided.  The  same  may  happen  again,  and  this 
time  there  is  no  cinch.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  induced  his 
Tory  colleagues  to  make  these  practical  proposals,  and, 
even  more  difficult,  to  make  concessions  of  dignity  in  his 
latest  document,  it  became  very  hard  to  argue  that  pro- 
longed strife  in  Ireland  was  prolonged  by  his  fault.  With  a 
settlement  or  without  a  settlement,  he  can  now  face  any 
conference  in  Washington.  He  has  put  himself  right  with 
the  world,  at  all  events  as  against  Sinn  Fein.  Yet  the 
desire  for  a  prompt  settlement  in  England  should  help 
skillful  and  prompt  negotiators  to  extract  certain  further 
concessions  which  would  have  great  sentimental  value,  and 
possibly  a  practical  usefulness. 

The  proposal  submitted  to  Dail  Eireann,  and  rejected 
by  it  as  not  giving  the  substance,  had  one  very  grave 
defect.  They  proposed  to  confer  complete  fiscal  autonomy, 
but  at  the  same  time  laid  down  that  there  should  be  no 
tariff  barrier  set  up  between  any  parts  of  the  Three  King- 


doms. In  other  words,  Ireland  could  not  put  a  protective 
duty  on  goods  from  Great  Britain,  or  from  Ulster.  The 
limitation  is  to  my  mind  far  more  valuable  to  Ireland 
than  to  England,  for  it  ensures  Irish  goods  an  open  market 
in  Great  Britain;  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  complete 
fiscal  autonomy,  and  all  the  Dominions  have  the  right  to 
tax  British  goods,  and  exercise  it.  Secondly,  Ireland  is 
allowed  to  raise  a  territorial  force,  but  a  limit  is  imposed 
on  its  numbers.  Here  probably  the  absolute  freedom  given 
to  the  other  Dominions  could  also  be  obtained,  and  use- 
fully, since  Ireland's  military  fever  should  be  allowed  full 
vent,  in  any  way  that  is  not  necessarily  destructive.  But 
discussion  in  conference  is  not  likely,  I  think,  to  turn  on 
these  points,  over  which  differences  are  reconcilable.  The 
eternal  question  of  Ulster  blocks  the  way.  We  all  know 
that  Ireland  would  accept  the  Government's  proposals  and 
would  have  accepted  less,  if  all  Ulster  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  central  Irish  parliament.  Ireland  will  not 
recognize  that  no  English  Government  could  do  this  at 
present;  and  that  England  could  not  have  endeavored  to 
force  any  one  of  the  Australian  States  under  the  Common- 
wealth, any  more  than  she  forced  Natal  when  Natal  re- 
fused to  join  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Let  the  Irish  People  Decide 

Yet  a  vehement  agitation  is  being  worked  up  in  Ulster 
and  elsewhere  against  the  recognition  of  Ulster  as  a 
separate  and  equal  State  until  such  time  as  Northern  and 
Southern  Ireland  agree  to  unite.  It  has  been  strengthened 
and  justified  by  disgraceful  attacks  on  Catholics  in  Belfast, 
which  began  by  bomb-throwing  into  Catholic  quarters-  and 
developed  into  an  attack  by  rifle  and  revolver.  The  Catholics 
of  course  defended  themselves,  and  finally  the  local  organ- 
ization of  the  I.  R.  A.  was  called  out — after  which  step 
the  military  came  on  the  scene  and  restored  order.  But 
fighting  lasted  three  days,  with  about  150  casualties,  three- 
fourths  of  them  Catholic.  In  the  area  of  Northern  Ire- 
land as  now  defined  by  law,  the  minority  has  bitter  cause 
to  assert  that  it  is  in  danger  of  oppression.  Up  to  the 
present,  this  issue  has  been  kept  in  the  background  so  far 
as  negotiations  between  England  and  Dail  Eireann  were 
concerned.  Sinn  Fein's  contention  has  always  been  that 
Ireland  could  easily  settle  with  Ulster  if  Ulster  were  al- 
lowed to  be  a  purely  Irish  question.  We  are  now  reaching 
the  point  at  which  Dail  Eireann's  spokesmen  will  probably 
say:  "We  agree  to  accept  a  status  within  the  Empire, 
provided  that  Ireland  is  treated  as  one  and  indivisible."  If 
that  concession  were  obtained,  if  the  separate  status  and 
right  accorded  to  Ulster  by  the  recent  Act  were  taken 
away,  Dail  Eireann  would  score  a  triumph  so  generally 
popular  that  it  could  afford  to  waive  its  claim  to  separa- 
tion. But  it  looks  to  me  impossible  that  England  would 
agree  to  coerce  Ulster  into  giving  up  what  Ulster  has  got; 
and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  Sinn  Fein  will  have  to  recog- 
nize that  it  must  either  go  on  fighting  or  give  way  both 
on  complete  separation  and  on  the  claim  to  have  all  Ireland 
under  one  authority,  chosen  by  the  entire  population. 

However,  there  is  one  way  out — a  reference  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  have  been  for  some  time  urging  this  and  it  is  now 
publicly  recommended  by  Mr.  Roger  Sweetman,  who  was 
elected  as  Sinn  Fein  member  for  County  Wexford  in  1918 
but  resigned  his  seat  in  the  course  of  last  year  because 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  methods  pursued  by  his  party. 
He  says  that  the  negotiations  can  have  only  one  of  three 
results — the  concession  by  England  of  complete  separation, 
which  he  regards  as  impossible;   rupture  and  renewal  of 
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hostilities;  or  the  acceptance  by  Ireland  of  a  settlement 
within  the  Empire.  Members  of  the  Dail  are  in  his  opinion 
debarred,  by  their  pledges  given  to  the  electorate,  by  the 
mandates  from  the  electorate,  and  by  their  oaths,  from 
accepting  a  settlement  which  wipes  out  the  Irish  republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ireland  is  entitled  to  say  whether  it 
will  accept  such  a  settlement  as  is  now  available,  but  was 
not  available  when  the  last  elections  took  place,  or  will 
choose  to  make  war  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  complete 
separation.  The  Dail,  therefore,  can  and  should  do  no 
more  and  no  less  than  prepare  this  issue  for  a  referendum. 
If,  as  I  believe,  this  is  the  way  to  reach  peace  without 
a  sacrifice  of  the  principles  so  emphatically  reasserted  by 
Mr.  de  Valera,  Ireland  will  almost  certainly  get  this  op- 
portunity of  self-determination.  But  Sinn  Fein's  nego- 
tiators are  likely  to  protract  the  proceedings.  Unless  they 
can  get  what  they  want  about  Ulster,  they  will  do  their 
best  to  prevent  Mr.  Lloyd  George  from  getting  what  he 
wants — a  settlement  before  the  Washington  Conference. 
Delay  means  great  risks,  but  they  will  be  taken.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  duty  of  their  negotiators  to  get  the  maximum 
that  they  can  for  Ireland  in  the  bargain.  But  they  have 
once  already,  by  their  reply  after  the  Dail's  session,  made 
it  possible  for  England  to  break  off  negotiations  and  create 
a  new  contest  in  which  Ireland  would  have  had  decidedly 
less  support  than  before — in  Europe,  in  America,  and, 
what  matters  most  of  all,  in  England. 

English  Public  Opinion  Ireland's  Best  Friend 

An  extraordinary  letter  illustrating  the  effect  of  English 
opinion  has  just  been  published  in  the  Morning  Post, 
which,  almost  alone  of  English  papers,  vehemently  dis- 
approves the  recent  Irish  policy.  It  comes  from  General 
Prescott-Decie,  a  regular  soldier  of  Irish  birth  and  of  high 
distinction,  who  has  been  acting  in  general  command  of 
the  police  in  that  part  of  Ireland  which  was  under  martial 
law.  Prescott-Decie  has  resigned  his  command  because  he 
condemns  the  Government's  action  in  entering  conference 
with  Mr.  de  Valera,  "the  head  of  the  murder  gang,  a 
foreigner."  The  true  course  would  have  been  to  persevere 
with  the  policy  which  in  his  judgment  had  almost  succeeded. 
"The  reprisals  in  my  division,"  says  the  General,  "were 
done  under  my  directions,  not  because  I  liked  it,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  way.  ...  I  never  approved  of  taking 
these  measures  without  official  sanction  and  only  did  so 
on  absolute  necessity.  I  asked  for  martial  law  so  that 
every  punishment  (a  reprisal)  considered  necessary  might 
be  done  officially.  Martial  law  was  put  on  and  was  a 
failure.  It  failed  because  it  was  not  martial  law  at  all,  but 
a  hybrid  article  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor were  limited  and  interfered  with." 

The  proof  given  by  him  of  the  success  of  these  unofficial 
but  directed  reprisals  (which  of  course  had  been  vehem- 
ently denied  by  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood)  is  interesting. 
"The  murder  gang  had  propaganda  in  England  and  else- 
where to  try  and  get  them  stopped.  They  succeeded  in  get- 
ting us  ordered  to  stop.  That  was  a  great  victory  for  the 
murder  gang."  The  persons  through  whom  the  stoppage 
was  produced  were,  especially,  one  may  recall,  Lord  Grey 
(Sir  Edward)  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Again: 
"The  Government  apparently  has  not  given  the  Crown 
forces  the  necessary  support  because  the  press  and  the 
people  were  not  behind  it."  We  come  back  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  kind  of  war  which  the  truce  terminated  or  inter- 
rupted, the  sole  powerful  ally  that  the  Irish  found  was 
the  conscience  of  the  English  people.  England  has  never 
got  any  credit  for  that  fact  in  Ireland,  and  very  little 
outside  Ireland;  yet  it  is  remarkable.  Neither  is  it  realized 
in  Ireland,  I  think,  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  united 
England  in  regard  to  Ireland  and  that  his  latest  public 
document  will  have  consolidated  that  union.  If  Ireland 
chooses   war   rather   than    the    alternative,    she   may   keep 


her  other  well-wishers,  but  she  will  have  lost  England's 
support — unless  indeed  the  English  Government  should 
restore  it  to  her  by  return  to  the  unofficial  methods  which 
Prescott-Decie  used,  though  he  did  not  like  them. 

I  should  imagine,  and  indeed  am  sure,  that  Mr.  de  Valera 
and  many  of  his  colleagues  did  not  like  the  methods  which 
they  on  their  part  thought  necessary.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  are  considering  Ireland's  choice 
that  war  in  Ireland  has  meant  a  state  of  things  in  which 
each  side  considered  the  other's  actions  as  murderous  and 
barbarous — and  could  produce  ample  justification  for  their 
opinion;  and  that  each  side  regarded  the  other  as  criminals. 
The  most  deplorable  effect  of  this  has  been  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  sane  and  honorable  minds.  General  Prescott-Decie 
is  known  for  a  high  type  of  the  British  officer,  yet  the  ex- 
pression of  his  mind  after  eighteen  months  in  command  of 
Irish  police  is  stupefying:  not  more  so  than  the  defence  of 
shooting  policemen  in  cold  blood  which  is  put  forward  by 
equally  honorable  persons  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  proof 
of  dawning  sanity  that  both  attitudes  begin  to  be  recog- 
nized for  what  they  are,  and  that  renewal  of  war  is  shunned 
for  moral  even  more  than  material  reasons. 

Dublin,  September  9. 

The  Angel  of  Vengeance 

(Written  in   1906) 

From  the  Russian  of  Maximilian  Voloshin 

[The  following  poem,  wi-itten  during  the  revolutionary  ferment 
of  fifteen  years  ago,  was  prophetic  of  the  present  troublous  times 
in  Russia,  and  helps  to  an  understsanding  of  the  emotions  and 
mental  outlook  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  intelligentsia.  The 
translation  is  by  Mr.  Leo  Pasvolsky.] 

0    RUSSIAN  people,  hear:  An  angel  of  sad  vengeance, 
Into  thy  blackened  wound,  the  newly  furrowed  sod, 
I  cast  my  eager  seed.  The  age  of  patience  withers. 
My  voice  is  tocsin-like;  my  standard  red  as  blood. 

Amid  the  constant  storm  of  flitting  agitation 

The  ruddy  flowers  shall  spring,  as  dread  as  spectral  pall. 
The  maiden's  heart  I'll  fire  with  joy  of  fearsome  murder. 

Grim  blood-stained  dreams  I'll  fling  into  each  tender  soul. 
The  spirit  fierce  shall  glow,  of  death  and  blood  enamored. 

With  flowing  tears  I'll  flood  love's  dream-like  paradise. 
From  woman's  heart  111  tear  its  holy  ruth  and  pity, 

With  fierce  and  crushing  wrath  I'll  blind  her  kindly  eyes. 

O  pavement  stones,  o'er  which  but  once  streamed  freely 

Hot,  crimson  blood,  your  count  full  well  I  know; 
Obedient  to  my  charms,  the  stones  shall  thirst  forever, 

And  blood  for  blood  unmeasured  here  shall  flow. 
A  flame  of  lambent  blue,  the  people's  soul  I'll  conquer; 

A  flag  of  flaming  red,  the  cities  I  shall  tame: 
Each  mouth  will  wildly  shout  the  holy  name  of  Freedom, 

Yet  to  no  twain  that  word  will  mean  the  same. 
Upon  my  flag  I'll  write,  "My  law  is  highest  Justice!" 

Yet  foes  shall  plainly  read,  "No  pity  for  you  all." 
I'll  lend  to  murderous  crime  disguises  of  sheer  beauty. 

And  dread  delirium  shall  rule  the  avenger's  soul. 
The  sword  of  Justice,  provident,  avenging, 

I'll  give  to  mouthing  mobs,  in  fury  blind  to  shake. 
And  it  will  flash,  as  quick  and  dread  as  lightning, 

In  children's  hands  upraised,  the  parents'  life  to  take. 
To  each  in  turn  I'll  say,  "Yours  are  the  keys  of  hope; 

Alone  you  see  the  light;  for  others  all  is  dark." 
And  each  will  sob  in  rage  and  grief-struck  rend  his  gar- 
ments. 

And  pray  to  all  about,  but  find  them  deaf  and  stark. 
Ah,  not  the  sower  grim  the  harvest  dread  shall  gather: 

He  that  hath  raised  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  same; 
For  who  but  once  imbibes  of  wrath's  fierce-galling  vintage 

Must  die  upon  the  block,  or  play  the  hangman's  game. 
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A  Good  Word  Gone  Wrong 

By  Agnes  Repplier 


I 


WHEN  one  looks  in  the  dictionary  for  the  word 
"propaganda,"  its  definition  suggests  nothing  rep- 
rehensible. Why  should  not  an  organization  "for 
spreading  doctrine  or  a  system  of  principles"  be  a  decent, 
candid,  and  upright  organization,  inviting  the  attention  and 
challenging  the  good-will  of  mankind?  "Sacra  Congregatio 
de  Propaganda  Fide"  is  an  august,  mouth-filling  title,  in- 
spiring nothing  but  respect.  One  of  the  ill  turns  done  us  by 
the  war  was  the  investing  of  this  ancient  and  honorable 
word  with  a  sinister  significance,  making  it  at  once  a  term 
of  reproach  and  the  plague  and  torment  of  our  lives. 

The  horrid  activities  of  Germany  stood  responsible  for 
the  suspiciousness  which  sat  so  uneasily  upon  our  candid 
souls.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to  believe  that  a  foreign  nation 
was  undermining  first  our  neutrality  and  then  our  safety; 
but,  having  once  grasped  the  idea,  it  became  an  obsession. 
When  the  war  was  over  we  could  not,  and  would  not,  let  go. 
It  then  grew  plain  to  our  observant  eyes  that  German  prop- 
aganda, having  registered  a  failure  in  this  country,  was 
unloading  its  goods  in  Russia,  not  through  the  medium  of 
print,  with  which  many  thousands  of  Russians  are  happily 
unfamiliar,  but  through  the  industry  of  agents  who  spent 
much  and  talked  more,  speech  being  the  cheapest  thing  left 
in  a  devastated  world.  In  1918  we  were  told  sternly  and  very 
often  that  it  was  our  duty  to  save  Russia  from  selling  her 
soul — not  to  mention  more  marketable  assets — to  the  Teu- 
ton purchaser. 

Pasting  Labels  Over  the  World 
By  1919  all  the  nations  had  seemingly  engaged  in  the 
propagandist  trade,  and  were  shoving  one  another  for  room. 
The  New  Republic  loudly  denounced  critics  of  Lenin  as  ex- 
ploiting falsehoods  to  alienate  sympathy  from  Russia.  Sinn 
Feiners  protested  against  our  friendly  relations  with  Great 
Britain  as  embodying  treachery  to  Ireland.  Punch  contem- 
plated with  a  smile  the  agitated  Balkans,  where  Bulgarian 
propagandists,  forcible  men  engaged  in  local  brigandage, 
made  it  plain  to  the  Serbs  that  they  would  be  wise  to  call 
themselves  Bulgars;  where  Serbian  propagandists  im- 
pressed upon  Bulgars  the  advantage  of  standing  in  with  the 
Allies  by  calling  themselves  Serbs;  and  where  Greek  propa- 
gandists, with  more  syllables  to  their  names  than  there  are 
constellations  in  the  heavens,  pointed  out  impartially  to 
Bulgars  and  Serbs  that  they  were  disguised  Hellenes,  owing 
all  they  had — which  was  for  the  most  part  nothing — to 
Greece. 

In  1920  a  new  peril  threatened  our  peace  of  mind.  Ger- 
man films  were  sold  to  American  producers  and  displayed 
upon  the  American  stage.  The  first  two  were  elaborate  pro- 
ductions dealing  with  the  incontinence  of  Louis  XV  and  the 
matrimonial  infelicities  of  Henry  VIII.  Being  films  and  not 
textbooks,  they  were  frankly  unhistorical.  One  of  them  was 
frankly  indecent.  Perhaps  the  life  history  of  Madame  du 
Barry  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  though  the  poor 
thing  had,  like  the  rest  of  us,  her  good  qualities. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  grossness  of  the  pictures  which 
created  a  sensation,  but  the  amazing  rumor  that  they  were 
Teuton  propaganda.  Some  said  this  propaganda  was  im- 
perialistic, and  designed  to  show  how  badly  Germany's  foes 
had  behaved  in  their  day.  The  Anne  Boleyn  films  were 
meant  to  insult  the  English  Establishment,  and  to  afford 
religious  solace  to  devout  and  church-going  Sinn  Feiners. 
Others  said  the  propaganda  was  communistic,  and  whis- 
pered darkly  that  the  Revolutionary  mobs  were  shown  as 
an  incentive  to  discontented  labor.  That  the  Bourbons  and 
the  Tudors  are  as  alien  to  modern  France  and  England  as 


they  are  to  North  Dakota,  and  that  German  moving  pic- 
tures, like  American  moving  pictures,  have  for  their  sole 
purpose  the  amusement  of  the  uneducated,  were  soothing 
circumstances  insufficiently  called  to  mind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  German  films  are  seeking  foreign  markets  because  the 
German  people,  being  inordinately  well  educated,  refuse  to 
be  so  easily  amused. 

Utopia  Through  the  Looking  Glass 

And  now  in  1921  comes  the  lamentable  famine  in  Russia, 
which,  we  are  assured,  has  been  made  the  subject  matter 
of  a  propaganda  wider  and  deeper  than  any  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  Sympathetic  Bolshevists,  the  world  over,  accuse 
the  helping  nations  of  misconstruing  Lenin's  measures  and 
jeopardizing  their  results.  Lenin  himself  has  had  trouble- 
deciding  whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  let  the  people  starve 
or  subject  them  to  the  disquieting  influence  of  relief. 

In  the  days  when  news  traveled  slowly,  people  believed' 
it  until  they  heard  something  different.  Now  it  is  hurrie(J 
round  the  world,  and  arrives  simultaneously  with  its  contra-- 
diction.  The  Graphic  for  August  20  and  the  Illustrated 
London  News  of  the  same  date  printed  heart-breaking  pic- 
tures of  Russian  women,  ragged  and  emaciated,  and  of 
Russian  children  in  every  stage  of  famine  and  disease,  chil- 
dren whose  wasted  limbs  and  bloated  abdomens  showed  them 
close  to  the  doors  of  death.  At  the  same  time  the  September 
issue  of  Asia  printed  a  series  of  really  charming  illustra- 
tions, accompanied  by  cheerful  ^letterpress  setting  forth  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  Russia. 

Nothing  could  be  less  distressful  than  the  conditions  por- 
trayed in  these  Soviet  photographs.  There  are  pictures  of 
farm  products  en  route  for  market,  pictures  of  landless 
men  applying  for  freeholds  (a  simple  and  satisfactory 
process),  pictures  of  well-behaved  soldiers,  "a  Puritan 
army,"  enjoying  their  sober  educational  clubhouse  at  Petro- 
grad,  of  a  "Congress  of  Women"  in  the  Moscow  opera 
house,  of  President — or  rather  "Comrade" — Kalinin  hob- 
nobbing pleasantly  with  Ukrainian  villagers,  who  are 
grouped  around  him  like  the  happy  peasantry  of  grand 
opera,  ready  at  any  minute  to  break  into  a  chorus.  "The 
homes  of  the  nobles,"  we  are  told,  "have  been  turned  into 
schools,  libraries,  and  clubs."  There  are  no  drinking-shops, 
but  every  cottage  holds  a  gramophone  and  every  village  a 
theatre.  Indeed,  one  photograph  shows  us  country  people 
crowding  joyously  to  welcome  the  "Soviet  Moving  Picture 
Special,"  sent  by  an  open-hearted  Government  to  provide 
free  entertainment  for  all  classes.  And  we  downtrodden 
Americans  have  not  only  to  pay  for  our  own  amusements 
but  are  taxed  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

And  the  children?  The  famine-stricken  children  whom 
Mr.  Hoover  is  snatching  from  the  grave?  Here  they  are  on 
Asia's  pages,  happy,  well-fed,  well-washed  youngsters, 
learning  to  read  and  sing,  listening  to  folk  tales,  marching 
blithely  through  the  streets  of  Moscow,  opening  new  recrea- 
tion grounds,  playing  football,  swimming  and  diving  under 
the  care  of  "trained  athletic  directors."  "The  Children's 
Colonies  in  Soviet  Russia  resemble  the  public  schools  at- 
tended by  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  in  England." 

It  is  a  bit  confusing.  While  on  the  one  hand  we  are  bid- 
den to  save  human  beings  from  dying  of  hunger — an  obli- 
gation not  to  be  denied— we  are  confro"nted  on  the  other  by 
a  vision  of  Utopia,  of  a  country  like  that  of  Prester  John, 
exempt  from  want  and  sin.  If  the  key  to  the  puzzle  be 
propaganda — that  good  word  gone  wrong — then  who  is 
cajoling  the  world  with  illusions  and  what  is  the  purport 
of  the  game? 
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The  Story  of  the  Week 


The  Week  at  Home 

AFTER  a  month's  vacation,  Congress  has  resumed  the 
special  session.  The  House,  having  passed  the  great 
bills  and  having  nothing  to  do  w^ith  treaties,  has  little  busi- 
ness before  it;  its  members  will  have  leisure  for  those 
philosophical  and  historical  studies  which  employ  all  their 
hours  net  devoted  to  official  work  and  whence  they  fortify 
their  legislative  wisdom.  The  Senate,  however,  is  faced  by 
a  terrific  schedule,  having  to  act  upon  the  following:  the 
tax  and  tariff  bills,  the  railroad  relief  bill,  the  peace 
treaties  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  the  Borah 
canal  tolls  repeal  bill,  and  the  conference  report  on  the 
Campbell-Willis  "Anti-Beer"  bill. 

The  prospect  of  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  this  session  is 
becoming,  like  the  Thames  at  Twickenham,  "small  by  de- 
grees and  beautifully  less."   [The  misquotation  is  classic] 

The  treaties  are  now  being  debated  by  the  Senate  in 
open  session,  The  Foreign  Relations '  Committee  reported 
them  favorably,  but  embodied  in  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
rion  submitted  with  the  German  Treaty — and  similarly  with 
respect  to  the  other  treaties — a  very  important  reservation : 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  shall  not  be  represented 
in  any  body,  agency,  or  com^piis- 
sion  created  under  the  Versailles 
Treaty  unless  and  until  an  act 
of  Congress  shall  provide  for 
such  representation.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Administration 
has  indicated  approval  of  the 
reservation;  but  its  passage 
would  open  up  a  prospect  of  bit- 
ter struggle  over  such  an  ena- 
bling bill,  between  the  advocates 
of  "splendid  isolation"  for  this 
country  and  the  advocates  of  a 
discreet  and  limited  participa- 
tion in  European  affairs.  It 
seems  certain  that  such  an  act 
would  require  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  of  Presidential  nom- 
inations under  it;  with  resulting 
prospect  of  still  more  acrimo- 
nious controversy.  It  is  said 
that  opposition  to  ratification  of 
the  German  Treaty,  headed  by 
the  great  champion  of  the  "irre- 
concilables,"  Senator  Borah,  is 
growing.  Says  Senator  Borah: 
"We  are  tied  on  completely  to 
the  Versailles  Treaty  by  this  document."  Certain  Demo- 
crats discover  in  the  German  Treaty  other  grounds  of 
offense.  Instead  of  committing  us  too  much,  it  would,  in 
their  eyes,  commit  us  too  little.  Opposition  will  doubtless 
be  made  to  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  treaties  on  sim- 
ilar grounds. 

A  great  many  regret  that  the  Panama  canal  tolls  matter 
should  come  up  for  debate  and  discussion  prior  to  the 
Washington  Conference,  fearing  that  a  vote  which  should 
annul  present  arrangements  might  give  mortal  offense  to 
the  British  and  so  compromise  hopes  for  the  conference. 
It  is  a  pity  the  matter  can  not  be  threshed  out  at  once, 
in  order  that  the  world  may  know  before  the  conference 
how  we  stand  disposed  towards  our  engagements.  A  point 
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Disarmament  begins  at   home 


of  national  honor  is  involved.  It  is  the  most  important  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate. 

Before  Congress  went  on  vacation,  a  debate  of  singular 
ferocity  and  verbal  richness  was  being  waged  in  the  Sen- 
ate over  the  conference  report  on  the  Campbell- Willis 
("Anti-Beer")  bill.  It  will  be  recalled  how  the  Senate  unan- 
imously passed  an  amendment  to  that  bill,  reaffirming  in 
toto  the  guarantees  enunciated  in  the  4th  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  prescribing  severe  penalties  for  vio- 
lation thereof,  and  how  the  conferees  offered  a  substitute 
amendment  reaffirming  only  those  guarantees  which  assure 
the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  prescribing  penalties  only  for 
violation  of  these  limited  guarantees.  The  opposition  to 
the  conference  amendment  is  Constitutionalist  rather  than 
Wet.  Indeed,  persons  more  concerned  about  a  safe  drink 
than  about  the  Constitution  might  prefer  the  substitute 
amendment,  since  it  may  plausibly  be  construed  in  practice 
to  legalize  home-brewing  (in  order  that  the  war  on 
bootleggers  may  be  conducted  without  legal  obstruction). 
After  the  recess,  debate  was  resumed  with  no  lessening 
of  ferocity,  but  it  has  now  been  postponed  until  after  con- 
sideration of  the  treaties  and  the  tax  bill.  The  House  does 
not  seem  to  be  worried  about  the  Constitution. 

A  National  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment opens  at  Washington  on  the  26th, 
under  the  combined  auspices  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Al- 
most certainly  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  the  country  is  not  far  short  of  four 
millions;  and  the  number  seems  to  be 
increasing.  The  proportion  of  "unemploy- 
ables"  is  probably  small.  Decent  shelter 
and  subsistence  must  be  furnished  to  the 
destitute  unemployed  until  work  can  be 
provided.  Coordination  of  efforts  to  that 
end  is  one  part  of  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence. But  its  main  function  is  to  discuss 
a  fundamental  solution;  that  is,  means 
to  employ  these  unfortunates.  For  it  is 
truismatic  that  good  men  and  women 
are  sure  to  be  demoralized  by  long-con- 
tinued dependence  on  public  or  private 
charity. 

We  exhibit  herewith  a  picture  of  a 
Ku  Klux  Klan  initiation — pleasantly  hor- 
rific. There  seems  to  be  a  general  dispo- 
sition, public  and  private,  to  discourage 
the  Ku  Klux  from  attempting  to  extend 
the  scope  of  their  activities. 

There  is  quiet  in  West  Virginia,  and 
will  be  so  long  as  Federal  troops  are  there.  But  when  these 
are  all  gone,  what  then?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  second 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  will  do  a  thorough  job. 

We  once  invaded  Mexico  with  notable  success.  We  have 
in  turn  been  invaded  from  Mexico,  not  less  successfully. 
A  detachment  of  boll-weevils  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  near 
Brownsville  in  1892.  Their  descendants  have  gradually 
spread  so  that  they  now  infest  the  entire  cotton-growing 
area  of  the  United  States,  causing  such  havoc  that  our 
export  trade  in  cotton  is  dangerously  threatened;  Australia, 
Egypt,  Cilicia,  Turkestan,  etc.,  may  supplant  us  in  the 
cotton  markets.  Poison  will  do  for  the  vermin,  but  only 
at  great  labor  and  expense.  Unless  something  m.ore  effective 
than  has  yet  been  devised  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
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problem,  the  second  largest  agricultural  interest  in  the 
country,  and  one  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  South 
so  largely  depends,  will  continue  to  be  crippled  by  an  ab- 
surdly diminutive  enemy.  The  little  brute  is  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  long,  half  snout.  What  with  pellagra  and 
the  boll-weevil,  Nature  seems  to  be  discriminating  a  little 
against  the  South. 

It  is  reported  that  Secretary  Hughes  and  Ambassador 
Shidehara  will  soon  have  ready  a  formal  agreement  upon 
the  Yap  question :  the  United  States  to  have  the  Yap-Guam 
cable,  with  untrammeled  control  of  the  Yap  end;  Japan  to 
have  the  Yap-Shanghai  cable;  and  the  United  States  to 
acknowledge  the  Japanese  mandate  for  the  island.  The 
formal  assent  of  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments to  any  such  agreement  must  be  obtained,  but  nobody 
doubts  thereof. 

The  Second  International  Eugenics  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
discussions  as  reported  by  the  press  are  of  the  very  high- 
est interest.  The  "melting-pot"  theory  came  in  for  some 
hard  knocks  on  Saturday;  which  theory  holds  that  the 
several  races  are  equal  in  capacity  of  development,  and 
that  the  best  solution  of  the  world's  worst  difficulties  would 
be  to  get  them  mixed  as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. The  speakers  of  the  Congress  seem  to  hold  the  oppo- 
site view  very  strongly.  Following  Professor  Osbom's  sug- 
gestion, we  shall  watch  for  reports  of  the  investigations 
now  making  by  Dr.  Sullivan  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which 
should  go  far  to  explode  or  justify  the  melting-pot  theory. 
But  unfortunately,  should  the  proofs  explode  the  theory, 
they  will  come  a  little  late.  The  delegates  to  the  Eugenics 
Congress  include  many  scientists  of  the  first  eminence.  The 
debates  deserve  the  earnest  attention  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  Americanization. 

The  Irish  Situation 

THE  correspondence  between  Lloyd  George  and  de  Valera 
during  the  past  week  has  consisted  of  two  telegrams. 
In  the  first  Lloyd  George  rejects  de  Valera's  elegant  and 
subtle  interpretation  of  certain  language  he  had  used 
in  the  correspondence,  declaring  that  the  "self-recogni- 
tion" explanation  "does  not  modify  the  claim  that"  the 
Irish  "delegates  should  meet"  the  British  "as  representa- 
tives of  a  sovereign  and  independent  state."  Concluding, 
the  Premier  says:  "My  colleagues  and  I  cannot  meet" 
Irish  delegates  "as  representatives  of  a  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent state  without  disloyalty  on  our  part  to  the  throne 
and  the  Empire.  I  must,  therefore,  state  that  unless  the 
second  paragraph  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  is  with- 
drawn a  conference  between  us  is  impossible."  [In  the  ob- 
noxious paragraph  de  Valera  had  said  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  "Ireland  has  formally  declared  its  independence 
and  recognizes  itself  as  a  sovereign  state,  it  is  only  as  rep- 
resentatives of  that  state  and  as  its  chosen  guardians  that 
we  have  authority  or  powers  to  act  on  behalf  of  our 
people."]  De  Valera's  reply  is  so  important,  of  so  singular 
and  characteristic  a  quality,  so  impossible  to  digest  (to 
decant,  as  it  were,  without  losing  the  bouquet,  which  is 
everything),  that  we  quote  it  at  length: 

We  have  had  no  thought  at  any  time  of  asking  you  to  accept 
any  conditions  precedent  to  a  conference.  We  would  have  thought 
it  as  unreasonable  to  expect  you  as  a  preliminary  to  recognize 
the  Irish  republic  formally  or  informally  as  that  you  should 
expect  us,  formally  or  informally,  to  surrender  our  national  posi- 
tion. It  is  precisely  because  neither  side  accepts  the  position  of 
the  other  that  there  is  a  dispute  at  all  and  that  a  conference 
is  necessary  to  search  for  and  discuss  such  adjustments  as  might 
compose  it. 

A  treaty  of  accommodation  and  association,  properly  con- 
cluded between  the  peoples  of  these  two  islands  and  between 
Ireland  and  the  group  of  States  in  the  British  Commonwealth, 
would,  we  believe,  end  the  dispute  forever  and  enable  the  two 
nations  to  settle  down  in  peace,  each  pursuing  its  own  individual 
development  and  contributing  its  own  quota  to  civilization,  but 


working  together  in  free  and  friendly  cooperation  in  affairs  of 
agreed  common  concern. 

To  negotiate  such  a  treaty  the  respective  representatives  of 
the  two  nations  must  meet,  but  if  you  seek  to  impose  preliminary 
conditions  which  we  must  regard  as  involving  the  surrender  of 
our  whole  position,  they  cannot  meet. 

We  request  you  to  state  whether  your  letter  of  September  7 
is  intended  to  be  a  demand  for  surrender  on  our  part  or  an 
invitation  to  a  conference  free  on  both  sides,  and  without  preju- 
dice should  an  agreement  not  be  reached. 

If  the  latter,  we  readily  confirm  our  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion, and  our  appointed  delegates  will  meet  your  Government's 
representatives  at  any  time  in  the  immediate  future  that  you 
designate. 

Now  what  would  de  Valera  be  for  saying?  Through  an 
Indian  summer  haze  of  words  we  descry  without  difficulty 
the  eager  lineaments  of  Acceptance;  do  we  also  descry  the 
shamefaced,  reluctant  lineaments  of  Disavowal  (disavowal, 
that  is,  of  the  claim  to  recognition  Lloyd  George  so 
stresses)  ?    What    is    more    important,    will    Lloyd    George 


International 

The   ghostly   figures,   with   their    insignia   and   masks,   the   fiery 
cross,  the  flag,  the  black-draped  altar  and  the  blindfolded  noviti- 
ate kneeling  to  take  his  sacred  oath — here  is  the  full  panoply  of 
a  Ku   Klux  Klan  meeting 

descry  the  latter,  "let  it  go  at  that,"  beam  forth  as  he  can 
do  so  irresistibly  and  say:  "Come  on,  let's  talk  it  all  over"? 
Or  will  Lloyd  George  conceive  it  necessary  to  pin  de  Valera 
down  to  a  definite  statement  of  disavowal?  Seldom  has  the 
world  waited  with  such  strained  interest  for  a  decision. 
It  is  a  week  now  that  Lloyd  George  has  been  silent. 

A  German  Accident,  and 
Other  Things 

A  terrible  explosion  occurred  the  other  day  in  the 
Badische  Chemical  Works  at  Oppau,  Germany;  800 
dead  and  2000  injured  is  the  latest  casualty  estimate.  This 
establishment  produced  the  first  poison  gas  used  in  the 
war  and  was  the  greatest  dye,  nitrate,  and  poison  gas  manu- 
factory in  the  world;  in  its  place  is  now  a  ghastly  hole 
filled  with  debris  of  machinery  and  human  fragments.  Some 
people  will  be  discovering  divine  retribution;  others  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  scientific  explanation.  The  wonder 
really  is  that  in  experimenting  with  gaseous  and  other 
compounds  of  doubtful  stability  there  are  not  more  acci- 
dents. Oppau  is  in  the  Mannheim  district  of  French  occu- 
pation; the  French  authorities  have  cooperated  in  the  work 
of  relief  and  search  for  the  injured  with  the  greatest 
energy.  We  have  supped  with  horrors  so  often  in  recent 
years  that  the  disaster  has  not  made  the  impression  it 
would  have  made  ten  years  ago. 

Bavaria  has  a  new  Premier,  a  certain  Count  Lerchenfeld, 
in  place   of  the   questionable   Kahr.   He   is   said  to  be  an 
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amiable  swell  of  the  old  order,  leaning  to  conciliation.  If 
that  is  his  description,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will  prove  a 
tool  of  the  aggressive  reactionaries.  Bavaria  requires  to 
be  rid  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Reaction  and  to  be  brought 
into  cordial  relations  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Whether  events  (even  though  including  a  change  of  min- 
istry) do  yet  tend  that  way  is  doubtful;  "Amurath  to 
Amurath  succeeds,"  perhaps.  It  is  said  that  Chancellor 
Wirth  has  hurt  his  case  against  Bavaria  a  good  deal  (has 
even,  some  aver,  jeopardized  his  official  position)  by  in- 
cluding in  the  evidence  against  the  Reaction  which  he  has 
published,  a  good  deal  of  fusty  matter  no  longer  pertinent. 
The  Rhine  customs  barrier  ("economic  sanctions,"  in 
the  strange  official  .argot)  established  in  March  by  the 
Allies,  was  to  be  removed  on  September  15,  provided  that 
by  that  date  Germany  had  fulfilled  certain  conditions.  One 
of  these  conditions  was  payment  of  one  billion  gold  repara- 
tion marks  by  the  end  of  August;  this  condition  has  been 
fulfilled.  The  precise  nature  of  the  other  condition  is  not 
clear  to  us; — apparently  German  collaboration  in  the 
formation  of  some  sort  of  international  commission  to 
supervise  commercial  dealings  between  the  Allies  and  the 
Germans.  The  latter  condition  not  having  been  fulfilled, 
the  barrier  remains. 

Muscovite  Accusations  and 
Polish  Folly 

THE  Moscow  Government  has  sent  a  note  of  accusation 
to  the  Allied  Powers. 
That  note  reiterates  the  charge  that  the  Allied  Famine 
Relief  Commission  (appointed  by  the  Supreme  Council),  in 
proposing  to  send  a  sub-commission  of  experts  to  Russia  to 
study  conditions  there,  had  in  view,  not  succor  for  starving 


Saturdau  Westminster  Gazette 
The  American  Eagle:     "I've  no  prejudice  against  doves,  in  fact 
I'm  rather  partial  to   them;    but   I   didn't  want  this   one  flying 

round" 

Russians,  but  collection  of  statistics  damaging  to  the  Moscow 
regime. 

It  reiterates  the  charge  that  France  is  sending  great 
quantities  of  munitions  to  Poland  and  Rumania  and  is  plot- 
ting an  attack,  in  conjunction  with  Poland  and  Rumania, 
or  perhaps  only  using  the  latter  as  her  instruments,  upon 
Russia. 

It  reiterates  the  charge  that  General  Petlura,  the 
Ukramian  Nationalist  leader  (who,  with  Generals  Antonov 
and  Makhno,  is  again  prowling  about  the  Black-Earth 
country),  is  getting  substantial  aid  from  Poland  and 
Rumania. 

The  Muscovite  leaders,  in  proportion  as  they  are  false 
and  intriguing  (and  that  they  are  peerless  in  these  qualities 
the  British  note  on  their  violations   of  the   Russo-British 


trade    agreement    sufficiently    shows),    are    suspicious    of 
others. 

The  charge  against  the  Allied  Famine  Relief  Commis- 
sion is  of  course  absurd;  likewise  the  charge  against 
France.  One  doubts  that  Rumania  is  looking  for  trouble. 
But  as  to  Poland',  one  does  not  know  what  to  think. 

Muscovite  Honor 

THE  British  Government  has  sent  a  note  to  the  Moscow 
Government  calling  attention  to  violations  by  the  lat- 
ter and  its  agents  of  the  trade  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments.  Under  the  agreement  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment engaged  that  Soviet  Russian  activities  against  Brit- 
ish interests  in  the  East  should  cease.  The  note  declares 
that  they  continue  unabated  and  are  directly  instigated  by 
the  Moscow  Government.  The  note  proceeds  to  details  of 
accusation  as  follows: 

The  energy  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third 
International  is  largely  expended  in  efforts  to  undermine 
British  institutions,  especially  in  the  East. 

The  Moscow  Government  continues  to  intrigue  with  Indian 
revolutionaries  in  Europe.  In  May  of  this  year  it  invited 
some  of  these  choice  spirits  to  Moscow  to  discuss  the  best 
means  of  provoking  revolution  in  India,  supplying  funds 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Moscow  Government  has  been  trying  to  persuade 
a  notorious  Indian  anarchist,  one  Dr.  Hafiz,  who  has  been 
studying  in  Europe  the  manufacture  of  bombs,  to  go  to 
Afghanistan  and  supervise  a  bomb  plant  on  the  Indian 
border,  the  bombs  to  be  smuggled  into  India. 

The  Moscow  representative  in  Teheran,  Persia,  is  spend- 
ing large  sums  of  money  on  anti-British  propaganda. 

The  Moscow  Government  is  supplying  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalists with  considerable  money  and  every  description 
of  arms,  while  assuring  the  British  Premier  that  no  sucb 
assistance  is  being  given. 

The  Moscow  Government  has  used  every  persuasion  tO' 
prevent  the  Angora  Government  from  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Entente  Powers,  has  assembled  considerable 
forces  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia,  and  has  suggested  to  the 
Angora  Government  that  these  forces  shall  be  sent  into 
Anatolia  to  support  the  Turkish  Nationalists. 

The  function  of  the  so-called  "trading  agents"  of  Mos- 
cow in  Afghanistan  is  rather  to  spread  anti-British  prop- 
aganda than  to  promote  trade.  A  specially  selected  Soviet 
propagandist  is  largely  responsible  for  the  uprisings  of 
the  Waziris  (British  India),  and  has  planned  liberally  to 
supply  the  tribesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Indian  border 
with  arms  and  ammunition  for  use  against  the  British. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  is  in  possession  of  indis- 
putable evidence"  to  support  the  above  charges.  So  then 
His  Majesty's  Government  proposes  to  break  off  the  trade 
agreement?  But  no.  "His  Majesty's  Government  asks  for 
definite  assurance  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  cause 
these  activities,  which  constitute  breaches  of  the  trade 
agreement,  to  cease."  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  Chatham 
or  a  Canning;  not  the  sort  of  language  to  inspire  fear  or 
respect.  Fresh  assurances?  They  will  doubtless  be  forth- 
coming. But  is  there  the  slightest  likelihood  that  they  will 
be  fulfilled  more  faithfully  than  previous  ones?  The  Brit- 
ish Government  is  indeed  embarrassed,  that  it  should  hold 
such  language  under  such  circumstances. 

Berlin  and  Moscow  Come 
Together 

FULL  diplomatic  relations  have  been  established  between 
Germany  and  Soviet  Russia.  When  the  German  rep- 
resentative (his  diplomatic  rank  is  not  reported)  presented 
his  credentials  to  M.  Kalinin,  the  latter,  according  to  the 
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Associated  Press,  observed  that  "a  ma- 
jority of  Russian  engineers  and  techni- 
cal men  had  been  educated  in  Germany, 
which  country  was  a  model  for  tech- 
nique and  organization.  The  combina- 
tion of  German  organization  and  techni- 
cal experience  with  the  natural  resources 
of  Russia,"  he  added,  "must  bring  vast 
benefits  to  both  countries."  He  could  not 
have  put  the  German  thought  on  the 
matter  more  happily.  Germany  expects 
to  recover  fully  within  short  space  her 
pre-war  influence  upon  Russia ;  her  posi- 
tion Russiawards  as  regards  trade, 
finance,  direction  of  industry,  educa- 
tion, etc. 

At  last  Italy  has  definitely  decided  to 
conclude  her  long-talked-of  trade  agree- 
ment with  Russia.  In  fact,  if  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  is  to  be  credited,  all  the 
trading  nations  except  the  United  States 
and  France  are  breaking  their  necks 
trying  to  establish  trade  relations  with 
Russia;  having  in  view  the  future  trade 
expected  to  develop  under  the  new  quasi- 
capitalist  regime,  for  at  present  Russia 
except  flax. 

The  Washington  Conference 

TAKE  a  look,  reader,  at  the  cartoon  herewith  showing  a 
lock  on  a  Chinese  statesman's  mouth  and  a  Japanese 
standing  by  with  the  key  thereof.  The  cartoon  cleverly  sets 
forth  by  pictorial  symbolism  the  not-to-be-doubted  wish  of 
the  Japanese  that  they  might  control  the  speech  of  the 
Chinese  delegates  at  the  Washington  Conference  [we  say 
this  without  moral  reflection  on  the  Japanese].  But  can  they? 
Half  China  (the  southern  part)  loudly  denounces  Japanese 
presence  and  influence  in  China;  and  the  voices  of  many 
northern  notables  have  been  raised  to  the  same  effect.  But 
it  is  probably  true  (it  certainly  was  true)  that  certain  im- 
portant northern  Chinamen  have  their  mouths  stopped  by 
Japanese  gold  or  promises  to  support  their  selfish  and  un- 
patriotic ambitions.  The  question,  then,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance: How  many,  if  any,  such  persons  will  be  included 
in  the  Peking  delegation  to  the  Conference? 

The  Washington  Government  has  intimated  a  wish  that 
the  Peking  delegation  should  include  representatives  of 
the  Canton  or  Southern  Republic.  But  the  Southerners  will 
not  hear  to  it;  they  demand  separate  representation.  The 
conference  problem  of  devising  an  international  policy  to- 
wards China  will  be  immensely  complicated  by  the  inter- 
nal dissensions  of  China,  and  darkened  by  distrust  (in- 
evitable, however  unjust)  of  any  purely  Northern  delega- 
tion. The  Conference  will  be  much  the  poorer  in  eloquence 
and  brilliancy  if  none  of  the  southern  Chinese  leaders 
participate. 

The  League  of  Nations 

THE    Assembly    during    the    past    week    devoted    itself 
chiefly  to  debate  on  the  Jugoslav-Albanian  dispute,  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  dispute,  and  the  armament  question. 

The  Albanians  claim  that  the  Jugoslavs  have  violated 
their  northern  frontier.  The  Jugoslav  delegates  pleasantly 
informed  the  Assembly  that  the  Albanian  charge  is  ab- 
surd since  Albania  has  no  frontiers.  The  Council  of  Am- 
bassadors, they  say,  is  at  work  defining  frontiers  for  Al- 
bania, but,  until  that  job  is  completed,  might  is  right  as 
to  the  disputed  territory.  The  Albanians  say  that  their 
frontiers  are  those  declared  by  the  London  Conference  of 
1913  and  guaranteed  by  the  great  Powers  at  that  time. 
They  say  that  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  has  no  jurisdic- 


tion in  the  matter  of  their  fron- 
tiers, being  competent  to  decide 
only  such  boundary  questions  as 
involve  States  which  fought 
against  the  Allies.  Albania,  they 
point  out,  was  neutral  in  the 
Great  War.  All  Balkan  contro- 
versies are  hopelessly  involved, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  the 
Jugoslavs  have  wantonly  ag- 
gressed. We  incline  to  think  that 
the  London  Conference  gave  too 
little  rather  than  too  much  to 
Albania.  Moreover,  we  incline  to 
sympathize  with  the  Albanians 
on  general  grounds.  The  Alban- 
ian race  was  settled  in  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula  before  the  Hel- 
lenes arrived  and  centuries  upon 
centuries  before  the  Serbs  were 
heard  of  in  the  civilized  world. 
Pyrrhus,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Scanderbeg  were  of  that  race. 
Albanians  settled  in  Greece 
within  comparatively  recent 
times  have  given  modern  Greece  some  of  her  best  admirals 
and  generals,  and  the  Albanian  contingents  are  the  best  (the 
Cretans  possibly  excepted)  in  the  Greek  army.  The  Albanians 
are  a  very  brave  and  capable  people.  We  think  it  probable 
that  ignorance  of  their  capacity  and  achievements  is  respon- 
sible for  the  Allies*  shabby  treatment  of  them  hitherto.  But 
the  Albanians  have  had  an  eloquent  champion  before  this 
Assembly,  a  bishop  and  graduate  of  Harvard.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Assembly  will  resolve  in  their  favor. 

The  Assembly  voted  a  resolution  approving  in  a  general 
way  the  Council's  proposals  for  a  settlement  of  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  dispute.  The  Polish  argument  that  the  Vilna 
district  should  be  an  autonomous  state  within  Poland  rather 
than  within  Lithuania  (as  decided  by  the  Council)  was 
plausible  enough  and  might  have  won  upon  the  Assembly 
but  for  the  villainous  fact  of  General  Zeligowski's  continued 
occupation  of  Vilna.  In  an  unguarded  moment  the  chief 
Polish  spokesman  admitted  that  the  Polish  Government  could 
easily  get  him  out,  were  it  so  minded.  The  Lithuanians  say 
they  will  accept  the  Council's  proposals  (with  some  minor 
changes)  if  and  when  ZeligQwski  shall  clear  out  of  Vilna. 
The  Poles  give  no  hint  of  an  intention  to  clear  him  out. 
So  the  dispute  promises  to  continue  until  the  millennium, 
unless  meantime  it  starts  a  general  European  conflagra- 
tion, as  it  might  well  do. 


Minrn  for   George  Matthetc  Admni'  Service 

Japan  has  no  objection  to  China  sitting  at  the 
conference   table    providing 


has  little  to  offer 


Miscellaneous 


SOMETHING  seems  to  have  gone  wrong  with  the  Span- 
ish general  offensive  in  the  Spanish  zone  of  Morocco. 
Those  Moors  are  a  tenacious  folk.  '  The  descendants  of  the 
families  ousted  from  Spain  centuries  ago  keep  as  their 
most  sacred  possession  the  keys  of  the  family  houses  in 
Cordoba,  Granada,  etc. 

The  trouble  in  the  Burgenland  is  not  yet  over.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Ambassadors  has  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Hungary,  or- 
dering her  to  get  her  armed  bands  out  of  that  district  or 
"stand  the  consequences."  By  "consequences"  is  meant,  we 
suppose,  military  action  by  Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia  or 
Italy,  or  by  two  or  all  of  these  nations. 

The  first  carloads  of  American  relief  supplies  are  re- 
ported by  the  American  Relief  Administration  to  have 
reached  Kazan  (the  "Tartar  Republic"). 

It  seems  from  a  vague  report  that  the  Greeks  have  re- 
treated west  of  the  Sakaria  River  and  may  withdraw  their 
lines  close  to  Eskishehr, 

Henry  W.  Bunn. 
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Fabian  Franklin  and  Harold  de  Wolf  Fuller,  Editors 

Socialism  in  Eclipse 


Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  the  first  number 
of  The  Weekly  Review  was  issued,  Socialist  agita- 
tion, in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  was  at 
flood  tide.  As  a  result  of  many  causes,  but  chiefly  of  the 
awful  spectacle  presented  by  Bolshevist  Russia,  that 
tide  has  receded  with  a  rapidity  which  then  seemed  im- 
possible. When  it  was  at  its  height,  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  feature  of  the  situation  was  the  readiness 
with  which  multitudes  of  persons  accepted  the  view  that 
revolutionary  ideas  were  sweeping  everything  before 
them,  and  that  conservative  opposition  would  of  neces- 
sity be  as  impotent  to  stem  the  tide  as  Mrs.  Partington's 
mop  to  sweep  back  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  that 
the  tide  has  ebbed,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  opposite 
danger.  A  year  or  two  ago  it  was  the  vogue  to  believe 
that  it  was  all  up  with  "capitalism" — that  is,  that  the 
institution  of  property,  and  of  representative  govern- 
ment as  we  kiiow  it,  was  on  its  last  legs ;  today  the  ten- 
dency is  to  think  that  the  revolutionary  movement  has 
received  so  disastrous  a  setback  that  we  need  no  longer 
trouble  our  minds  about  it.  And  the  complacent  mood 
of  today  is  just  as  unwarranted,  and  just  as  dangerous, 
as  was  the  fatalist  mood  two  years  ago. 

Socialism  Very  Much  Alive 

There  could  be  no  greater  error  than  that  of  ascrib- 
ing to  the  Great  War  the  Socialist  fei'ment  through 
which  the  world  has  been  going  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  war  merely  intensified  an  agitation  and  a 
sentiment  that  has  been  gathering  head  for  half  a  cen- 
tury and  more ;  and,  although  there  has  been  among  the 
general  public  a  reaction  from  the  high  point  to  which 
the  great  upheaval  so  suddenly  carried  it,  the  attack  on 
the  fundamentals  of  the  existing  order  is  carried  on 
with  unabated  vigor  by  those  who  have  been  its  leaders 
all  along,  and  by  a  constant  stream  of  accessions  from 
among  the  brightest  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  question  of  Socialism  has  become,  and  will  remain 
for  an  indefinite  period,  central  in  the  political  thought 
of  the  world ;  and  anybody  who  flatters  himself  that  the 
Russian  object-lesson  has  for  our  time  disposed  of  it  as 
a  living  issue  overestimates  both  the  logical  force  of 
that  lesson  and  the  permanence  of  its  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  men. 

That  the  Socialist  movement  will  long  persist,  that 
it  will,  in  one  form  or  another,  constantly  present  a 
formidable  challenge  to  the  existing  order,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  And  to  one  who  takes  a  long  view,  the  impor- 
tant question  is  not  as  to  its  fluctuations,  upward  or 
downward,  from  year  to  year,  but  as  to  the  headway  it 
is  making,  or  failing  to  make,  in  the  forum  of  intelli- 


gent opinion.  Upon  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  outcome 
will  turn.  Gains  and  losses  in  the  size  of  the  vote  are 
but  surface  phenomena,  dependent  largely  on  the 
chances  of  circumstance,  and  having  no  enduring  sig- 
nificance. The  great  question  is  whether,  in  decade  af- 
ter decade,  the  weight  of  intelligent  opinion  is  put  more 
and  more  into  the  one  scale  or  into  the  other — in  favor 
of,  or  against,  the  fundamentals  of  our  existing  order. 
If  the  feeling,  on  the  whole,  steadily  grows  that  the  evils 
of  a  regime  of  private  property  and  individual  self- 
dependence  outweigh  its  good,  that  the  only  hope  of 
mankind  is  to  be  found  in  the  assumption  by  the  com- 
munity of  the  care  and  responsibility  for  each  indi- 
vidual's welfare,  then,  in  spite  of  every  superficial  in- 
dication to  the  contrary,  we  shall  either  drift  away  or 
be  torn  away  from  our  present  moorings,  and  a  regime 
still  fundamentally  individualistic  will  be  replaced  by 
one  in  which  the  essentials  of  individualism  shall  have 
been  wholly  extirpated. 

How  the  Danger  Must  Be  Met 
Of  the  ways  in  which  this  peril  must  be  fought  there 
are  two  which  seem  to  us  to  deserve  especial  emphasis ; 
one  of  them  relating  to  critical,  the  other  to  construc- 
tive, effort.  Of  all  the  weapons  in  the  Socialists'  armory 
the  most  effective  in  winning  over  to  their  camp  ardent 
and  generous  young  minds  is  the  exaggeration  and  dis- 
tortion of  the  facts  of  the  existing  order.  It  is  imma- 
terial whether  such  exaggeration  and  distortion  is  in- 
tentional or  is  the  natural  result  of  a  strong  and  over- 
mastering bias;  indeed,  the  more  honest  and  sincere  it 
is,  the  more  powerful  is  its  effect  upon  the  plastic  minds 
of  those  to  whom  the  plea  is  addressed  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  enthusiastic  conviction.  Temporary  grievances 
are    represented    as    though    they    were    permanent; 
of  those  features  of  the  existing  order  which  are  perma- 
nent, the  bad  side  is  harped  upon  and  the  good  side 
never  mentioned;  and,  perhaps  most  potent  of  all,  sin- 
gular and  extreme  instances  of  existing  evils  are  rep- 
resented as  though  typical  of  the  whole  state  of  things. 
The  trouble,  for  example,  with  Upton  Sinclair's  arraign- 
ment of  the  American  press  is  not  so  much  with  any 
explicit  inaccuracies  or  misrepresentations  which  it  may 
contain,  as  with  the  assumption  that  a  handful  of  bad 
things  which  he  may  have  discovered  in  the  newspapers 
is  proof  that. they  are  conducted  with  a  systematic  de- 
sign to  suppress  the  truth  and  spread  falsehood.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  how  many  right-minded  and  intelli- 
gent persons  accept  this  absurd  conclusion,  when  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  ought  to  enable  them  to  see  that  it  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence  presented  by  every  day's 
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issue  of  every  reputable  newspaper.  To  challenge  un- 
founded calumnies  like  this,  and  exaggerations  and  dis- 
tortions of  the  general  facts  of  the  time,  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  requirements  of  the  fight  against  the 
spread  of  Socialism. 

Improving  the  Existing  Order 

As  for  constructive  effort,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  we  should  understand  the  nature  and  limits  of  its 
efficacy  as  a  defense  against  Socialist  agitation.  The  ex- 
isting order  is  full  of  imperfections;  there  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  which  the  lot  of  multitudes  is  far  worse 
than,  with  wisdom  and  patience  and  energetic  endeavor, 
it  may  be  made.  But,  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  the  existing  order,  such 
endeavor  must  be  inspired  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
thing  sought,  and  not  by  the  wish  to  throw  a  sop  to  So- 
cialism. Few  better  illustrations  of  the  distinction  can 
be  offered  than  that  afforded  by  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation laws,  which,  within  the  space  of  a  few  years, 
were  adopted  by  State  after  State  throughout  the  Union : 
to  commend  these  to  the  approval  of  intelligent  persons 
it  was  only  necessary  to  make  plain  their  nature  and 
effect.  It  may  be  true  that  an  improvement  like  this 


tends  to  diminish  the  drift  toward  Socialism  by  lessen- 
ing the  grounds  of  discontent ;  but  it  is  idle  to  imagine 
that  the  piling  up  of  any  number  of  measures  of  this 
kind  would  have  any  substantial  effect  as  a  barrier. 

Finally,  we  must  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions. 
If  the  existing  order  is  justified  as  against  Socialism,  it 
is  essentially  not  because  Socialism  "couldn't  work,"  or 
is  "contrary  to  human  nature";  nobody  knows  whether 
it  could  work  or  not,  or  whether  or  not  human  nature 
could  adapt  itself  to  it.  The  real  justification  of  the  ex- 
isting order  is  that  in  it  the  foundation  element  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  for  his  own  welfare,  and 
that  under  Socialism  the  foundation  element  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  community  for  the  individual's  wel- 
fare. It  is  possible  that  human  nature  could  adapt  itself 
to  such  a  state  of  things ;  but  the  adaptation  would  mean 
the  extinction,  in  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  of  those 
qualities  which  give  strength  to  character,  variety  to 
personality,  and  savor  to  life.  It  is  possible  that  Social- 
ism might  do  away  with  the  hardships,  as  well  as  the 
rewards,  that  go  with  liberty  and  individuality ;  the  car- 
dinal reason  for  rejecting  it  is  not  that  the  hardships 
do  not  exist,  but  that  they  are  worth  enduring  for  the 
sake  of  the  rewards. 


Russia  the  Ward  of  the  Conference 


LOOKING  back  at  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris 
we  realize  more  clearly  than  ever  how  unfitted 
were  the  Big  Three  for  the  delicate  and  compli- 
cated task  of  setting  in  order  a  bruised  and  disordered 
world.  One  saw  only  his  own  suffering  country,  and 
defense  against  a  foe  that  might  rise  again,  and  cared 
for  naught  else.  The  second,  ignorant  of  general  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  misinformed,  was  a  shrewd  trader 
who  utilized  the  opportunist  expedients  of  the  older 
diplomacy  but  lacked  the  world-view  of  a  statesman. 
The  third  saw  not  the  world  of  reality  but  a  phantom 
world,  the  picture  of  his  imagination.  They  made  many 
costly  blunders,  but  the  most  serious  was  that  of  neg- 
lecting Russia  or  merely  paltering  with  the  problem. 
They  failed  to  realize,  what  nearly  everybody  in  Europe 
now  realizes,  that  no  arrangements  in  Europe  could  es- 
tablish equilibrium  while  Russia  remained  a  disturbing 
factor. 

The  world  is  paying  a  heavy  price  today  for  this 
failure  to  deal  wisely  and  courageously  with  the  Rus- 
sian problem.  As  a  result  we  see  the  great  Ruesian 
people  helpless  and  starving,  in  the  grip  of  a  ruthless 
band  of  fanatics  and  criminals,  withdrawn  entirely 
from  the  economic  life  of  Europe,  unable  to  buy  her 
products  or  furnish  her  with  food.  We  see  also  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  infected  with  the  virus  of  revolution,  for 
the  fostering  of  which  the  Bolsheviki  have  squandered 
the  gold  and  treasures  of  Russia.  That  the  Bolshevik 
regime  cannot  last  is  recognized  by  all ;  that  it  could  not 
change  itself  and  evolve  into  something  workable  has 
been  evident  to  most ;  some,  however,  have  been  inclined 
to  compromise  with  the  loathsome  thing  for  present 
advantage. 

America  fortunately  has  taken  a  larger  view,  and  has 
announced  a  policy  based  on  the  assumption  that  sooner 
or  later  the  great  and  fundamentally  sound  and  whole- 
some  Russian  people  would  reassert  themselves,   and 


when  that  time  came  we  should  have  deserved  their 
gratitude  and  lasting  friendship  because  we  did  not 
truckle  to  their  oppressors  or  join  in  despoiling  them 
of  their  heritage.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recall  the 
previous  splendid  statements  of  Secretary  Colby  and 
Secretary  Hughes — they  will  stand. as  great  state  docu- 
ments. But  it  is  important  to  consider  carefully  the 
latest  note  of  Secretary  Hughes  for  its  bearing  on  one 
of  the  underlying  problems  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence. That  note,  issued  on  September  20,  was  an  infor- 
mal reply  to  the  request  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  at 
Chita  to  be  represented  at  the  Conference,  but  it  was 
much  more  than  this.  It  was  in  fact  nothing  less  than  an 
announcement  that  America  regards  herself,  together 
with  the  other  powers,  as  the  trustee  of  Russia's  inter- 
ests in  Siberia  and  elsewhere  during  the  period  of  her 
disability.  It  is  addressed  quite  as  much  to  the  Powers 
whose  representatives  we  shall  welcome  next  month  at 
Washington,  as  to  the  struggling  little  commonwealth 
in  Eastern  Siberia.  Secretary  Hughes's  declaration  is 
bound  to  have  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Conference  that  his  exact  words  should 
be  carefully  read : 

In  the  absence  of  a  single  recognized  Russian  Government,  the 
protection  of  legitimate  Russian  interests  must  devolve  as  a  moral 
trusteeship  upon  the  whole  Conference.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
Conference,  for  reasons  quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  partici- 
pating Powers,  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  Russian 
cooperation  in  its  deliberations,  but  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that 
the  Conference  will  take  decisions  prejudicial  to  legitimate  Rus- 
sian interests  or  which  would  in  any  manner  violate  Russian 
rights.  It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Conference  will  establish  general  prin- 
ciples of  international  action  which  will  deserve  and  have  the 
support  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  of  all  Russia  by 
reason  of  their  justice  and  efficacy  in  the  settlement  of  outstand- 
ing difficulties. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  We 
stand  for  the  preservation  of  Russia's  territorial  integ- 
rity and  the  safeguarding  of  her  rights  against  spolia- 
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tion.  This  stand  is  justified  by  its  recognition  of  justice 
and  moral  principle  in  international  relations.  It  is 
justified  also  by  considerations  of  sound  world  policy. 
It  is  the  necessary  condition  for  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  China.  Russia's  position  is  far  different  from 
that  of  China.  Hers  is  a  young  and  vigorous  people, 
temporarily  incapacitated,  bound  to  emerge  soon  and 
play  a  part  in  world  affairs.  If,  when  they  emerge, 
they  have  to  begin  all  over  again  the  struggle  for  unity, 
and  for  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  it  means  more  and  greater 
wars.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  find  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  their  Pacific  littoral  with  their  resources  in- 
tact, they  will  constitute  a  powerful  ally  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  It  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  us  in  the  future 
to  have  staunch  friends  at  Vladivostok  and  Nikolaievsk. 
We  do  not  like  to  stress  this  point  unduly  in  its  stra- 
tegic significance,  for  we  have  every  confidence  that 
Japan  will  join  with  the  other  Powers  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  policy  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  Pacific,  but 
it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  restored 
Russia  in  the  Far  East  is  the  best  possible  guarantee 
against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Japanese  military 
party.  Russian  naval  bases,  while  not  in  the  least  threat- 
ening Japan,  would  deprive  the  Japanese  fleet  of  its 
unique  strategic  advantage  over  us  and  make  competi- 
tive navy  building  ridiculous. 

Japan's  Siberian  adventure  has  been  a  costly  failure. 
It  may  even  lead  to  the  discrediting  of  the  military 
party  responsible  for  it.  The  withdrawal  of  her  troops 
is  foreshadowed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  rumored 
that  she  is  bent  on  making  a  deal  with  the  Chita  Gov- 
ernment as  a  condition,  a  deal  which  would  secure  to 
her  a  special  foothold  in  Siberia.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
declaration  of  Secretary  Hughes  is  a  timely  warning. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Japan's  states- 
men are  ready  to  meet  us  half  way  in  establishing  a 
better  order  of  things  in  the  Pacific  and  in  removing 
the  causes  of  friction  and  controversy  that  now  endan- 
ger peace.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  professions  and  the  honesty  of  our  mo- 
tives. But  it  is  well  that  they  should  realize — and  Okuma 
has  shown  that  he  does  realize — that  the  alternative  to 
a  fair  and  just  settlement  that  protects  China  is  isola- 
tion; and  that  is  an  alternative  which  Japan,  provided 
she  herself  is  given  fair  treatment,  will  not  willingly 
invite. 

War  Criminals 

THE  Leipzig  trials  of  the  war  criminals  have  had  at 
least  this  effect — they  have  amply  confuted  one 
phase  of  the  propaganda  of  the  defeatist  elements  in  the 
Allied  countries.  Ever  since  August,  1914,  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  Socialists,  radicals,  pseudo-liberals,  par- 
lor revolutionists,  and  plain  pro-Germans  to  discredit 
even  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  outrages  ordered 
or  inflicted  by  German  army  officers.  All  these  accounts, 
they  said,  were  mere  fabrications  to  inflame  the  Allied 
peoples  and  to  stimulate  a  war  frenzy.  One  side  was  as 
bad  as  another,  they  averred;  the  Germans  had  no 
monopoly  on  cruelty.  The  clause  in  the  Versailles  treaty 
demanding  the  trial  of  these  officers  was  denounced  as 
an  absurdity  in  itself  and  a  fresh  incitement  to  inter- 
national hatreds.  Well,  many  of  the  trials  have  been 
held.  In  case  after  case  they  have  unanswerably  and  for 
all  time  proved  the  truth  of  the  charges.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases,  the  proved  truth  makes  a  far  worse  show- 


ing than  that  of  the  stories  circulated  during  the  war. 
It  is  unlikely  that  these  trials  have  added  anything  to 
the  stock  of  existing  international  hatreds.  Among  the 
Germans  themselves  (outside  of  the  fanatic  national- 
ists) the  predominant  effect  is  probably  a  further  reac- 
tion against  militarism.  Will  any  of  the  voluble  cham- 
pions of  Truth,  Brotherhood,  Internationalism,  Justice, 
and  so  forth,  modify  or  retract  his  mendacious  asser- 
tions in  this  matter?  Not  a  chance.  They  are  not  built 
that  way. 

Treaty  Prospects 

THE  time  for  making  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many was  two  years  ago.  The  misfortune  of  not 
having  done  so  cannot  be  wiped  out;  nor  can  the  long 
train  of  events  that  went  with  the  failure  be  ignored. 
In  any  judgment  of  the  present  Administration's 
handling  of  the  case,  it  must  constantly  be  remembered 
that  its  problem  is  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  In 
whatever  way  the  blame  for  that  failure  may  be  dis- 
tributed, it  is  idle  to  repine  at  its  unavoidable  conse- 
quences. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Harding  and 
Mr.  Hughes  are  sincerely  anxious  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  position  of  demanding  the 
advantages  of  the  Versailles  treaty  and  shirking  the 
proper  responsibilities.  In  assenting  to  the  reservation 
which  makes  our  participation  in  any  .Commission  aris- 
ing out  of  the  treaty  dependent  upon  the  express  au- 
thorization of  Congress,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  have  simply  made  a  concession  to  what  they 
regard  as  an  inevitable  necessity.  They  doubtless  expect, 
too,  that,  in  each  particular  instance  in  which  such  par- 
ticipation shall  rightly  be  called  for,  the  requisite  Con- 
gressional authorization  will  be  forthcoming.  This  will 
require  action  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  but  only  a 
majority  vote,  not  two-thirds.  The  Democratic  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  to  be 
commended  for  refraining  from  all  factious  opposition. 
As  for  Mr.  Borah's  misguided  though  honest  attitude, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  its  irreconcilability 
will  be  matched  by  its  impotence. 

That  Homesickness  for  Prisons 

EMMA  Goldman,  we  learn  on  high  authority,  suffers 
from  nostalgia,  but  she  is  not,  in  the  precious 
phrase  of  Mr.  Waldo  Frank,  "nostalgic  for  prisons." 
Her  affliction  is  plain  homesickness  for  bourgeois  Amer- 
ica. She  grew  up  here,  all  her  friends  are  here,  and  here 
she  ^ent  her  happiest  and  fullest  days.  Life  in  Soviet 
Russia,  she  says,  "is  too  difficult."  Another  of  the  trio 
listed  by  Mr.  Frank  as  homesick  for  prisons  was  Mr. 
William  D.  Haywood,  who  shortly  afterwards  exem- 
plified his  nostalgia  by  escaping  from  a  prison  sentence 
obligingly  decreed  for  him  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  third  was  Mr.  Eugene  V.  Debs,  and  the 
efforts  made  for  his  release  (presumably  with  his  con- 
sent) indicate  that  he  would  somewhat  rather  be  out 
than  in.  When  that  precious  phrase  appeared  in  a  cer- 
tain volume,  we  had  the  unfeigned  joy  of  lifting  it 
from  its  matrix  and  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  a 
jaded  world.  We  were  frankly  skeptical  about  nostal- 
gia for  prisons.  We  remembered,  of  course,  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  regained  his  freedom 
with  a  sigh.  But  we  took  that  for  a  purely  imaginative 
flight;  we  doubted  the  existence  of  any  such  ailment, 
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and,  while  avoiding  all  dogmatism  in  the  matter,  we 
gave  what  seemed  to  us  good  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
diagnosis  in  the  three  cases  mentioned.  It  would  appear 
that  Time  has  again  favored  us  with  a  verdict. 

The  Discipline  of  Golf 

ONE  under  fours  for  thirty  holes — that  best  summa- 
rizes the  kind  of  golf  played  by  Guilford  in  the 
final  match  of  the  amateur  championship  at  St.  Louis. 
Last  year,  at  the  difficult  Engineers'  Club,  Evans  did 
even  better,  making  the  last  twenty-one  holes  of  his 
memorable  clash  with  Ouimet  in  78.  Such  performances 
have  come  to  be  expected  of  those  who  win  through  to 
the  championship.  At  St.  Louis  the  battle  of  the  final- 
ists was  one  of  long  hitters.  To  get  home  as  Guilford 
did  on  a  hole  of  498  yards  with  a  drive  and  a  mashie, 
with  the  fairway  still  soggy  from  the  downpour  of  the 
preceding  day,  is  to  bring  the  deeds  of  Titans  back  to 
earth.  And  most  of  the  time  his  opponent,  Gardner, 
kept  well  up  with  him  from  the  tee. 

Guilford  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  quality  of  his 
golf.  Yet  last  year  in  the  amateur  championship  he 
failed  to  qualify,  as  did  many  another  sterling  player. 
What  is  there  in  this  sport  which  makes  for  so  great 
uncertainty?  Professionals,  who  themselves  are  far 
from  being  machines,  are  continually  analyzing  the 
technique  of  the  game  for  the  benefit  of  aspirants. 
They  give  lessons,  and  after  the  lessons  the  pupils  usu- 
ally find  themselves  helpless  until  they  have  gone  apart 
and,  in  a  lonely  struggle  with  mind  and  temperament, 
discovered  for  themselves  the  many  weaknesses  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  One  item  in  the  report  of  the  match  at 
St.  Louis  must  have  brought  great  comfort  to  the  mul- 
titude who  delight  in  the  game  and  who  have  not  quite 
despaired  of  shining:  "Gardner  looked  up  on  his  tee 
shot  and  put  his  ball  into  a  bunker."  That  a  seasoned 
golfer  like  him  could  not  keep  his  head  down  long 
enough  to  hit  the  ball  cleanly  is  of  profound  significance. 

For  golf  is  more  than  a  game  of  skill  in  the  usual 
sense :  The  temptation  to  look  up,  which  is  the  bane  of 
all  golfers,  binds  this  sport  to  some  of  the  darkest  se- 
crets of  philosophy.  The  temptation  to  look  up  in  golf 
comes  upon  one  unawares,  like  other  dark  mysterious 
things.  Yield  to  it,  and  you  are  lost.  Not  only  is  your 
game  shattered,  but  self-respect  vanishes  and  you  walk 
the  rounds  of  the  course  a  derelict.  No  kind  friend  can 

> 

help  you ;  you  yourself  must  fight  it  out.  A  Scotch  pro- 
fessional, who  committed  this  elementary  fault,  was 
asked  how  often  he  did  so.  After  due  reflection,  he  an- 
swered, "Aboot  once  a  year,  sir."  He  probably  was  well 
within  the  truth.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Scotch  have  ex- 
celled at  golf  because  of  their  long  training  in  theology. 
For  it  will  not  do  to  explain  the  temptation  to  look  up 
psychologically  and  say  that  it-  is  natural  for  the  eye 
to  follow  the  flying  object.  The  question  goes  much 
deeper,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  stood  helplessly  before 
his  ball  and,  in  spite  of  best  resolutions,  lifted  his  head 
before  completing  his  swing.  Descendants  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  are  really  the  only  ones  in  this  country  as  yet 
fully  equipped  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  an  under- 
standing way.  Considering  the  age  of  golf,  this  country 
is  still  very  new  to  it — that  explains  the  rough-and- 
ready  success  we  have  had  with  it.  The  longer  it  is  with 
us  the  deeper  its  secrets  become.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
youth  with  its  unshakable  confidence  to  slug  out  a  good 


game;  when  youth  becomes  age,  it  will  see  perplexities 
in  the  game  which  it  formerly  wist  not  of,  and  not  at 
all  because  muscles  are  no  longer  flexible. 

But  the  discipline  of  golf  is  not  wholly  of  this  som- 
bre, negative  character.  Golf  also  holds  forth  an  allur- 
ing ideal  which  is  present  to  the  mind  at  every  tee.  Par 
shines  out  as  a  happy  goal  which  all  on  occasions  can 
reach.  When  a  man  is  going  steadily,  he  has  that  sense 
of  well-being  which  is  the  best  reward  of  life  itself. 
And  all  the  time,  as  in  the  larger  game  of  life,  there 
is  a  sense  of  the  perilousness  of  his  path  which  may  at 
the  moment  turn  well-being  into  hardship.  Golf  is  a 
microcosm  which  should  be  explained  not  by  Jim  Barnes, 
but  by  that  other  golfer,  who  is  also  a  philosopher, 
James  Balfour. 

Credulity 

SMALL  sympathy  would  be  wasted  on  a  corporation 
that  made  a  contract  with  a  group  of  well-known 
confidence  men  and  then  complained  that  they  were  not 
keeping  their  word.  Small  sympathy,  likewise,  we  fancy 
will  be  evoked  by  Lord  Curzon's  complaint  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government  that  the  Soviet  Government 
has  been  violating  the  terms  of  the  British  Soviet 
Trade  Agreement  in  regard  to  revolutionary  intrigues 
and  subversive  propaganda.  What,  after  all,  did  the 
British  Government  expect? 

New  York's  Perpetual  Problem 

IF  the  Tammany  dragon  could  be  killed  by  a  single 
stroke,  the  St.  George  to  perform  that  feat  would 
long  ago  have  been  forthcoming.  Again  and  again 
something  that  has  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
that  achievement  has  .been  accomplished,  but  the  crea- 
ture still  lives,  and  is  perhaps  as  strong  as  ever.  Its  ap- 
parently perennial  hold  on  life  is  due  to  many  causes, 
but  above  all  to  two.  In  the  first  place  it  has  behind  it 
the  deep-rooted  attachment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  foreign-born  and  their  descendants,  derived  pri- 
marily from  Tammany's  historic  connection  with  the 
Democratic  party;  and  the  attachment  of  the  poor  as 
such,  built  up  and  nourished  by  sedulous  attention  to 
their  minor  needs,  their  weaknesses,  and  their  preju- 
dices. Secondly,  Tammany  is  an  organization  of  consum- 
mate experts  in  the  lower  arts  of  politics,  while  its  oppo- 
nents are  unorganized  amateurs.  Moreover,  so  far  as 
the  present  time  is  concerned,  there  must  be  noted  a 
deplorable  absence  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  com- 
manding figures  in  the  citizenship  of  New  York.  The 
candidate  for  mayor  has  a  record  of  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence in  his  long  career  of  practical  political  useful- 
ness, and  has  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  any 
taint  of  the  silk-stocking.  A  great  number  of  admirably 
public-spirited  men  have  cooperated  in  the  formation 
of  the  fusion  ticket.  It  is  only  right  to  mention  in  par- 
ticular Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price,  whose  periodical  quiet 
emergence  when  his  service  is  needed,  and  equally  quiet 
disappearance  when  the  need  is  over,  has  long  been  one 
of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  New  York  politics. 
The  daily  press  is  doing  its  duty  manfully.  It  is'to  be 
hoped  that  all  this  will  bear  fruit.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  names  of  conspicuous  eminence  play 
little  or  no  part  in  the  campaign.  This  is  not  as  it  was 
wont  to  be  in  former  days.  Whether  the  change  has  any 
significance  or  not  is  a  question  that  piques  curiosity. 
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If  We  Knew  as  Much  as  a  Tree 

The  Big  Problem  of  Applied  Science:  How  to  Put  the  Sun  to  Work 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


THE  largest  assembly  of  the  largest  meeting  of  the 
largest  single  scientific  society  in  the  world — the 
American  Chemical  Society,  at  its  New  York  City 
session  last  month — was  devoted  exclusively  to  a  question 
of  the  highest  practical  importance  as  well  as  of  the  great- 
est theoretical  interest,  namely,  the  possibility  of  direct 
utilization  of  solar  energy. 

All  our  food  and  all  our  fuel,  all  our  muscular  and  ma- 
chine power,  depend  upon  the  peculiar  ability  of  the  little 
green  granules  of  vegetation  to  build  up  carbohydrates  out 
of  air  and  water.  The  green-leaf  reaction — or,  if  you  in- 
sist upon  having  it  in  Greek,  the  chlorophyl  reaction — is 
the  sole  support  of  all  plant  and  vegetable  life,  and  without 
it  the  earth  would  be  a  desert  planet  like  the  moon. 

If  the  work  of  the  world  were  really  done  by  "horse- 
power," as  we  still  call  it,  man  would  have  reached  the  lim- 
its of  civilization  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  a  horse  requires 
hay  and  hay  requires  land,  and  there  would  not  be  enough 
land  in  the  world  to  provide  for  the  horse-power  we  are 
now  using.     Supplementing  the  green  fields  with  the  coal 


Smithsonian   Report.   1915 


One  of  the  first  inventions  for  making  use  of  solar  energy  was 
this  sun-power  plant  put  forward  by  Pifre  in  1878.     It  was  in- 
tended, as  the  illustration  shows,  to  furnish  power  to  run  a  print- 
ing press,  but  it  never  proved  practicable 


fields,  man  has  not  only  prevented  civilization  from  coming 
to  a  stop,  but  has  given  it  an  unprecedented  forward  im- 
petus. The  iron  horse  feeds  on  subterranean  pastures.  He 
is  living  on  the  crops  of  the  Carboniferous  Era.  Modern 
civilization  basks  in  the  sunshine  that  fell  upon  the  earth 
unmeasured  millennia  ago.  We  are  living  on  our  capital, 
drawing  on  the  coal  banks.  Some  time  we  must  begin  to 
earn  our  own  living,  to  grow  our  fuel  as  we  go. 

Meanwhile,  the  amount  of  solar  energy  that  is  being 
stored  up  in  the  plants  every  summer  is  ten  times  as  great 
as  that  released  by  the  combustion  of  coal.  But  coal  is  more 
condensed  and  convenient  than  wood.  Oil  and  gas  are  still 
better  fuels.  It  would  seriously  check  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation if  the  world  had  to  return  to  the  wood  basis  as  it 
was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

At  the  Chemical  Society  symposium.  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
tle, of  Boston,  warned  us  that  we  have  been  wasting,  year 
by  year,  half  of  our  natural  gas  and  three-quarters  of  our 
petroleum.  The  supply  of  gas  has  fallen  off  by  a  quarter 
in  the  last  five  years  and  soon  will  be  running  short.  Our 


oil  reserves  "are  rapidly  nearing  depletion  and  can  hardly 
maintain  our  present  rate  of  production  for  more  than 
twenty  years." 

Sir  William  J.  Pope,  president  of  the  British  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  speaking  at  the  same  session,  looked  to 
tropical  oil  and  alcohol  to  relieve  us  from  the  curse  of 
Adam: 

It  is  no  part  of  my  task  today  to  discuss  philosophical  ques- 
tions which  originated  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  it  seems  plain 
that  modern  science  is  called  upon  to  find  means  for  curtailing 
the  expenditure  of  such  high  potential  forms  of  energy  as  human 
labor  and  mineral  fuel.  The  solution  of  this  problem  must  come 
from  the  proper  utilization  of  the  radiant  energy  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  sun.  We  require  efficient  methods  for  transporting 
solar  energy  from  the  tropics  for  use  in  our  more  temperate 
climos.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  scientific  study  of  oil- 
bearing  plants  in  tropical  regions  may  lead  to  such  improvements 
in  yield  and  cost  of  production  that  vegetable  oils  will  replace 
the  ordinary  fuels,  coal  and  petroleum,  now  used  the  whole  world 
over. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Baekeland,  the  inventor  of  two  materials  that 
have  had  the  honor  of  becoming  common  nouns,  velox  and 
bakelite,  is  more  ambitious,  though  necessarily  more  in- 
definite, in  his  anticipation  of  the  future.  He  boldly  calls 
upon  the  chemist  to  outrival  nature  and  rob  the  plant  of 
its  prerogative: 

Here  is  a  power,  an  energy,  which  has  been  much  neglected 
by  scientist  and  engineer  alike.  Where  is  the  Faraday,  the  Am- 
pere, the  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  where  is  the  Archimedes  who  shall 
show  us  how  to  use  the  sun  rays  for  charging  our  electrical  stor- 
age batteries,  or  who  will  teach  us  how  to  handle  the  photochemical 
fiction  of  sunlight,  or  to  emulate  nature  in  her  delicate  synthesis 
of  plant  life?  Who  will  utilize  this  delicate  method  instead  of 
our  hitherto  brutal  processes  of  synthesis?  Nature  in  her  methods 
of  plant-life  synthesis  does  not  treat  with  boiling  solutions  of 
alkalies  or  strong  acids ;  she  uses  no  high  temperatures  nor 
strong  electric  currents.  If  we  want  to  be  successful  in  this  direc- 
tion we  shall  have  to  utilize  equipment  possessing  large  exposed 
surfaces  similar  to  the  leaves  of  plants.  We  may  have  to  operate 
in  rather  dilute  solutions  instead  of  the  concentrations  which 
are  ordinarily  used  in  our  present  methods.  We  may  have  to  find 
means  for  rapidly  separating  the  formed  products  as  fast  as  they 
accumulate.  We  may  be  compelled  to  work  within  narrow  ranges 
of  temperature,  perhaps  not  exceeding  those  outside  of  which 
plant  life  stops. 

Still,  the  trees  and  tiny  plants  flaunt  their  foliage  pro- 
vocatively in  the  face  of  the  scientist  as  though  to  say, 
"See  what  we  are  doing!  Don't  you  wish  you  could?"  And 
they  expose  freely  to  the  gaze  of  every  passerby  their  little 
green-leaf  laboratories,  where,  with  no  reagents  but  the  air 
and  water  and  no  power  but  the  silent  sunshine,  they  build 
up  by  the  ton  the  most  complicated  carbohydrates  out  of 
the  simplest  compounds  of  the  commonest  elements — car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Still  the  sun,  sole  source  of  all  our  life  and  weather, 
floods  half  the  earth  with  its  rays,  and  the  land  that  re- 
ceives the  most  of  this  potential  wealth  is  the  land  that  re- 
tains the  least  of  it,  the  arid  region  of  the  tropics.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  Sahara  forty  miles  square  receives  in  six  hours 
of  a  day  as  much  heat  as  is  produced  by  the  coal  burned  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  throughout  the  world.  If  only  a  small 
fraction  of  this  wasted  energy  could  be  economically  stored 
up  and  set  at  work  by  some  sort  of  solar  engine,  we  should 
not  need  to  worry  about  the  exhaustion  of  our  oil,  gas,  and 
coal.     There  would  be  wealth  enough  for  all. 

Here,  then,  is  the  greatest  problem  of  conservation,  the 
kind  of  conservation  that  consists  in  utilization.  But,  being 
accustomed  to  such  wastefulness,  it  does  not  excite  atten- 
tion. Nobody  is  bothering  about  it  except  such  far-seeing- 
men  as  were  gathered  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York — and  they  do  not  know  how  to  help  it. 
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New  Books  and  Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Mr.    Punch's    History    of    Modern 
England,  by  Chester  L.  Graves. 
Volumes     1     and     2,     1841-1874. 
Stokes. 
Pictorial    satire,   social   and   po- 
litical, for  three  decades. 

News    Hunting    on    Three    Conti- 
nents,     by      Julius      Chambers. 
Kennerley. 
The  interesting   recollections   of 
a  newspaper  man,  whose  career  ex- 
tended from  the  days  of  the  Vir- 
ginius,   and   Charley    Ross,   to   the 
Versailles  Treaty. 

Great  Sea  Stories,  edited  by  Joseph 
Lewis  French.     Brentano's. 

An  anthology,  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages and  limitations,  including 
stories  from  Marryat  and  Cooper 
to  Stacpoole  and  Jack  London, 

Impressions    and    Comments  ;    Sec- 
ond Series.  1914-1920,  by  Have- 
lock  Ellis.     Houghton  Miflain. 
A  philosopher's  reflections  upon 
a  hundred  different  subjects,  writ- 
ten in  war-time. 


<<1\/rR.  Punch's  History  of  Modern 
iVi  England"  (Stokes)  is  liberal  with 
its  five  hundred  cartoons  and  illustra- 
tions which  are  to  be  scattered  through 
the  four  volumes,  when  the  work  is 
complete.  But  there  will  be  three  per- 
sons to  look  at  the  pictures  for  one 
who  will  read  the  rather  sober  text  of 
Mr.  Graves,  which  accompanies  them. 
We  look  at  Punch  primarily  for  the 
drawings  and  the  jokes  printed  be- 
neath; next,  some  of  us  read  the 
verses;  and  finally,  a  few  read  the 
prose  sketches  and  articles.  Still  more 
pictures  would  be  welcome  in  these 
entertaining  volumes.  They  begin  with 
Leech  and  Keene,  and  come  through  to 
Sir  John  Tenniel  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical satire.  The  first  two  volumes  do 
not  reach  Linley  Sambourne  and  Ber- 
nard Partridge  as  political  caricatur- 
ists. (The  third  and  fourth  volumes  ap- 
pear next  spring.)  Du  Maurier  appears 
in  the  second  volume.  Punch  began 
as  a  Radical  and  a  social  reformer,  and 
in  1843  printed  "the  most  noble  con- 
tribution that  ever  appeared"  in  its 
pages — Hood's  "The  Song  of  the 
Shirt."  Probably  this  is  a  correct  judg- 
ment, though  an  American  must  al- 
ways have  great  respect  for  the  fine 
recantation  in  the  poem  on  the  death 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Some  of  the 
Punch  staff  thought  that  the  weekly 
fairly  gorged  itself  with  humble  pie 
on  that  occasion.  The  Indian  Mutiny, 
the  Crimea,  our  Civil  War,  and  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  figure  in  these 
pages,  mainly  in  the  great  cartoons  of 
Tenniel.  But  it  is  in  the  curiosities  of 
fashion    and    social    life    that    Punch 


is  funniest,  and  the  flunkey  with  side- 
whiskers,  the  mid- Victorian  lady  with 
her  crinoline,  are  celebrated,  and  the 
coming  of  the  aesthetes  is  forecast  in 
these  volumes.  Here  are  Du  Maurier's 
languid  gentlemen  of  the  'seventies, 
with  their  Dundreary  whiskers,  and 
here  his  hawk-nosed  dowagers  and 
pompous  bishops.  John  Leech's  "ad- 
vanced" women  and  fat  schoolboys, 
Charles  Keene's  smock-frocked  farm- 
ers walk  through  these  early  pages, 
where  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell are  caricatured,  while  Gladstone 
and  Chamberlain  are  making  their  en- 
trances. 

The  reader  of  American  novels  is 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Tf 
he  care  not  for  the  inane  school  of 
Pollyanna,  he  has  no  other  choice  than 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  grim,  grubby 
crowd  of  writers  who  produce  "Dirt" 
and  "Clay"  and  "Gloom"  and  "Verdi- 
gris." If  I  haven't  the  names  correctly, 
these  will  serve;  I  have  yet  to  read  a 
Pollyanna  novel,  my  acquaintance  with 
the  other  Mrs.  Porter — Gene  Stratton 
— is  still  theoretical,  and  I  have  read 
but  one  novel  by  Harold  Bell  Wright, 
and  that  purely  for  mercenary  reasons. 
But  after  two  years  of  the  American 
"modernists"  and  "realists,"  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  cesspool  school  of 
novelists  is  just  as  absurdly  unreal, 
exactly  as  false  to  life  and  art  as 
Pollyanna  in  her  most  maddening 
phases.  And  the  realists  are  so 
frightfully  long-winded — Mr.  Norris's 
"Brass"  drags  on  its  interminable  coils 
forever  and  forever. 

So  with  John  Dos  Passos's  "Three 
Soldiers"  (Dor  an)  which  (see  the 
jacket  blurb) ,  "says  exactly  what  the 
youth  of  America  thinks  of  War,  Mod- 
ern Society  and  Its  Morals."  In  it,  by 
the  same  authority,  the  author,  "with 
a  passion  for  truth-telling  that  burns 
with  a  white  flame,  .  .  .  states  the  case 
for  Youth  in  rebellion  against  the  Es- 
tablished Order — particularly  the  case 
of  Young  America,  generous,  open- 
minded,  spiritually  alive,  courageous 
idealists,  caught  and  crushed  in  the 
great  stamping  machine  of  war."  With 
all  due  respect:  Fudge! 

"Three  Soldiers"  is  a  realistic  novel. 
You  know  that  because  there  is  a 
smell  of  "greasiness"  in  its  second  sen- 
tence, and  a  smell  of  garbage  on  the 
second  page.  All  the  disagreeable 
smells  of  army  life  are  described  and 
described  again;  all  the  pleasant 
smells,  like  the  smell  of  bacon  cooking 
in  the  early  morning,  the  smell  of 
wood-smoke,  and  of  freshly  trampled 
grass,  are  ignored.  All  officers  are  rep- 
resented as  pompous  fools  or  inhuman 
brutes.  All  the  profanity  and  obscenity 
of  talk  in  the  barracks  is  reported  with 
the  pedantic  accuracy  of  a  dictaphone, 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  reality;  a 
complete  loss  of  artistic  truth.  The  ex- 
actions and  annoyances  of  military 
discipline,  which  undoubtedly  grind 
upon  the  sensitive  spirit,  but  which 
are  accepted  with  grumbling  philosophy 
and    humor    by    95    per    cent,    of    the 


men,  are  represented  by  Mr.  Dos 
Passos  as  intolerable  and  fiendish  in- 
sults— reasonable  cause  for  desertion 
or  for  murder.  Mr.  Dos  Passos  is  sa- 
tirical at  the  expense  of  those  who  en- 
couraged or  harbored  hatred  against 
the  Germans  for  their  acts  in  Belgium, 
but  entirely  sympathetic  with  those 
who  nursed  hatred  against  their  of- 
ficers or  fellows  for  personal  reasons. 
Hatred  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  why  is 
hatred  of  your  own  persecutor  more 
pardonable  than  hatred  for  the  slay- 
ers of  the  innocent  stranger  whom  you 
never  saw?  We  are  supposed  to  sympa- 
thize with  one  of  the  deserters,  a  mu- 
sician, who  after  getting  transferred  at 
his  own  request  to  a  school  in  Paris, 
goes,  absent  without  leave,  to  the  coun- 
try to  see  a  girl,  and  is  arrested  by  the 
military  police.  This  description  is  part 
of  the  author's  "unleashed  fury"  in  his 
"attack  on  military  discipline  as  a 
'system.' "  Such  actual  men  as  Alan 
Seeger  and  Joyce  Kilmer,  the  poets,  or 
Andre  Champollion,  the  artist,  who 
died  fighting  in  France,  would  .lot  be 
considered  by  any  of  Mr.  Dos  Passos's 
three  soldiers  with  anjrthing  but  con- 
tempt. Those  men  were  "slaves,"  be- 
cause they  obeyed  orders  and  did  not 
desert. 

To  an  Unknown  Lady 

(On  finding,  in  a  second-hand  book- 
shop, a  copy  of  Kenneth  Grahame's 
"The  Wind  in  the  Willows,"  with  the 
name  "Betty"  on  the  fly-leaf,  hut  with 
its  pages  uncut.) 

Betty,  0   Betty,  your  cognomen  frivo- 
lous 
Love    should    provoke,    or    sentiments 

chivalrous. 
But  how  shall   a   lady   --vho's  blind  to 

such  art 
Flutter  my  orderly,  elderly  heart? 

When    you   came   near  to   a   portal   so 

magical, 
How   could   you   pass    it    in    ignorance 

tragical. 
Taste  not  the  banquet   that   Grahame 

had   spread — 
Is  there  a  vacuum,  Miss,  in  your  head? 

There  was  the  Toad  and  his  song  ego- 
tistical. 

There  was  the  Badger  so  calm  and 
statistical. 

The  Mole  and  the  Water  Rat— all  of 
the  crew. 

The  merriest  cantrips  that  ever  I  knew ! 

The  Field  Mice  would  sing  for  you, 
small  serenaders; 

The  Stoats  and  the  Weasels,  those  evil 
invaders; 

There  was  tenderness,  poetry,  non- 
sense, and — look! 

This  stupid  young  person  ne'er  opened 
the  book! 

Yet  if  I  write  of  you,  Betty,  so  sneer- 

Truly  I'm  gloating  the  while,  profiteer- 

ingly, 
Though  you're  foolish  and  heedless,  yes, 

numb  and  quite  dense. 
Yet  you  bring  me  this  copy  for  seventy 

cents ! 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 


October  1,  1921 
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What   Is    Peace  Worth? 

The  Fruits  of  Victory.  A  Sequel  to 
"The  Great  Illusion."  By  Norman 
Angell.  New  York :  The  Century 
Company.     $3 

"Whether  Britain  and  America  are 
to  fight  may  very  well  depend  upon 
this:  whether  the  blinder  and  more  un- 
conscious motives  rooted  in  traditional 
patriotisms,  and  the  impulse  to  the 
assertion  of  power,  will  work  their  evil 
before  ...  we  have  modified  our  tra- 
dition of  patriotism,  our  political  mor- 
alities, our  standard  of  values.  Without 
this  more  fundamental  change  no 
scheme  of  settlement  of  specific  differ- 
ences, no  platforms,  Covenants,  Consti- 
tution can  avail,  or  have  any  chance 
of  acceptance  or  success."  These  words, 
from  the  introduction  to  the  American 
edition  of  Mr.  Norman  Angell's  new 
book,  fairly  well  indicate  the  drift  of 
his  argument.  He  does  not  believe  that 
conferences  at  Versailles  or  Washing- 
ton can  manufacture  enduring  peace. 
The  will  to  peace  must  first  grow  in 
the  hearts  of  men. 

It  is  well  to  say  at  once  that  this  is 
an  important  book.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  volume  will  appear  with  more 
direct  bearing  on  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  at  the  forthcoming  Confer- 
ence on  the  limitation  of  armaments 
called  by  President  Harding  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  not  a  simple  book.  It  is  clear 
and  on  the  whole  fair;  but  the  argu- 
ment covers  a  wide  range  of  economics, 
politics,  and  ethics  in  its  main  section 
of  250  pages.  These  are  somewhat  il- 
luminated by  an  "Introduction,"  a 
"Summary  of  Argument,"  and  a 
"Synopsis."  At  the  end  we  find  about 
eighty  pages  devoted  to  the  argument 
of  the  author's  earlier  book,  "The 
Great  Illusion."  In  this  concluding 
section  the  author  gives  himself  the 
luxury  of  saying  "I  told  you  so,"  and 
of  answering  some  of  the  critics  who, 
during  the  decade  since  the  publication 
of  his  earlier  book,  have  given  it  seri- 
ous and  often  bitter  attention.  Incred- 
ible as  it  may  appear  in  a  book  of  this 
sort,  there  is  no  index. 

As  to  the  main  argument  of  "Tha 
Great  Illusion,"  Mr.  Angell  complains 
that  most  of  his  critics  misunderstood 
it.  Of  course  it  was  an  argument 
against  war,  and  it  has  been  frequent- 
ly regarded  as  a  basically  economic 
argument.  One  writer  not  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Angell  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative. Professor  Myers  in  "History 
as  Past  Ethics"  says: 

We  cannot  concur  with  the  author,  Nor- 
man Angell,  of  "The  Great  Illusion,"  in 
his  contention  that  there  will  be  no 'change 
in  the  practice  of  nations  regarding  war 
and  preparations  for  war  till  there  is  a 
change  in  ideas  respecting  the  economic 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  successful 
war.  Moral  idealism,  finding  expression  in 
revolutions  and  reforms,  is  constantly 
giving  denial  to  the  validity  of  the  eco- 
nomic or  materialistic  interpretation  of 
history  when  the  economic  motive  is  thus 
made  the  dominant  motive  in  human  action. 


War  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  only 
when  men  can  no  longer  fight  with  a  good 
conscience. 

"As  a  matter  of  simple  fact,"  says  Mr. 
Angell,  "the  book  was  largely  an  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  economic  argu- 
ment usually  adduced  for  a  particu- 
larly ruthless  form  of  national  selfish- 
ness was  not  a  sound  argument."  On 
another  page  he  explains  this  by  say- 
ing: 

While  it  may  be  true  that  conscious 
economic  motives  enter  very  little  into  the 
struggle  of  nations,  and  are  a  very  small 
part  of  the  passions  of  patriotism  and  na- 
tionalism, it  is  by  a  realization  of  the 
economic  truth  regarding  the  indispensable 
condition  of  adequate  life  that  those  pas- 
sions will  be  checked,  or  redirected,  or 
civilized. 

This  does  not  mean  that  economic  con- 
siderations will  dominate  life,  but  rather 
the  contrary — that  these  considerations  will 
dominate  it  if  the  economic  truth  is  neglect- 
ed. A  people  that  starves  is  a  people  think- 
ing only  of  material  things — food.  The  way 
to  dispose  of  economic  preoccupations  is  to 
solve  the  economic  problem. 

How  is  this  problem  to  be  solved? 
By  a  free  flow  of  goods  across  national 
borders?  By  cooperation  and  agree- 
ment on  production  and  distribution? 
Assuredly.  But  this  agreement  will  not 
be  possible  until  our  "instinctive  pug- 
nacities" are  curbed,  until  our  "deep- 
rooted  instinct  to  the  assertion  of 
domination"  is  eliminated  or  redirected. 
"If  our  instinctive  pugnacities  and 
hates  are  uncontrollable,  and  they  dic- 
tate conduct,  no  more  is  to  be  said. 
We  are  the  helpless  victims  of  outside 
forces,  and  may  as  well  surrender." 

Here  we  are  confronted  by  the  age- 
old  problem  of  the  nature  of  man. 
Professor  Myers's  statement  that  "war 
will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  only 
when  men  can  no  longer  fight  with  a 
good  conscience"  brings  up  a  point 
upon  which  Mr.  Angell  has  much  to 
say  that  will  arouse  wide  discussion. 
As  long  as  men  fight  they  will  fight 
with  a  good  conscience,  because  the 
efforts  of  the  nation  are  concentrated 
through  propaganda  on  making  them 
believe  their  country  is  right.  Or  if 
not,  still  "Right  or  Wrong,  My  Coun- 
try!" In  his  seventh  chapter,  "The 
Spiritual  Roots  of  the  Settlement,"  he 
argues  that  "the  most  righteous  war 
can  only  be  kept  going  by  falsehood." 
If  we  gave  full  value  to  the  case  of  our 
enemy,  if  we  presented  frankly  our 
ov^rn  defects,  we  could  not  "fight  with 
a  good  conscience,"  certainly  not  for  an 
extended  period.  The  people  would  not 
support  it.  Propaganda  to  prove  we  are 
wholly  right  and  the  enemy  is  wholly 
wrong  is  essential  to  the  morale  of 
war.  In  consequence,  says  Mr.  Angell, 
when  we  have  won  our  war  we  can  not 
make  a  just  peace.  Our  enemy  can 
not  be  dealt  with  on  a  reasoned  eco- 
nomic basis.  "If  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles had  been  more  economic  it  would 
also  have  been  a  more  humane  and 
human  document.  If  there  had  been 
more  of  Mr.  Keynes  and  less  of  M. 
Clemenceau  there  would  have  been  not 


only  more  food  in  the  world,  but  more 
kindliness." 

One  of  the  best  things  to  be  said 
about  Mr.  Angell's  book  is  that,  while 
no  man  will  agree  with  all  of  it,  and 
most  men  will  violently  differ  from 
many  of  its  conclusions,  no  one  is 
likely  to  read  it  with  complacency  or 
indifference.  Discussions  of  peace  and 
disarmament  in  the  past  have  been 
altogether  too  much  a  matter  of  rose 
leaves  and  heliotrope.  If  we  are  to  get 
forward  with  prevention  of  a  recur- 
rence of  the  horrors  of  the  Great  War, 
or,  even  more  frightful,  the  horrors 
of  "The  Next  War,"  so  vividly  pic- 
tured by  Mr.  Will  Irwin  in  his  recent 
book,  we  must  discuss  the  subject  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  definiteness. 
We  have  in  our  hearts  the  motive  to 
peace;  that  was  well-developed  long 
before  1914;  but  the  war  rushed  upon 
us  in  spite  of  its  "manifest  impossibil- 
ity." Books  like  "The  Fruits  of  Vic- 
tory" may  help  to  bring  our  heads  out 
of  the  clouds  and  our  feet  to  earth. 
They  will  help  us  to  decide  not  only 
the  question,  "Do  we  believe  in  peace?" 
— but  also  the  far  more  vital  question, 
"What  are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  for 
peace?" 

Mr.  Angell  has  not  furnished  us  with 
a  road-map  to  disarmament  and  last- 
ing peace;  he  has,  indeed,  said  nothing 
essentially  new.  But  he  has  brought 
together  an  unusual  amount  of  chal- 
lenging material.  He  helps  to  rouse  us 
from  the  apathy  into  which  we  sank 
after  the  armistice.  He  helps  to  stir  us 
from  the  gloom  and  disillusionment 
which  followed  the  knowledge  that 
mankind  could  cry  "Peace!  Peace!" 
for  generations,  and  then  plunge  into- 
the  bloodiest  war  in  history. 

We  must  not  set  our  hopes  too  high. 
Only     recently     (September     1),    in    a 
speech  at  the  Army  War  College,  Presi- 
dent Harding  said:  "No  matter  where- 
the  best  aspirations  of  the  world  may- 
lead    us,    no   matter    what    tremendous; 
and  gratifying  progress  is  made,  there 
may  never  be  a  time  without  the  neces- 
sity for  armed  forces  in  every  govern- 
ment."   This    is    not    pessimism.    It    is 
merely  wisdom.  It  is  prompted,  doubt- 
less,   by   the   wise    conviction    that   we> 
must  not  have  at  Washington  another- 
great  rousing  of  hopes,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  delay  and  nonfulfillment.  But 
this  does  not  render  futile  the  passion 
for  peace  on  the  part  of  men  like  our 
present  author.  He  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  H.  G.  Wells  refers  in  his  "Out- 
line of  History":  "The  terrible  experi- 
ences of  the  Great  War  have  made  very 
many    men    who    once    took    political 
things    lightly    take    them    now    very 
gravely.  To  a  certain  small  number  of 
men   and  women  the   attainment  of  a 
world   peace  has   become   the   supreme 
work    in    life,   has   become   a    religious 
self-devotion.    .  .  .    Perhaps    now   most 
human  beings   in   the   world   are  well- 
disposed     towards     such     efforts,     but. 
rather    confusedly    disposed;    they    are 
without  any  clear  sense  of  what  must, 
be    done   and    what    ought   to   be    pre- 
vented, that  human  solidarity  may  be- 
advanced." 
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Let  Mr,  Wells  give  the  final  word  to 
this  notice  of  a  worthy  book  on  a  sub- 
ject which  will  always  elude  the  powers 
of  men,  a  subject  on  which  the  last 
word  will  never  be  said: 

Sooner  or  later  that  unity  must  come 
or  else  plainly  men  must  perish  by  their 
own  inventions.  We,  because  we  believe  in 
the  power  of  reason  and  in  the  increasing 
good-will  of  men,  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  reject  the  latter  possibility.  But  the  way 
to  the  former  may  be  very  long  and  tedious, 
very  tragic  and  wearisome,  a  martyrdom 
of  many  generations,  or  it  may  be  trav- 
eled over  almost  swiftly  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  or  so.  That  depends  on  forces 
whose  nature  we  understand  to  some  ex- 
tent now,  but  not  their  power.  There  has 
to  be  a  great  process  of  education  by  pre- 
cept and  by  information  and  by  experience, 
but  there  are  as  yet  no  quantitative  meas- 
ures of  education  to  tell  us  how  much  has 
to  be  learnt  or  how  soon  that  learning  can 
be  done.  Our  estimates  vary  with  our 
moods ;  the  time  may  be  much  longer  than 
our  hopes  and  shorter  than  our  fears. 

Guy  Emerson. 

Woman:  Old  Style  and  New 

Mrs.  Fabeell.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  With 

an    Introduction   by   Mildred   Howells. 

New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
YrviEN.   By  W.  B.  Maxwell.  New  York: 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
Dangerous    Ages.    By    Rose    Macaulay. 

New  York :  Boni  and  Liveright. 

MRS.  Farrell"  gives  the  effect  of  a 
"revival,"  in  the  stage  sense; 
but  as  a  book  this  is  really  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  novel.  Under  the  title 
"Private  Theatricals"  it  was  printed  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  1875.  Howells 
was  editor ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  wrote 
it  as  it  came  out,  and  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  it  developed  as  a  serial. 
For  some  reason  he  never  cared  to 
make  a  book  if  it.  Oddly  enough  his 
very  last  novel,  written  nearly  half  a 
century  later,  had  much  the  same  time 
and  setting,  the  rural  New  England  of 
the  middle  seventies,  where  farmers' 
wives  were  supplementing  the  meagre 
returns  of  an  already  worn-out  soil  by 
"taking  in  boarders."  Summer  hotels 
were  not,  and  the  precarious  chances 
of  country  boarding  were  all  that  good 
Boston  people  like  the  Kelwyns  or  a 
Mrs.  Farrell  had  to  choose  from  in 
holiday  season.  "The  Vacation  of  the 
Kelvi^ns"  is  a  more  finished  piece  of 
work,  and  more  characteristic  of  the 
mature  Howells.  It  is  full  of  the  dry 
and  demure  humor  with  which  the  nov- 
elist could  still  permit  himself  to  adorn 
his  facts  after  his  final  enrollment  un- 
der the  banner  of  realism,  or  veritism, 
or  whatever  he  preferred  to  call  the 
method  of  the  elect.  But  the  later  novel 
is  a  bit  arid ;  there  is  nobody  in  it  one 
can  care  much  for,  except  as  a  speci- 
men. If  it  be,  as  the  subtitle  avers,  an 
idyl,  it  is  the  idyl  of  one  who  had  long 
forsworn  romance  and  its  works.  There 
is  a  warmth  and,  let  us  say,  a  credulity 
about  "Mrs.  Farrell"  which  is  endear- 
ing. It  is  the  story  of  one  who  still 
looks  with  affection  as  well  as  with 
amusement  upon  the  world  of  women. 
If  Mrs.  Farrell  is  what  would  now  be 
nicknamed  a  "vamp,"  she  is  involun- 
tarily and   even  helplessly  so,   a   child 
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direct  method.  Order  Now-Don't  Delay 


NO  MORE  THAN  Z  CONTAINERS  TO 
A  CUSTOMER  AT  THIS  SPECIAl  PRICE 
•  "Xbui- First  Order  means  a  loss  to  me  • 


STOMACH  TROUBLE 

rt'RED  WITH  FOOD.  Send  postcard  for  free  booklet — • 
•HOW  FOODS  CURE."  DR.  EUGENE  CHRISTIAN, 
Dept.    1210,  Broadway  at  71st  Street,  New  York. 


Drumfire  Dishwasher 

The  Drumfire's  a  wonder.  Washes  dishes, 
silver  and  glassware  quickly.  No  motor 
to  buy.  Washes  vegetables  also.  Its  price 
— only  $45 — soon  saved  through  care  of 
the  chi.ia.  Try  it.  See  foryourself.  We  so 
thoroughly  believe  in  it  that  we  let  re- 
SDonsible  persons  use  it  free  for  ten  days. 
Write  dired:  to  our  factory. 
THE  DIETZ  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  Oe.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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and  a  weapon  of  nature.  New  England 
has  no  place  for  her,  but  can  not  ob- 
scure her  warm  and  generous  allure- 
ment. Beside  her  the  Parthenope  of 
"The  Vacation  of  the  Kelwyns"  is  a 
chill  prig,  and  even  Rachel  Woodward 
becomes  a  piteous  embodiment  of  the 
New  England  conscience.  Mrs.  Farrell, 
in  short,  is  of  larger  mould  than  the 
later  heroines  about  whose  ladylike 
sentiments  and  foibles  Mr.  Howells's 
fancy  was  to  play  so  slily  and  unac- 
tionably. 

Miss  Howells  notes  in  her  graceful 
introduction  the  amusing  quaintness  of 
this  feminine  world  of  the  seventies, 
"the  general  resignation  of  even  faintly 
middle-aged  ladies  to  headaches  and  in- 
validism, and  the  walks  taken  through 
woods  and  meadows  in  trailing  drap- 
eries." Hardly  less  quaint  seems  the  fem- 
inine world  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  "Vivien," 
though  only  a  matter  of  twenty  years 
separates  us  from  it.  Vivien's  father  is 
a  figure  out  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  Lady  Col- 
wyn  is  a  dowager  of  dowagers,  Mrs. 
Amcliff  e  a  siren  of  the  elder  mode ;  Stan- 
ford and  Lord  Helensburgh  are  villain 
and  hero  as  conceived  in  the  years  of 
the  Jubilee  and  the  Boer  War.  Vivien 
herself  is  that  long  outmoded  young  per- 
son, a  sensitive  and  thoroughly  "nice" 
girl.  All  this  goes  to  explain  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Marshall's  enthusiasm  over  the 
story.  This  is  the  period,  these  (in 
part)  are  the  materials  of  his  own  art. 
....  I  confess  that  the  happy  ending 
of  "Vivien"  is  almost  too  saccharine 
even  for  a  tolerably  faithful  Victorian 
taste.  When  the  fairy  prince  comes 
back  to  his  Vivien  from  the  wars  and 
mentions  the  word  wife  (he  has  grossly 
insulted  her  before  on  several  occa- 
sions), she  whimpers,  "Your  wife?" 
and  grovels  before  him.  Her  birth  is 
not  so  bad,  but  she  has  neither  wealth 
nor  title.  Hence  she  is  a  "goose-girl," 
and  his  condescension  is  almost  too 
much  to  bear:  "Oh,  my  prince.  Lift  me 
up,  or  leave  me  here.  Do  with  me  what 
you  like."  The  prince  (who  is  a  Duke) 
chooses  to  lift  her  up,  with  supernal 
indulgence:  "Unworthy?  Hush.  My 
sweet,  my  silly  Vivien.  You  are  good, 
you  are  brave,  you  are  beautiful.  What 
more  should  a  man  want  in  his  wife?" 
She  is  good,  she  is  immaculate,  as  he  is 
not;  and  physical  virtue,  in  both  their 
minds,  is  where  it  ought  to  be. 

"Dangerous  Ages"  is  a  chronicle  of 
that  strangely  different  world  of 
women  in  which,  after  a  scant  twenty 
years,  we  find  (or  fancy)  ourselves  to 
be  living.  "Vivien"  seems  to  have  noth- 
ing behind  it  but  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury tradition  and  practice — Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Trollope,  Reade.  "Danger- 
ous Ages"  is  a  perfect  blossom  of  the 
post-Wellsian  florescence.  It  begins 
where  the  professional  anti-Victorians 
leave  off,  assuming  a  human  sphere 
which  has  cast  off  the  ancient  super- 
stitions and  inhibitions,  and  which  re- 
volves freely  if  not  too  steadily  on  its 
own  axis;  or,  let  us  say,  which  tugs 
manfully  and  womanfully,  if  without 
miraculous  results,  at  its  own  boot- 
straps. The  free  world,  at  all  events, 
is  here  and  we  are  in  it.  When  little 
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T^KOM  sun-bathed  villages  of  Italy  come  these 
•'■  beautiful  Luncheon  Sets  to  grace  your  table.  On 
an  unusual  quality  of  round-thread  Italian  Linen  with 
motifs  in  Italian  needle  point,  cut  work  and  embroid- 
ery they  present  the  rare  charm  of  exquisite  design 
and  perfect  needlework. 

Set  of  25  pieces,  12  Place  Mats,  12  Finger  Bowl 
Doilies  and  a  centerpiece.     $67.50. 

Luncheon  Sets,  Table  Cloths,  Napkins  and 
articles  of  Personal  Wear — all  are  described 
in  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog  No.  1  4. 
Write  for  it  today.     It  will  be  mailed  free. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and   33d  Sts.,  New    York 


F»EAISHJXS 

4  pounds  large  shelled  Virginia  peanuts  and  re- 
ceipt making  Candy,  Butter,  Salted  Peanuts,  $1.00 
postpaid;  or  3  pounds  of  same  fresh  roasted,  $1.00, 
packed  in  sanitary  sack,  guaranteeing  satisfaction. 
GATES  PEANUT  CO.,  Gates,  N.  C. 


Cut  ont  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  as,  with  your  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
the  razor  for  30  davs  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  OS 
$1.85.    If  you  don'tlike  it  return  it.    SEND  NO  MONEY. 
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Two  New  Hardy  Hedge  Plants  now  Ready  for  You 

n  D«-ko^..Tr    *'<"'   beauty,    symmetry   and   en- 

DOX-DarOcrry    durance.     Solves  the  problem  of 

a  dependable  edging  or  low  border  hedge. 

Ik.,.!:.....  D..:.!.^'!'  Sturdy  and  dependable  for 
IDOIlUm  rriVei  large  hedges;  resembles  Cali- 
fornia Privet,  but  much  hardier  and  does  not  winter- 
kill-      Fall  Planting  Booklet  sent  on  reauest. 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 
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Watch  Your  Nerves 

When  you  see  red  blood  escaping  you  know 
your  vitality  is  escaping  with  it,  and  you 
promptly  stop  the  flow. 

Millions  of  people  live  on,  indifferent  to  the 
loss  of  vital  power  even  more  serious  than  the 
loss  of  blood — the  LOSS 
OF  NERVE  FORCE. 

Strengthen  Your 

Nerves 

Paul  von  Boeck- 

mann,  the  noted  Nerve 

Culturist,   has  written  a 

remarkable  book  (64  paia;es) 

which  explains  the  Laws  of 

Nerve    Force,   and  teaches    in 

the  simplest  language  How  to 

Soothe,    Calm,    and    Care   for 

the  Nerves,     It  is  the  result 


What  Readers  Say 

•'I  h»ve  raised  12  pounds  sinct 
reading  your  book,  aod  1  feel  Eo  en- 
ergetic.'* 

'•Your  book  did  more  for  me  for 
indigestion  than  two  courses  in 
oieting." 

.  vSt^'-hearllajioarjeailArJfaiD  and 
m_T  nerves  are  fine.  I  thought  I  had 
heart  trouble,  but  it  was  Bimplj  a 
case  of  abused  nerves." 
"Tour  book  has  helped  my  nerves 
wonderfullv.  I  am  sleeping  so  wet), 
and  in  the  morning  I  feel  so  rested. ' ' 
"The  advice  given  in  your  book  on 
relaxation  anil  calming  of  nerves  has 
cleared  my  brain.  Before  I  was  half 
dizzy  ah  the  time. " 
A  prominert  lawyer  in  Ansoniat 
Conn.,  says  :  '•  Your  book  saved  me 
from  a  nervous  collapse,  such  as  I 
bad  three  years  ago.  I  now  sleep 
soundly  and  am  gaining  weight.  I 
can  a^rain  do  a  real  dav's  work.  " 


of  over  20  years'  study  of 
nervous  people. 

Send  for  this  Book  TODAY. 
If    after    reading  this 
book  you  do  not  agree 
that   It   teaches    the 
greatest  lesson  on 
Health  and  Men- 
tal    Efficiency 
you  have  ever 
had,  return 
it,  and  your 
money  will  be  re- 
funded at  once — plus 

the    outlay    in    postage  you 
may  have  incurred, 

A  keen  and  highly-or- 
ganized nervous  system  is 
the  most  precious  gift  of 
Nature.  To  be  dull  nerved 
means  to  be  dnll  brained, 
insensible  to  the  higher 
things  in  life  —  Ambition. 
Moral  Courage,  Love  and 
Mental  force.  Therefore 
care  for  your  nerves. 


Price  of  book  O  [^ 
is  only  .  .   .  ^OC 

(coin  or  stamps  )    Address 


RAUL  VON    BOECKIVfAlMN,  R.  S. 

Studio  236.  110  West  40th  Street.  New  York  City 
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Good  poncttiatlon  give»  power  and  cleamesa 
to  boslnesa  letters.    Good  punctuators  draw 
more  money.  The  free  cyclopedia  shows  how. 
Vest   pocket  size.    Interesting,   simple,   no 
technical  rules,  examples  for  every  case.  By 
head  Professor  Manly  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.    A  post  cardbring^  yours  free. 
Also  Free  Catalog  of  Home  Study  Books, 

F.J.Drake&Co.,  o^"*  Michigan  At  , Chicago 
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A  NEW  EDITION 


We  will  name  our  Special  Price  ^aii  easy  terms  ><  payment  an<i 
mul  free  our  3'J  Ueautifnl  aample  paies  to  atl  readers  intereeteJ.  A 
coupon  fur  TOUT conTenience  la  printed  at  the  Ijottom  o(  this  advertise- 
ment. Tear  off  the  coupon,  wtltti  name  and  address  plainly  and  mail  now 
before  yeu  foreet  it.  We  do  not  print  our  low  price  for  the  reason  it 
would  work  iujurj  to  the  B&fe  of  future  editions.  MAIL  THE  COl'PON 
NO  VV. 


FREE  COUPON 
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WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 

140  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 
Please  nail  ^our  32-po-  ♦■'ce  Sample  booklet  of  The  New 
Sta-d-rdHistoryof  the  World,  an.livrlte  me  lull  pMiicularsol.vuiir 
special  ofler  to  The  Independent  reader.. 
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Gerda  and  Barry  fall  in  love  and  the 
time  comes  for  an  "understanding,"  it 
is  Gerda  who  proposes  a  "free  union," 
and  it  is  Barry  who  will  not  take  her 
on  these  terms.  Not  that  he  has  any 
indignant  objection  to  her  theories,  but 
he  wants  his  children  to  have  a  fair 
chance,  and  confesses  that  he  happens 
to  be  a  marrying  man  anyhow.  And 
when  Gerda  is  talking  it  over  with  her 
mother,  and  Neville  warns  her  that 
Barry  may  look  elsewhere  for  a  wife, 
the  girl  cries,  "I  can't  help  it,  mother. 
I  can't  do  what  I  don't  approve  of  for 
that.  How  could  I?"  And  her  mother 
replies  without  further  ado,  "No,  dar- 
ling, of  course  you  couldn't;  I  apolo- 
gize. But  do  see  if  you  can't  get  to  ap- 
prove of  it,  or  anyway  to  be  indifferent 
about  it.  Such  a  little  thing!" 

Twenty,  thirty,  forty,  sixty,  eighty, 
are,  roughly,  the  ages  of  Gerda,  her 
aunt  Nan,  her  mother  Neville,  her 
grandmother  Mrs.  Hilary,  and  her 
greatgrandmother ;  and  they  are  all 
dangerous  ages  but  the  last.  Neville  at 
forty-three,  her  business  of  motherhood 
done  with,  tries  vainly  to  take  up  the 
career  her  marriage  has  interrupted. 
Mrs.  Hilary,  a  feeble  egotist,  finds 
nothing  at  sixty-three  to  live  for.  "The 
bitter  emptiness  of  sixty-three  turned 
her  sick  with  frustration."  Nan,  Ne- 
ville's unmarried  sister,  has  lived  the 
life  of  free  attachments,  and  turns,  at 
thirty-three,  to  love — turns  with  some- 
thing like  condescension  to  find  herself 
flouted  and  set  on  the  shelf.  Only 
"Grandmama,"  who  in  her  eighties  has 
outlived  the  expectation  of  anything, 
and  has  won  the  negative  peace  of  the 
noncombatant,  finds  any  comfort  in 
life.  Grandmama  and  Pamela  (sister 
to  Nan  and  Neville)  who,  at  thirty- 
nine,  possessed  of  a  calling  and  a  de- 
voted woman  friend,  has  attained  a  sort 
of  remote  immunity  from  danger.  With 
Pamela  and  Grandmama  lies  the  last 
word:  "Pamela  said  blandly  to  Grand- 
mama, when  the  old  lady  commented 
one  day  on  her  admirable  composure, 
'Life's  so  short,  you  see.  Can  anything 
which  lasts  such  a  little  while  be  worth 
making  a  fuss  about?'  .  .  .  *Ah,'  said 
Grandmama,  'that's  been  my  philoso- 
phy for  ten  years  .  .  .  only  ten  years. 
You've  no  business  with  it  at  your  age, 
child.'  .  .  .  'Age,'  returned  Pamela,  neg- 
ligent and  cool,  'has  extremely  little  to 
do  with  anything  that  matters.  ...  I 
certainly  don't  see  quite  what  all  the 
fuss  is  about.' " 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

Mr.  J.  H.  Curie,  the  author  of  a  book 
of  travel  called  '  The  Shadow  Show," 
has  now  written  another  entitled  "This 
World  of  Curs''  (Doran).  Both  are 
written  in  a  breathless,  rather  self- 
conscious  style,  with  more  than  an 
agreeable  repetition  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  first  person,  singular.  Some- 
thing, undoubtedly,  should  be  done  to 
vary  the  manner  of  the  usual  globe- 
trotter's recital,  but  we  do  not  think 
Mr.  Curie  has  found  the  secret.  He 
writes  of  Africa,  South  America, 
North  America,  Asia,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  the  islands  of  the  seas. 
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,H,  John  Wcntworth  ,„, 

By   Lawrence  Shaw  Mayo 
[HJ   A  charming  biograpliy  of  the  last    |h| 
^^    royal   Governor   of   New   Hamp- 
|h|   shire,  with  due  attention  to  local    lui 

conditions.       Heiiotype     illustra- 
IHI    tions ;      typography      by      Bruce 
Rogers. 

$5.00   at  all    bookshops 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

IHI         ''  Randall  Hall 
Cainbr'due.  Mass. 
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15  West  44th  Street    IjJI 
New  York  City 
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VOLTAIRE 


We  have  6  Tolumes  of  Voltaire's  works, 
which  we  are  ofiEering  at  the  special  price  of 
$1  for  the  entire  set.  Here  are  the  books  you 
get  for  only  a  dollar  bill:  1.  Eighteen  Little 
Essays.  2.  Toleration.  3.  Pocket  Theology. 
4.  The  Ignorant  Philosopher,  5.  How  Voltaire 
Evaded  Persecution,  6.  Victor  Hugo's  Oration 
on  Voltaire,  A  chance  to  learn  about  a  great, 
witty  thinker.  Just  ask  for  our  "Voltaire  Li- 
brary." $1  Includes  carriage  charges  as  well 
as  price  of  6  books.  Appeal  Publishing  Co., 
437  Appeal  Bldg,,    Girard,   Kans, 


SCHOOLS 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 

Eighty-sixth   year   began    September   28,    1921. 

For   catalogue,    address 

THE  DEAN   OF   STUDENTS. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 
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V  Send  10  cents  for  2S8-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
m  Stuttering,    "Its   Cause  and   Cure."      It  tells  how  I 
%■    cured  myself  aft«r  stammering  20  yrs.     B.  N.  Bogue, 
W    4171  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


^STAMMER 


Catalogue  on 
Request 


J^aiional  College 
9fjGRirovraclie 

r—  iRESIDENTIALy 

I  28  Ashland  Blvd.  Chicago 
I  Unsurpassed  facilities  for  a  com- 
I  plete  Scientific  Chiropractic  edu- 
I  cation.  Distingruiebed  Faculty.  Modem 
I  and  extensive  laboratory  equipment. 
I  Larg'e  clinic.  Gymnasium  dormitory 
I  and  students'  aid  dept.  Chfcagro'B  op- 
I  portanity  for  self  help  unlimited.  Enter 
I  qgarterly.  3-year  term.    14th  Year. 


"gS'  BANKING 

Tells  of  the  great  opportunities  in  this  attractive 

profession,  and  bow  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare 

time.      Send  for  copy  at  once.      No  obligations. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN,  Pres., 

American  School  of  Finance      48  McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 
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THE  EMPTY  SACK 

By   BASIL  KING 

Are  you,  like  Bradley  Collingham,  at- 
tempting to  "make  empty  sacks  stand  up- 
right?" As  the  Neio  York  Tribune  writes: 
"There  is  much  to  be  read  between  the 
lines  in  'The  Empty  Sack'."  Don't  miss 
it.      $2.00. 

COBWEB 

By  GEORGE  AGNEW  CHAMBERLAIN 

A  dashing  love  story  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent vein  from  the  realistic  novels  of  re- 
cent success.  A  frankly  romantic  tale  of  a 
man  who  married  a  girl  when  be  did  not 
know    who    she    was.      $2.00. 

MRS.  FARRELL 

By  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

was  written  in  the  author's  youth  and  never 
before  published  in  book  form.  How  the 
flirtatiousness  of  this  ultra-modern  young 
widow  forces^  her  into  a  dilemma,  is  told 
with  Howell's  rare  subtlety  and  humor. 
$2.00. 

BROKEN  to  the  PLOW 

By   CHARLES   CALDWELL   DOBIE 

The  story  of  an  under-dog — one  of  the 
millions    of    "salary    slaves." 

The  Boston  Transcript  calls  it:  "Intensely 
modern  and  carrying  with  it  a  sweeping 
power  much  akin  to  that  of  some  of  Jack 
London's    tales."      $2.00. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers 

Estab.  1817  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Anglo-American 
Future 

By  A.  G.  Gardiner 

Brilliantly  interesting.  Should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  American. 
P.  W.  Wilson  in  Weekly  Review:  "In 
THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  FUTURE  we 
find  an  ample  wisdom  and  a  calm,  generous 
outlook  which  lift  the  argument  to  the  level 
of  a  great  diplomatic  document."  $1.50 

THOMAS  SELTZER,  5  W.  50th  St.,  N.Y. 


EASY  LESSONS  IN  EINSTEIN. 
By  E.  E.  Slosson. 

The  simple  explanation  for  the  layman, 
with  Einstein's  own  brief  statement.  6th 
printing.    $1.35. 

THE  TREND  OF  THE  RACE. 
By  S.  J.  Holmes. 

Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  study  for  the  layman  of  the 
forces  which  are  modifying  the  direction 
of    human    evolution.      $4.00. 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  &  CO. 
1  West  47th  Street,  New  York 


IMusic  Lessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


CompleteConservatory 
Course  by  Mail 


BAtEHome. 


Wonderful  home  stndy  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers.  En- 
dorsed by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  yon. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 
Anu  InclriimonI  Write  naming  course  yon  are  interested 
f»liy  SliaH!  UIIICIIlin:Piano,Harmony, Voice. PublicSchool 
Music,  Violin. Comet. Mandolin. Guitar, Banjo  or  Reed  Organ 
-and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.    SEND  for  it  NOWl 

UniversityExtensionConsGfvatoryi  385  siegei-MiersBMg., Chicago 
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Do  You  Get  the  Blues! 

Most  cases  of  the  "blues"  and  many  cases  of  illness  are 
induced  by  our  nerves.  Or,  by  our  failure  to  control 
our  nerves. 

Here  are  books  that  tell  interestingly  on  how  to  control 
and  make  the  most  of  our  nervous  system.  They  are  all 
written  by  authorities  on  nervous  disorders. 

Outwitting  our  Nerves  $2.24 

/.  A.  Jackson  and  H.  M.  Salisbury) 

How  the  Mind  Cures,  G.  F.  Butter\  $2.24 

Mastery  of  Nervousness,  R.  S.  Carroll  $2.09 

The  Nervous^ Housewife,  A.  M^erson  $1.88 

Our  Nervous  Friends,  R.  S.  Carroll  $1.69 

"Read  one  good  book  each  week" 
Macy's  Main  Floor,  Rear,  35th  St. 


HERALD  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 


gar78flt^ty8?ll^l^ta?ll!^t^t?s?li7S?iri»1ti^t:rsvir?^ 


By  Corinne 

MY  BROTHER  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT     ^°--«'* 

KODinson 

An  intimate  picture  of  his  childhood,  boyhood,  youth 
and  manhood.     Illustrated.  $3.00 


THE     NEW     WORLD     OF    ISLAM  By  Lothrop  Stoddard 

A  highly  significant  analysis  of  the  Moslem  unrest. 
With  Map.  $3.00 

ESSAYS     ON     ENGLISH  By  Brander  Matthews 

A  diverting  and  stimulating  glimpse  of  the  language 
in  the  process  of  growth.  $2.00 


MY  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE   By  the  p 


rincess  Cantacuzene 


The    noteworthy    memoirs    of    a    granddaughter    of 
General  Grant.    Illustrated.  $3.00 


SCHOLARSHIP     AND     SERVICE      By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

The  ideals  of  the  modern  university.  $2.50 


THE     MAN     IN     THE     STREET  By  Meredith  NichoUon 

A  group  of  papers  on  American  topics.  $2.00 


THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  EDWARD  BOK 

The  autobiography  of  a  Dutch  boy  SO  years  after. 
New,  low-priced  edition  $3.00 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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METROPOLITAN 
AUDITORIUM 

Madison  Avenue  at  Twenly-Fonrth  Street 

This   handsome   new  fireproof  Auditorium 

at  street  level  is  now  available  for  con- 
certs, lectures,  organization  and  non  po- 
litical meetings.  Seating  capacity,  exclu- 
sive of  large  stage,  over  eleven  hundred. 
For  dates,  terms  and  all  information 
apply  to 

0,  A.  WOODRUFF,  Agent  for  Buildinf 
Room  121  One  Madison  Ave..  New  York  City 


DIVIDENDS 


TABLETS 


BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  "Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

CDept.  24)  556  "W.  27tli  St.,  New  York  City 

Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co     Dept.  128 
St.  Louis,    Mo. 


BOROPTO 


SHARPENS  VISION 

It's  a  system  of  treating  the  eyes  at  home; 
is  practiced  daily  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Bon- 
Opto  system  quickly  relieves  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  and  lids.  It  cleanses,  soothes,  and 
rests  tired,  dusty,  work-strained  eyes  and  is 
a  help  to  better  eyesight.  Ask  your  druggist. 
He  knows.  He  will  refund  your  money 
without  question,  if  you  are  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  oiher  home  eye  treatment  like 
Bon-Opto. 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

128th  Dividend 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  Two 
Dollars  and  Twenty-five  cents  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Saturday,  October  15,  1921, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Tuesday,  September  20,  1921. 
H.   BLAIR-SMITH,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Three  Year  Six  Per  Cent  Gold  Notes 

Due  October  1,   1922 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  October  1,  1921,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, 16  Wall  Street,  or  in  Boston  at  The  Mer- 
chants   National   Bank. 

H.   BLAIR-SMITH,  Treasurer. 

United   Shoe   Machinery 
Corporation 

The  directors  of  this  corporation  have  declared 
a  dividend  of  1%%  on  the  preferred  capital  stock. 
They  have  also  declared  a  dividend  of  50c  per 
share  on  the  common  capital  stock.  The  divi- 
dends on  both  preferred  and  common  stock  are 
payable  October  5,  1921,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  September  20,   1921. 

L.  A.   COOLIDGE,   Treasurer. 

PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND  NO.  23 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.23  per 
share  upon  the  Common  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company,  will  be  paid  on  October  15,  1921,  to 
shareholders  of  record  at  close  of  business  Sep- 
tember 30,  1921.  The  transfer  books  will  not  be 
closed  and  checks  will  be  mailed  from  the  office 
of  the  company  in  time  to  reach  stockholders  on 
the   date   they  are   payable. 

A.    F.    HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
San  Francisco.   California. 


English,  Literature  and 

Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of    the     English     Department, 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Suggestive  Questions  for  Those  Who  Are 
Preparing  to  Write  in  The  Independ- 
ent's Essay  Contest  on  "The  Limita- 
tion  of  Armament." 

1.  Examine  the  articles  entitled,  "What  Are 
We  Willing  to  Sacrifice  for  Peace?"  "A 
Good  Word  Gone  Wrong,"  "The  Leader- 
ship of  Secretary  Hughes,"  and  the  various 
news  articles  and  editorial  articles  that  in 
any  way  concern  "The  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment," or  the  coming  conference  at  Wash- 
ington. Make  notes  of  all  the  points  that 
appeal  to  you  as  particularly  valuable. 
Mark,  or  underline,  passages  to  which  you 
may  wish  to  refer  at  some  later  time.  Be- 
gin the  preparation  of  a  carefully  indexed 
book  of  material  for  writing  on  "The 
Limitation  of  Armament." 

2.  Give  a  clear  explanation  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  following  expressions:  (a)  Tradi- 
tional patriotism;  (b)  The  impulse  to  the 
assertion  of  power;  (c)  Political  morali- 
ties;   (d)    Our  standard  of  values. 

3.  Prepare  a  well-organized  exposition  that 
will  show  how  every  one  of  the  four  points 
named  in  the  preceding  "question"  af- 
fects the  peace  of  the  world.  Explain  how 
"traditional  patriotism"  may  work  great 
harm  as  well  as  great  good ;  how  "the  im- 
pulse to  the  assertion  of  power"  may  harm 
as  well  as  benefit ;  how  "political  morality" 
may  benefit  the  world,  and  the  lack  of  it 
cause  lasting  damage ;  and  how  a  nation's 
"standard  of  values"  may  raise  a  nation  to 
true   greatness,   or   bring   it  to  ruin. 

4.  Give  a  short  talk  in  which  you  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  opening  sentence  of  "What 
Is    Peace   Worth?" 

5.  The  article  just  named  says  that  no  cov- 
enants, no  agreements,  can  alone  bring 
peace.  "The  will  to  peace  must  first  grow 
in  the  hearts  of  men."  Give  reasons  that 
wUl  support  your  belief  concerning  the 
truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  statements. 
Is  the  writer  opposed  to  such  conferences 
as  the  coming  conference  at  Washington  ? 
What  would  he  probably  say  concerning 
the  value  of  such   conferences  ? 

6.  Mr.  Norman  Angell  says,  "A  people  that 
starves  is  a  people  thinking  only  of  ma- 
terial things — food."  Consider  the  present 
condition  of  Russia ;  of  the  lands  east  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  of  India ;  and  of  China. 
What  would  Mr.  Angell  wish  the  people  in 
these  lands  to  do  ?  How  can  you  apply  Mr. 
Angell's  statement  to  your  own  conduct 
in  life? 

7.  "Discussions  of  peace  and  disarmament  in 
the  past  have  be  n  altogether  too  much  a 
matter  of  rose  leaves  and  heliotrope."  What 
does  the  sentence  mean  ?  What  figure  of 
speech  does  the  writer  employ?  What  is 
the  effect  of  using  the  figure?  Write  an 
original  sentence  that  will  also  make  use 
of  figures  of  speech,  and  that  will  tell  what 
sort  of  discussions  of  disarmament  would 
be  the  opposite  of  the  type  named  in  the 
quoted  sentence. 

8.  Write  a  short  composition  in  which  you 
tell  some  of  the  things  that  it  may  be 
necessary   to   "sacrifice"   for   peace. 

9.  In  "A  Good  Word  Gone  Wrong"  Agnes 
Repplier  says  that  the  war  made  "propa- 
ganda" a  term  of  reproach.  Prepare  a 
clear  definition  of  propaganda,  showing  by 
examples  how  the  meaning  of  the  word 
has    been   twisted. 

10.  The  last  paragraph  of  "The  Leadership  of 
Secretary  Hughes"  says  that  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments  will  lead  the  American  people 
to  "international  thinking."  Give  a  talk  in 
which  you  tell  just  how  the  Conference  will 
do   this. 

11.  Questions  on    Literature. 

1.  Read  "Women :  Old  Style  and  New,"  and 
other  book  reviews  in  this  number  of  The 
Independent. 

2.  What  three  types  of  women  have  appeared 
in   recent  fiction  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "enrollment  under  the 
banner  of   realism,   or   veritism"  ? 

4.  What  is  "dry  and  demure  humor"  ? 

5.  What  "tradition  and  practice"  was  estab- 
lished by  every  one  of  the  following  writers  : 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope,  Reade? 
Which  books  by  these  v^riters  would  be  in- 
teresting reading  for  the  average  school 
student  7 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former  Principal  of  the  High   School 
of  Commerce,  New  York 

I.  America's    Foreign    Policy — The    Leader- 

ship of  Secretary  Hughes.  Treaty  Pros- 
pects. The  Week  at  Home.  The  Wash- 
ington   Conference. 

1.  What  mental  qualities  were  evident  in 
Charles  E.  Hughes  previous  to  Lis  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  State  which  indicated 
his   fitness   for   the   position? 

2.  "President  Harding  did  not  intend  t  be 
his  own  Secretary  of  State  as  Wilson  had 
chosen  to  be."  Upon  what  facts  in  Wilson's 
career  does  the  author  base  this  judgment? 

3.  What  is  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
present  administration  in  its  handling  of 
foreign  affairs? 

4.  How  are  these  aims  being  furthered  in  the 
negotiations  with  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary?  In  the  arrangements  for  the 
Washington  Conferenc  ?  In  the  negotia- 
tions being  carried  on  with   Japan? 

II.  Russia     and     the     Nations — Russia,     the 

Ward  of  the  Conference.  History 
Teaches.  ...  A  IVIongolian  Vision, 
Muscovite  Accusations  and  Polish 
Folly.    Muscovite    Honor. 

1.  Who  were  the  "Big  Three"  referred  to  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  second  editorial? 
Identify  each  of  the  thr°e  by  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  author. 

2.  "The  world  is  paying  a  heavy  price  today 
for  this  failure,"  etc.  What  proof  of  this 
statement  do  you  find  in  this  issue  of  The 
Independent  ? 

3.  "Russia's  position  is  far  different  from  that 
of  China."  In  what  respect  is  this  true? 

III.  Is  Peace  in  Ireland  in  Sight? — The 
Dawn  of  Sanity  in  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Situation. 

1.  Trace  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Irish  leaders  and  the  English 
Cabinet  from  their  beginning  last  summer 
up   to  the   present  time. 

2.  In  view  of  the  last  exchange  of  notes,  which 
side  is  in  the  better  position  just  now? 

3.  "Undoubtedly  also,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will 
desire  to  have  this  question  settled  before 
the    Washington    Conference."    Why? 

4.  "The  eternal  question  of  Ulster  blocks  the 
way."  What  is  this  question  ?  Is  any  per- 
manent  solution   possible? 

5.  Why  does  de  Valera  insist  on  a  recognition 
of  Ireland's  independence?  Why  does  Lloyd 
George  refuse  to  grant  this  recognition? 

IV.  Our  Domestic  Problems — The  Week  at 
Home. 

1.  What  difiiculties  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
passage  of  the  tax  and  tariff  bills  ?  The  rail- 
road relief  bill  ? 

2.  What  is  the  issue  involved  in  the  debate 
over  canal  tolls  repeal  bill?  Why  should  this 
question  be  settled  before  the  opening  of 
the    Washington    Conference? 

3.  What  solutions  will  the  Unemployment 
Conference  probably  have  to  offer  for  this 
problem  ? 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  Ku  Klnx 
Klan  originally  come  into  existence?  Why 
has   it  been   revived  at   the   present  time? 

V.  What    Are    We    Willing   to    Sacrifice   for 

Peace? 

1.  Who  is  Norman  Angell?  Professor  Myers? 
Will  Irwin?  H.   G.  WeUs? 

2.  "He  [Norman  Angell]  does  not  believe  that 
conferences  .  .  .  can  manufacture  endur- 
ing peace."  What  method  does  he  propose 
to  substitute  ? 

3  Comment  on  Professor  Myers'  statement 
that  "war  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past 
only  when  men  can  no  longer  fight  with  a 
good   conscience." 

4.  How  does  this  statement  fit  in  with  Presi- 
dent Harding's  assertion  that  "there  may 
never  be  a  time  without  the  necessity  for 
armed   forces    in   every   government"  7 

VI.  Machine  Politics  vs.  Reform  Move- 
ments— New  York's   Perpetual   Problem. 

1.  Is  there  in  your  community  a  political  con- 
dition similar  to  that  which  exists  in  New 
York  ?  How  do  the  "reformers"  meet  the 
power  of  the  organized  machine? 

2.  Upon  what  elements  in  the  population  do 
the  machine  politicians  depend  for  their 
strength  ?   The    "reformers"  ? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
"reform  administrations"  practically  never 
stay   in  power   for  more  than  one  term? 
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Unemployment — The  Views  of  a  Sociologist 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  History  of  Civilization,  Colum   bia  University 


THE  unemployment  conference,  called  by  President 
Harding,  should  take  either  a  more  or  a  less  super- 
ficial view  of  the  situation  than  has  been  forecast 
by  the  daily  press.  If  amelioration  only  is  to  be  considered, 
let  that  determination  be  frankly  announced  and  accepted 
without  prejudice.  If  causes  are  to  be  studied,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  deeper  into  the  phenomena  than 
current  investigations  attempt  to  go. 

Unemployment  is  an  economic  phenomenon,  but  also 
it  is  something  more.  Merely  economic  explanations  get 
nowhere.  One  might  as  well  try  to  explain  mental  dis- 
turbances without  reference  to  physiology,  or  try  to  ex- 
plain physiological  processes  without  reference  to  organic 
chemistry,  as  try  to  account  for  unemployment  and  to  in- 
terpret it  comprehensively  without  reference  to  the  sub- 
economic,  super-psychological  facts  of  collective  human 
behavior. 

The   Sociologist  Versus   the   Economist 

Without  attempting  refinements  of  discrimination  one 
may  say  that  economics  is  a  discussion  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  a  world  of  human  beings  bursting  with  "en- 
lightened self-interest,"  while  sociology  is  a  discussion  of 
what  is  likely  to  happen  if  it  turns  out  that  human  beings 
generally  are  not  enlightened  and  are  not  bursting  with 
much  of  anything  except,  now  and  then,  "pure  cussed- 
ness."  The  economist  assumes  that  most  of  us  know  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  and  thriftily  try  to 
avoid  loss.  The  sociologist  questions  the  assumption,  being 
convinced  that  most  of  us  are  as  reckless  and  wasteful  as 
a  crew  of  drunken  sailors.  The  economist  who  is  true  to 
form  is  too  often  an  uncompromising  individualist  or  a 
baptized  Socialist;  the  sociologist  frankly  wonders  how 
the  Socialist  "gets  that  way"  and  he  sees  no  harm  in  as 
much  restraint  of  individualism  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
criminal  law  and  the  sanitary  code. 

Every  so-called  "crisis"  of  unemployment  brings  to 
view  paradoxical  conduct  and  situations  that  bear  out  the 
foregoing  observations  and  point  to  the  deeper  causes  of 
idleness.  While  jobless  men  walk  the  streets  and  sleep  in 
parks,  farmers  with  wasting  crops  to  harvest  are  unable 
to  get  help  on  any  terms;  competent  and  trustworthy  do- 
mestic service  is  almost  unobtainable;  in  the  trades  men 
throw  down  their  tools  and  walk  out  on  factitious  disagree- 


ments, proclaiming  that  their  action  can  not  make  things 
worse  because  there  has  been  "over-production";  and 
everywhere  slacking  goes  merrily  on  because  it  "makes 
work." 

People    Act    According    to    Folkways 

These  things  are  not  rational,  and  rationalistic  explana- 
tions of  them  are  nonsense.  They  are  folkways,  as  truly 
as  costly  weddings  and  funerals  and  charity  balls  are. 
They  are  products  of  innumerable  impulses,  fantastic  be- 
liefs, imitations,  traditions,  and,  above  all,  of  that  in- 
satiable craving  for  compensations  of  inferiority  which 
makes  every  man  and  woman  alive  more  afraid  of  losing 
caste  than  of  any  other  misfortune  short  of  death.  To  go 
into  domestic  service,  to  be  a  farmer's  hired  man,  to  do 
more  work  in  a  day  than  your  fellow  craftsmen  do,  to 
work  with  "scabs,"  is  to  lose  caste,  and  employment  at  that 
price  is  not  acceptable. 

All  folkways  have  their  causes  in  fundamental  condi- 
tions, and  these  modern  folkways  of  unemployment  spring 
from  conditions  far  more  general  than  the  capitalism  to 
which  the  Marxian  creed  attributes  them.  Both  they  and 
capitalism  are  products  of  that  widening  of  the  market 
which  began  with  the  great  period  of  geographical  dis- 
covery. To  condense  into  a  sentence  the  large  philosophy 
of  a  big  subject,  unemployment  and  its  folkways  are  con- 
sequences of  the  intellectual  and  moral  inadequacy  of 
human  beings  to  produce  for  a  world  market  as  decently 
and  successfully  as  they  once  produced  for  a  neighbor- 
hood market. 

Business  Men  Don't  Know   Enough 

TTiis  inadequacy,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  is  not 
the  peculiar  deficiency  of  wage  earners.  It  is  a  serious 
inadequacy  of  business  men.  The  shoemaker,  the  weaver, 
the  smelter  of  iron,  the  maker  of  tools  and  implements  in 
the  old  days,  produced  goods  for  customers  individually 
known  to  him  and  for  use  among  people  who  would  bring 
their  complaints  of  imperfection  to  his  personal  attention. 
He  dealt  with  neighbors  that  he  had  to  live  with.  He  knew 
his  "help"  and  their  families.  Social  status  was  not  deter- 
mined by  employment  and  its  conditions  so  largely  as  now, 
and  holding  or  losing  caste  was  more  likely  to  turn  upon 
personal    qualities   and    conduct.    Demand    also    was    more 
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calculable.  The  market  was  all  in  sight,  and  it  changed 
but  slowly.  The  modern  business  man  produces  for  a  dis- 
tant market.  He  rarely  meets  the  people  who  use  the  goods 
that  he  sells.  He  knows  but  few  of  his  employees,  and  they 
are  left  to  work  out  their  own  ideas  of  what  will  and  what 
will  not  help  them  to  "stand  in  right"  with  one  another. 
His  imagination  rarely  pictures  the  remoter  consequences 
of  his  quality-cheapening  policies,  and  the  imaginations  of 
his  employees  of  course  fail  entirely  to  picture  the  conse- 
quences of  unintelligent  reactions  to  their  "inferiority 
complex." 

All  this  means  that  a  majority  of  present-day  business 
men  and  employees  are  now,  as  in  former  generations,  just 
about  intelligent  enough  and  just  about  honest  enough  to 
get  on  in  a  home  market  situation,  and  not  intelligent  or 
honest  enough  to  handle  a  world-market  situation  without 
recurring  disaster. 

Free     Traders     and     Protectionists  —  A     Plague     o'     Both 

Their  Houses 
The    economic    argument   for    free    trade    is    impeccable. 


There  has  never  been  a  strictly  economic  rejoinder  to  it 
that  has  not  been  infantile.  But  this  argument  assumes  the 
"economic  man"  of  the  Ricardian  philosophy,  and  he  is  an 
exceptional  individual.  The  multitudes  do  not  behave  as  he 
is  said  to  behave.  They  can't.  They  are  not  rational  enough, 
they  don't  know  enough,  they  are  not  morally  big  andl 
sound  enough.  These  facts  would  be  unassailable  data  for 
the  home  market  people  if  they  had  sense  enough  to  use 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  haven't,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  build  constructive  policies  upon  them  if 
the  magnitude  and  distress  of  unemployment  are  not  to 
increase. 

The  world  market  can  not  be  and  will  not  be  sacrificed  or 
limited.  All  in  all,  it  has  incalculably  enhanced  human 
well-being,  but  it  can  not  be  permitted  indefinitely  to  grow" 
at  the  expense  of  the  economic  self-sufficiency  of  local 
groups.  Yet  not  by  protectionism,  but  rather  by  that  up- 
building of  neighborhoods  and  villages  which  demands  in- 
dividual initiative  and  responsibility,  and  costs  untiring 
social  cooperation,  can  business  be  stabilized  and  prosperity- 
be  insured. 


The  Survival  of  the  Unfittest 

The  Eugenics  Congress  Up  Against  Inverted  Evolution 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


THERE  was  a  curious  contrast  in  the  tone  of  the  two 
international  congresses  held  in  New  York  during 
September.  The  outlook  of  the  first,  the  chemical 
congress,  was  optimistic.  The  outlook  of  the  second,  the 
eugenics  congress,  was  pessimistic.  Both  had  reason  to  re- 
joice in  the  recent  advance  of  their  sciences,  but,  while  the 
chemist  asserted  with  confidence  that  his  discoveries  would 
promptly  be  applied  to  human  needs,  the  eugenist  could 
not  feel  any  assurance  that  the  world  would  take  heed  of 
his  warnings,  although  the  future  of  the  race  was  im- 
periled. What  need  to  build  bigger  engines  if  the  engineer 
is  inferior?  Even  vitamines  will  not  put  pep  into  a  de- 
cadent people. 

That  civilization  is  cultivating  a  race  of  incapables  in 
its  midst  is  shown  by  various  statistical  studies.  The  Jukes, 
the  Nams,  the  Kallikaks  (or  the  kak  half  of  them) ,  the 
Zeros,  the  Ishmaelites,  and  innumerable  other  unidenti- 
fied strains  of  defectives  and  criminals  continue  to  in- 
crease at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Sanitary  science, 
benevolent  government,  and  Christian  compassion  are  the 
highest  achievements  of  human  endeavor,  yet  their  inad- 
vertent interaction  is  to  make  evolution  work  backward  in 
some  cases  and  to  promote  the  survival  of  the  unfit. 

Dr.  Horatio  M.  Pollock,  statistician  of  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  Commission,  says: 

The  burden  of  mental  disease  is  each  year  becoming 
heavier.  The  ratio  of  patients  with  mental  disease  under 
treatment  in  Institutions  per  100.000  of  population  in- 
creased   from    118.2    in    1890    to  220.1    in  1920.      The 
economic  loss  to  the  nation  on  account  of  mental  disease 
now  amounts  to  over  .$200,000,000  per  year.  As  less  than 
one-fourth  of  those  who  develop  psychoses  are  cured,  no 
permanent    relief   can    come    from    treating   patients    in 
hospitals. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  eugenist  shows  conclusively  that  so- 
ciety is  suffering  from  a  parasitic  disease.  The  hereditary 
criminal,  defective,  and  pauper  families  are  preying  on  the 
body  politic  as  the  tapeworm  and  hookworm  on  the  human 
body;  doing  it  a  double  injury,  both  robbing  and  wounding, 
sucking  its  blood  and  poisoning  it. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  one  must  beware  of  con- 
fusing poverty  and  pauperism.  Poverty,  being  an  economic 
condition,  may  possibly,  as  some  suppose,  be  entirely  eradi- 
cated by  increase  of  production  and  more  equable  distribu- 
tion. Pauperism,  being  an  hereditary  disease,  will  only  dis- 


appear when  the  strain  dies  out.  The  permanent  pauper  is 
one  who  is  unable,  from  inadequacy  of  intellect  or  insta- 
bility of  character,  to  do  his  fair  share  of  the  world's  work 
and  who  willingly  relies  upon  the  rest  for  his  support. 

Professor  de  Lapouge,  the  veteran  eugenist  of  France, 
regards  Europe  as  ruined,  and  looks  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  to 
save  civilization  through  breeding  by  selection  of  a  race 
of  supermen  who  shall  be  able  to  master  the  complexities 
of  modern  commerce  and  non-Euclidean  geometry.  His  pic- 
ture of  victorious  France  is  a  gloomy  one: 

In  France,  the  war  gave  a  blow  to  the  superior  ele- 
ments which  may  prove  to  be  mortal.  The  best  of  our 
young  men  have  perished  or  been  invalided  in  the  propor- 
tion of  at  least  2  to  3.  In  these  same  circles  the  young 
women  will  not  find  husbands,  partly  because  the  young 
men  have  disappeared  and  partly  because  the  high  cost 
of  living  has  made  their  dowries  too  small  to  be  able  to 
furnish,  even  if  joined  to  the  earnings  of  a  husband, 
resources  sufficient  to  found  a  family.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  disastrous  results  of  selection  exercised  by 
the  last  war  are  the  same  among  all  the  other  people  of 
Europe.  In  Russia,  for  example,  eugenical  inheritance.  ■ 
may  be  considered  destroyed. 

The  foundations  of  the  science  of  eugenics  have  now  beem 
solidly  laid  in  the  vast  amount  of  statistical  and  experi- 
mental work  that  has  been  done  on  heredity  during  the- 
present  century.  Psychology  has  recently  come  to  the  aid 
of  eugenics  in  devising  tests  of  inborn  intelligence,  which, 
are  sufficiently  and  measurably  accurate  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  education,  wealth,  race,  and  social  position. 
Stocks  and  strains  bearing  the  determinants  of  the  high- 
est intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  as  well  as  dangerous 
and  incurable  defects,  can  now  be  identified  and  traced! 
with  considerable  certainty.  But  it  does  not  yet  appear  how 
this  new  knowledge  can  be  applied  for  the  advancement 
and  salvation  of  the  race. 

Eugenic  measures  are  of  two  classes:   (1)  negative,  those 
designed  to  check  the  multiplication  of  the  unfit,  and   (2) 
positive,  those  aiming  to  promote  the  propagation  of  the 
better  elements  of  the  race. 

Of  the  negative  eugenic  measures  the  most  prominent 
are  (1)  sterilization,  (2)  segregation,  and  (3)  birth  con- 
trol. The  first  is  most  effective,  but  too  drastic  to  apply- 
on  a  large  scale,  and,  if  applied  on  a  small  scale,  can  not 
eradicate    the   evil    inheritance.    Fifteen    states   have    since 
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1907  passed  laws  providing  for  sexual  sterilization  in  cer- 
tain cases.  In  some  states  the  law  is  carried  out;  in 
others  it  is  a  dead  letter.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year 
3233  cacogenic  persons  had  been  operated  upon  under  these 
statutes.  But  such  measures,  though  multiplied  by  ten  or  a 
hundred,  would  make  tto  perceptible  and  permanent  im- 
provement in  the  average  quality  of  the  population. 

The  popular  and  temporary  segregation  of  convicted 
criminals  in  prisons,  and  mental  defectives  in  asylums,  has 
always  been  practiced  and  can  be  more  widely  extended  and 
more  wisely  applied  as  the  public  becomes  educated  to  its 
prime  importance.  Birth  control  in  some  form  is  favored 
by  most  eugenists,  but  they  have  to  recognize  that  its  first 
effect  is  to  make  matters  worse  by  restricting  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  provident  while  leaving  the  improvident  to 
multiply  ad  libitum. 

The  positive  measures  for  the  promotion  of  eugenics  ap- 
pear no  more  practical  and  promising  than  the  negative. 
Indiscriminate  bounties  for  babies  may  turn  out  a  dysgenic 
measure,  since  eugenics  aims  at  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity. The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  legislation  at  the 
present  is  a  little  alleviation  of  the  financial  handicap  that 
now  hinders  our  most  promising  young  couples  from  rear- 


ing a  family.  So  the  leaders  in  the  movement  are  looking 
forward  to  the  education  of  the  people  and  the  cultivation 
of  "the  eugenic  conscience"  in  individuals,  so  that  it  will 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  disgrace  and  personal  sin 
if  those  who  have  received  a  fine  inheritance  fail  to  pass 
it  on  to  the  coming  generation  and  if  those  who  have  a 
serious  hereditary  taint  should  perpetuate  it  in  their  pos- 
terity. To  educate  a  whole  people  to  such  a  sense  of  their 
duty  to  their  race  would  seem  an  impossible  prospect.  Yet 
it  is  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this 
vital  aim.  Already  "young  persons  contemplating  matri- 
mony" are  taking  a  new  interest  in  genealogy,  not  with 
a  view  to  claiming  estates  or  coats  of  arms,  but  of  finding 
out  whether  the  match  is  a  good  one  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

Eugenics  does  not  propose  to  banish  Cupid,  but  merely 
to  unbandage  his  eyes.  Even  though  blinded  he  can  hear 
"the  jingling  of  the  guinea,"  and  this  often  leads  him  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Eugenists  recognize  that  the  race 
owes  its  health  and  handsomeness  largely  to  Master  Cupid's 
target  practice  throughout  the  ages  past,  but  now-a-days 
his  aim  has  been  deflected  by  outside  influences,  so  that  his 
hits  are  wrong  more  than  half  the  time. 


Panama  Tolls  and  National  Honor 

By  Bernhard  Knollenberg 


[The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  associated  with  the  law- 
firm  of  Root,  Clark,  Buckner  &  Howland.  The  article  presents 
in  compact  form  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  essential  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  America's  obligation  in  the  matter 
of  Panama  Canal  tolls.  The  conclusion  is  unescapable  that  we 
cannot  institute  the  proposed  exemption  for  American  ships  with- 
out a  clear  violation  of  the  nation's  honor.] 

THE  Senate  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals  some 
months  ago  favorably  reported  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Borah  for  the  exemption  of  American  coast- 
wise shipping  from  the  payment  of  tolls  at  the  Panama 
Canal.  A  vote  on  the  measure  is  scheduled  in  the  Senate 
for  October  10. 

In  1912,  despite  the  protests  of  the  British  Government 
that  the  law  violated  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  statute  providing 
for  a  like  exemption  was  enacted.  Many  prominent  Ameri- 
cans, notably  President  Wilson  and  Senator  Root,  con- 
vinced that  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  our  coastwise 
shipping  violated  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  succeeded  in 
so  arousing  the  public  and  Congress  against  the  law  that 
the  toll-exemption  was  repealed  in  1914. 

The  underlying  basis  of  opposition  to  the  toll-exemption 
of  1912,  on  the  part  of  those  who  most  earnestly  opposed 
the  discrimination  in  favor  of  American  vessels,  was  the 
conviction  that  the  law  clearly  violated  Article  III  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  which  provided  that  the  Canal 
should  be  open  to  all  nations  on  terms  of  entire  equality. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  Congressional  message  of  March  5, 
1914,  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  toll-exemption  law  of 
1912,  President  Wilson  tactfully  avoided  the  charge  that 
the  law  (which  many  of  the  Congressmen  whose  support 
he  sought  had  helped  to  enact)  was  a  breach  of  faith,  by 
basing  his  appeal  on  this  ground: 

We  are  too  big,  too  powerful,  too  self-respecting,  a  nation  to 
interpret  with  too  strained  or  refined  a  reading  the  words  of  our 
promises  just  because  we  have  power  enough  to  give  us  leave  to 
read  them  as  we  please.  The  large  thing  to  do  is  the  only  thing 
that  we  can  afford  to  do,  a  voluntary  withdrawal  from  a  position 
everywhere  questioned  and  misunderstood.  We  ought  to  reverse 
our  action  vpithout  raising  the  question  whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong,  and  so  once  more  deserve  our  reputation  for  generosity 
and  for  the  redemption  of  every  obligation  without  quibble  or 
hesitation. 

While  the   appeal   to   the   good  will   of   the   nation   was 

effective  in  accomplishing  its  purpose  in  1914,  it  has  left 


an  unfortunate  impression  that  our  action  in  repealing  the 
toll-exemption  was  an  act  of  grace,  not  the  fulfillment  of  a 
contract  obligation.  Consequently,  now  that  the  pendulum 
has  swung,  leaving  this  nation  for  a  space  indifferent  to 
the  generous  idealism  which  has  been  its  best  heritage, 
the  supporters  of  toll-exemption  are  meeting  with  but 
feeble  opposition.  Under  the  conviction  that  the  American 
people,  cynical,  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  will  nevertheless 
not  knowingly  take  a  dishonorable  step,  I  hope  in  this 
article  to  bring  home  the  fact  that  the  exemption  of  Amer- 
ican coastwise  traffic  from  Panama  Canal  tolls  would  con- 
stitute a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty. 

I 

The  Coastwise-Trade  Pleia 

Coasting  Vessels  Are  Not  Confined  to  Coast- 
wise Trade — Diversion  of  Trade  from  Canadian 
Ships — Our  Coastwise  Ships  Should  Pay  Their 

Share 

The  assertion  has  often  been  made  that,  since  the  United 
States  has  for  over  a  century  excluded  all  foreign  vessels 
from  coastwise  trade,  an  exemption  limited  to  American 
coasting  vessels  will  not  affect  British  interests,  and  that 
Great  Britain's  protests  have  been  frivolous.  That  this 
argument  is  flimsy  and  that  there  is  real  merit  in  the 
British  protests  is,  however,  apparent. 

Since  American  vessels  registered  for  coastwise  trade 
are,  under  existing  law,  free  to  touch  at  foreign  ports, 
American  vessels,  sailing  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, can,  after  passing  the  Canal  toll-free,  proceed  from 
San  Francisco  to  Vancouver  or  Shanghai  in  direct  com- 
petition with  foreign  vessels  running  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  foreign  ports  on  the  Pacific. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  growing  ocean  commerce  be- 
tween the  north  Atlantic  and  north  Pacific  ports  of  this 
Continent,  a  substantial  portion  of  which  flows  through 
Canadian  ports  and  is  carried  on  British  vessels.  The  lower 
ocean  freight  rates  which  will  presumably  prevail  between 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  if  Ameri- 
can coastwise  shipping  is  exempt  from  Panama  Canal  tolls, 
will  almost  inevitably  divert  trade  from  Canadian  to  Amer- 
ican ports.  Goods  which  ordinarily  would  be  shippei  by 
water  from  Vancouver  to  New  York,  from  Seattle  to  Mon- 
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treal,  oi*  from  Vancouver  to  Montreal,  will  instead  be 
routed  from  Seattle  to  New  York.  American  shipping  and 
American  ports  will  be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  British 
shipping  and  Canadian  ports. 

Article  III,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
provides  that  "conditions  and  charges  of  traffic  shall  be 
just  and  equitable."  In  determining  an  equitable  rate  of 
toll,  the  entire  amount  of  revenue  which  could  be  collected 
from  all  vessels  using  the  Canal  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  From  a  commercial  standpoint,  the  Canal 
is  at  the  present  time  an  unprofitable  investment,  and  there 
has  been  no  serious  complaint  that  the  present  rates  of 
toll  are  too  high.  Traffic  through  the  Canal  is,  however, 
constantly  increasing.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1921,  the  toll  collections  from  merchant  vessels  exceeded 
eleven  million  dollars,  an  amount  32  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  receipts  of  any  previous  year;  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
repeating  the  financial  history  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Panama  Canal  will  emerge  from  a  losing  commercial  ven- 
ture into  a  highly  profitable  enterprise.  Great  Britain,  in 
view  of  our  past  attitude  in  dealing  with  the  Canal,  is 
justly  apprehensive  that,  when  the  day  of  prosperity  comes, 
our  Government,  if  it  has  exempted  coastwise  shipping  from 
tolls,  will  lose  sight  of  the  revenue  which  might  have  been 
collected  had  the  exemption  not  been  granted;  and,  in  fix- 
ing an  "equitable"  rate  of  toll,  will  take  into  consideration 
only  the  revenue  actually  collected. 

In  judging  the  merits  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  subsidy  involved 
in  an  exemption  from  tolls  is  very  great — in  the  case  of 
the  larger  coasting  vessels  coming  to  over  five  thousand 
dollars  for  each  voyage  through  the  Canal. 

II 

What  Does  "All  Nations"  Mean?^ — Story  of  the  Treaty 

Our  Promise  of  "Entire  Equality"  for  Vessels 
of  "All  Nations"  Includes  Ourselves  on  Its  Face 
— And  the  Circumstances  of  the  Time  Dispose 
of  the  Plea  that  We  Meant  to  Except  Our- 
selves 

The  controversy  over  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  its  coasting  vessels  centres  upon 
.  the  proper  interpretation  of  Article  III  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty,  which  provides  in  Rule  1  that: 

The  Caual  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  Rules,  on  terms  of  en- 
tire equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any 
such  nation,  or  its  citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the  condi- 
tions or  charges  of  traffic,  or  otherwise. 

Certainly,  on  the  face  of  this  paragraph,  there  is  no  am- 
biguity; the  rule  declai-es  that  the  Canal  shall  be  open  on 
terms  of  entire  equality  to  all  nations — the  United  States 
is  not  excepted. 

The  ordinary  meaning  of  this  simple  phrase  "all  nations" 
is  rejected  by  the  supporters  of  toll-exemption  on  the  ground, 
primarily,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  accept  a  con- 
struction of  these  words  which  would  deny  to  the  United 
States,  the  builder  and  owner  of  the  Canal,  the  right  to 
make  such  rules  as  it  pleased  for  vessels  under  its  own  flag, 
engaged  in  domestic  commerce.  The  attitude  on  this  poiiit 
is  explained  in  the  following  interview  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  6,  1921,  by  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox, 
Secretai-y  of  State  in  1912,  when  toll-exemption  was 
enacted : 

Of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that  by  applying  a  childish  legal 
loriinila  to  the  text  it  can  be  claimed  that  the  United  States  is 
included  within  the  words  '"all  nations,"  but  a  consideration  of 
the  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Treaty 
shows  that  the  United  States,  the  grantor  of  conditional  privi- 
leges in  the  Canal  to  all  nations,  parted  with  no  particle  of  its 
lights  in  the  ownership  of  the  property  or  subjected  its  own  use 
of  the  Caual  to  the  conditions  it  imposed  upon  the  beneficiaries 
of  its  generosity. 

The    "relations    of    the    parties"   to   "the    subject    of   the 


Treaty"    (the  Canal),  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Knox  in 
an  earlier  paragraph  as  follows: 

The  United  States  paid  to  Panama  $10,000,000  for  the  Zone 
itself ;  we  built  the  Canal  at  a  total  expenditure  of  more  than 
$400,000.000 ;  no  other  country  has  shared,  and  does  not  propose 
to  share,  one  penny  of  this  expenditure  or  any  phase  of  risk  con- 
nected with  our  stupendous  undertaking.  Surely  on  these  facts 
arises  no  necessary  implication  that  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  colossal  work  on  the  same  and  identical  terms 
as  we,  the  owners,  the  builders,  the  operators,  the  protectors  and 
the  insurers  of  the  Canal,  or  that  she  shall  dictate  how  we  shall 
treat  matters  of  purely  local  national  trade  and  commerce. 

The  hoUowness  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
circumstances  on  which  it  is  based  arose  after  the  Treaty 
was  signed,  whereas  it  is  axiomatic  that  an  agreement 
must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made. 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  was  negotiated  in  1900-01 
under  the  following  circumstances: 

The  impossibility  of  coordinating  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
fieets  without  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Central 
America  had  been  recently  demonstrated  by  the  Oregon's 
protracted  cruise  around  the  Horn  to  join  the  Atlantic 
Squadron  in  Cuban  waters.  Only  a  little  while  before,  in 
1898,  the  United  States  had  acquired  Hawaii.  Sugar  bound 
from  the  cane  fields  of  Hawaii  to  the  refiners  at  New  York 
could  be  unloaded  and  trans-shipped  by  rail  more  econom- 
ically than  it  could  be  carried  over  a  circuitous  sea  route 
measuring  twice  the  length  of  South  America.  The  demand 
for  a  canal,  arising  alike  from  the  dictates  of  naval  strat- 
egy and  commercial  advantage,  had  become  overwhelming. 

The  colossal  failure  of  the  de  Lesseps  Company,  with 
its  loss  of  over  two  hundred  million  dollars  to  French 
investors,  having  decisively  intimidated  private  capital 
from  further  speculation  in  this  field,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  building  of  a  canal  must  fall  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  In  order,  however,  for  this  nation  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  the  Canal  independently,  it 
was  necessary  to  procure  Great  Britain's  consent  to  the 
modification  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention  of  1850,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  United  States  had  expressly  agreed 
to  act  jointly  with  Great  Britain  in  the  building  and  con- 
trol of  any  canal  across  the  Isthmus. 

Great  Britain,  tem.porarily  incapacitated  from  coopera*:- 
ing  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  the  exhausting  Boev 
war  in  which  she  was  engaged,  assented  to  our  request  for 
complete  independence  in  the  construction,  operation,  and 
defense  of  an  Isthmian  Canal,  and  on  November  18,  1901, 
•John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Pauncefote,  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  signed  a  Treaty, 
shortly  after  ratified,  which  superseded  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Convention. 

As  frequently  reiterated  by  the  supporters  of  toll  exemp- 
tion, it  is  this  later  Treaty,  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty, 
and  not  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention,  which  defines  our 
present  relations  with  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  since 
the  existence  of  this  Convention  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant circumstances  surrounding  the  negotiations  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote.  Treaty,  it  is  indispensable  that  in  seeking 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  later  Treaty  we  bear  in 
mind  the  provisions  and  essential  facts  of  the  history  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention. 

Ill 

The  Antecedents  of  the  Treaty 

Under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention  (1850), 
Great  Britain  Was  to  Share  with  Us  in  Build- 
ing the  Canal — Later,  We  Found  This  Unsatis- 
factory— Britain  Assented  to  Our  Release  from 
This  Bargain,  upon  Terms  Entirely  Agree- 
able to   Us 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention  provided: 
First:  That  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain 
would  ever  obtain   or  maintain  exclusive  control  over  the 
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then  proposed  Nicaraguan  Canal,*  or  any  other  canal 
which  might  be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  connecting 
North  and  South  America;  but  that  the  contracting  parties 
would  give  their  joint  support  to  the  construction  of  an 
Isthmian  Canal. 

Second:  That  the  Canal  when  constructed  should  be  open 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
to  all  other  friendly  Powers,  on  terms  of  entire  equality. 

At  the  time  the  Convention  was  signed  it  appeared  that 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  agreeing  to  cooper- 
ate in  encouraging  the  construction  of  a  canal,  had  each 
made  an  excellent  bargain.  Great  Britain,  with  an  estab- 
lished protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Indians,  along  whose 
territory  flowed  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  con- 
trolled the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  route. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  under  our  Treaty  of 
1846  with  New  Granada  (now  the  Republic  of  Colombia), 
occupied  a  favored  position  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
had  recently  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  which,  if 
ratified,  would  give  us  control  over  the  Pacific  terminus  of 
the  proposed  Nicaraguan  Canal.  Under  the  Convention, 
each  nation  gave  up  its  exclusive  but  fragmentary  priv- 
ileges for  a  joint  interest  in  a  workable  project;  and  it 
must  have  been  apparent  to  the  diplomats  engaged  in  draft- 
ing the  Convention  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  acquies- 
cence of  other  nations  in  the  novel  assumption  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
isthmian  canal  routes,  definite  assurance  by  these  Powers 
that  they  were  not  seeking  a  discriminatory  advantage  was 
essential. 

During  the  course  of  the  succeeding  half-century,  that 
portion  of  the  Convention  which  reserved  to  Great  Britain 
joint  supervision  of  the  proposed  Canal  became  exceedingly 
irksome  to  the  United  States.  The  recognition  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  joint  protector  of  all  "practical  communica- 
tions across  the  Isthmus"  was  inconsistent  with  our  grow- 
ing insistence  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  had  made  a  bargain  which  it  was  bound  to 
keep  until  released;  and,  while  fine-spun  arguments  were 
advanced  from  time  to  time  to  prove  that  one  act  or  an- 
other of  Great  Britain  had  nullified  the  Convention,  the 
conclusion,  reached  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  ques- 
tion by  Richard  Olney  (Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Cleveland)  that  "upon  every  principle  which  governs  the 
relations  to  each  other,  either  of  nations  or  of  individuals, 
the  United  States  is  completely  estopped  from  denying 
that  the  Treaty  is  in  full  force  and  vigor,"  was  still  sound 
in  1900  when  overtures  were  made  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  modification  or  abrogation  of  the  Convention. 

In  striking  contrast  to  its  increasing  hostility  towards 
the  provision  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention  for  British 
joint  control,  the  United  States  appears  throughout  to  have 
been  entirely  satisfied  with  the  provision  that  all  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  should  enjoy  the  proposed 
Canal  on  terms  of  entire  equality.f 

IV 

The   Hay-Paunce^^'ote   Treaty 

Text    of    the     Existing    Treaty  —  Ambassador 

Choate    Was    Thoroughly    Satisfied    With    It— 

"All  Means  All,"  Said   Secretary  Hay 

That  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  were  undertaken  for  the  sole  pur- 


*  During  the  negotiations  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  in  1901,  atten- 
tion was  again  focused  on  the  Nicaragua  route,  as  it  had  been  in  1850. 
It  was  not  until  1902,  some  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty — having  ascertained  that  the  rights  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  (successor  to  the  de  Lesseps  Company)  could  be  acquired 
for  less  than  $50,000,000 — that  our  Government  gave  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  Panama  route. 

tA  pungent  recapitulation  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  pertain- 
ing to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention  will  be  found  in  Senator  Root's 
notable  addresses  to  the  Senate  on  January  21,  1913,  and  May  21,  1914, 
m  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  toll-e.Kcmption :  "Addresses  on  International 
Subjects,"  pp.  207-312,  Elihu  Root    (Harvard  University  Press). 


pose  of  eliminating  the  partnership  provisions  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Convention,  and  that  a  modification  of  the 
provision  for  equality  of  treatment  was  neither  considered 
nor  desired,  is  evident  not  only  from  a  consideration  of 
the  motives  which  led  us  to  seek  the  modification  of  the 
earlier  Convention,  but  from  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  the  new  Treaty. 
In  a  letter  dated  October  2,  1901,  to  John  Hay,  Secretary 
of  State,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
GreaJ;  Britain,  in  summarizing  the  result  of  his  confer- 
ences with  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  wrote: 

I  am  sure  that  iu  this  whole  matter,  since  the  receipt  by  him 
of  your  new  draft,  Lord  Lansdowue  has  been  most  considerate 
and  more  than  generous.  He  has  shown  an  earnest  desire  to 
bring  to  an  amicable  settlement,  honorable  alike  to  both  parties, 
this  long  and  important  controversy  between  the  two  nations. 
In  substance,  he  abrogates  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  gives  us 
an  American  canal — ours  to  build  as  and  when  we  like,  to  own, 
control,  and  govern — on  the  sole  condition  of  its  being  always 
neutral  and  free  for  the  passage  of  the  ships  of  all  nations  on 
equal  terms,  except  that  if  we  get  into  a  war  with  any  nation 
we  can  shut  its  ships  out  and  take  care  of  ourselves. 

Turning  to  the  text  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  as 
finally  ratified,  it  is  diflficult  to  suggest  in  what  manner  its 
terms  could  have  been  more  clearly  drawn  to  secure  the 
desired  repeal  of  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Convention  for  joint  construction  of  the  Canal,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  the  mutually  satisfactory  agreement 
for  absolute  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Canal. 

The  Preamble  recites  and  confirms  the  "general  prin- 
ciple of  neutralization"  (that  the  Canal  shall  be  open  to  the 
citizens  of  all  friendly  nations  on  equal  terms)  "established 
by  Article  Eight  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention."  The 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  present  Treaty 
shall  supersede  the  aforementioned  Convention  of  the  19th  April, 
1850. 

ARTICLE  II 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Canal  may  be  constructed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  either  directly  at 
its  own  cost,  or  by  gift  or  loan  of  money  to  individuals  or  Cor- 
porations    .     .     . 

ARTICLE   III 

The  United  States  adopts  as  the  basis  of  the  neutralization  of 
such  ship  canal,  the  following  Rules     .     .     .     : 

1.  The  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  com- 
merce and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  Rules,  on  terms 
of  entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against 
any  such  nation,  or  its  citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the  con- 
ditions or  charges  or  traffic,  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions  and 
charges  of  traffic  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

[Then  there  follow  five  rules  relative  to  the  neutral  status  of 
the  Canal.] 

ARTICLE   IV 

It  is  agreed  that  no  change  of  territorial  sovereignty  or  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  country  or  countries  traversed  by 
the  before-mentioned  Canal  shall  affect  the  general  principle  of 
neutralization  or  the  obligation  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
under  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  V,  the  closing  article,  provides  that  the  Treaty 
shall  be  ratified  within  six  months. 

In  closing,  I  can  present  no  more  impressive  evidence  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Treaty  than  the  testimony  of  John 
Hay,  one  of  the  men  who  drafted  it.  When  questioned 
whether  "all  nations"  meant  "all  except  the  United  States," 
Mr.  Hay  said: 

"All  means  all.  The  Treaty  was  not  so  long  that  we  could 
not  have  made  room  for  the  word  'other,'  if  we  had  under- 
stood that  it  belonged  there.  'All  nations'  meant  all  nations, 
and  the  United  States  is  certainly  a  nation.  This  was  the 
understanding  of  both  Governments,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Senate  realized  that,  in  ratifying  the  second  Treaty 
without  such  an  amendment,  it  was  committing  us  to  the 
principle  of  giving  all  friendly  nations  equal  privileges  in 
the  Canal  with  ourselves." 
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The  Week  at  Home 

THE  treaties  are  being  debated  in  the  Senate.  That  part 
of  the  opposition  which  is  not  starkly  opposed  to  rati- 
fication is  holding  out  for  reservations  which  shall  ex- 
plicitly define  our  rights  under  the  clauses  of  the  treaties 
of  Versailles,  St.  Germain  and  Trianon,  embodied  in  the 
German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian  treaties,  and  which  shall 
explicitly  acknowledge  corresponding  obligations.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  treaties  will  be  voted  on  by  October  15. 

The   Canal  Tolls  Bill 

It  is  thought  that  the  wish  of  the  President,  intimated  to 
Republican  leaders,  that  action  on  that  Borah  bill  which 
proposes  repeal  of  the  Panama  Canal  Tolls  Act,  should 
be  postponed  until  after  the  Washington  Conference,  will 
not  be  complied  with;  that  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  October 
10.  We  regret  that  there  should  be  so  little  display  of  pub- 
lic interest  in  this  important  matter;  we  could  wish  there 
were  a  display  of  public  passion  where  national  honor  is 
so  much  at  stake.  The  press  has  failed  of  its  function;  the 
issue  has  not  been  made  clear  to  the  public. 

The   Unemployment    Conference 

The  National  Conference  on  Unemployment  began  work 
on  September  26.  Committees  were  named  at  once,  and  on 
September  30  the  Steering  Committee  was  ready  with  its 
report  digested  from  the  reports  of  the  several  committees 
on  emergency  measures.  The  most  important  findings  and 
recommendations  embodied  in  the  report  are  as  follows: 

"The  problem  of  meeting  the  emergency  of  unemploy- 
ment is  primarily  a  community  problem.  The  responsibility 
for  leadership  is  with  the  mayor.  .  .  .  The  basis  of  organi- 
zation should  be  an  emergency  committee  representing  the 
various  elements  in  the  community.  .  .  ."  This  committee 
should  "coordinate  and  establish  public  employment 
agencies  and  register  all  'those  desiring  work.  It  should 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  various  charitable  institu- 
tions. .  .  ."  "Every  eflfort  should  be  made  to  set  on  foot 
needed  public  construction — municipal,  state,  federal.  .  .  ." 
"A  Congressional  appropriation  for  roads,  together  with 
State  appropriations  amounting  to  many  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  already  made  in  expectation  of  and  dependence 
on  Federal  aid,  would  make  available  a  large  amount  of 
employment.  .  .  .  The  greatest  area  for  immediate  relief 
of  unemployment  is  in  the  construction  industry,  w^hich  has 
been  artificially  restricted  during  and  since  the  war.  We 
are  short  more  than  a  million  houses.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  in  March  of  this 
year,  estimated  the  total  construction  shortage  in  this 
country  at  between  ten  and  twenty  billion  dollars.  Con- 
sidering all  branches  of  the  construction  industries,  more 
than  two  million  people  could  be  employed"  if  needed  con- 
struction were  undertaken.  ...  As  to  restoration  of  busi- 
ness to  normal,  the  one  obvious  means  is  cooperation  to  the 
end  that  prices  may  be  reduced  to  correspond  with  present 
costs  of  manufacture.  .  .  .  "There  are  variously  estimated 
from  3,500,000  to  5,500,000  unemployed,  and  there  is  a 
greater  number  dependent  upon  them."  [The  conferees  are 
properly  cautious  about  statistics.] 

The  conference  adopted  the  report  and  adjourned  to 
October  10,  when  it  will  set  itself  to  framing  fundamental 
measures  aimed  to  forestall  unemployment  crises  in  future. 

Admirable,  the  above;   but  we  should   like  to  know   pre- 


cisely how  it  is  proposed  to  give  immediate  practical 
effect  to  these  recommendations.  Presumably  so  practical 
a  man  as  Mr.  Hoover  will  have  looked  to  that. 

Other   Matters 

After  all,  compared  with  other  countries,  and  consider- 
ing that  our  unemployment  problem  is  by  way  of  beine 
measurably  solved,  we  are  doing  nicely,  thank  you; 
especially  in  New  York,  where  the  Giants  and  Yanks  are 
about  to  battle  for  the  championship  of  the  world. 

A  defense  is  being  feverishly  organized  to  withstand  an 
expected  drive  of  blue-law  forces.  "Hudibras"  would  be 
edifying  reading  for  all  American  legislators. 

A  report  comes  from  New  Orleans  that  some  of  the  gold 
buried  by  that  glorious  buccaneer,  Jean  Lafitte,  has  been 
dug  up.  A  number  of  eighteenth  century  coins  have  been 
circulating  on  Jefferson  Island,  and  the  islanders  are  very 
properly  excited.  We  went  down  to  the  docks  this  morning 
to  enjoy  some  choice  diction  and  we  heard  that  the  smart 
clipper  "Seagull"  would  clear  on  Thursday  for  New  Or- 
leans. We  shall  be  aboard.  Pieces  of  eight!  Pieces  of  eight! 

The  Plight  of  Austria 

MR.  Balfour  discoursed  to  the  League  Assembly  of  the 
sad  plight  of  Austria,  and  repeated  the  familiar 
statement  that  the  plan  of  the  League  for  putting  Austria 
on  her  feet  cannot  be  set  going  unless  and  until  the  United 
States  Congress  authorizes  delay  for  twenty  years  or  so  in 
pasntnent  of  Austria's  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
upon  the  account  of  food  credits. 

Now  we  think  it  a  great  shame  that  our  Congress  should 
delay  so  long  to  give  Austria  the  desired  assurance.  But 
we  fail  to  see  why  the  League  scheme  for  Aujtria's  behoof 
should  be  held  up  on  that  account.  It  is  admitted — Mr.  Bal- 
four   says    so — that    it    is    of   transcendent    importance    to 
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Europe  (including  Britain)  that  the  League  scheme  should 
be  set  in  operation  at  once.  The  Austrian  debt  to  the  United 
States  is,  we  understand,  only  some  $20,000,000.  Surely 
somewhere  in  Europe  that  amount  (in  addition  to  the 
amounts  already  conditionally  promised)  can,  if  necessary, 
be  procured  for  Austria  in  the  form  of  a  long-term  loan. 
But  who  imagines  it  will  be  necessary?  It  is  unthinkable 
that  our  Congress  should  press  Austria  for  that  debt;  that 
the  United  States  should  show  less  generosity  toward 
Austria  than  have  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
other  nations  which  have  postponed  for  twenty  years  sat- 
isfaction of  their  claims  against  Austria.  Start  your  scheme 
going,  gentlemen  of  the  League!  You  may  safely  count 
on  the  American  Congress. 

We  suggest  a  drive  for  Austria's  benefit.  Some  after- 
noon, in  place  of  the  usual  debates,  let  Alma  Gluck,  Julia 
Gulp,  and  others  sing  Mozart  and  Schubert  (Austrians 
both)  to  the  assembled  Congress,  and,  when  they  are  soft- 
ened, let  some  informed  and  engaging  fellow  discourse  to 
the  Congress  of  Austria's  contributions  to  science  and  art 
(matters  of  which  some  of  our  legislators  perchance  know 
little).  By  similar  methods  might  it  not  be  possible  to  in- 
terest some  American  billionaire?  With  less  than  a  year's 
profits  he  could  make  the  new  Austria  a  going  concern 
and  become  her  patron  saint  (ultimately  getting  back  his 
money) . 

De  Valera  Accepts 

LLOYD  George  at  last  replied  to  de  Valera.  Said  he  in 
effect:  "Let  us  forget  all  that  has  passed  betwixt  us; 
'nor  it  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was.' "  He  thus  con- 
cluded : 

We  send  you  a  fresh  invitation  to  a  conference  in  Loudon  on 
October  11,  where  we  can  meet  your  delegates  as  the  spokesmen 
of  the  people  whom  you  represent,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
how  the  association  of  Ireland  with  the  community  of  nations 
known  as  the  British  Empire  may  best  be  reconciled  with  Irish 
aational   aspirations. 

To  which  de  Valera  replied,  in  the  best  because  the  sim- 
plest and  briefest  of  the  exchanges,  accepting. 

The  Truth  About  France 

MNOBLEMAIRE  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  army 
,  during  the  war,  and  is  now  a  delegate  to  the  League 
Assembly.  On  Fridiay  he  made  a  speech  to  the  Assembly  which 
beautifully  expresses  what  we  believe  to  be  the  sentiments 
of  most  Frenchmen  toward  Germany  and  the  problem  of 
•  reduction  of  armaments.  To  the  vast  literature  of  calumny, 
false  construction,  and  deliberate  mendacity  directed  against 
them,  the  French  have  opposed  little  in  self-defense.  Their 
silence  has  often  been  misconstrued  as  a  tacit  confession  of 
guilt.  Doubtless  many  details  of  French  policy  have  been 
ill-advised;   it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  But  on  the 
whole  the  French  have  behaved  with  astonishing  clemency 
and    restraint.    The    propaganda    attributes    to    the    entire 
French   policy  motives   of   malignancy,    of   chauvinism,   of 
sa  isfaction  of  revenge.  Many  have  been  won  over  by  this 
propaganda.  Many  others  waver.  We  wish  we  might  quote 
M.  Noblemaire's  speech  in  full.  It  should  be  read  by  every- 
body, and,  so  read,  should  confirm  the  wavering  in  their  old 
faith  in  France,  and  win  back  those  who  have  been  per- 
suaded against  her.  We  quote  briefly  from  the  translation 
in  the  Sunday,  October  2,  New  York  Times: 

Now,  in  France  I  can  say  that  moral  disarmament  is  a  fact. 
All  the  French  people  desire  to  lay  aside  their  armor  when  danger 
no  longer  threatens.  The  spirit  is  not  the  same  as  before  the 
war.  France  has  been  baptized  in  the  blood  of  her  trenches  and 
the  tears  of  her  firesides,  and  her  sorrow  gives  a  guarantee  to  my 
words. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  duel  between  the  spirit  of  war  and 
revenge  and  the  spirit  of  work  and  peace.  We  can  only  feel 
secure  when  the  German  Republic  is  established  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation. But  this  is  not  yet  done  and  in  the  meantime  we  must 
keep  our  weapons  ready.     Because  of  that  people  have  not  hesi- 


tated to  call  France  militaristic.  I  denounce  that  as  a  flagrant 
lie,  as  a  base  calumny.  Is  it  our  fault  that  we  are  forced  to  be 
the  gendarmes  of  the  treaty  and  to  keep  200,000  men  outside  our 
borders?  France  is  obliged  to  be  military  for  the  present,  be- 
cause she  does  not  want  a  million  and  a  half  of  her  sons  to  have 
died  for  nothing. 

No  one  desires  peace  more  than  we  do,  because  no  one  has  suf- 
fered as  we  have.  But  we  feel  that  the  existence  of  our  country 
is  at  stake.  .  .  .  But  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  when  we  feel 
secure  no  nation  will  be  more  ready  to  disarm  than  we  shall  be. 

Albania's  Hope  Deferred 

THE   League  Assembly  decided  that,  since  the   Council 
of  Ambassadors  was  considering  the  questions  at  issue 
between   Albania  on  the  one  hand  and   Greece  and  Jugo- 
slavia on  the  other,  it  could  do  nothing  beyond  asking  these 
bellicose    nations   to    refrain    from    fighting   and    await    in 
patience  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Ambassadors.  The 
Assembly  resolved  to  advise  the  Albanians  to  accept  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors'  decisions,  and  voted  to  appoint  a 
commission    to    fix    the    responsibility    in    case    of    further 
fighting.  [One  more  of  those  useless  commissions.]  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  Assembly  acted  very  weakly.   Albania  has 
protested  against  determination  of  her  fate  by  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors.  She  might  accept  in  good  part  decisions 
by  the  Assembly  adverse  to  her;  she  is  likely  to  flout  such 
decisions  by  the  Council  of  Ambassadors.  There  is  strong 
color  for  Albania's  contention  that  the  Council  of  Ambas- 
sadors lacks  legal  competence  to  act  upon  her  affairs.  While 
the  logomachy  proceeded  in  the  Assembly,  the  Albanians, 
we    are    pleased    to    note,    counterattacked    the    invading 
Jugoslavs  with  success. 

Developments  in  Germany 

THE  Rhine  customs  barrier  erected  by  the  Allies  last 
March  was  abolished  on  September  30.  Where  will  the 
anti-French  propagandists  find  such  another  rope's-end  for 
lambasting  French  policy? 

The    Reichstag   convened    on    September    27.    Chancellor 
Wirth  has  been  furiously  negotiating  with  a  view  to  forma- 
tion of  a  new  coalition  of  parties  strong  enough  surely  to 
withstand  the  impending  attack  by  the  reactionaries.  It  is 
said  that  the  leaders  of  the  People's  Party   (the  party  of 
Big  Business)    have  definitely  consented  to  join  and  fully 
support  the  Government.  But  at  what  price?  That  is  the 
all-important  question;  not  answered  by  our  press  reports. 
It  had  been  rumored  that  the  People's  Party  would  not  sup- 
port the  Government  save  on  condition  of  Wirth's  resigna- 
tion. The  fact    (for  so  it  is  definitely  asserted)    that  they 
have  abandoned  this  condition  is  reassuring.  For  Wirth  has 
stood    (presumably  still   stands)    for  reparation  fulfilment 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  Allies;  he  is  more  trusted 
by  the  Allies  than  is  any  other  German  leader.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that,  in  accepting  Wirth,  Stinnes,  Stresemann  & 
Co.  accept  these  grand  principles  of  his  policy;  that  they 
will  help  him  to  find  the  gold  for  reparation  payments.  But 
only  the  other  day,  in  his  paper,  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  Hugo  Stinnes,  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Party    (we  quote  the  Associated   Press  translation), 
asked  himself  the  question:   "How  shall  we  meet  further 
reparation  obligations?"  and  answered  thus:  "Let  us  admit 
it  soberly;  in  the  long  run  they  cannot  be  met.  The  events 
of  the  last  few  days  prove  that."  And  the  Associated  Press 
quotes  Herr  von  Siemens  as  saying:  "May  the  realization 
soon  dawn  on  the  world  that  we  are  not  unwilling  to  pay 
but  unable  to  pay."  And  who  started  that  buzz  of  talk  about 
a  "reparation  moratorium"?  Some  say  it  was  these  same 
gentlemen  of  the  People's  Party.  Very  likely;  but  they  may 
have  decided  after  all  that  it  is  to  their  true  interest  to  sup- 
port, at  least  for  the  present,  Wirth's  policy  of  fulfilment, 
rather  than  see  the  Government  default  (as  it  must  do  with- 
out their  help).  If  so,  they  should  set  themselves  at  once  to 
the  problem  of  checking  the  fall  of  the  paper  mark,  now 
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less  than  one  cent  in  value.  One  lends  more  than  a  casual 
ear  to  the  suggestion  that  this  dismal  plight  of  the  mark 
has  been  promoted  by  a  sinister  group  who  see  in  bank- 
ruptcy an-d  the  consequent  fall  of  the  Government  a  desper- 
ate opportunity  for  the  Reaction;  but  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion is  found  in  the  vice  of  speculation,  which  has  developed 
to  an  unheard-of  degree — speculation,  which  knows  not  rea- 
son or  conscience  or  patriotism. 

Supposing  Wirth  an  honest  man  (as  Briand  on  a  mem- 
orable occasion  declared  him  to  be),  one  must  pray  for  his 
success  against  the  reactionaries  of  the  German  National 
Party,  who  at  this  session  of  the  Reichstag,  posing  as  cham- 
pions of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  will  attack  his  measures 
to  suppress  treasonable  speech,  publications,  etc.;  and  who 
hope  to  bring  him  down  in  crashing  ruin  by  their  attacks 
on  his  taxation  program. 

[There  is  a  new  disquieting  rumor  that  Wirth  may  be  dis- 
placed as  Chancellor  and  become  Minister  of  Finance,  a 
People's  Party  man  to  be  Chancellor.] 

The  Reichstag  has  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States. 

A  Hero 

BY  a  mighty  and  mysterious  effort  the  Soviet  authorities 
succeeded  in  getting  enough  seed  grain  to  the  Volga 
famine  area  for  the  winter  planting;  for  planting  a  larger 
area  than  was  planted  last  year.  And,  marvel  of  marvels, 
that  mysterious  creature,  the  Russian  peasant,  instead  of 
seizing  the  grain  to  relieve  the  horrible  hunger-pangs  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  as  a  provision  against  the  win- 
ter, planted  it.  The  earth,  they  say,  is  already  green  with 
the  sprouts.  The  singularly  rapid  distribution  of  the  seed 
grain  bodes  well  for.  prompt  distribution  of  American  re- 
lief supplies.  American  relief  supplies  are  going  forward 
in  ever-increasing  volume;  but,  according  to  the  most  con- 
servative reports,  those  supplies  cannot  suffice  much  fur- 
ther than  to  save  a  considerable  part  of  the  children. 
What  is  the  Soviet  Government  doing  meanwhile?  Certain 
information  alleges  that  there  is  in  all  Russia  a  surplus  of 
grain  sufficient  to  save  half  the  starving — if  only  it  could 
be  transported  to  them.  Perhaps  by  a  still  mightier  effort 
the  Soviet  authorities  will  partially  solve  that  problem. 
But  the  winter  draws  on  apace.  Soon  the  Volga  and  its 
feeders  will  be  frozen  over,  and  distribution  will  be  every- 
where difficult,  for  many  famine  districts  impossible.  How 
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many  are  doomed?  One  falls  back  on  the  vision  of  the  quite 
unconsciously  heroic  Russian  peasant,  who  elected  to  plant 
and  starve  on. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  given  assurances  that  it  will 
not  put  to  death  the  erstwhile  members  of  the  All-Russian 
Famine  Relief  Committee  (headed  by  Gorky)  whom  it  im- 
prisoned on  the  charge  of  conspiring  its  overthrow.  We 
should  like  to  know  how  they  have  been  dealt  with ;  whether 
tried  by  due  process  of  law,  and,  if  so,  the  result  of  such 
trial.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee (now  abolished)  were  non-Bolshevist,  and  that  the 
Red  Government  made  a  great  fanfare  about  its  magna- 
nimity in  the  institution  of  such  a  committee. 

Most  of  the  photographs  we  have  seen  of  Russian  famine 
victims  give  little  hint  of  horror;  but  there  is  one  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  the  2nd  (of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren at  Samara  waiting  to  be  fed  by  Mr.  Hoover's  agents) 
which  carries  complete  conviction,  which  makes  the  heart 
bleed. 

The  War  in  Anatolia 

REPORTS  of  the  briefest  concerning  the  Anatolian  busi- 
ness have  come  in  this  week.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have 
fallen  back  on  a  line  no  great  distance  in  advance  of  Eski- 
shehr.  A  Constantinople  report  announcing  capture  by  the 
Turks  of  Eskishehr  is  probably  false.  The  latest  report  tells 
of  defeat  by  the  Greeks  of  Turkish  attempts  to  cut  the 
Greek  lines  of  communication.  Obviously  the  Greeks  at- 
tempted too  much.  They  may  be  able  to  hold  the  Eskishehr 
line;  they  may  not.  We  should  like  to  have  authentic  details 
about  the  retreat,  and  information  of  the  present  state  of 
Greek  morale. 

A  Little  Budget  from  India 

THE  brothers  Ali  and  several  other  prominent  Moham- 
medan abettors  of  Saint  Gandhi's  campaign  for  non- 
cooperation  with  the  British  in  India,  have  been  committed 
for  trial  (as  reported  by  the  New  York  Timss)  "for  sup- 
porting a  resolution  at  the  All-India  Moslem  Conference 
declaring  it  unlawful  for  Mohammedans  to  remain  in  the 
British  army."  We  are  very  glad  of  this  news.  The  brothers 
Ali  have  been  lying  and  shuffling  and  intriguing  long 
enough;  it  is  time  to  deal  roundly  with  them.  However  one 
may  dislike  Gandhi's  program,  one  respects  the  man;  he  is 
sincere  and  honest.  One  does  not  respect  the  brothers  Ali, 
whose  alliance  with  Gandhi  is  interested  and  dishonest.  * 
Should  India  rid  herself  of  the  British  Raj,  the  Moham- 
medans would  turn  and  rend  their  countrymen  of  the  an- 
cient religion,  as  of  old. 

Dispatches  had  led  us  to  think  that  the  uprising  of  the 
Moplahs  (the  Mohammedan  fanatics  of  Arab  lineage  in 
•Malabar,  southwest  coast  of  British  India)  had  been  put 
down.  Not  so.  The  Moplahs  are  at  it  worse  than  ever;  burn- 
ing, laying  waste,  slaying  the  poor  Dravidians,  cutting  com- 
munications, all  in  the  name  of  Allah. 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint"  in  India;  can  Lord  Reading  set 
it  right? 

The  Achievement  of  Wu  Pei-fu 

SOME  weeks  ago  we  observed  in  The  Weekly  Review: 
"It  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  apparently  Wu  Pei-fu  has 
gone  over  to  Canton."  Our  information  erred.  He  did  not 
go,  but  remained  loyal  to  the  Peking  Government.  He  de- 
bated the  matter,  how  best  to  serve  his  country;  and  de- 
cided to  remain  with  Peking.  A  decision  of  world-import- 
ance. How  far  his  promotion  from  commander  in  Hu-nan 
Province  to  the  post  of  inspector-general  of  the  provinces 
of  Hu-peh  and  Hu-nan  may  have  swayed  him,  one  cannot 
say;   probably  Wu  Pei-fu  could  not  himself  say.  He  is  a 
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Liberal  or  thinks  he  is;  so  much  so  that  one  doubts  that 
that  triumvirate  of  old  Tories  who  hold  sway  in  Peking  (or 
did  only  the  other  day)  are  happy  in  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying him. 

However  all  that  may  be,  Wu  Pei-fu  has  met  and  de- 
feated the  southern  armies  sent  against  him.  He  has  pre- 
vented extension  northward  of  the  Canton  Republic  (or, 
what  may  have  been  contemplated,  formation  of  a  federa- 
tion of  central  provinces  in  intimate  association  with  the 
Canton  Republic)  ;  not  only  so,  he  has  recovered  the  prov- 
ince of  Hu-nan  for  Peking,  and  has  sent  the  Sze-chuanese 


Darling    in   the   New   York    Tribune. 

Not  that  any  one  thinks  they  need  a  chaperon,  but  for  fear  they 

might  get  lonesome 

(the  most  important  enemy  contingent)    flying  to  I-chang 
and  beyond,  to  the  region  of  the  Yang-tze  gorges. 

Speaking  of  the  Yang-tze  gorges,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  poem  that  Po  Chii-i,  the  Chinese  Horace,  wrote  on  a 
day  in  A.  D.  818,  when  he  was  being  towed  up  the  300-mile 
stretch  of  Yang-tze  rapids  from  I-chang  to  Chang-chou,  of 
which  place  he  had  been  appointed  governor.  [We  use  the 
exquisite  translation  by  Arthur  Waley.] 

Above,  a  mountain  ten  thousand  feet  high  : 

Below,  a  river  a  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

A  strip  of  green,  walled  by  cliffs  of  stone. 

At  Chii-t'ang  a  straight  cleft  yawns : 

At  Yen-yii  islands  block  the  stream. 

Long  before  night  the  walls  are  black  with  dusk ; 

Without  wind  white  waves  rise. 

The  big  rocks  are  like  a  flat  sword  : 

The  little  rocks  resemble  ivory  tusks. 

We  are  stuck  fast  and  cannot  move  a  step. 

How  much  the  less,  three  hundred  miles? 

Frail  and  slender,  the  twisted-bamboo  rope : 

Weak,  the  dangerous  hold  of  the  towers'  feet. 

A  single  slip — the  whole  convoy  lost : 

And  my  life  hangs  on  tliis  thread! 

I  have  heard  a  saying  "He  that  has  an  upright  heart 

Shall  walk  scathless  through  the  lauds  of  Man  and  Mo." 

How  can  I  believe  that  since  the  world  began 

In  every  shipwreck  none  have  drowned  but  rogues? 

We  have  seen  very  good  descriptions  of  the  magnificent 

scenery  of  the  Yang-tze  gorges   and  thrilling  accounts   of 

the  trip  up  the  rapids;  or  so  they  seemed  till  we  read  Po 

Chii-i,  who  ol;literated  them  with  his  magic.   What  a  vast 


country  China,  of  what  mighty  achievements!  A  true  in- 
ternational policy  toward  China  must  be  framed  against, 
and  with  sympathetic  reference  to,  the  secular  back- 
ground, with  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  achievements  in 
philosophy,  painting,  poetry,  so  many  things;  yes,  in  gov- 
ernment, too,  and  economics,  if  one  considers  well. 

Wu  Pei-fu's  exploits  have  immensely  enhanced  the 
prestige  of  the  Peking  Government;  have,  one  may  say, 
made  it  possible  for  the  Washington  Conference  to  frame 
a  practicable  policy  toward  China. 

The  League  Assembly 
''Resolutes" 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  act  of  the  Assembly  dur- 
ing the  past  week  was  voting  a  resolution  "empow- 
ering" the  Council  to  summon  an  international  conference 
on  the  world  economic  situation.  [We  understand  that  the 
economic  congress  soon  to  meet  in  Brussels  will  consider 
certain  limited  subjects  only.]  Mr.  Balfour  remarked  to  the 
Assembly  that  action  looking  to  straightening  out  the  eco' 
nomic  tangle,  especially  as  regards  exchange,  is  more  im-' 
portant  just  now  than  action  looking  to  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. 

There  is  this  difficulty,  however,  about  the  project  of' 
such  a  conference — that  participation  by  the  United  States' 
cannot  be  counted  on;  and  without  such  participation,  what 
use?  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  have  an  international  con- 
ference on  art,  without  participation  by  France;  on  Schreck- 
lichkeit,  without  participation  by  Germany;  on  mendacity, 
without  participation  by  Moscow;  or  on  assassination,  with- 
out participation  by  Spain.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  Washington  Conference  will  discuss 
world  economic  questions.  Others,  taking  up  the  idea,  pro- 
pose that,  having  disposed  of  the  Far  East  and  armament 
problems,  the  Washington  Conference  resolve  itself  into  -an 
economic  conference;  or  that  it  be  at  once  succeeded  by  an 
economic  conference  of  different  personnel. — Not  a  bad  idea. 

On  Friday  the  Temporary  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Armaments  submitted  to  the  Assembly  the  following  pro- 
posals, which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly: 

That  there  be  prepared  for  consideration  by  the  next  As- 
sembly a  general  plan  of  disarmament. 

That  there  be  obtained  from  the  Governments,  upon  ques- 
tionnaires, precise  information  as  to  their  armaments. 

That  means  be  devised  for  preventing  the  use  of  poison 
gas. 

That  a  world-wide  propaganda  for  disarmament  be  set 
afoot. 

[The  above  being  work  for  the  Permanent  Commission  on 
the  Reduction  of  Armaments.] 

That  an  international  conference  on  the  manufacture  of 
arms'be  summoned  (presumably  by  the  Council). 

That  a  letter  of  good  wishes  be  sent  to  the  Washington 
Conference. 

Excellent  proposals,  especially  the  last.  The  Washington 
Conference  will,  we  trust,  find  nearer  and  surer  ways  to  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  other  proposals. 

Miscellaneous 

THE    Irish    problem    and    the    unemployment    problem 
(the    latter   no   less   than   the   former)    prevent    Lloyd 
George's  presence  at  the  Washington  Conference. 

The  Peking  Government  refuses  to  negotiate  directly 
with  Japan  over  Shantung.  We  believe  that  Peking  does 
wisely  and  we  hope  that  the  Washington  Conference  will 
undertake  to  procure  justice  for  China.  The  Shantung 
matter  will  be  a  test  case  for  the  conference.  China  mis- 
likes  the  blandishments  as  much  as  the  threats  of  Japan, 
and  perhaps  prefers  the  bully  to  the  suitor. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 


EDITORIAL 


The  Philippines  in  the 
Conference 

AMERICA'S  island  empire  in  the  Pacific  can  no 
more  be  divorced  from  the  problem  of  establish- 
ing a  peaceful  modus  vivendi  in  the  Orient  than 
can  China  or  Siberia.  It  constitutes  a  factor  in  the  situ- 
-ation  that  cannot  be  lightly  waved  aside  as  a  fait  ac- 
'Compli — as  some  Japanese  statesmen  seem  inclined  to 
•do  with  certain  issues  which  they  would  like  to  settle 
privately   so   as   not   to   have   them  considered  at  the 
Washington     Conference.     Heretofore    the     Philippine 
problem  has  been  chieflj'  one  of  domestic  politics,  of 
warm   discussion   between   those   who   would   have    us 
n-etain  the  Islands  and  those  in  favor  of  granting  the 
Filipinos  immediate  independence.  It  must  now  be  con- 
tsidered  in  its  wider  international  aspect. 

The  purely  American  phase  of  the  issue  of  Philippine 
independence  is  now  fairly  clear.  It  is  chiefly  a  matter 
of  national  responsibility  and  honor.  Our  record  of 
achievement  in  the  Philippines  from  1898 — when  an 
accident  of  history  placed  in  our  hands  the  destinies  of 
ten  million  people — to  1913,  is  one  of  which  we  may 
well  be  proud.  President  McKinley  declared  our  policy 
fairly  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1899,  when  he  said: 
We  shall  continue,  as  we  have  begun,  to  open  the  schools  and 
the  churches,  to  set  the  courts  in  operation,  to  foster  trade  and 
industry  and  agriculture,  and  in  every  way  in  our  power,  to  make 
these  people  whom  Providence  has  brought  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion feel  that  it  is  their  liberty  and  not  our  power,  their  welfare 
and  not  our  gain,  we  are  seeking  to  advance. 
The  policy  thus  outlined  by  McKinley,  and  followed  by 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  a 
splendid  non-partisan  administration  which  in  ten  short 
years,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  made  a  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  in  the  advancement  of  a  primi- 
tive people  unequaled  in  human  history. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration,  President  Wilson  ap- 
pointed as  Governor-General  Francis  Burton  Harrison, 
a  man  unfitted  by  character  and  ability  for  such  a  post. 
Narrow  of  vision  and  ignorant  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  come  and  of  the  Orient  generally,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  with  the  preconceived  idea  of 
replacing  Americans  with  Filipinos  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. In  a  few  short  months  he  had  broken  the  splendid 
organization  and  ruined  the  service.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Filipino  politicians.  A  small  but  aggressive 
minority,  undeniably  clever  and  equally  unscrupulous, 
secured  control  of  the  "Filipinized"  government.  Graft 
and  official  corruption  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
the  result  has  been  to  postpone  the  day  of  possible 
independence. 

President  Harding  has  taken  hold  of  the  Philippine 
problem  with  energy  and  good  sense.  A  thorough  inves- 
tigation by  the  two  ablest  men  available  for  the  pur- 
pose, Gen,  Leonard  Wood  and  Mr,  Cameron  Forbes,  has 
been  followed  by  the  appointment  of  the  former  as  Gov- 
ernor-General. This  is  an  indication  that  there   is  no 


intention  of  shirking  our  responsibilities  towards  the 
Filipinos,  and  that  an  earnest  attempt  will  be  made  to 
repair  the  damage  wrought  by  eight  years  of  mistaken 
policy.  Further,  it  enables  us  to  come  to  the  Conference 
with  a  definite  policy  as  to  Philippine  independence. 

With  the  summoning  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
the  international  aspect  of  our  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines takes  on  a  new  importance.  It  is  no  longer  merely 
a  question  of  our  relations  to  the  Filipinos,  but  one  of 
the  bearing  of  these  relations  upon  peace  and  war  in 
the  Orient.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Philippines  would  be  a  particularly  vulner- 
able one  in  case  of  hostilities  with  Japan,  a  situation 
which  was  made  very  clear  in  Bywater's  "Sea  Power  in 
the  Pacific."  Some  of  our  naval  authorities  even  advo- 
cate the  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  islands  at  once, 
arguing  that  they  constitute  a  strategic  weakness  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  relinquish  them  now  rather 
than  have  them  taken  from  us  later,  when  considera- 
tions of  national  honor  would  force  us  to  recover  them 
at  an  enormous  cost  of  life  and  treasure.  Others,  bear- 
ing in  mind  our  obligations  to  the  Filipinos,  believe 
that  by  a  proper  development  of  the  new  possibilities 
of  air  and  submarine  defense  we  can  render  our  posi- 
tion there  invulnerable.  But  these,  it  seems  to  us,  are 
narrow,  and  even,  in  some  respects,  superficial  views  of 
the  situation.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  would  happen  to 
the  Philippines  if  we  were  to  withdraw  at  once.  Even 
the  most  sanguine  would  not  expect  the  Filipinos  to 
maintain  an  honest  and  efficient  government  with  im- 
partial courts  and  a  strong  and  sagacious  policy.  Con- 
servative capital  would  withdraw  and  highly  specu- 
lative, fly-by-night  capital  v;ould  come  in.  Then  the 
whole  drama  of  the  weak,  backward  nation  and  the  for- 
eign exploiter  would  be  enacted  over  again,  leading  in- 
evitably to  intervention,  probably  by  Japan.  Instead  of 
averting  war  by  our  act  of  abnegation  we  should  more 
likely  precipitate  it. 

Granted  that  for  a  number  of  years  to  come  we  have 
responsibilities  that  we  cannot  shirk,  good  sense  de- 
mands that  we  take  proper  measures  to  secure  the 
islands  against  military  attack;  but  even  the  best  of 
military  measures  may  prove  a  provocation  rather  than 
a  safeguard,  and  cause  war  instead  of  averting  it. 

The  wise  course,  we  believe,  lies  rather  in  another 
direction.  We  are  proposing  to  the  other  Pacific  Powers 
a  policy  of  fair  play  and  equal  opportunity  in  China; 
it  would  enormously  strengthen  our  position  if  we  were 
to  offer  the  same  in  the  Philippines.  So  long  as  we  main- 
tain discriminatory  tariffs  there  or  in  any  way  interfere 
with  freedom  of  commercial  and  industrial  opportunity, 
so  long  as  we  regard  the  Philippines  as  in  any  sense  a 
colony  to  be  administered  for  our  special  benefit,  all 
our  protestations  of  devotion  to  the  open-door  policy 
will  ring  false.  No  material  benefits  derived  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  our  trusteeship  over  the  islands  can 
possibly  compensate  for  the  danger  of  war  in  the  Pacific. 
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Oil  the  other  hand,  it  is  fortunate  that  in  the  Philip- 
pines we  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  prove  to  the 
world  our  sincerity  and  good  faith.  Let  us  come  into 
the  Conference  prepared  to  set  an  example  of  disinter- 
ested devotion  to  the  principle  of  the  Open  Door  before 
we  ask  a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  special  interests  on 
the  part  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Fordney's  Happy  Thought 

WHILE  others  are  looking  about  in  holes  and  cor- 
ners for  means  of  putting  an  end  to  unemploy- 
ment Mr,  Fordney  goes,  straight  as  a  shot,  for  the  big 
thing.  We  are  importing  foreign  goods,  he  tells  us,  at 
the  rate  of  about  $300,000,000  a  month,  and  he  ex- 
poses the  tremendous  folly  of  the  proceeding  in  this 
simple  and  straightforward  fashion: 

Most  of  these  goods  could  be  made  here.  There  is  not  a  manu- 
factured article  produced  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  labor 
cost  is  less  than  90  i)er  cent,  of  the  total  cost — following  the  raw 
material  from  start  to  finish. 

Now,  if  that  is  true  of  the  $300,000,000  that  we  are  sending 
abroad  each  month  to  buy  foreign-made  goods,  $250,000,000  is 
going  out  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  employ  German, 
French,  English,  Japanese  and  Chinese  labor,  while  our  own 
workers  walk  the  streets  in  idleness. 

But  Mr.  Fordney  ought  to  carry  his  happy  thought  fur- 
ther. To  stop  importing  foreign  goods  would  of  course 
help;  but  that  should  be  only  a  beginning.  A  far  more 
serious  cause  of  unemployment  in  our  States  is  the  bad 
habit  they  have  of  importing  from  each  other  what  each 
might  perfectly  well  produce  for  itself.  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  could  set  thousands  of  her  people  at  work 
making  automobiles  if  she  stopped  importing  them  from 
Michigan,  and  Michigan  in  like  manner  could  get  busy 
making  shoes  which  she  now  fatuously  imports  from 
Massachusetts.  Evidently  the  cure  for  unemployment  is 
as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log — unless  there  is  something 
wrong  about  Mr.  Fordney's  reasoning. 

A  man  may  be  a  protectionist  without  being  an  ass, 
but  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  doing  his  level  best  to  convince  people  that  the  terms 
are  synonymous. 

A  Fall  from  Grace 

To  the  radical  gudgeonry  of  America  some  time  ago 
there  wasn't  anything  more  thrilling  or  soul-satis- 
fying than  the  fulminations  of  Mr.  Linn  A.  E.  Gale. 
Mr.  Gale,  a  draft  evader  from  the  United  States,  had 
established  himself  in  Mexico  City  in  July,  1918,  and 
had  thereupon  begun  the  issue  of  a  rip-roaring  radical 
monthly.  Gale's,  devoted  to  Bolshevism,  Carranza  and 
the  denunciation  of  Wall  Street.  The  periodical  had 
few  readers  in  Mexico,  but  across  the  line  it  attained  a 
considerable  circulation.  It  was  the  real  Tabasco,  and 
the  radical  boobery  likes  its  pabulum  "hot  i'  the  mouth," 
as  Sir  Toby  liked  his  ginger.  Gale's  came  over  in  bun- 
dles, the  copies  were  zealously  passed  around  to  avid 
purchasers,  and  its  appeals  for  funds  met,  for  a  time, 
with  generous  response.  Several  times  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  calling  attention  to  this  interesting  periodical. 
Though  it  clamored  for  Bolshevism,  it  did  not  disdain 
to  accept  aid  from  the  bourgeois  Mexican  Government. 
This  fact,  slowly  penetrating  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  boobery,  doubtless  caused  some  misgivings,  but  all 
qualms  appeared  to  be  quieted  by  the  periodical's  in- 


creasing fervor  of  revolutionism.  With  the  fall  of  Car- 
ranza, however,  came  hard  times.  Obregon  was  unsym- 
pathetic, and  a  gentle  hint  that  the  editor  would  like  to 
cooperate  with  the  new  administration  went  unregarded. 
Later,  Obregon  sought  to  get  rid  of  him  by  sending  him 
to  Guatemala.  The  sister  republic,  however,  refused  to 
accept  him,  and  thereupon  by  some  means,  official,  semi- 
official or  otherwise,  he  was  transported  across  the  Rio 
Grande  into  Texas.  Mr.  Gale  is  at  present  immured  on 
Governor's  Island,  where  he  awaits  court-martial.  But 
to  the  radical  world  his  name  is  now  Ichabod :  his  glory 
has  departed.  His  attorney  has  announced  that  "Mr. 
Gale  has  renounced  his  former  political  beliefs  and  con- 
victions" and  that  "at  no  time  in  the  future  will  he  en- 
gage in  radical  activities." 

Philanthropy  and  the  Radical 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September  gave  its  lead- 
ing place  to  a  long  and  brilliant  article  by 
Mrs.  Cornelia  J.  Cannon,  entitled  "Philanthropic 
Doubts."  Her  thesis  is  not  essentially  different  from 
that  oldest  and  most  trite  of  objections  to  philanthropic 
activity  which  the  Socialists  never  tire  of  asserting.  We 
want  justice,  they  say,  not  charity;  we  want  to  extir- 
pate the  diseases  of  society,  not  assuage  their  hurt  by 
a  little  salve  applied  here  and  there.  Mrs.  Cannon  no- 
where speaks  of  justice,  but  only  of  "democracy"  and 
"brotherhood";  she  nowhere  speaks  of  extirpating  the 
wrongs  of  the  existing  order,  but  only  of  dealing  with 
them  "fundamentally."  But  what  we  are  asked  to  swal- 
low is  really  the  Socialist  pill,  sugar-coated  though  it 
be  with  an  attractive  covering  of  democratic  sentiment. 
Now,  Mrs.  Cannon  is  perfectly  sincere,  and  has  no 
intention  whatever  of  misleading  anybody.  But  she 
begins  by  misleading  herself.  In  the  first  place,  she 
misleads  herself  as  to  the  facts;  she  sees  what  she 
wishes  to  see.  The  barrage  behind  which  she  launches 
her  general  attack  on  the  organizations  carried  on  by 
private  benevolence  is  an  allegation  as  to  the  present 
situation,  prospects,  and  character  of  these  organiza- 
tions which  will  not  stand  examination.  "The  apparently 
solid  support  of  these  societies,"  she  says,  "has  shovim 
signs  of  giving  way";  she  recurs  to  this  point  again 
and  again,  asserting  that  the  public  is  "refusing  any 
longer  to  support  private  charities  on  the  present  scale," 
that  there  is  "a  general  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic to  back  the  philanthropists."  On  all  this  it  should 
suffice  to  quote  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
in  the  Survey  for  September  16.  Mr.  Devine  is  as  high 
an  authority  as  there  is  on  this  subject,  and  he  says: 

The  evidence  for  all  this  is  not  presented  ;  and  the  facts  appear 
indeed  to  be  quite  the  opposite.  More  and  not  less  is  now  given 
for  philanthropic  purposes  than  in  the  past,  remote  or  recent. 
Our  greatest  foundations  are  of  very  recent  origin.  In  many 
cities,  great  sums  are  gathering — as  in  the  Boston  Permanent 
Charity — to  be  devoted  to  any  philanthropic  purposes  which  the 
trustees  approve. 

And,  in  spite  of  the  very  sympathetic  and  appreciative 
attitude  of  Mr.  Devine  toward  Mrs.  Cannon's  general 
position,  he  finds  equally  unfounded  her  sweeping  as- 
sertions as  to  the  wrong-headedness  and  other  evil 
qualities  of  the  philanthropic  organizations,  though  he 
admits — and  rightly  admits — that  some  of  Mrs.  Can- 
non's suggestions  and  criticisms  are  excellent. 

But  Mrs.  Cannon's  condemnation,  and  her  proposal 
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of  reform,  rests  on  something  more  deep-seated  and 
more  important  than  any  question  either  of  the  favor 
which  philanthropic  efforts  actually  enjoy  or  of  the 
special  faults  which  they  display.  She  regards  not  only 
the  money,  but  the  energy,  expended  by  private  individ- 
uals upon  the  promotion  of  philanthropic  ends  as,  in  the 
main,  not  only  wasted  but  worse;  for  she  thinks  that 
the  good  that  these  endeavors  accomplish  is  utterly 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  harm  they  do  by  block- 
ing the  way  to  a  more  thoroughgoing  solution  of  the 
problems  of  society.  The  radical,  she  says,  though  "his 
methods  may  be  clumsy  and  his  solution  crude,"  is  "try- 
ing to  think  more  fundamentally"  than  the  philanthro- 
pist. The  philanthropists  "have  offered  us  no  funda- 
mental basis  for  the  work  of  human  improvement"; 
they  ai*e  "the  great  menders  and  patchers-up  of  soci- 
ety, not  the  surgeons  who  cut  deep  into  the  festering 
sore  and  scrape  the  bone."  Turning  away,  then,  both 
from  what  she  regards  as  the  crudity  of  the  radical  and 
the  futility  of  the  philanthropists,  she  desires  that  "our 
private  institutions  for  the  service  of  our  fellow  men 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  state,"  and  holds  that  this 
could  be  made  a  success  by  exercising  the  energy  now 
devoted  to  those  institutions  "in  cultivating  the  social 
outlook  of  our  public  officers  and  in  increasing  the 
scientific  and  humanitarian  character  of  our  public 
institutions." 

In  all  this  there  is  an  element  of  truth ;  but  along 
with  that  element  of  truth  there  is  a  profound  and  mis- 
chievous error.  Mrs.  Cannon's  proposal  may  be  neither 
crude  nor  futile;  but  if  she  imagines  she  has  been 
"thinking  fundamentally,"  she  deceives  herself  as 
grossly  as  she  does  in  her  view  of  the  surface  facts. 
A  single  example  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  her  error:  Philanthropic  persons,  she 
complains,  "are  supporting  attractive  homes  for  the 
aged  poor,  while  wages  are  too  low  to  allow  a  worker 
to  save  for  the  future."  Does  Mrs.  Cannon  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  any  diversion  of  the  energy — or  the 
money — spent  on  homes  for  the  aged  poor  would  solve 
the  problem  of  wages?  Has  she  been  "thinking  funda- 
mentally" of  the  nature  of  the  economic  forces  which 
determine  the  rate  of  wages?  The  radical,  she  justly 
says,  "tries  to  think  fundamentally" ;  but  has  she  her- 
self tried?  What  would  the  radical  think  of  her  propo- 
sal to  solve  the  social  problem  by  "increasing  the  scien- 
tific and  humanitarian  character  of  our  community 
institutions"?  Would  he  not  be  sure  to  reject  it  with 
scorn  as  but  a  larger  poultice  covering  the  same  fes- 
tering sore? 

The  trouble  with  semi-radical  thinkers  of  the  type 
of  which  Mrs.  Cannon,  precisely  because  of  her  mani- 
fest talent,  is  an  excellent  example,  is  that  they  assume 
that  no  betterment  is  worth  while  unless  it  is  "funda- 
mental," and  yet  they  have  nothing  fundamental  to 
offer.  The  straightout  radical  is  in  an  infinitely  stronger 
position;  he  is  for  a  fundamental  change  which,  from 
his  standpoint,  would  solve  the  problem,  however  false 
or  obnoxious  the  solution  may  be  pronounced  by  the 
conservative.  Such  pseudo-fundamental  solutions  as  this 
of  Mrs.  Cannon's  have  almost  all  of  the  demerit,  and 
almost  none  of  the  merit,  of  the  Socialist  proposals.  To 
make  the  care  of  distress  of  all  kinds — the  provision  of 
all  those  things  which  are  now  supplied  by  volunteer 
philanthropy — the   duty   of   the   state   would   establish 


public  obligations  of  unlimited  extent,  and  would  sub- 
vert in  an  incalculable  degree  the  spirit  of  self-depend- 
ence on  the  part  of  all  the  less  fortunate  classes  of  soci- 
ety; and  yet  it  would  leave  the  inequalities  of  the 
existing  order  essentially  untouched.  No  one  who  thinks 
fundamentally  could  possibly  regard  such  a  state  of 
things  as  anything  but  a  stepping  stone — and  a  most 
uncomfortable  one  at  that — to  a  system  of  thorough- 
going collectivism.  So  long  as  we  are  not  prepared  to 
welcome  such  a  system,  there  will  continue  to  be  abun- 
dant need  for  wise  private  effort  to  mitigate  the  evils 
which  surround  us.  Mrs.  Cannon's  eloquent  plea  that 
there  should  be  a  constant  endeavor  to  increase  the 
efficacy  of  public  institutions  of  social  service,  taken  in 
itself,  is  altogether  commendable;  the  pity  is  that  she 
should  have  coupled  it  with  a  wrong-headed  assault 
upon  existing  private  associations,  which,  without  de- 
ceiving themselves  as  to  the  nature  or  limits  of  their 
work,  are,  in  their  own  day  and  generation,  conferring 
incalculable  benefits  upon  mankind. 

To  Lessen  Unemployment 

PRACTICAL  good  sense  marked  the  first  week's 
sessions  of  the  Unemployment  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Hoover's  shrewd  wisdom  was  shown  at  the 
outset  in  the  suppression  of  the  "labor  liquidation"  is- 
sue that  some  of  the  delegates  seemed  bent  on  raising. 
That  wage  reductions  have  been  seriously  unequal  as 
between  various  industries,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  have 
been  too  slight  for  the  necessary  economic  readjust- 
ment, will  hardly  be  questioned  by  the  economist.  Ulti- 
mately, this  issue  will  have  to  be  squarely  met,  but  its 
injection  into  the  Conference  would  have  assured  divi- 
sion and  antagonism  where  concord  and  cooperation 
are  all-important.  The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  Con- 
ference, so  far,  is  the  evidence  that  the  members  are 
intent  upon  concrete  realizable  plans  for  increasing 
employment.  In  the  aggregate,  the  possibilities  in  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  all  those  who  can  dispose  of  addi- 
tional employment,  even  if  it  be  but  for  a  single  worker, 
are  adequate  for  temporary  relief  at  least.  The  distri- 
bution of  specific  tasks  to  the  various  committees  of  the 
Conference  shows  that  the  whole  area  of  the  problem 
has  been  covered,  and  there  is  reasonable  hope  that  out 
of  this  systematic  study  will  emerge  measures  with 
some  degree  of  continuing  remedial  effect. 

Nansen  the  Innocent 

DR.  Nansen  appealed  in  vain  to  the  Assembly  to  ask 
the  Governments  to  extend  credits  to  a  total  of 
$25,000,000  for  Russian  relief.  The  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  request  had  sounded  the  Governments; 
and  not  one  sou  would  they  advance.  Why?  Because,  so 
they  said,  they  could  not  afford  it.  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lord 
Robei't  Cecil  poured  scorn  on  this  excuse.  The  real  rea- 
sons came  out  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Nansen's 
scheme  called  for  indirect  loans  to  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment; the  money  to  be  expended  for  relief  supplies  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  loaning  Governments.  But  here 
is  the  hitch.  The  suppMes,  under  the  Nansen  agreement 
with  Moscow,  would  be  distributed  by  Soviet  agents. 

The  Governments  ai'e  not  willing  to  trust  the  distri- 
bution of  supplies  to  Moscow;  they  fear  that  the  sup^ 
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plies  might  not  reach  the  sufferers,  and  that,  should 
they  reach  the  sufferers,  the  Red  authorities  would  get 
the  credit  from  the  peasants  and  so  be  strengthened.  In 
the  end  it  would  be  more  cruel  to  help  Bolshevism  than 
to  let  millions  die  of  the  present  famine.  The  ultimate 
effect  of  such  misdirected  charity  would  be  even  greater 
loss  of  life  than  that  immediately  threatened.  The 
force  of  this  view  is  obvious;  but  the  Governments 
sought  to  escape  from  the  avowal  of  it  by  a  transparent 
falsehood.  Nansen  is  a  fine  fellow,  but  his  credulity 
and  naivete  have  blocked  European  relief  for  Russia. 

City  Traction  F^undamentals 

THE  plan  for  the  reordering  of  New  York  City's 
notorious  rapid  transit  muddle,  made  public  last 
week  by  Governor  Miller's  Commission,  was  at 
once  recognized  by  competent  persons  as  a  remarkably 
able  and  singularly  straightforward  treatment  of  a  very 
difficult  problem.  Whether  the  scheme  is  the  best  at- 
tainable for  the  specific  situation  in  Greater  New 
York,  it  is  too  soon  to  say.  But  the  definite  principles 
on  which  the  Transit  Commission  has  based  its  plan 
may  well  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
and  officials  of  every  municipality.  These  fundamen- 
tals, while  clearly  expressed,  are  not  categorically  listed 
in  the  Commission's  report,  and  it  is  therefore  worth 
while  to  separate  them  from  the  details  of  the  local 
problem,  and  present  them  by  themselves.  In  logical 
order  they  are  these: 

1.  Unification  of  all  the  transit  facilities  of  a  municipality. 

2.  Municipal  ownership  of  all  transit  facilities. 

•"?.  Private  operation  by  a  company  (or  companies)  leasing  from 
the  municipality  for  a  restricted  period,  subject  to  recapture 
of  the  leases  by  the  municipality  on  specified  terms. 

4.  .Toint  and  equal  control  of  finance,  and  general  supervision  of 

the  whole  system,  by  the  municipality  and  the  operating 
company. 

5.  Interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  municipality's  investment  in 

the  transit  facilities  to  be  paid  out  of  operating  profits. 
G.    Securities  limited  to  bonds  of  fixed  dividend  rate,  not  exceed- 
ing in  total  face  value  the  value  of  the  physical  property  as 
appraised  on  the  basis  of  its  earning  capacity. 

7.  Fares  based  on  the  cost  of  operation  plus  maintenance  nf  a 

contingent  reserve  fund  :  fares  to  be  lowered  or  raised  auto- 
matically as  the  reserve  fund  exceeds  or  falls  below  jire- 
scribed  limits. 

8.  Incentive  to  efficient  and  economical  operation  :  equal  sharing 

by  the  entire  operating  personnel  and  by  the  bonds  of  the 
operating  company,  of  earned  surplus  above  the  reserve 
fund  up  to  a  specified  small  percentage. 

How  these  principles  promise,  in  the  Transit  Com- 
mission's judgment,  to  abolish  the  evils  attached  to  some 
existing  (and  probably  to  future)  municipal  transit 
entanglements  may  be  suggested  in  a  rapid  summary. 
Unification  underlies  all  the  others:  only  by  unification 
can  the  use  of  the  total  of  transit  facilities  be  shaped 
(as  should  be  the  case)  solely  by  the  requirements  of 
the  public  convenience.  Municipal  ownership,  besides 
the  greater  credit  facilities  it  affords,  is  the  surest 
basis  of  effective  control.  Private  operation  is  more 
efficient  than  public  operation;  while  the  leasing  provi- 
sion dees  away  with  franchises,  holding  companies,  and 
other  mischievous  complexities,  and  gives  the  munici- 
pality a  remedy  in  case  of  incurably  bad  management. 
Repayment  of  the  municipality's  investment  and  inter- 
est out  of  profits  takes  the  cost  of  transit  facilities  out 
of  the  tax  rate  and  puts  it  where  it  belongs,  namely  on 
the  users  of  the  transit  system.  Profits  sufficient  to 
meet  these  charges  are  assured  under  the  fares  and 


reserve  fund  provisions.  Limitation  of  securities  to 
bonds  of  restricted  dividend  rate,  together  with  the 
valuation  basis,  excludes  all  "water,"  and  tends  to  limit 
the  speculative  possibilities  of  the  securities.  Fares  are 
put  on  a  scientific  cost  basis  which  excludes  the  fictions 
of  both  politicians  and  financiers.  The  provision  for  in- 
centive to  efficient  and  economical  operation — a  decided 
innovation  in  this  field — explains  itself.  We  commend 
all  this  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  many  whom  it  concerns. 

The  League  Debating  Society 

IMMEDIATE  practical  results  are  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  League  Assembly  proposals  towards  reduc- 
tion of  armaments.  But  we  are  not  among  those  who 
think  that,  because  the  League  debates  are  apt  to  con- 
clude in  nothing  more  obviously  practical  than  resolu- 
tions, pious  hopes,  protests,  requests  and  commissions, 
they  are  useless.  The  Assembly  and  Council  may  have 
discovered  themselves  to  be  scarcely  more  than  debat- 
ing societies;  but  as  such  they  may  be  found  more 
practically  effective  than  if  they  were  to  try  to  realize 
the  functions  originally  conceived  for  them.  The  de- 
baters represent  the  greater  part  of  the  planet  and  in- 
clude many  first-rate  men.  The  subjects  of  debate  are 
of  first  importance  and  are  subjects  that  peculiarly  re- 
quire an  airing.  They  are  getting  it.  From  the  debates 
may  fairly  be  deduced  for  the  first  time  the  prevailing 
world  opinion  on  these  subjects.  The  League  represen- 
tatives, exploring,  fail  to  discover  solutions  for  inter- 
national problems.  The  effort  is  not  in  vain;  they  put 
good  minds  upon  the  quest,  and  the  solution  may  yet 
be  found.  Thinking  to  have  discovered  solutions  in 
certain  cases,  they  themselves  do  not  possess,  nor  can 
they  as  yet  indicate,  means  by  which  to  give  practical 
effect  to  their  theoretical  solutions.  Only  a  debating 
society,  you  say.  Well,  as  such  it  may  be  the  only  prac- 
ticable mundane  instrument  of  the  invisible  world-state 
adumbrated  by  Socrates. 

Senator  Borah's  Obsession 

STATESMEN  who  are  wrestling  with  the  difficulties 
of  this  most  difficult  time  may  well  be  filled  with 
envy  when  they  contemplate  the  mental  condition  of  the 
irrepressible  Senator  from  Idaho.  His  creed  is  so  simple 
that  he  never  has  to  hesitate,  or  to  weigh  conflicting 
considerations.  He  wants  to  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Europe,  and  that's  the  end  on't.  So  long  as  he 
was  only  fighting  the  League  there  was  nothing  abnor- 
mal about  this  attitude.  Anyone  who  held  that  the  vast 
and  undefined  commitments  which  it  involved  were  dan- 
gerous to  the  nation  might  naturally  enough  take  the 
position  that  the  only  safe  plan  was  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  But  the  idea  that,  after  having 
played  a  decisive  part  in  the  European  war,  we  must 
wash  our  hands  of  all  responsibility  for  its  consequences 
.is  on  a  wholly  different  footing.  It  is  Mr.  Borah's 
privilege  to  make  it  his  hobby;  but  when  he  talks  about 
the  Administration  "deceiving"  the  country  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Ha  .ding 
gave  no  countenance  to  such  an  idea  either  in  his  enun- 
ciations of  policy  during  the  campaign  or  in  his  utter- 
ances since,  but  on  the  contrary  has  repeatedly  as- 
serted the  nation's  duty  in  the  work  of  world  settle- 
ment. 
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Drama 

^'The  White-HeadedBoy"  and  Other 

Plays 

••The  White-Headed  Boy."  By  I.eunox  Robiuson.  Henry  Miller's 

Theatre. 
••Launcelot    and    Elaine."    By    Edwin    Milton    Royle.    Greenwich 

Village  Theatre. 
"Only  38."  By  A.  E.  Thomas.  Cort  Theatre. 

R.  Robinson's  "White-Headed  Boy"  is  one  of  those 
rare  plays  which  should  hold  both  the  few  and  the 
many.  The  few  and  the  many  may  rejoice  in  their 
brief  fellowship;  it  should  humanize  them  both.  The  play 
is  a  comic  transcript  of  the  raciest  Irish  manners  in  a 
middle-class  household  in  Ballycolman.  The  family  has 
stinted  itself  to  provide  a  career  for  the  youngest  son 
Denis,  the  expected  prodigy  who  turns  out  prodigal.  When 
he  fails  for  the  third  time  to  pass  his  medical  examinations 
at  Trinity  College,  the  family  revolt,  and  threaten  to 
despatch  him  penniless  to  Canada.  To  blind  the  public  they 
describe  his  prospects  as  dazzling,  and  the  father  of  the 
young  girl  whose  hand  Denis  had  felt  himself  bound  to 
relinquish  threatens  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise.  The 
family  employ  every  art  to  prevent  this  suit:  they  offer 
bribes;  an  aunt  consents  to  marry  the  chafed  but  amorous 
litigant;  and  Denis  secretly  marries  the  girl.  It  is  difficult 
to  sue  a  married  man  for  breach  of  promise  to  his  own 
wife.  Even  a  man  who  has  failed  in  three  examinations  at 
Trinity,  can  see  that.  Canada  is  finally  averted;  the  aunt 
finds  a  job  for  Denis  as  manager  of  her  cooperative  store. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  story  as  story  is  not  felicitous; 
it  is  at  once  far-fetched  and  flat,  and  the  far-fetched  is 
the  last  thing  that  may  venture  to  be  flat.  Why  travel  if 
not  for  excitement?  Mr.  Robinson  apparently  hesitated 
between  manners  and  plot,  and  fell  at  last  into  a  half -plot 
which  outsped  nature  without  overtaking  art.  But  the  story 
is  a  secondary  matter;  the  primary  thing  is  the  energy  and 
pungency  of  the  reproduction  of  character  and  manners. 

Mr.  Robinson's  picture  is  vividly  real  without  being — 
to  the  spectator  at  least — unmixedly  real.  At  every  point 
the  family  is  salient.  We  imagine  Irish  life  to  be  dispersed; 
this  family  is  a  compact  unit  in  a  serried  whole.  Its  mem- 
bers are  natural  antagonists;  they  insult  each  other  even 
in  cold  blood  and  sometimes  with  unruffled  good  nature. 
Yet  against  the  critical  or  aggressive  world  they  form  a 
phalanx.  They  are  given  to  piety,  and  their  self-respect  is 
huge;  but  they  lie  and  bribe  without  scruple,  and  the  old 
mother,  forgetting  that  it  is  the  business  of  old  mothers 
in  plays  to  incarnate  all  the  virtues,  embezzles  her  daugh- 
ter's money  to  bribe  an  aggressor  to  spare  her  son. 
Throughout  the  play  these  people  are  in  straits,  in  alarms, 
in  fevers,  yet  their  lustihood  in  pain  lends  the  play  the 
quality  of  a  revel.  The  richness,  the  savor,  the  exuberance 
of  their  dispositions  seem  the  very  excess  and  wantonness 
of  individuality,  yet  this  excess  is  particularly  clear  in  the 
extremes  to  which  they  push  their  fear  of  opinion  and  their 
subservience  to  the  conventional. 

In  the  characters  I  find  it  hard  to  separate  the  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  Robinson  from  those  of  the  Irish  Players.  Denis 
is  beautifully  drawn.  Here  is  a  character  which  the  vulgar 
craftsman  would  have  found  it  a  joy  to  decorate  or  a  sport 
to  disfigure;  Mr.  Robinson  and  IMr.  Ai'thur  Shields  have 
kept  him  in  that  suspense  between  good  and  evil,  between 
wit  and  folly,  in  which  nature  and  the  subtlest  artists 
move.  I  liked  Denis  even  better  than  the  brilliant  and 
sumptuous  extravagance  of  Aunt  Ellen,  in  which  Maire 
O'Neill  makes  herself  so  suddenly  unforgettable.  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Morgan's  George  immersed  us  in  reality;  in  the 
quieter  moments  of  John  Duffy,  Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair  was 
little  short  of  inspired;  when  he  rose  to  energy  he  sank  to 


burlesque.  Excellent  as  it  was,  the  acting  could  not  fairly 
be  called  perfect.  Even  Maire  O'Neill  is  capable  of  a  plain 
blunder.  She  and  George  are  hoodwinking  Duffy,  and  when 
George  tells  a  superlative  lie  she  rocks  to  and  fro  in  an 
ecstasy  of  appreciation  which  threatens  to  inform  Duffy 
of  the  facts.  But  such  matters  are  details.  "The  White- 
Headed  Boy"  is  an  occasion  for  thanks  and  rejoicing. 

All  lovers  of  romantic  plays  should  visit  Mr.  Royle's 
"Launcelot  and  Elaine"  at  the  Greenwich  Village  theatre. 
I  advise  with  some  confidence  because  I  rarely  like  romantic 
plays,  and  Mr.  Royle's  version  of  Tennyson's  idyll  gave  me 
a  gracious  and  serene,  if  not  a  vivid  pleasure.  Idylls  are 
not  quarries  for  playwrights,  and  Mr.  Royle's  agreeable 
and  tasteful  work  cannot  be  called  inherently  dramatic. 
It  is  written  in  unarrested,  but  also  unarresting,  blank 
verse  which  borrows  trustingly  from  Tennyson.  I  think 
these  appropriations  blameless  on  the  score  of  taste  or 
morals,  but  I  do  not  like  them  myself  for  the  simple  but 
conclusive  reason  f^at  they  make  me  think  of  Tennyson 
and  Royle  when  I  ought  to  think  of  Guinevere  and  Launce- 
lot. But  the  story  was  touching,  and  the  settings  were  ro- 
mantically beautiful.  At  one  time  a  girl  left  a  white  lily  in 
a  castle  court,  where  it  gleamed  amid  old  stones.  There 
were  people  about,  but  they  shrank  into  nullity.  A  lily  and 
a  castle — romance  completes  and  outsoars  itself  in  the  love- 
liness of  such  a  combination.  I  cared  less  for  the  barge 
scene.  Charming  at  first,  it  became  instantly  wearisome. 
Why  should  love  be  worldly,  be  spectacular,  in  death? 

Mr.  Royle  made  his  play  the  occasion  for  introducing  his 
daughters,  Selena  and  Josephine,  to  the  public  in  the  parts 
of  Guinevere  and  Elaine.  The  acting  of  both  these  young 
women  was  quickened  by  an  elasticity  of  spirit  piercing  in 
the  one  case  the  sophistications  of  a  queen  and  the  other 
the  restraints  of  virginity.  Miss  Josephine  Royle's  Elaine 
in  particular  was  far  more  interesting  than  Tennyson's, 
because  it  added  to  shyness  and  hush  a  secret  fellowship 
v/ith  life,  a  spring,  a  jet,  that  gave  significance  to  its  ex- 
tinction. Miss  Elsie  Esmond  wisely  added  to  the  Tenny- 
sonian  Vivien  high  spirits  a  gift  which  somehow  shortened 
the  interval  between  that  singular  personage  and  hu- 
manity. Launcelot,  the  great  tragic  figure,  in  whom  ro- 
mance transcends  itself  without  disowning  itself,  is  a  part 
in  which  talent  might  fail  without  dishonor.  It  is  a  sort  of 
knighthood  for  Mr.  Pedro  de  Cordoba  that  he  should  have 
risen  at  times  to  the  full  stature  of  his  model. 

"Only  38"  is  quite  without  importance,  but  highly  en- 
joyable. Like  "Years  of  Discretion"  and,  more  remotely,  like 
Barrie's  "Rosalind"  and  "Quality  Street,"  it  is  a  story  of 
recovered  youth,  and  will  captivate  all  persons  who  are 
youthful  enough  to  prefer  gayety  to  standards.  The  drama 
is  taken  from  a  short  story  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  and 
in  its  leisurely  movement  and  scant  coherence  it  publishes 
its  origin  (no  blame  to  Mr.  Eaton  is  implied).  A  widow 
who  has  lost  her  youth  by  marriage  with  a  clergyman  re- 
gains it  by  marriage  with  a  professor.  (The  gifts  of  profes- 
sors in  this  point  have  been  hitherto  slighted  by  an  un- 
observant world;)  She  has  two  children,  boy  and  girl,  of 
collegiate  age,  and  Mr.  Thomas  had  only  to  choose  between 
two  good  effects  in  making  them  either  dashing  young  col- 
legians, or  austere  critics  of  their  sprightly  mother.  Unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Thomas  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  The  part 
of  an  elderly  rustic,  the  widow's  father,  is  almost  super- 
fluous, but  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Percy  Pollock  makes  it- 
self indispensable.  The  transformation  is  absurd  of  course, 
but  one  glance  at  Mary  Ryan  turns  the  absurd  into  the 
unquestionable.  And  Mary  Ryan  is  so  delectably  wilful, 
and  appropriates  her  daughter's  young  man  with  a'  malice 
so  angelic,  and  the  professor  in  Mr.  Harry  C.  Browne's 
version  is  so  charmingly  unlike  a  professor,  and  things  in 
general  are  so  deliciously  accommodating  that,  if  there  is 
much  to  forgive  in  the  play,  there  is  even  mere  to  make 
forgiveness  easy.  O.  W.  Firkins 
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The  Real  and  the  Unreal  Titta  Ruffb 

By  Charles  Henry  Meltzer 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  will  replace  Caruso  at  the 
Metropolitan.  For  there  is  none  living  who  has  just  his 
value  as  a  star  of  opera;  and  it  is  better  that  he  should 
not  be  replaced.  The  greatest  voice  may  do  the  greatest 
harm  to  art.  If  I  am  well  informed,  as  I  believe  I  am,  the 
Metropolitan  will,  for  some  time  to  come,  pay  more  atten- 
tion than  in  recent  years  to  opera,  qua  opera,  than  to  stars. 
But  there  will  always  be  some  singers  of  the  Metropolitan 
whose  "personalities"  no  plan  or  rule  will  down.  The  Mary 
Gardens  and  Carusos  of  the  stage  cannot  be  levelled.  They 
are  outside  the  ranks  because  they  are  themselves.  All  are 
not  equal  on  the  operatic  boards. 

If  all  singers  merely  sang  the  notes  set  down  for  them 
we  might  lose  something  of  the  joy  of  lyric  drama.  The 
ideal  company,  I  think, 
should  be  anonymous.  It 
would  be  cruel,  though,  to 
rob  the  poor  interpreters 
of  Verdi  or  of  Wagner  of 
the  ephemeral  fame  for 
which  they  strive  and 
pray.  Within  bounds,  they 
are  entitled  to  their 
laurels.  It  is  all  a  pretty 
question  of  proportion. 

If  any  artist  at  thtf 
Metropolitan  next  season 
is  brought  into  the  lime- 
light on  his  merits  the 
chances  are  it  will  be  Titta 
Ruffo.  He  is  a  baritone, 
however,  not  a  tenor.  And 
it  is  hard  to  make  an  idol 
of  a  singer  doomed  by  the 
tradition  of  the  operatic 
stage  to  interpret  charac- 
ters which,  as  a  rule,  are 
wicked.  Yet  there  have 
always  been  a  few  unusual 
baritones  vdth  whom  the 
tenors  of  their  day  have 
had  to  count.  Among  them 
have  been  the  admired 
Maurel,  Antonio  Scotti, 
and  at  last  our  Titta 
Ruffo. 

It  is  Punch's  secret  that, 
for  many  years,  the  Metro- 
politan looked  coldly  on 
this  artist.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  little  bit  too  "personal."  Perhaps  Dame  Rumor 
did  the  singer  an  injustice.  He  is  much  more  modest  than 
he  has  been  painted.  I  have  been  seeing  a  good  deal  of  him 
in  Rome  and  he  has  talked  about  himself  with  charming 
frankness.  Not  like  too  many  artists  I  have  known.  But 
with  simplicity  and,  I  believe,  sincerity.  He  is  immensely 
pleased  at  having  been  engaged  by  the  stage  manager  of 
our  chief  lyric  theatre.  His  one  desire  is  to  acquit  himself 
*with  honor  in  all  the  roles  which  will  be  given  him  to  in- 
terpret. He  has,  of  course,  a  sense  of  his  own  worth.  But 
he  seems  anxious  to  correct  the  false  impression  that  he 
exaggerates  his  proper  place  in  opera. 

He  spoke  to  me  with  deference  of  Maurel,  to  whom  ha 
bows  as  an  interpreter  and  teacher.  And  he  protested  that 
be   knew  how  brief,  and   fleeting   was   the   fame   of  every 


Titta  Kufjo  as  Rigoietto — one  of  the  roles  which  he  has  sung  oftenest 

in  this  country 


singer,  compared  with  that  of  the  composer  and  the  poet.. 
This  Titta  Ruffo  largely  taught  himself.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  enviable  career  he  had  his  ups  and  downs,  re- 
buffs and  snubs,  like  others.  But  he  fought  on  until  at  last 
he  made  his  mark. 

"Once,  in  Milan,"  said  he,  "I  had  been  asked  to  sing,  on 
trial,  to  a  manager  and  an  invited  group  of  friends.  To  my 
consternation  when  I  reached  the  theatre,  I  saw,  among 
those  who  had  come  to  judge  my  voice,  fwo  great  com- 
posers— Boito  and  Franchetti.  I  protested  that  it  would 
not  be  quite  fair  to  let  my  engagement  or  rejection  be  de- 
cided by  the  opinion  of  such  masters. 

"  'I  shall  be  called  upon  to  sing  before  the  public,'  I  ob- 
jected to  the  manager.  'Boito  and  Franchetti  are  above  the 

people   who   will   make   or 
mar  me.' 

"Boito  and  Franchetti 
thereupon  rose  and  left 
the  house,  declaring  that 
they  understood  my  feel- 
ings. And,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  I  stood  the  test  so 
well  that  I  secured  the  en- 
gagement, which  to  me 
meant  everything." 

Titta  Ruffo  has  since 
then  become  a  favorite  in 
Europe  and  in  North  and 
South  America.  His  reper- 
tory is  much  more  ex- 
tended than  one  might 
suppose  from  his  continual 
repetition  in  American,  to 
suit  his  managers,  of  three 
or  four  great  parts.  Be- 
sides Hamlet,  Rigoietto, 
and  di  Luna,  he  knows  a 
dozen  or  more  roles  in 
which  he  hopes  some  day 
he  may  be  heard.  To  give 
him  a  new  chance  of  popu- 
larity he  will  appear  next 
season  in  at  least  "Er- 
nani." 

He  has  had  a  tendency, 
so  far,  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  this  role  or  that  to 
give  his  temperamental 
qualities  unbridled  liberty 
at  certain  points.  This  has 
delighted,  and  will  always  thrill,  the  masses.  But  it  has 
more  than  once  not  pleased  judicious  listeners.  His  Hamlet 
is  exuberantly  Italian.  It  is  not  a  Hamlet  that  Shakespear- 
ians  can  approve  of.  He  has  been  hampered,  to  be  sure,  by 
Ambroise  Thomas  and  an  inept  librettist.  Yet  it  might  help 
to  some  extent  if  he  would  check  his  fondness  for  excess  in 
emphasis.  The  most  popular,  maybe,  of  all  the  songs  he 
sings  is  Hamlet's  noisy  and  preposterous  "Brindisi."  It  is  an 
insult  to  all  Anglo-Saxon  audiences.  Yet  Titta  Ruffo  some- 
how makes  it  irresistible. 

Some  day,  who  knows,  we  may  hear  Titta  Ruffo  in  that 
too-long-neglected  master  work,  "Don  Giovanni."  But  for  a 
time  he   will   go  back  to   the   old    standbys,   to   well-worn 
"Rigoietto,"  "Trovatore,"  and  "Don  Carlos." 
Rmne,  September  1 
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Books  of  the  Week 

Working  North  from  Patagonia, 
by  Harry  A.  Franck.   Century. 

Mr.  Franck  earned  his  way  from 
the  Argentine,  through  Brazil,  the 
Guianas,  and  Venezuela. 

Turns    About    Town,    by    Robert 
Cortes  Holliday.     Doran. 

Mr.  Holliday's  travels  are  nearer 
home. —  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington — but  not  less 
amusing   than  Mr.   Franck's. 

The  Land  of  Haunted  Castles, 

by  Robert  J.  Casey.     Century. 

The  land  is  Luxemburg,  and  the 

book  is   one   to   remember  for   an 

attractive  and  readable  gift. 

Mayfair     and     Montmartre,     by 
Ralph  Nevill.     Dutton. 

The  sobrieties  and  gaye-ties  of 
both  London  and  Paris,  showing 
that  there  ivas  fun  even  in  the 
reign  of  Victoria  the  Good. 


rp  HE  lean,  summer  season  is  ended, 
J-  and  the  incoming  books  show  that 
one  of  the  busy  times  for  the  pub- 
lisher has  begun.  For  the  next  eight 
or  ten  weeks  it  will  be  impossible  even 
to  name  on  this  page  more  than  a 
small  number  of  the  books  which  will 
be  offered  in  the  shops.  I  should  like 
to  repeat,  to  the  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, that  the  most  delicious  liter- 
ary burlesque  of  the  year  is  "Dr.  Wal- 
ter E.  Traprock's"  volume  called  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Kawa"  (Putnam's).  It  is 
not  only  amusing  in  itself,  in  its  text, 
form,  and  pictorial  decorations,  but  its 
publication  vi^ill  curb  the  absurdities  of 
the  South  Sea  school  of  writers,  who 
were  rapidly  transforming  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  from  an  earthly  Paradise 
into  the  most  author-ridden  section  of 
the  globe. 

You  will  need  to  have  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  White  Que^en,  and  have 
practiced  half  an  hour  a  day  believing 
impossible  things,  if  you  wish  to  feel 
secure  about  some  of  the  psychical  ad- 
ventures in  Julius  Chambers's  "News 
Hunting  on  Three  Continents"  (Ken- 
nerley).  But  the  story  of  the  woman 
with  the  ounce  of  arsenic,  the  comical 
tale  of  the  "fisher  of  men,"  the  Haw- 
kins murder,  the  mystery  of  Andrew 
Hornitay,  and  a  number  of  other  chap- 
ters, are  very  much  more  to  my  taste. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  to 
my  taste — the  chapter  about  the  Haw- 
kins case  is  one  of  the  deftest  stories 
of  the  operations  of  a  newspaper  office 
I  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Chambers,  who 
died  before  the  publication  of  his  book, 
is  widely  known  for  his  long  connec- 
tion with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  to 
old  newspaper  men  as  a  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  and 
of  the  World,  and  as  the  first  editor  of 
the  Paris  Herald. 


Harry  A.  Franck's  "Working  North 
from  Patagonia"  (Century)  is  a  big 
book,  rather  a  heavy  book,  with  over 
six  hundred  pages,  which  will  furnish 
reading  to  many  of  the  author's  de- 
voted admirers  for  weeks,  if  not 
months,  to  come.  They  will  find  it  none 
too  long,  and  its  price — not  high,  as 
book-prices  are  today — none  too  great 
for  the  pleasure  of  working  slowly 
through  the  South  American  countries 
with  so  human  and  humorous  a  trav- 
eler. Mr.  Franck  has  helped  discredit 
the  old-fashioned,  pompous  book  of 
travel;  his  style  is  simple,  familiar,  it 
never  interrupts  your  enjoyment  of  the 
narrative. 

He  writes  of  the  elevator  as  it  is 
used  in  Buenos  Aires:  It  "is  on  a  par 
with  the  telephone.  Nor  is  it  reassur- 
ing to  the  timid,  for  on  the  ground- 
floor  cage  there  is  almost  certain  to 
be  a  conspicuous  sign  to  the  effect  that, 
'As  there  exists  a  stairway,  persons 
riding  in  the  elevator  do  so  at  their 
own  peril.'  Buenos  Aires  has  not  quite 
shaken  off  the  suspicion  of  a  diabolical 
nature  in  all  such  new-fangled  con- 
traptions. A  man  was  killed  by  an 
elevator  in  an  office  building  during 
my  days  in  the  capital;  the  entire  ele- 
vator-shaft had  been  gutted  by  muni- 
cipal order  and  three  policemen  were 
still  stationed  at  the  foot  of  it,  ap- 
parently to  prevent  anyone  from  climb- 
ing the  shaft  instead  of  using  the  stair- 
way." 

The  tone  of  melancholy  and  pessim- 
ism which  is  noticeable  in  Havelock 
Ellis's  "Impressions  and  Comments, 
Second  Series,  1914-1920"  (Houghton 
MiflSin)  inspires  respect,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  source,  but  for  its  method 
of  expression.  The  smart,  j'^oung  type 
of  fault-finder  and  grumbler  with 
everything  in  the  universe  is  usually 
merely  irritating.  He  abuses  every- 
body and  decries  every  human  institu- 
tion, not  as  the  result  of  any  mental 
processes  of  his  own,  but  because  he 
knows  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  way  to  win  the  apne^rance  of 
intellectual  distinction.  Dr.  Ellis,  on  the 
other  hand,  expresses  the  opinions  of 
a  mature  mind,  of  a  scholar  watching 
the  world  in  its  most  frightful  strug- 
gle, and  undergoing  personal  sorrows 
at  the  same  time.  During  the  six  years 
he  enters  in  his  note-books  his  reflec- 
tions upon  a  hundred  subjects — as 
great  as  the  war  and  its  ending,  as 
small  as  a  mouse  gnawing  in  the  wall, 
or  as  sea-gulls  lighting  in  the  bay. 

Some  unusual  comments  upon  Poe 
are  made  in  the  essay  about  him  in  A. 
Clutton-Brock's  "More  Essays  on 
Books"  (Dutton).  As  with  many  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  writers,  Mr.  Clut- 
ton-Brock  thinks  Poe  and  Whitman  the 
Americans  most  worth  consideration. 
He  says  that  "The  Raven"  and  "The 
Bells"  are  only  "fit  to  be  recited  at 
penny  readings."  (This  is  unjust  to 
"The  Raven,"  but  is  it  not  roughly  true 
of  the  other  poem?)  He  politely  re- 
buked an  American  professor  who 
thought  that  these,  with  "Ulalume" 
and    "Annabel    Lee,"    were    Poe's    four 


masterpieces.  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  favors 
"The  Sleeper,"  and  apparently  no 
other.  Among  the  short  stories,  he 
passes  over  "The  Black  Cat,"  "The 
Gold  Beetle"  (as  "The  Gold  Bug"  is 
called  in  England,  out  of  deference  to 
English  sensitiveness),  "The  Pit  and 
the  Pendulum"  and  "The  Mystery  of 
Marie  Roget,"  in  favor  of  "The  Power 
of  Words,"  with  a  possible  mild  com- 
mendation for  "The  Ms.  Found  in  a 
Bottle." 

"Great  Sea  Stories"  (Brentano's) , 
edited  by  Joseph  Lewis  French  has  the 
limitation  of  all  anthologies  and  col- 
lections: the  final  selection  represents 
not  wholly  what  its  editor  would 
choose  in  an  ideal  world,  but  what  the 
restriction  of  copyright  and  generosity 
of  author  or  publisher  permit.  It  in- 
cludes therefore  great,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  greatest,  sea  stories.  Kings- 
ley,  Marryat,  Cooper,  and  Melville  are 
represented — the  last  by  the  capture 
of  the  great  white  whale  from  "Moby 
Dick."  Living  writers  who  are  included 
are  David  Bone,  Stacpoole,  and  Mase- 
field.  The  editor,  Mr.  French,  has  com- 
piled other  books,  among  them  "Great 
Ghost  Stories."  The  soundness  of  his 
judgment  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
he  believes  that  the  most  remarkable 
ghost  story  ever  written  is  "The  Upper 
Berth"  by  Marion  Crawford. 

It  is  possible  to  commend  Robert  C. 
Holliday's  "Turns  About  Town"  (Do- 
ran) almost  without  reserve,  as  his 
best  book  of  essays.  His  chapter  "Liter- 
ary Lives"  (really  a  review  of  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography")  begins  in  a  place  removed 
not  more  than  fifty  feet  in  a  bee-line 
from  my  own  inkstand  and  blotter;  the 
experience  of  his  friend  who  "misfits 
at  a  murder  trial"  partly  recounts  and 
partly  forecasts  some  adventures  of  my 
own.  I  wonder  if  every  eader  will  find 
in  the  book  ?.s  many  neighborly  and 
pleasant  pages?  Mr.  Holliday  main- 
tains exactly  the  right  attitude  of  re- 
"■^ect  toward  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth — Mr.  Chesterton  and  President 
Harding,  for  examples — when  he  talks 
with  them.  Yet  he  does  not  lose  his 
power  of  observation  and  his  ability  to 
notice  what  is  whimsical  or  funny.  His 
sketches  of  Washington  celebrities,  of 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  may 
very  well  survive  to  inform  and  enter- 
tain some  reader  eighty  years  hence, 
when  more  pretentious  and  formal  de- 
scriptions have  perished.  I  wish  Mr. 
Holliday  did  not  think  it  necessary, 
once  in  a  while,  to  lapse  into  the  speech 
of  the  comic  stripe — "gotta"  and  "sorta" 
and  "yep!"  American  essayists  seem 
to  think  that  unless  they  do  something 
of  the  kind  they  will  appear  to  take 
themselves  too  seriously.  These  vul- 
garities (and  the  deliberate  misuse  of 
the  word  "like")  are  quite  different 
from  an  occasional  and  vigorous  use 
of  a  slang  phrase.  They  strengthen  the 
belief  in  Mr.  Mencken's  fallacious  con- 
tention that  rusticians,  gutter-phrases, 
and  outrages  upon  grammar  make  up 
an  "American"  language. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 


October  8,  1921 
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Versatile  Hands 

Carter  and  Other  People.  By  Don  Mar- 
quis. New  York :  D.  Appleton  and 
Company. 

The  Villa  of  the  Peacock  :  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Richard  Dehan.  New 
York  :  George  H.  Dorau  Company. 

The  Path  of  the  King.  By  John  Buchan. 
New  York  :  (roorKo  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

DON  Marquis  does  everything,  and 
it  would  be  too  much  to  demand 
that  he  do  everything  superlatively 
well.  If  America  were  to  hold  a  liter- 
ary pentathlon  he  would  be  very  much 
in  the  running  for  the  championship. 
He  is  an  "all-round"  performer  rather 
than  a  record-breaker  in  any  special 
event.  Hence  it  is  more  easy  than  sensi- 
ble to  speak  of  his  short  stories  as  the 
tales  of  a  columnist,  or  of  his  essays  as 
the  by-product  of  a  poet,  or  of  his 
sober  verse  as  the  second  thought  of  a 
satirist, — or  of  anything  he  does  as 
precisely  and  unmistakably  his  species 
of  thing.  The  touch  and  flavor  of  his 
humor  is  his  own,  modestly  unique:  his 
special  vehicle  of  the  moment  seems 
often  a  matter  of  experiment.  No  stunt 
is  beyond  him,  nor  are  we  ever  quite 
^ure  that  he  has  surpassed  the  stunt. 
As  a  story-writer,  he  is  at  his  best  not 
with  a  merry  humor  but  with  a  sar- 
donic humor.  He  is  not  good  at  realistic 
vernacular,  whether  in  the  Irishism  of 
"McDermott,"  the  hobo  vein  of  "The 
Professor's  Awakening,"  or  the  plain 
United  States  of  most  of  the  rest  of 
these  tales.  But  he  is  very  clever  at 
inventing  and  working  up  a  situation 
as  far  as  cleverness  can  serve.  He  has 
a  punch,  and  he  knows  how  to  get  on 
without  it.  He  commands  the  personnel 
of  the  popular  yarn;  the  down-and- 
outer,  the  wicked  deacon,  the  polite 
crook,  the  noble-hearted  idiot,  the  vir- 
tuous prostitute.  He  can  do  you  a  tale 
of  ironic  horror,  as  in  "The  Locked 
Box"  and  "Behind  the  Curtain,"  or  of 
pathos,  as  in  "Carter"  or  "Looney  the 
Mutt,"  or  of  broad  comedy,  as  in  "Never 
Say  Die"  and  "The  Professor's  Awak- 
ening." In  all  these  one  is  aware,  not 
disagreeably,  of  echoes,  from  Poe  to 
Stevenson  and  from  Stevenson  to  Irvin 
Cobb.  "Old  Man  Murtrie"  most  unmis- 
takably sets  free  what  I  take  to  be  a 
true  Marquisian  vein  of  ironic  fantasy. 
I  think  of  "Richard  Dehan"  also  as 
a  performer  rather  than  a  creator,  as 
a  most  versatile  entertainer,  with  all 
the  tricks  of  the  trade  at  her  finger's 
ends.  This  is  quite  frankly  and  honor- 
ably her  role.  The  Kingdom  of  Donda 
in  "The  Villa  of  the  Peacock"  is  a 
Zenda  unconcealed.  She  says  to  us, 
"Come,  let  us  take  the  old  back-drop, 
the  old  costumes  and  situations  prop- 
erties, and  see  what  a  skilful  twist  will 
do  for  them.  Presuppose  a  virtuous 
crowTi  prince  and  a  wicked  son  of  a 
sardine  merchant,  involve  them  with  a 
girl  and  an  anarchist  plot,  ?.nd  then  ob- 
serve with  what  a  fresh  twist  I  make 
all  these  old  matters  'come  alive'  once 


more."  And  so  on.  "Dorotea  et  Cie"  is 
the  romance  of  the  Prince  in  disguise, 
whose    nobility    shows   through   his    in- 
cognito:   Soviet   Russia   and   a   pseudo- 
seientific    interest    culminating    in    the 
phenomenon    of    a    radio-active    corpse 
aff'ord    the    necessary   touches    of    nov- 
elty. "The  Slug's  Courtship"  is  a  piece 
of    rustic    farce-comedy,    very    British 
("Up    to   the  -tap    o'   th'    Pure    Drop," 
said    Trudgett,    pulling    Susy    forward, 
"where  I  looks  in  for  th'  pint  o'  four- 
arf  as  I  'as  arter  dinner"),  and  medium 
dull.   "The  Adventures  of  an   Automo- 
bile"  is   of   the    genus    of   "The    Auto- 
biography of  a  Penny,"  ingenious  and 
amusing  enough  in  its  slightly  labored 
way.    "The    Silver    Birch"   is   a   pretty 
Frenchy    fantasy    of    youth    and    inno- 
cence fulfilling  their  destiny  under  the 
half-tender,   half-ironical   eyes   of   age. 
In     "Countess     and     Couturiere"     the 
irony    comes    to    the    surface.    Perhaps 
"The  Formula  of  Brantin"  is  the  most 
serious  tale  in  the  group,  but  here  alsT 
the  action  is  based  on  a  situation  or  an 
idea  rather  than  on  imaginative  vision. 
In  short,  this  is  the  book  of  a  story- 
teller  who   demands   and   deserves   the 
full  applause  due  to   a   skilful  profes- 
sional entertainer  happy  in  her  work. 
.John    Buchan    is    a    romancer    of    a 
more  sober  method.  "The  Path  of  the 
King"  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  series  of 
stories   linked   together   by   the    golden 
thread  of  an  admirable  "idea."  We  have 
had  quite  recently  a  similar  linking  of 
the  generations  at  the  hp.nds  of  several 
novelists;    but   Mr.   Buchan's   idea   dif- 
fers as  widely  from  the  romantic  indi- 
vidualism   of   Mr.    Blackmore    as   from 
the   diff'used  mysticism   of   Miss   John- 
ston. This  is  the  romance  of  kingship, 
a  divine  spark  which  we  are  to  imagine 
passed  on  not  by  the  pomp  of  regular 
succession,  but  obscurely  and  deviously 
through  the  ages.  "It  is  not  for  noth- 
ing that  a  great  mp.n  leaves  posterity. 
But  who  is  more  likely  to  inherit  the 
fire — the  elder  son  with  his  flesh-pots 
or  the  younger  son  with  his  fortune  to 
find?  Just  think  of  it!  All  the  younger 
sons  of  younger  sons  back  through  all 
the  generations!   We  none  of  us  know 
our  ancestors  beyond  a  little  way.  We 
all  of  us  may  have  kings'  blood  in  our 
veins.  The  dago  who  blacked  my  boots 
at    Vancouver    may    be    descended    by 
purious    byways    from    Julius    Caesar." 
From    this    conception    the    story-teller 
develops  a   series   of  narratives  which 
call  for  not  only  an  extraordinary  ver- 
satility of  touch,  but  genuine  imagina- 
tive power.  The  ring  of  the  old  Norse 
king    that    passes    down    at    apparent 
random    symbolizes    the     royal     spark 
which   takes,  undying,   an   equally  un- 
even course;  but  always,  at  need,  quick- 
ens and  shows  its  gleam  for  a  moment, 
for  the  good  of  men.  Mr.  Buchan  is  bold 
enough  to  present  Lincoln  as  the  final 
inheritor.    The    boy    Lincoln    loses    the 
ring    so    strangely    cherished    by    his 
mother  Nancy.  The  world  has  no  fur- 
ther need  of  that  symbol:  he  is  to  be 
"the  last  of  the  Kings."  There  is  more 


than  ingenuity  in  this  book:  a  vein  of 
true  creative  fancy. 

H.  W.   BOYNTON 

The  Breakdown  of 
Communism 

The  Economics  of  Communism.  With 
Specl(\l  Reference  to  Russia's  Ex- 
periment. By  Leo  Pasvolsky.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.25. 

MUCH  has  been  written  from  various 
points  of  view  about  the  Commun- 
ist experiment  in  Russia,  yet  Mr.  Pas- 
volsky has  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by 
giving  a  concise  and  well-balanced 
account  of  the  chief  phases  of  the 
movement,  with  valuable  statistical 
information  derived  exclusively  from 
Soviet  sources,  together  wdth  a  signifi- 
cant interpretation  and  estimate  of  the 
situation  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  last 
year. 

The  extraordinary  and  almost  in- 
comprehensible behavior  of  the  Russian 
Communists  from  the  coup  d'etat  of 
November  7,  1917,  to  the  present  time 
may  best  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
Marxian  theory  as  modified  by  the 
speculations  of  Lenin,  Bukharin,  and 
other  Russian  Socialists  of  the  left 
wing.  Apart  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  Russia  was  "ripe"  for  the 
social  revolution,  which  naturally  went 
into  the  background  after  the  fateful 
leap  had  been  taken,  the  succeeding 
period  is  regarded  as  a  time  of  transi- 
tion between  the  capitalism  that  was 
and  the  perfect  communism  that  is  to 
be.  In  this  intermediate  stage,  the  task 
of  the  Communist  party,  to  their  way 
of  thinking,  was  to  continue  the  dis- 
integration begun  by  the  collapse  of 
the  old  regime,  while  trying  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  internal  cohesion 
within  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat  as 
the  basis  of  the  final  triumph  of  com- 
munism. 

But,  as  Mr.  Pasvolsky  shows,  the  dis- 
integration which  the  Communists  had 
regarded  with  such  complacency,  and 
had  purposely  accelerated,  went  so  far 
as  to  intensify  the  food  crisis,  to  re- 
duce the  output  of  the  factories,  to 
break  down  trade  and  transportation, 
to  impair  the  morale  of  the  industrial 
workers,  and  even  to  drive  them  to  the 
country  districts  in  search  of  food.  The 
Soviet  Government  strove  to  arrest  the 
process  of  destruction  by  many  com- 
promises, but  without  avail,  and  t?ie 
collapse  of  capitalism,  so  long  expected 
and  desired,  resolved  itself  into  a  con- 
traction of  production  threatening  the 
life  of  millions  of  the  people  and  mak- 
ing communism  itself  impossible.  Com- 
munism, in  the  last  analysis,  is  an 
effort  to  obtain  an  ideal  system  of  dis- 
tribution; but  in  Russia,  at  least,  it  has 
broken  down  the  system  of  production, 
without  which  there  is  little  to  distrib- 
ute. So,  at  the  present  time,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  face  to  face  with  its 
fundamental  economic  dilemma — com- 
munism or  production — which  the  au- 
thor formulates  thus:  "Communism  is 
impossible   without  the   application   of 
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compulsion  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country;  but  economic  production  is 
impossible  with  the  application  of  such 
compulsion." 

Certainly,  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
peasants  into  line  by  fixing  maximum 
prices  of  food,  by  confiscation  of  agri- 
cultural products,  by  "committees  of 
poverty,"  by  food  detachments,  or  even 
by  terror  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
was  an  utter  failure,  and  produced  re- 
sults the  very  opposite  of  those  in- 
tended. The  destruction  of  agricultural 
production,  which  has  so  greatly 
aggravated  the  effects  of  the  drought, 
is  directly  traceable  to  Soviet  control 
and  compulsion.  Similarly,  the  state 
monopoly  of  trade  and  commerce  could 
not  provide  the  people  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  there  grew  up  out- 
side of  the.  state  agencies  a  widespread 
illicit  trade,  or  "speculatsia,"  driving 
food  supplies  from  the  country  through 
smugglers,  or  "bag-men,"  and  manu- 
factured goods  from  the  Government 
factories  and  stores  through  laborers, 
officials,  soldiers,  policemen,  and  other 
thieves.  Then,  too,  the  factories  could 
not  be  supplied  with  the  necessary 
number  of  laborers,  as  wages  were  so 
low  and  prices  so  high  that  the  work- 
ers fled  to  the  country  in  search  of 
food — and  this  in  spite  of  the  militar- 
ization of  labor  and  the  infliction  of 
drastic  penalties. 

The  author  gives  many  interesting 
figures  showing  the  continuous  falling 
off'  in  industrial  production  after  the 
Communists  took  control.  The  number 
of  disabled  locomotives,  normally  not 
over  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  number, 
was  27.4  per  cent,  in  November,  1917; 
47.8  per  cent,  in  December,  1918;  and 
59.2  per  cent,  in  February,  1920.  In 
1917  there  were  17,012  locomotives  in 
running  order;  in  1920  only  3,969.  In 
1916  the  average  time  for  minor  re- 
pairs was  30  days;  in  1919  it  was  more 
than  76  days.  In  the  first  half  of  1918 
the  receipts  of  the  railway  system 
showed  a  deficit  of  3,352,000,000 
rubles;  in  1920  the  deficit  was  51,266,- 
000,000  rubles,  chiefly  made  up  by  the 
issue  of  paper  money.  In  the  Moscow 
coal  basin  the  average  number  of  work- 
men in  the  first  six  months  of  1919  was 
5,440,  and  the  output  was  about  10,000 
poods;  in  1920  the  workmen  numbered 
14,200  and  the  output  was  reduced  to 
;  l>out  8,000  poods.  In  October,  1916, 
the  shipments  of  grain  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Tambov  were  2,800,000 
poods,  and  in  November  of  that  year 
they  were  2,750,000  poods;  but  in  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  they  were  2,750,000 
poods;  in  October,  1,600,000  poods;  in 
November,  120,000  poods,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918,  only  30,000  poods.  In  public 
finance,  too,  there  was  utter  break- 
down, for  in  the  second  half  of  1919  no 
less  than  89  per  cent,  of  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Soviet  Government  were 
covered  by  issues  of  paper  money. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Soviet  regime  is  the  drift  back 
toward  capitalism.  In  the  factories  the 
Government  itself  has  restored  piece- 
work, premiums,  penalties,  and  other 
features    of    capitalistic    management. 


Indeed,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  most  of  the  nationalized  and 
state-owned  factories  are  either  at  a 
standstill,  or  else  are  barely  functioning 
at  all;  while  privately  owned  enter- 
prises are  flourishing  under  the  guise 
of  "kustari,"  or  cottage  industries,  and 
cooperative  enterprises.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  "kustari"  of  the  villages  have 
revived,  and  the  peasants  ai'e  now  ob- 
taining such  textiles  and  other  manu- 
factured goods  as  they  can  procure  from 
this  source.  The  peasant^  have  the  land 
and  will  never  consent  to  any  real 
socialization.  Most  of  the  trade  is  now 
carried  on  by  speculators,  bag-men, 
and  other  illicit  traders.  Then,  too, 
there  is  an  enormous  and  venal  body 
of  officials,  worse  than  any  known  un- 
der the  old  regime.  One  out  of  every 
two  adults  in  Petrograd  is  either  a 
Government  official  or  a  soldier,  and 
the  plague  of  officialdom  is  even  worse 
in  Mosco\v,  the  capital. 

In  view  of  all  this  disorganization, 
disorder,  and  halting  return  to  capital- 
ism, one  wonders  why  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment does  not  permit  freedom  of 
trade,  which  would  greatly  relieve  the 
situation.  The  author's  answer  to  this 
question  is  well  worth  quoting: 

Because  its  formal  control  over  the  appa- 
ratus of  distribution  constitutes  today  the 
only  thing  that  really  remains  of  the  whole 
stock  of  communistic  principles  and  meth- 
ods used  in  the  Russian  experiment.  To- 
give  this  up  means  to  acknowledge  the 
final  fiasco  of  the  whole  experiment.  It 
means  a  complete  return  to  capitalistic 
methods,  onlj-  in  conditions  infinitely  infe- 
rior to  what  they  were  before  the  experi- 
ment, because  of  the  destruction  and  im- 
pairment of  productive  forces,  material 
and  human. 

J.  E.  Le  Rossignol 

The  Record  of  a  Vanish- 


ing World 


A  Hundred  Years  in  the  Highlands. 
By  Osgood  Hanbury  Mackenzie  of  In- 
verewe.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company.     $5.75. 

THIS  book  is  the  record  of  a  vanish- 
ing world.  The  author,  born  in 
1842,  covers  with  his  own  recollections 
some  seventy  years,  and  carries  his 
description  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  by  the  aid  of 
extracts  from  the  manuscript  volumes 
of  Highland  memories  left  by  his  uncle. 
Dr.  John  Mackenzie.  The  author's 
father.  Sir  Francis  Mackenzie,  was  the 
fifth  baronet  and  twelfth  laird  of  Gair- 
loch,  on  the  west  coast  of  Rossshire, 
and  the  family  has  held  the  Gairloch 
estates  for  over  five  hundred  years. 
We  have  thus  to  do  with  the  occupa- 
tions and  sentiments  of  a  typical  family 
of  the  Highland  gentry,  surrounded  by 
their  o^VTl  clansmen,  and,  though  not 
without  contacts  with  England  and  the 
continent,  finding  their  main  satisfac- 
tions in  their  own  place  and  among 
tl'eir  own  kind. 

Neither  Mr.  Osgood  Mackenzie  nor 
his  uncle  makes  any  pretensions  to 
being  a  "writing  man,"  and  the  volume 
is  obviously  enough  the  work  of  ama- 
teurs; yet  candor  and  enthusiasm  go 
far  to  take  the  place  of  artistic  skill, 


and  the  result  is  a  picture  full  of  vivid 
and  often  amazing  detail.  Shooting 
and  fishing  do  indeed  occupy  a  large 
part  of  the  book,  as  they  filled  a  large 
part  of  the  life  of  the  lairds,  but,  as 
one  goes  on,  it  becomes  evident  that 
this  life  was  neither  empty  nor  monoto- 
nous. Mr.  Mackenzie  is  intensely  in- 
terested in  natural  history,  partly  as 
scientist,  partly  as  sportsman,  and  his 
book  contains  much  curious  lore  on  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  West  Highlands. 
His  fishing  yarns  tax  one's  credulity — 
as  of  the  catching  of  four  lake  trout 
weighing  in  all  fifty-one  pounds,  not 
to  speak  of  the  one  that  escaped, 
weighing  twenty-five. 

But  the  best  chapters  are  those  deal- 
ing with  the  Highlanders  themselves. 
One  gathers  a  fairly  definite  notion  of 
their  life,  extraordinarily  isolated  in 
a  region  without  roads  or ,  wheeled 
vehicles,  of  their  folklore  and  super- 
stitions, often  thoroughly  pagan,  yet 
mixed  with  a  stubborn  free-kirk  or- 
thodoxy and  a  Sabbatarianism  rigid 
beyond  belief;  of  their  love  of  smug- 
gled whisky;  of  their  sheep-stealing 
and  pipe-playing,  and,  above  all,  of 
their  loyalty  to  their  chief  and  hi? 
family.  One  episode  is  worth  re-telling, 
not  only  as  an  example  of  feudal  senti- 
ment surviving  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  as  a  thing  beautiful  in  itself. 
Lady  Mackenzie  had  died  in  childbirth 
at  Gairloch,  and  it  was  decided  to  bury 
her  at  Beauly  Priory,  on  the  east  coast, 
some  seventy  miles  away,  though  there 
v/as  no  road  across  that  could  be  trav- 
eled by  wheels.  Dr.  Mackenzie  called 
for  volunteers  from  the  parish,  and  a 
thousand  offered.  Five  hundred  were 
picked  and  divided  into  four  companies 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  each,  one 
company  being  composed  of  men  all 
over  six  feet.  Then  in  gi'oups  of  eight, 
relaying  one  another,  they  carried  their 
dead  lady  shoulder  high  across  Scot- 
land, group  succeeding  group  in  per- 
fect silence  and  with  the  smoothness 
and  precision  of  a  well-drilled  arm.y. 
They  went  from  Gairloch  to  Conon. 
sixty-five  miles,  in  two  days,  though 
they  were  mostly  seafaring  men,  un- 
accustomed to  walking.  Pack  horses 
carried  their  food,  and  they  received 
neither  money  nor  whisky.  To  this  last 
fact  the  doctor  ascribes  that  he  was 
able  to  prevent  fighting  and  bloodshed 
when  men  from  other  estates  joined 
them  on  the  march  and  wished  to  share 
the  burden  and  the  honor. 

This  story  alone  will  make  it  clear 
why  I  have  called  the  book  the  record 
of  a  vanishing  world. 

W.  A.  Neilson 

THE  first  volume  of  Prof.  H.  N. 
Fowler's  Plato  in  the  Loeb  Library 
(Putnams),  containing  the  Euthyphro, 
Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo,  and  Cratylus, 
did  not  please  us  overmuch.  The  trans- 
lation was  correct  enough,  but  it 
lacked  savor;  the  exquisite  grace  which 
marks  the  personal  and  biographical 
parts  of  those  dialogues  was  somehow 
missed  in  the  English,  and  in  place  of 
literature  we  had  only  a  useful  "trot" 
for  sophomores.  Mr.  Fowler,  we  think, 
is  much  more  fortunate  in  the  second 
volume,    now    issued,    which     embraces 
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the  Theaetetus  and  Sophist.  These  dia- 
logues, particularly  the  former,  have 
dramatic  qualities  which  Mr.  Fowler 
has  suceeded  fairly  well  in  catching, 
while  they  lack  those  subtle  psychologi- 
cal turns  which  eluded  him  before. 
Precision  rather  than  charm  of  lan- 
guage is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
two  great  argumentative  works  now 
rendered,  and  this  precision  of  lan- 
guage Mr.  Fowler  has  evidently  made 
his  first  object.  We  could,  were  this 
the  proper  place,  note  a  few  passages 
in  which  he  seems  to  us  to  have  missed 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  Greek,  but 
in  general  he  has  been  notably  success- 
ful in  an  extremely  difficult  task.  Two 
other  new  volumes  of  the  Loeb  Library 
are  to  be  mentioned,  Sallust  by  Prof. 
J.  C.  Rolfe  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  first  three  books  of 
Quintilian  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Butler  of 
London  University.  Both  of  these,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine 
them,  are  well  done.  We  wish  the  gen- 
tlemen who  write  so  volubly  on  educa- 
tion these  days,  might  be  persuaded  to 
read  the  first  book  of  Quintilian's  In- 
stitutes; it  might  even  stiffen  their 
brains  a  little  if  they  tried  to  read  the 
Latin. 

The  British  Museum  has  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  letters, 
rather  mysteriously  preserved,  which 
passed  between  Swift  and  Miss  Van- 
homrigh,  and  A.  Martin  Freeman  has 
given  a  reprint  of  them  under  the  title 
of  "Vanessa  and  her  correspondence 
with  Jonathan  Swift"  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin). For  the  reader's  comfort  Mr. 
Freeman  has  modernized  the  spelling 
and  punctuation,  but  otherwise  he  has 
reproduced  the  manuscript  faithfully, 
including  one  or  two  letters  and  a  few 
other  passages  which  are  not  in  the 
great  edition  of  Swift's  correspondence 
edited  by  Dr.  Elrington  Ball.  The  poem 
"Cadenus  and  Vanessa,"  Esther's  will, 
and  other  documents  added  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  make  the  evidence  for  the 
history  of  that  strange  and  tragic 
friendship  as  complete  as  we  are  ever 
likely  to  have  it.  In  his  careful  intro- 
duction Mr.  Freeman  goes  over  the 
facts  and  theories,  but  himself  comes 
to  no  firm  conclusion  as  to  what  hap- 
pened and  what  the  Dean  really  felt, 
and  in  so  refraining  he  is  wise,  for 

What  success  Vanessa  met 
Is  to  the  world  a  secret  yet. 

So  far  as  the  present  reviewer,  for 
whom  Swift's  problematic  character 
has  always  had  a  special  fascination, 
can  offer  any  suggestion,  it  would  be 
in  two  sentences  from  the  correspond- 
ence. One  is  from  Vanessa:  "Your 
thoughts,  which  no  human  creature  is 
capable  of  guessing  at,  because  never 
any  one  living  thought  like  you";  the 
other  is  from  Swift  himself:  "The 
wisest  men  of  all  ages  have  thought 
it  the  best  course  to  seize  the  minutes 
as  they  fiy,  and  to  make  every  innocent 
action  an  amusement."  Was  Swift 
merely  a  baffled  epicurean,  who  found 
pleasure  the  most  insignificant  thing 
in  a  world  which  became  to  him  "every 
day  more  silly  and  insignificant"? 


Vigilance 


THE  VALUE  TO  THE 
PUBLIC  of  the  Bell  System 
service  is  based  on  the  reliability, 
promptness  and  accuracy  of  that 
service. 

As  quality  of  service  depends 
upon  the  economic  operation  of  all 
telephone  activities,  vigilance  begins 
where  work  begins.  Science  and  en- 
gineering skill  enter  into  the  selection 
of  all  raw  materials;  and  into  the 
adapting  and  combining  of  these 
materials  to  the  end  that  the  finished 
product  may  be  most  efficient  in 
operation  and  endurance,  and  pro- 
duced at  the  least  cost. 

A  series  of  progressive  tests  are 
made  at  every  step  during  the  trans- 
formation of  these  materials  into 
telephone  plant  and  equipment.   And 


when  all  these  complicated  devices, 
with  their  tens  of  thousands  of  deli- 
cately constructed  parts,  are  set  in 
operation  they  are  still  subjected  to 
continuous,  exhaustive  tests. 

As  the  best  of  materials  and  the 
most  complete  machinery  is  of  little 
value  without  correct  operation,  the 
same  ceaseless  vigilance  is  given  to 
the  character  of  service  rendered  in 
providing  telephone  communication 
for  the  public. 

Such  constant  vigilance  in  regard 
to  every  detail  of  telephone  activity 
was  instrumental  in  upholding  stand- 
ards during  the  trials  of  reconstruc- 
tion. And  this  same  vigilance  has 
had  much  to  do  with  returning  the 
telephone  to  the  high  standard  of 
service  it  is  now  offering  the  public. 


"BELL    SYSTEM" 

^  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One   Policy,    One   System,    Universal   Service,   and   all   directed 
toward  Better  Service 


PEAIMUXS 

4  pounds  large  sheUed  Virginia  peanuts  and  re- 
ceipt making  Candy,  Butter,  Salted  Peanuts,  $1.00 
postpaid;  or  3  pounds  of  same  fresli  roasted,  $1.00, 
paclied  in  sanitary  sack,  guaranteeing  satisfaction. 
GATES  PEANUT  CO.,  Gates,  N.  C. 


BRONZE 

HONOR^ROLLS 

, HISTORICAL.      TABLETS 

. .     REED    Br    BARTON,  TAUNTON.  MASS 


Q^^^^^^^^^^^Q^member  the  Birthday  ol 
^^ys^^         — ^-^.  your  Friends 


li^t^j^. 


Patmnize  your  locaTflorisl.  You  can  "Say  it  with  Flowers"  anytime 
anyiohere — through  the  Florists '  Telegraph  Delivery  Association 
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God's  World 


0   WORLD.   I   cannot   hold  thee  close  enough  I 
Ihy    winds,    thy    wide,    grey    skies  I 
Thy   mists,   that   roll    and   rise ! 
Thy  woods,    this   autumn    day,   that   ache   and  sag 
And  all  but  cry  with  colour.     That  gaunt  crag 
To    crush!     To    lift    the    lean    of    that    black    bluff  1 
World,   World,   I   cannot  ge.  thee   close  enough ! 

LONG  have  I  known   a  glory   in   it  all. 
But   never   knew    I   this  ; 
Here  such   a  passion    is    " 
As    stretcheth    me   apart, — Lord.    I    do   fear 
Thou'st   made   the  world   too   beautiful  this   year ; 
My  soul   is   all  but  out  of  me, — let   fall 
No  biirning  leaf  ;  prithee,  let   no  bird  call. 

By   Edna   St.    Vincent   MUlay, 

This  is  the  quality  of  Miss  Millay's  poetry,  the  poetry  that  has 
made  her  "the  greatest  of  women  writing  poetry  in  America." 


Some  of  her  books  are: 
Renascence,  and  Other 


Poems, 


$1.69 


The  Lamp  and  the  Bell, 

a  drama  in  five  acts,  $1.14 


Second    April,    an    en- 
tirely new  volume,       $1.74 


A  Few  Figs  From 
Thistles,  poems  and 
sonnets, 


89c 


Macy's — Main  Floor,   Rear,   3Sth  Street 
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HERALD  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 


Foundation  of  Credit 

Common  knowledge  regarding  a  firm's  credit  stand- 
ing not  only  is  beneficial  to  the  firm  but  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  the  entire  structure  of  credit. 

The  vast  credit  operations  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York  are  safeguarded  by  virtue 
of  a  highly  organized  research  of  those  conditions 
and  facts  which  justify  or  limit  credit. 

The  benefit  of  our  extensive  credit  experience  is 
shared  with  our  friends. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty-five  Million  Dollars 


The  Industrial  Trend 

ASIDE  from  the  complex  of  indus- 
trial and  economic  matters  cen- 
tering on  the  President's  Unemploy- 
ment Conference,  two  features  in  the 
present  trend  of  industry  are  of  chief 
importance — the  strike  votes  of  the 
railroad  workers  of  the  country,  and 
the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  coal 
miners  and  coal  consumers. 

Apparently  all  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  railroad  workers  will  authorize 
strikes  against  the  reductions  in  wages 
ordered  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
and  now  in  effect.  The  shop  crafts  be- 
longing to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  completed  their  ballot  in  favor 
of  a  strike  some  weeks  ago.  The  train- 
men to  the  number  of  about  186,000 
(including  brakemen,  baggagemen,  and 
yard  employees)  have  just  authorized 
a  strike.  The  votes  of  the  engineers, 
firemen,  and  conductors  are  now  being 
counted,  with  apparent  certainty  of  a 
similar  result.  It  seems  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  any  important  strikes  will 
occur  with  the  approval  of  the  leaders 
of  the  organizations.  Authority  for 
walkouts  may  seem  useful  as  a  means 
of  influencing  the  Labor  Board's  action 
on  pending  questions;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  shop  crafts,  this  is  clearly  the 
position  of  the  leaders.  But  the  present 
is  evidently  a  bad  time  to  increase  un- 
employment by  even  a  partial  suspen- 
sion of  communications;  and  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  railroad  labor  lead- 
ers are  aware  of  this. 

The  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
"Workers,  still  in  session  at  Indian- 
apolis as  these  lines  are  written,  has 
been  marked  by  several  features — one 
of  them  external  to  the  convention — 
that  are  of  interest  to  the  country  at 
Icirge.  The  first  of  these  features,  the 
matter  of  new  wage-scales  to  replace 
the  scales  now  in  effect,  but  expiring 
?.t  the  end  of  next  March,  holds  strike 
possibilities  that  the  public  will  ap- 
preciate without  extended  explanation. 
The  leaders  of  the  mine  workers  have 
shown  in  the  convention  a  determina- 
tion to  keep  this  issue  out  of  present 
controversy,  laying  it  over  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  operators  to  be  taken 
up  in  midwinter. 

Abandonment  of  the  idea  of  govern- 
ment ownership  or  regulation  of  coal 
mines — "nationalization"  in  any  sense 
— was  announced  by  President  Lewis 
in  these  words: 

"It  has  long  been  the  conviction  of  our 
members  that  some  form  of  government 
ownership  or  defined  regulation  must  come 
to  pass  before  certain  of  the  evils  afflicting 
the  mining  industry  could  be  eliminated. 
We  have  consulted  eminent  authorities  and 
find  that  Federal  regulation,  to  bring 
about  either  government  ownership  or 
governmental  regulation  of  the  mines  is 
practically  an  impossibility  under  our 
present  Federal  Constitution.  The  title  to 
the  coal  seams  is  vested  in  the  several 
state  of  the  Union,  and  regulatory  sta- 
tu ces  may  not  be  enacted  by  the  United 
States  Congress." 

The  third  internal  feature  of  the 
miners'  convention  was  the  sharp 
struggle  between   the   "conservatives," 
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represented  by  President  Lewis  and  his 
administration,  and  the  "radicals,"  led 
by  Frank  Farrington  of  the  Illinois 
miners  and  Alexander  Howatt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  district.  Howatt, 
who  is  under  jail  sentence  for  his  de- 
fiance of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court, 
ordered  two  strikes  in  Kansas  in  de- 
fiance of  the  national  officers.  President 
Lewis  appealed  to  the  convention  for 
a  vote  requiring  Howatt  to  end  the 
strikes,  and  the  convention  so  voted. 
Howatt  is  reported  as  saying  that  he 
would  not  obey  the  convention.  The 
incident  throws  light  on  the  frequent 
charge,  referred  to  by  President  Lewis 
in  his  appeal  to  the  convention,  that 
the  Mine  Workers  do  not  live  up  to 
their  contracts. 

Possibly  more  important  than  any  of 
these  internal  features  was  the  filing 
of  two  injunction  suits  against  the 
Mine  Workers  in  the  Federal  District 
Courts  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  at 
Indianapolis.  In  these  suits  the  Border- 
land Coal  Corporation  and  its  numer- 
ous subsidiary  companies  operating  in 
the  non-union  fields  of  West  Virginia 
and  eastern  Kentucky  ask  that  the 
Mine  Workers  be  enjoined  from  fur- 
ther unionizing  activity,  and  also  that 
the  organization  be  dissolved  as  an 
offender  against  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust act.  News  of  these  suits  was 
received  by  the  union  officials  with 
notably  outspoken  pessimism.  It  was 
admitted  before  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  that  the  injunction  asked 
for  would  probably  be  granted. 

In  truth,  the  legal  position  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  may  reasonably 
enough  alarm  the  leaders.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  details  of  the  injunction  suits, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  prohibition 
sought  against  unionizing  activities  is 
based  on  individual  contracts  between 
the  complaining  coal  company  and  its 
non-union  employees.  If  such  be  the 
case,  this  part  of  it  will  be  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  famous  Hitchman 
Coal  Co.  case,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  confirmed  an  injunction  forbid- 
ding the  Mine  Workers  to  try  to  union- 
ize miners  under  individual  contract 
with  the  operators  not  to  join  the 
union.  The  doctrine  of  the  Hitchman 
case  has  been  followed  by  the  courts 
of  many  states  in  other  industrial  dis- 
putes, and  an  injunction  from  Federal 
District  Courts  seems  inevitable. 

Dissolution  of  the  organization  may 
not  be  beyond  probability  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  decide  against  the 
Mine  Workers  in  the  Coronado  Coal 
case  now  before  the  court  on  appeal. 
This  case  hangs  on  the  destruction  of 
certain  Arkansas  coal  companies  by  the 
Mine  Workers.  The  national  organiza- 
tion was  fined  an  aggregate  of  about 
$300,000  on  the  ground  that  the  offence 
was  intended  to  exclude  non-union 
mined  coal  from  interstate  commerce, 
and  was  therefore  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  act.  The  Indianapolis  indict- 
ments of  last  year  hinged  on  the  same 
point.  A  decision  in  the  Coronado  case 
holding  the  Mine  Workers  liable  under 
the  Sherman  act  would  measurably 
pave  the  way  for  dissolution. 

B.  B. 
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HE  New  York  Trust  Company  announces  the 
opening  of  its  new  Main  Office  at  100  Broadway 
on  Monday,  October  3,  1921. 


On  this  date,  the  former  Main  Office  of  the  Company 
at  26  Broad  Street  and  the  Liberty  Office  (formerly 
the  office  of  the  Liberty  National  Bank  of  New  York) 
at   120  Broadway  will  be  discontinued. 

The  consoHdation  of  these  two  offices  in  new  and 
enlarged  quarters  provides  for  the  customers  of  this 
company  every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  a  com- 
plete commercial  banking  business,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  together  with  unsurpassed  facilities  for  service 
in  all  personal  and  corporate  trust  matters. 

Visiting  l^ankers  and  business  men  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  call  and  inspect  this  new  office. 


The  Ne\v^rkTrust  Company 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits     $26,000,000 

Main  Office:  100  Broadway 
Fifth  Avenue  Office:  57th  St.  &  5th  Ave. 


'Member  Federal  Reserve  System   &  N.    Y.   Clearing  House 

Association 


"A  Tower  of  Strength" 


Each  of  our  New  Yorlc  Offices 
— Wall  Street,  Fifth  Avenue 
at  42-nd  Street,  and  57th  Street 
at  Madison  Avenue — is  a  com- 
plete unit  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  fully  qualified  to 
handle  the  banking  needs  0/ 
corporations,  firms  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Bankers  Trust 
Company 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


When    you    ask    The    Independent    and    the    Weekly    Review    to    change    your    address, 
both   the   old   and   the   new  address    should   be   given.      Let   us   know,    if   possible,   three   weeks 
before  the  change  is  to  go  into  effect. 
THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  WEEKLY  REVIEW  140  Nassau  Street.   New  York 
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AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered  there 
are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism.  Absolute 
safety  is  the  first  recjuisite  and  adequate  and  uni- 
form return  equally  Important,  and  these  seem 
incompatible.  Aside  from  government  bonds,  tlic 
return  under  which  is  small,  there  is  nothing  more 
sure  and  cert;iin  than  an  annuity  witli  tlie 
METKOPOIITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by 
wiiicli  tlie  income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  life- 
time is  larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for  sav- 
ings, or  invested  in  securities  giving  reasonable 
safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by  a  man  aged 
67  would  provide  an  annual  income  of  $623,110 
absolutely  bevond  nuestion  of  doubt.  The  .Annuity 
Department.  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, New  york.  will  Eiie  .idvice  as  to  llie  return 
at   any   age,    male   or   female. 


DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND  NO.  23 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.25  per 
share  upon  the  Common  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company,  will  be  paid  on  October  15,  1921,  to 
shareholders  of  record  at  close  of  business  Sep- 
tember 30,  1921.  Tlie  transfer  books  will  not  bi- 
closed  and  checks  will  be  mailed  from  the  offifp 
of  the  company  in  time  to  reach  stockholders  on 
the   date  they  are   payable. 

A.    P.    HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
San  Francisco,   California. 


Don't 

Overlook  Any 

Diamonds 


j^  BIBERLEY  was  going 
■^  back.  The  farmers  were 
disgruntled.  They  said  they 
couldn't  eke  a  living  from  the 
rocky  soil. 

And  all  the  time,  their  ragged 
youngsters  mere  playing  with 
diamonds! 

But  the  farmers  didn't  know. 
Alany  of  them  died  poor.  They 
thought  the  priceless  gems  were 
pebbles. 

Some  folks  are  just  like  those 
Kimberley  farmers.  They  seek 
opportunity  in  .  some  distant 
place  and  overlook  the  wealth 
that  is  daily  within  their  grasp. 

Advertising  is  a  diamond  mine 
of  opportunity.  It  tells  of 
values  you  would  probably 
overlook  if  it  was  not  there  to 
guide  you. 

Don't  miss  the  advertisements. 

They    save   money — and 
make  it  for  you! 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUR  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Questions    on    Literature. 

1.  Read  the  reviews  entitled  "Drama," 
"Music,"  "New  Books  and  Old"  and  "Book 
Reviews. 

2.  Why  is  it  usually  true  that  'Idylls  are  not 
quarries  for  playwrights"  ?  What  is  an 
"Idyll"  ?  In  what  sense  are  Tennyson's 
"Idylls  of  the  King"  "IdyUs"?  Are  Tenny- 
son's Idylls  of  the  King"  dramatic  or  un- 
dramatic  in  nature? 

3.  Prepare  suggestions  for  a  play  based  on 
Tennyson's  "Lancelot  and  Elaine"  or  on 
any  other  of  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the 
King."  Which  of  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the 
King"  provides  best  material  for  a  play? 

4.  Explain  exactly  what  the  writer  means 
when  he  says  that  the  Elaine  of  the  play 
is  far  more  interesting  than  Tennyson's 
Elaine. 

5.  Explain  exactly  what  the  writer  means 
when  he  calls  Lancelot  "the  great  tragic 
figure  in  which  romance  transcends  it- 
self." 

6.  Explain  the  following  expressions :  "The 
story  as  story  is  not  felicitous"  ;  "It  is  far- 
fetched and  flat" :  "Mr.  Robinson  appar- 
ently hesitated  between  manners  and  plot"  ; 
"Vividly  real  without  being  unmixedly 
real"  ;  "When  he  rose  to  energy  he  sank 
to     burlesque"  ;     "Inherently     dramatic." 

7.  What,  according  to  the  writer  of  'Drama," 
are  the   characteristics   of   a  good   play? 

8.  What  criticism  of  everyday  English  is  made 
in  the  last  section  of  "New  Books  and 
Old"  ? 

9.  Give  evidence  that  will  support  or  oppose 
the  statement  that  "Rusticisms,  gutter- 
phrases  and  outrages  upon  grammar  make 
up    an    'American'    language." 

10.  What  characteristics  of  Poe  and  Whitman 
lead  European  writers  to  call  them  "The 
Americans  most  worth  consideration"  ? 

II.  Give  your  reasons  for  agreeing,  or  for 
disagreeing,  with  Mr.  Glutton-Brock's 
criticisms  of  Foe's  "The  Raven,"  "The 
Bells,"  "Ulalume,"  "Annabel  Lee"  and 
"The  Sleeper." 

12.  Summarize  any  one  of  the  short  stories  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  mentioned  in  'New  Books 
and  Old."  Which  of  the  stories  that  are 
named  do  you  like  best?  What  are  the  good 
characteristics  of  the  story  that  you  like 
best? 

13.  What  books  written  by  "Kingsley,  Marryat, 
Cooper,  and  Melville"  are  interesting  for 
young  people?  If  you  have  read  a  book  by 
any  of  these  writers  tell  about  the  book  in 
detail. 

14.  "The  most  remarkable  ghost  story  ever 
written  is  'The  Upper  Berth'  by  Marion 
Crawford."  Read  the  story,  and  then  tell 
whether  you  agree  with  the  criticism.  In 
what  respects   is   the  story   remarkable? 

15  "The  most  delicious  literary  burlesque  of 
the  year  is  'Dr.  Walter  E.  Traprock's'  vol- 
ume called  'The  Cruise  of  the  Kawa.'  " 
What  is  a  "literary  burlesque"?  Name  some 
famous  literary  burlesques.  Tell  something 
concerning  Thackeray's  "Rebecca  and  Ro- 
wena"   and   "Punch's   Prize  Novelists." 

16.  Explain  the  following  criticisms:  "Mr. 
Franck  has  helped  discredit  the  old-fash- 
ioned, pompous  book  of  travel ;  his  style  is 
simple,  familiar,  it  never  interrupts  your 
enjoyment  of  the  narrative."  Tell  how  you 
can  apply  the  criticism  to  your  own  work  in 
writing    compositions. 

17  "The  translation  lacked  savor.  ...  In  place 
of  literature  we  had  only  a  useful  'trot'  for 
sophomores."  What  does  the  criticism  sug- 
gest concerning  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  translation?  What  principles  should 
guide  a  pupil  in  translating  Latin,  Greek, 
French,    German,    or   Spanish    into    English? 

18  "We  wish  the  gentlemen  who  write  so 
volubly  on  education  might  be  persuaded  to 
read  the  first  book  of  Quintilian's  Insti- 
tutes: it  might  even  stiffen  their  brains  a 
little  if  they  tried  to  read  the  Latin.  Con- 
sult any  history  of  education,  and  prepare 
a  report  concerning  what  QuintUian  said 
about  the  teaching  of  rhetoric.  Consult  any 
encyclopedia  for  information  concerning  the 
life    of    Quintilian. 

19  Who  was  Dean  Swift?  What  famous  books 
did  he  write?  What  was  his  purpose  in 
writing  these  books?  What  has  recently 
brought  Swift  to  the  attention  of  students 
of    literature  ? 


Histor>%  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former  Principal   of  the  High   School 
of  Commerce,  New  York 

I.  The    Isthmian    Canal — Past,    Present   and 

Future.  Panama  Tolls  and  National 
Honor. 

1.  Before  reading  this  article  look  up  in  your 
textbook  all  references  to  the  history  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal.  Does  this  history  justify 
our  Government  in  granting  toll  exemp- 
tion to   American   coastwise  trade? 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  signed?  The  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty? 

3.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
attempts  to  build  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  and  of  the  history  of  the  final 
building   of    the    canal. 

4.  Do  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  article 
justify  the  editorial  note  which  introduces 
it?  If  so  why  does  the  controversy  go  on 
as  it  does  ? 

II.  The   Philippines   in   the   Conference. 

1.  What  issues  are  some  Japanese  statesmen 
tending  to  waive  aside  as  faits  accoTnplia? 

2.  What  is  "our  record  of  achievement  in  the 
Philippines   from   1898"? 

3.  Summarize  the  "international  aspects"  of 
the  Philippine  problem. 

III.  Aspects  of  Radicalism — The  Radical 
and  the  Philanthropist.  The  Break- 
down    of     Communism. 

1.  In  what  way  is  the  "change"  of  "the 
straightout  radical"  more  fundamental  than 
the   proposal   of   Mrs.    Cannon  ? 

2.  Are  there  in  your  community  any  strikingr 
examples  of  the  evil  of  present  philan- 
thropic effort? 

3.  The  extraordinary  and  almost  incompre- 
hensible behavior  of  the  Russian  Commun- 
ists .  .  .  may  best  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  Marxian  theory  as  modified  by  the 
speculations  of  Lenin,"  etc.  What  are  the 
chief  articles  of  the  Marxian  theory?  What 
modifications  do  the  Russian  Communists 
suggest? 

4.  What  practical  difficulties  are  the  Russian 
Communists  experiencing  in  the  applica- 
tion of  their  theories? 

IV.  The  European  Situation — The  Truth 
About  France.  Developments  In  Ger- 
many.     The    Plight    of    Austria. 

1.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  present 
French  military  policy  and  the  threatened 
"moratorium"  of  German  reparations? 

2.  Why  are  payments  from  Austria  deferred 
for  twenty  years  while  pajrments  from  Ger- 
many   are    demanded    at    once? 

3.  How  far  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States   interested  in  these  questions? 

V.  The    Economics   of   Unemployment — Un- 

employment— The  Views  of  a  Sociol- 
ogist. The  Industrial  Trend.  The 
Week  at   Home. 

1.  In  "The  Week  at  Home"  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing quotation :  "The  problem  of  unem- 
ployment is  primarily  a  community  prob- 
lem." Does  this  agree  with  the  theory  de- 
veloped by  Professor  Giddings? 

2.  Discuss  briefly  the  industrial  development 
of  modern  times  under  the  following  head- 
ings:  (1)  The  Domestic  System.  (2)  The 
Industrial  Revolution,  (3)  The  Factory 
System,  (4)  The  New  Capitalis.j.  In  view 
of  this  development  do  you  feel  that  Pro- 
fessor Giddings*  recommendation  (last 
paragraph   of  his   article)    is   practicable? 

3.  In  view  of  present  widespread  ^  unemploy- 
ment how  do  you  account  for  the  number 
of  strikes  and  threatened  strikes  referred  to 
in    "The    Industrial    Trend"? 

VI.  The  Municipal  Railway  Problem — Mu- 
nicipal  Traction    Funda.nentals. 

1.  "But  the  definite  principles  on  which  the 
Transit  Commission  has  based  its  plan  may 
well  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  .  .  . 
every  municipality."  What  are  the  chief 
traction  problems  in  your  community?  How 
many  of  the  eight  recommendations  are  ap- 
plicable  to   the  1'     1   situation? 

2  What  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  (1) 
"unification  of  all  the  transit  facilities,  (d) 
"municipal  ownership."  "fares  based  on 
the   cost  of  operation." 

3.  How  far  has  your  community  gone  in  the 
settlement  of  its   transit  problem? 
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The  Hoover'  Touch 

How  All  Hands  Can  Help  to  Create  Employment 

By  Benjamin  Baker 


No  observer  of  the  Washington  Unemployment  Con- 
ference who  is  close  enough  to  sense  its  inner  cur- 
rents will  fail  to  be  impressed  with  Mr.  Hoover's 
genius  for  shaping  a  great  undertaking  to  practical  ends. 
When  the  Conference,  with  its  body  of  advisory  experts,  was 
announced,  the  public  felt  little  confidence  that  any  sub- 
stantial relief  could  result.  The  facts  of  the  extent  of 
unemployment  were  in  dispute.  Responsibility  for  it  was 
variously  laid  on  labor's  refusal  to  "liquidate";  on  the 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  who  were  (Said 
to  be  unwilling  to  forgo  profits  on  inflated  costs;  on  the 
tax  burden;  on  the  paralysis  of  the  railroads;  on  world 
conditions — or  on  any  combinations  of  these  and  other  ele- 
ments that  suited  the  disposition  of  the  individual  critic. 
In  advance  of  the  Conference  it  seemed  certain  that  there 
would  be  a  sharp  split  between  labor  and  the  employers, 
and  those  who  knew  the  devastating  effects  of  a  fight  for 
"principle"  feared  an  initial  paralysis  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hoover  forestalled  this  evident  possibility  by  almost 
bluntly  telling  the  delegates  that  they  were  to  deal  not  with 
theories,  but  with  the  conditions  that  confronted  the  coun- 
try. Naturally,  Mr.  Hoover  knew  that  theories  could  not, 
and  should  not,  be  permanently  kept  out  of  the  discussion. 
And  he  did  not  want  them  excluded — he  merely  wanted 
them  removed  from  a  position  of  obstruction.  He  knew 
quite  well  that  neither  labor  nor  the  employers  were  wholly 
right.  He  also  knew  that  if  he  could  get  them  to  work  to- 
gether toward  practical  ends,  the  softening  effects  of  co- 
operation would  open  the  way  for  the  logic  of  the  facts  to 
coerce  the  extremists  of  both  parties.  This  is  good  engt- 
neering — to  bring  into  activity  the  forces  and  conditions 
that  will  give  the  results  you  want.  Mr.  Hoover  can  do  this 
sort  of  thing  in  the  supremely  difficult  engineering  field  of 
human  interest  and  emotion. 

To  assign  the  task  of  immediate  relief  to  the  various  com- 
munities of  the  country  may  seem,  now  that  the  step  has 
been  taken,  an  almost  absurdly  obvious  course;  but  appar- 
ently it  required  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  to  dis- 
cover the  fact.  Excess  of  discussion  and  recrimination,  the 
everlasting  line-up  on  "principle,"  had  put  both  employers 
and  workers  in  the  attitude  of  a  crowd  watching  a  fire — 
full  of  criticism  of  the  firemen,  but  with  no  consciousness 
of  any  individual  responsibility  for  the  outcome.     The  Con- 


ference said  to  the  States,  the  cities,  the  employers  whose 
plants  are  grouped  here  and  there  in  the  communities  of 
the  country — "You  can  find  new  work  if  you  will;  you  can 
spread  the  work  you  have  over  more  men.  Take  your  share 
of  the  load  and  carry  it."  One  of  the  beauties  of  the  obvi- 
ous is  that  every  man  who  has  it  disclosed  to  him  adopts 
it  with  the  ardor  of  a  sole  discoverer,  an  original  inventor. 
Employment  is  scattered  all  over  the  country,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  unemployment;  put  them  together,  said  the  Con- 
ference, and  don't  fuss  too  much  about  theoretical  econo- 
mies and  efficiencies. 

But  this  is  only  the  first  step  of  the  Conference.  Perma- 
nent remedial  measures  against  unemployment  are  essen- 
tial, and  there  is  large  promise  that  the  Conference  will 
lead  to  agreement  on  what  some  of  the  larger  measures  are, 
on  how  they  should  be  made  effective,  and — most  important 
of  all — who  is  to  make  them  effective.  Agreement  here  will 
be  less  complete  and  less  prompt  than  in  regard  to  tempo- 
rary relief:  but  here  again  the  persuasive  logic  of  the  obvi- 
ous is  ready  to  work.  Many  of  the  individual  employers 
and  labor  leaders  who  will  ultimately  succumb  to  it  do  not 
yet  recognize  this  particular  area  of  the  obvious;  but,  all 
unconsciously,  many  of  them  are  headed  for  enlightenment 
and  acceptance. 

For  illustration:  it  has  long  been  "obvious"  to  some  busi- 
ness and  economic  minds  that  a  manufacturer  who  lowers 
his  prices  grudgingly  in  response  to  altered  conditions, 
hanging  on  to  each  remnant  of  mflated  price  that  he  can 
extract  from  reluctant  buyers,  is  damaging  not  only  the 
general  situation,  but  his  own  interests.  To  some  minds 
he  seems  as  foolish  as  the  small  boy  doomed  to  a  bath,  who 
knows  he  must  get  wet  all  over,  but  nevertheless  dabbles 
the  water  with  his  toes  in  futile  and  embarrassed  postpone- 
ment. 

There  are  cheering  indications  from  the  Conference  com- 
mittee of  manufacturers  that  the  common  sense  of  going  in 
with  a  plunge,  and  coming  out  refreshed  and  invigorated 
by  the  shock,  is  making  its  way  in  minds  weary  of  the 
present  impasse.  "Put  your  prices  down  to  the  basis  of 
present  costs,  and  consumers  will  be  able  to  buy."  If  manu- 
facturers can  be  persuaded  to  do  this,  it  is  argued  that  they 
will  start  the  fall  of  the  traditional  row  of  bricks.  There 
seems  to  be  reason  in  the  idea.  The  manufacturer  who 
takes  this  course  cr,n  command  the  support  of  public  opin- 
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ion  against  the  wholesaler,  the  retailer — even  against  the 
labor  organization — that  refuses  to  get  in  line. 

Note  again,  in  this  connection,  the  shrewdness  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  engineering.  A  paraffins  candle  will  break  clean 
under  a  sharp  blow:  but  with  warmth  and  slow,  continued 
pressure  you  can  shape  it  at  will  without  a  break.  In  the 
Conference,  warmth  is  represented  by  cooperation.  Despite 
sundry  opinions  to  the  contrary,  the  delegates  of  both  labor 
and  the  employers  are  basically  human,  with  social  in- 
stincts that  respond  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.  Some  of  them  were  inclined  to  strike  the 
candle  a  sharp  blow  with  the  club  of  "labor  liquidation," 
but  Mr.  Hoover  wisely  intervened.  Not  sparks,  but  steady, 
melting  warmth  was  his  requirement,  and  for  pressure  he 
justly  relied  on  our  intellectual  savior,  the  "obvious."  The 
pressure    from    this    source    is    clearly   evident    to    anyone 


who  is  in  touch  with  the  various  Conference  committees. 
That  this  pressure  may  continue  for  a  considerable  time, 
effecting  a  measurable  reconstruction  of  industrial  and 
commercial  practice,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  probabili- 
ties of  the  Conference.  The  public  should  recall,  what  the 
delegates  will  not  be  allowed  to  forget,  the  recent  reports 
of  the  Federated  Engineers  (also  under  Mr.  Hoover's  in- 
spiration) on  Waste  in  Industry.  It  has  been  made  evident 
that  many  manufacturers,  by  proper  shaping  of  their  pro- 
duction and  sales  policies,  can  largely  free  their  businesses 
of  the  seasonal  slackness  which  is  one  serious  cause  of  un- 
employment. The  Conference  includes  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers who  have  accomplished  this  feat.  Their  experi- 
ence reveals  not  individual  successes  here  and  there,  but 
an  effective  method  embracing  the  whole  industrial 
problem. 


Macao:  Relic  of  Portugal's  Past  Greatness 


The  Basis  of  Portugal's  Claim  to  Representation  at  the  Conference 

By  Charles  Hodges 


With  photographs  by  the  author 
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ACAO,  slumbering  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river 
just  across  from  Hong  Kong,  Great  Britain's  over- 
shadowing clearing-house  of  the  Eastern  seas, 
stands  a  decayed  monument  to  Portuguese  empire  in  the 
brave  days  of  her  past  greatness.  No  longer  do  hundreds  of 
ships  make  Macao  a  haven  for  China  trade  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  world.  Relic  of  gal- 
leon and  clipper  ship,  it  remains 
only  as  a  reminder  of  a  once-great 
commerce.  Now  only  the  Chinese 
junks  and  a  daily  steamer  from 
Hong  Kong,  forty  miles  away,  keep 
up  the  pretence  of  existence  with 
a  scanty  transit  trade. 

The  impressive  approach,  with  a 
wooded  eminence  dotted  with  villas 
ind  crowned  with  the  battlements 
of  ancient  forts,  can  deceive  but  for 
a   moment.    The    inner    harbor   re- 
i^eals  a  drab  third-rate  cruiser  with 
'irooping    awnings,    a    few    Portu- 
guese   guard    boats,    a    clutter    of 
Chinese    junks, 
and  Macao  itself, 
sprawling  along 
the   leeward    side 
of    the    peninsula 
amid    barren    en- 
circling hills.  An 
easy-going  dredge 
in  the  foreground 
is  working   spas- 
modically   in    the 
silted-up  fairway. 

The  landing  and 
bund,  with  the 
babble  of  runners, 
rickshaw  men, 
hawkers,  and 
guides,  were 
noisily  Chinese, 
but  the  town  it- 
self seemed  some- 
how North  Afri- 
can    rather     than  An  Old-W arid  street  in  Macao 


Oriental.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  the  Old  World,  a 
Latin  touch  in  the  Romanesque  stone  houses  with  their 
balustraded  terraces,  their  long,  shuttered  windows,  their 
arcaded  galleries.  Easily  forgotten  were  the  narrow,  evil- 
smelling  Chinese  alleys  cutting  across  the  precisely  cobbled 
roadways  when  one  visioned  the  hey-day  of  this  one-time 

centre  of  Portugal's  imperial 
mandate  over  the  East. 

Macao,  now  the  pathetic 
"Monte  Carlo  of  the  Orient," 
with  its  licensed  gambling 
houses,  its  lottery,  opium 
dens,  and  sing-song  girls,  was 
once  the  onlj  door  to  the 
wealth  of  Cathay,  being 
crowded  with  merchants  from 
distant  lands.  The  Portuguese, 
pioneers  in  Chinese  trade 
from  the  time  Albuquerque 
captured  Malacca  in  1511, 
monopolized  dealings  with 
Canton  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Macao  was  occupied 
permanently  by  the  Portu- 
guese captains  of  industry  in 
expulsion     of     their     traders     and 

The 


The  ancient  fort  of  St.  Thiago 
da  Barra,  a  monument  to  Por- 
tugal's past  empire 


1557,   following     the 

ships  from  Ning-Po  and  Foo-Chow  farther  north 
occupation  was  allowed  by  the  Ming  Dynasty  on  payment 
of  an  annual  rental,  and  "factories"  grew  up  for  the 
storage  of  goods,  merchants  settled  there,  and  the  bustling 
Macao,  pictured  by  Camoens  in  his  epic  poem  of  Portuguese 
greatness  in  the  Indies,  "The  Lusiads,"  made  history.  In 
the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  seize  this  key  to  China's  restricted 
trade;  in  the  eighteenth  the  English  followed  with  an  eye 
single  to  business;  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  the 
English  and  Americans  generally  made  this  their  final 
point  of  departure.  It  was  always  the  door  to  the  Canton 
trade  and  more  than  once  a  refuge  to  traders  driven  from 
Chinese  soil  in  the  First  and  Second  Foreign  Wars. 

But  with  the  British  development  of  Hong  Kong,  spoils 
of  the  Opium  War  of  1842-43,  Macao's  doom  was  sealed. 
Portugal's  decline  from  being  a  World  Power,  the  inability 
to  meet  Hong  Kong's  competition,  the  failure  to  develop 
modern  communications  with  the  hinterland  of  Canton,  and 
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the  disadvantages  of  an 
antiquated  harbor  reducea 
Macao  to  a  mere  pin-prick 
on  the  map  of  the  East 
ignored  by  commerce  and 
almost  forgotten  by  world 
politics. 

As  Portugal's  position 
weakened,  her  relations 
with    China    over    Macao 

grew  strained.  In  1848  the  f^,„^„„',  peaceful 
Portuguese  refused  to  pay  inner  harbor,  where 
the  Viceroy  at  Canton  ambition  reatvak- 
the  annual  rental  of  500  ^"J^^  ""^^^J'J  ^«^«/ 
taels,  expelled  the  Chinese 
magistracy  that  ruled  the  native  population, 
and  forcibly  ended  the  dual  control  acquiesced 
in  from  1587.  Finally  in  1887,  after  three 
centuries  of  what  our  diplomats  call  a  "fait 
accompli,"  a  treaty  was  concluded,  recogniz- 
ing Portugal's  pioneer  occupation  of  Chinese 
soil. 

Macao  slept  until  the  eve  of  the  Great  War. 
Then  the  new  forces  at  work  throughout 
China  again  fired  the  ambition  of  the  Portu- 
guese. In  1912  dredging  was  begun  to 
counter  the  choking  of  the  harbor.  In  1915 
the  Macao  Government  purchased  additional 
equipment  and  undertook  the  project  of  maintaining  a  four- 
mile  channel  forty-five  yards  wide  and  eleven  feet  deep. 
Then  world  politics  once  more  turned  the  spot- 
light upon  the  place,  for  it  was  rumored  that  Japan  was 
negotiating  for  the  acquisition  of  this  neglected  foothold, 
forty  miles  from  Hong  Kong,  under  the  very  nose  of  her 
British  ally.  There  seemed  to  be  substantiation  of  this  in 
Japanese  efforts  to  develop  public  works  and  to  expedite 
the  harbor  development.     It  is   needless   to   say  that  this 


caused  a  buzz  of  excitement  in  South 
China,  where  the  Japanese  are  most  dis- 
liked and  most  distrusted. 

Now  comes  Portugal  and  asks  a  place 
at  the  Washington  Conference  on  the 
strength  of  this  remnant  of  her  pioneer 
interest  and  one-time  predominance  in 
the  Far  East.  Her  presence  will  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  intricate  history  of  the 
foreign  penetration  of  China  and  of  the 

conflicts  of  i  n- 
terest  engendered 
thereby.  Portugal's 
claims  exemplify  in 
petto  the  claims  of 
the  greater  Powers 
that  came  later  and 
in  a  similar  man- 
ner occupied  other 
vantage  points  in 
China — the  French 
a  t  Kwang-Chow- 
Wan;  the  British 
at  Wei-Hai-Wei; 
the  Japanese  at 
Dairen,  and  again 
at  Kiao-Chao  in 
Shantung.  But 
times  have  changed  and  with  them  mayhap  morals.  True, 
the  penetration  of  China  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury differs  from  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  less  in 
fact  than  in  manner,  but  the  present  day  calls  loudly  for 
new  standards  of  international  conduct,  a  call  that  can  not 
fail  to  be  heard  at  Washington.  Macao,  indeed,  may  well 
point  a  lesson  to  those  who  come  together  charged  with 
the  onerous  task  of  saving  China  from  dissolution  and  of 
saving  from  war  those  who  covet  her  riches. 


Gambling   houses   hold   the   place   of   importance 
"Monte  Carlo  of  the  Orient" 


Dante  After  Six  Hundred  Years 

By  Frank  Jewett  Mather  Jr. 

Author  of  "The  Portraits  of  Dante"    (Princeton  University  Press) 
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I  HE  only  sort  of  immortality  which  is  not  a  sheer  as- 
sertion of  faith  is  that  of  genius.  Its  causes  are 
mysterious,  but  they  must  rest  on  some  sort  of  ap- 
peal that  is  valid  for  all  times  and  places.  We  meet  in 
Dante's  case  the  paradox  that  the  world  which  unites  in 
celebrating  the  sixth  centenary  of  his  death  has  largely 
ceased  to  share  his  opinions.  We  venerate  him  not  because 
of  his  dearest  convictions,  but  in  spite  of  them.  In  most  of 
his  thinking  posterity  finds  him  wrong.  He  was  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  weal  and  unity  of  Italy  depended  on 
her  rule  by  an  all-powerful  emperor.  To  this  political 
will-o'-the-wisp  he  devoted  a  book,  "Concerning  the  Mon- 
archy." Before  and  after  Dante,  Italy  tried  imperial  rule 
to  her  hurt.  Again,  the  frameworks  of  his  Hell,  Purgatory, 
and  Heaven  were  shown  to  be  so  many  delusions  by  the 
discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler.  Today  rather  few 
orthodox  Christians  would  accept  his  relentless  vision  of 
an  eternal  torture-house  where  the  sinful  suffer  endless 
pains  and  humiliations. 

As  compared  with  such  rival  poets  as  Homer,  Virgil, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Goethe  he  seems  local  and  cir- 
cumscribed, lacking  universality.  He  loves  the  specific  and 
even  the  minute.  His  afterworld  is  largely  peopled  by  mere 
nobodies  of  the  times  whom  he  happened  to  observe.  This 
lack  of  universality  dimmed  his  fame  during  those  ages  of 
academic    decorum,    the    seventeenth    and    eighteenth    cen- 


turies. His  permanent  fame  begins  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  with  the  romantic  movement  and  the  revaluation  of 
the  purely  emotional  element  in  poetry.  One  may  say  that 
only  one  work  of  his,  the  "New  Life,"  has  obviously  that 
universal  appeal  which  we  expect  of  great  poetry.  It  is  the 
gospel  of  young  love.^  Yet  it  is  a  mere  youthful  episode 
in  Dante's  career,  and  he  himself  apologized  for  it  in  his 
great  moral  and  philosophical  treatise,  "The  Banquet."  In 
short,  Dante's  fame,  which  rests  solidly  on  the  "Divine 
Comedy,"  is  of  a  different  order  from  that  of  poets  whose 
confident  and  generous  humanity  has  passed  easily  down 
the  ages,  being  applicable  to  all  times. 

Of  our  few  world-poets  Dante  is  the  only  one  who  is  in 
the  broadest  sense  a  philosopher  and  system-maker.  His 
mind  required  absolute  order.  Even  that  exquisitely  vision- 
ary book,  the  "Vita  Nuova,"  is  framed  in  mathematical 
ratios  of  prose  and  verse,  whereas  his  afterworld  is  as 
carefully  defined  and  delimited  as  any  topographical  sur- 
vey. To  remedy  the  immemorial  woes  of  Italy,  he  has  a 
rigid  scheme:  Let  the  Pope  rule  in  the  spiritual,  the  Em- 
peror in  the  temporal  sphere.  In  this  love  of  order  and 
wish  to  bring  all  the  universe  under  a  system,  he  merely 
follows  such  great  schoolmen  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Human  knowledge  in  the  thirteenth  century  looked  small 
enough  to  be  reduced  to  a  few  errorless  formulas. 

Perhaps   the   reason   why    Dante   is    remembered   to-day 
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while  his  scholastic  teachers  are  forgotten  is  chiefly  his 
high  visibility.  He  accepted  the  logic  of  Catholic  orthodoxy 
and  embodied  it.  Feeling  life  to  be  a  brief  span  which  gets 
meaning  only  from  two  sorts  of  immortalities,  he  explored 
these  immortalities  respectively  to  their  murkiest  depths 
and  most  resplendent  heights.  Thus  he  made  plastic  and 
tangible  the  most  coherent  body  of  religious  thinking  which 
the  world  has  seen.  But  before  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  the 
other  world,  and  the  eternal  values,  he  had  lived  abund- 
antly in  this  world  and  had  tested  broadly  its  transient 
and  provisional  values. 

Dante  Alighieri  was  born  in  1265,  of  solid  bourgeois 
stock.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  the  family  originally  of 
knightly  estate,  but  reduced  in  the  vicissitudes  of  growing 
republicanism  at  Florence.  Dante's  future  accomplishments 
tell  us  that  he  must  have  been  well  educated.  Tlie  first 
event  in  his  life  occurred  in  his  ninth  year,  when  he  saw 
the  girl  Beatrice  pass  clothed  in  a  most  noble  color,  a  sub- 
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The  famous  head  of  Dante  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 

dued  crimson.  Thenceforth  love  had  utter  mastery  over 
him.  Nine  years  later  he  had  a  strange  dream  of  her.  She 
rested  in  the  arms  of  the  God  of  Love,  who  offered  her 
Dame's  heart  to  eat.  Of  this  Dante  made  a  sonnet,  asking 
his  fellow  poets  to  interpret  the  strange  vision.  Many  of 
them  endeavored  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  dream,  and 
Dante's  best  friend,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  declared  in  an 
answering  sonnet  that  it  expressed  fear  lest  his  lady  should 
die  and  the  endeavor  of  Love  to  keep  her  alive  through  the 
noblest  of  nutriment,  a  true  lover's  heart.  This  sonnet  of 
Guide's  seems  to  me  the  surest  evidence  that  a  real 
Beatrice  is  in  question  and  not  a  moral  or  philosophical 
abstraction.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  Boccaccio's  tradition, 
drawn  from  the  sons  of  those  who  should  have  knowTi  that 
Dante's  lady  was  Beatrice  Portinari,  becomes  entirely 
credible. 

The  sonnets  and  canzoni  which  some  years  later  were 
collected  and  accompanied  by  a  prose  text  in  the  "Vita 
Nuova"  brought  Dante  fame  as  a  lyrical  poet.  They  seemed 


the  consummation  of  that  "sweet  new  style"  which  Guido 
Guinizelli  had,  whrle  investing  it  with  greater  seriousness 
and  subtlety,  distilled  frpm  the  conceits  of  the  Troubadors. 

The  "Vita  Nuova,"  which  the  English-speaking  reader 
may  best  savor  in  Rossetti's  translation,  has  remained  the 
breviary  of  youthful  and  idealistic  love.  It  is  compounded 
of  the  poet's  ecstasies  and  despairs,  while  Beatrice  herself 
is  an  occasional  and  vague  apparition.  The  events  are  her 
salute,  which  purifies  and  humbles,  or  her  withholding  it, 
which  brings  most  horrible  dejection.  She  appears  among 
other  maidens,  and  her  supernal  loveliness  is  enhanced. 
One  of  her  companions  dies,  and  the  poet  sees  with  af- 
fright the  shadow  of  death  fall  towards  his  lady:  "It 
needs  be  that  the  most  gentle  Beatrice  some  day  shall 
die."  At  times  he  argues  the  case  against  his  unrewarded 
servitude  and  sets  its  rare,  keen  joys  against  its  frequent 
anguish,  returning  always  to  the  reward  that  can  not  be 
taken  away — the  love  itself. 

Beatrice  dies,  and  his  soul  is  like  a  deserted  city.  He 
staggers  on  sustained  by  memories.  There  is  a  moment 
when  a  fair  and  compassionate  lady  pales  for  love  of  him, 
and  threatens  to  efface  Beatrice,  to  whom  in  an  impulse 
of  remorse  and  rapture  he  returns  at  the  end,  promising 
to  fill  the  universe  with  her  sweetness,  writing  of  her  whai 
was   never  yet  wi-itten   of  woman. 

On  Holy  Thui'sday  of  Easter  week  in  the  year  1300 
Dante  had  a  vision  of  the  eternal  world  in  which  Beatrice 
was  to  play  a  part  nearly  divine.  He  was  then  thirty-five 
years  old.  Twenty-one  more  years  of  travail  and  humilia- 
tion were  ahead  before  the  final  fever  relaxed  the  hand 
that  had  just  penned  the  last  lines  of  the  Paradiso. 

Ill-fated  political  ambitions  raised  Dante  to  the  Floren- 
tine priorate  in  1300.  For  the  peace  of  the  city  he  voted  the 
exile  of  the  Blacks — the  papal  party.  This  act,  coupled  with 
his  known  imperial  sympathies,  made  him  an  exile  under 
penalty  of  death  at  the  stake.  For  years  he  wandered  about 
Italy,  advocating  the  hopeless  cause  of  the  Emperor,  .find- 
ing only  time  to  complete  his  imperialist  tract,  "De  Mon- 
archia,"  to  begin  his  great  encyclopedic  work  on  morals 
and  philosophy,  "The  Convito,"  and  his  book  on  style  in 
the  vernacular,  "De  Vulgari  Eloquio."  Th.;  patronage  of 
considerate  tyrants,  Can  Grande  of  Verona  and  Guido  da 
Polenta  of  Ravenna,  finally  gave  him  leisure  to  fulfil  his 
promise  to  Beatrice. 

The  "Divina  Commedia"  was  written  between  1314  and 
1321  and  not  fully  published  at  Dante's  death.  Into  it  he 
packed  all  his  previous  thinking  and  experience.  In  its 
outer  form  we  find  his  love  of  system  and  order.  It  is  com- 
posed in  triple  rhyme,  there  are  three  main  parts,  each 
part,  regarding  the  first  canto  as  introductory,  has  thirty- 
three  cantos.  Hell  sinks  its  huge  funnel  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth  in  precisely  nine  narrowing  circular  terraces 
where  as  many  mortal  sins  are  eternally  punished.  The 
lofty  mountain  of  Purgatory,  again,  has  just  nine  ascend- 
ing terraces  and  precincts  for  purgation  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  sin.  Nine  too  are  the  starry  spheres  of  Paradise. 
Thus  the  great  poem  is  throughout  based  on  the  mystical 
numbers  of  Beatrice  and  the  Trinity. 

Such  mathematical  formality,  however,  escapes  notice 
because  of  the  extraordinary  variety  of  mood  and  incident 
wreathed  upon  this  rigid  frame.  For  hours  of  reading  one 
has  the  company  of  Dante  himself,  wrathful  at  times, 
often  bewildered  and  frightened,  again  rising  to  ecstatic 
understandings  of  new  and  beautiful  lore.  His  guide  Virgil, 
too,  embodiment  of  kindly  worldly  wisdom,  is  present  for 
two-thirds  of  the  poem.  Beatrice  as  personification  of 
divine  enlightenment,  theology,  dominates  the  last  third. 
Besides  such  constant  companions,  and  others,  like  the  poet 
Statius  and  Dante's  ancestor  Cacciaguida,  or  Francesca 
telling  of  her  fateful  love,  or  Ugolino  recounting  the  agony 
of  his  last  tortures — besides  such  figures  as  hold  the  stage 
for  minutes,  hundreds  flash  into  view  for  mere  seconds,  yet 
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unforgettably,  so  vivid  is  their  as- 
pect, so  betraying  their  sparse 
words.  No  other  long  poem  is  so 
richly  and  variously  peopled,  in 
no  other  are  the  characters  so 
visible.  Similarly  the  background 
is  most  various.  In  the  Inferno 
one  senses  a  dark  and  arid  region 
of  volcanic  sort.  The  great  winds 
gnaw  at  it,  fire  and  smoke  and 
reek  rise  from  its  floor.  The  rivers 
are  of  filth  and  slime;  the  few 
trees  brittle  thorn  bushes.  As  you 
sink  to  the  lowest  pit  where  the 
traitors  are,  the  fires  are  dead 
and  the  infernal  king,  Lucifer, 
lives  caught  in  a  glacier.  The 
scenery  of  the  Purgatorio,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  of  a  joyous 
mountainside  with  a  tremblin;;- 
sea  in  sight  all  around.  Its  sum- 
mit is  an  actual  park,  an  earthly 
Paradise  traversed  by  the  gentle 
river  of  Lethe,  where  even  mem- 
ory of  old  sin  is  washed  away. 
In  the  Paradise  there  is  no 
scenery,  but  instead  a  joyous 
sense  of  hovering  amid  vast 
bright  spaces  in  which  celestial 
forms  deploy  in  symmetrical  pat- 
terns, like  wild-fowl  on  earth,  or 
group  more  steadily  in  the  form 
of  gigantic  refulgent  flowers.  This 

mere  inventory  may  suggest  the  greatness  of  the  poem  in 
reconciling  the  literary  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many — 
the  Utmost  severity  and  coherence  of  form  combined  with 
the  greatest  variety  and  richness  of  details. 

The  "Divine  Comedy"  is  in  the  form  of  a  vision,  though 
its  vivid  concreteness  often  makes  even  a  careful  reader 
forget  the  fact.  And  the  form  ofl'ered  certain  advantages 
which  other  epics  lack.  Dante  himself  and  his  various 
guides,  from  Virgil  to  Beatrice,  are  always  in  the  picture, 
as  commentators  and  sometimes  as  actors.  We  are  not 
merely  told  how  things  look  in  the  world  to  come;  we  see 
with  the  pitiful  or  scornful  or  enraptured  eyes  of  the  most 
august  of  pilgrims  and  feel  with  their  feelings;  we  know 
the  person  or  scene  from  the  effect  on  an  observer.  Much 
of  the  visible  effect  comes  from  our  confidence  that  Dante 
actually  sees  what  he  describes.  We  are  as  ready  to  be- 
lieve as  certain  simple  women  of  his  time  were  ready 
to  believe  that  his  crinkled  beard  had  lately  been  singed 
in  Hell.  No  other  epic  poet  has  equal  power  of  visualiza- 
tion. The  most  authentic  portrait  of  Dante,  that  of  the 
Palatine  manuscript,  though  it  rests  on  a  rude  and  un- 
perceptive  original  by  a  mediocre  painter,  Taddeo  Caddi, 
at  least  suggests  the  hungriness  of  the  poet's  eye.  He 
strains  impatiently  to  see  more  clearly. 

The  people  of  Dante  are  sketched  in  a  few  strong  indi- 
cations. Farinata  degli  Uberti,  traitor-patriot  of  Florence, 
glares  from  his   burning  tomb 

With  breast  and  brow  thrust  out 

As  though  be  held  the  hell  about  bim  in  coutempt. 

The  picture  of  pride  is  unforgettable.  We  have  the  miracle 

of  a  portrait  without  features  created  by  a   single  action 

and  a  single  state  of  mind. 

Above  all   poets    Dante   possessed  that   power   which   he 

himself  describes  in  the  treatise  "Concerning  the  Vulgar 

Tongue"  of  making  ordinary  words  mean  more  and  other 

than  they  usually  do.  It  is  a  quality  of  direct  and  definite 

attack  which  we   like  to  think  modern.   No   other   Italian 

has  attained'  this   swift  and   potent  touch  except  Machia- 

velli  in  his  best  prose  and  Carducci  in  his  best  verse.  To 


Photograph  from  Vander  M'eyde 

An  illustration  of  Dantes  "Inferno,"  drawn  by  Gustave  Dore.     Virgil  is  shown  explaining  to 

Dante  what  it  all  means.    Men  have  become  trees,  and  in  the  foreground  is  the  wretched  figure 

of  Pietro  della  Vigna,  half-man  and  half-tree.     Pietro  had  committed  suicide 

find  a  conciseness  equally  graphic  we  must  go  back  to  the 
great  intellectual  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  .lEschylus 
and  Lucretius. 

Where  other  poets  of  equal  power  had  a  perfected  style 
and  language  ready  to  their  hand,  Dante  in  order  to  create 
his  effects  had  almost  to  create  a  new  language.  The  rude 
Italian  vernacular  had  only  lately  been  refined  to  serve 
the  ends  of  lyrical  poetry.  But  the  "sweet  new  style,"  of 
which  Dante  himself  had  shown  himself  a  master  in  the 
"Vita  Nuova,"  had  at  best  a  feminine  fluency  and  softness. 
In  Dante's  hands  it  becomes  as  hard  and  clear-cut  as 
granite.  Profuseness  yields  to  Spartan  strength  and 
brevity,  and  all  this  without  sacrifice  of  passion  and  variety. 
We  have  the  paradox  of  a  flexible  hardness. 

When  I  think  of  the  dense  yet  impassioned  eloquence  of 
Dante,  I  seem  to  see  again  that  massive  boulder  of  rose 
quartz  which  rises  from  Emerson's  grave.  It  stands  flinty 
and  glittering  in  the  greensward,  but  from  its  heart  comes 
softly  an  ineffable  and  delicate  glow,  passion  from  discip- 
line. There  is  something  like  it  in  the  music  of  Bach,  where 
emotion  swells  and  moves  in  the  precise  and  mathematical 
order  of  a  fugue. 

Here  are  only  poor  hints  of  the  reasons  why  Dante  lives 
after  six  hundred  years,  when  so  much  that  he  believed 
is  either  moribund  or  dead.  Yet  even  as  a  philosopher  and 
moralist  Dante  may  still  have  much  to  teach  us.  In  par- 
ticular a  too  tolerant  and  morally  relaxed  age  might  profit 
greatly  could  it  regain  his  clear  sense  of  sin,  while  an  era 
that  increasingly  transfers  all  moral  and  political  values 
to  the  side  of  material  prosperity  has  something  to  learn 
from  Dante's  passion  for  the  values  that  are  spiritual  and 
eternal.  But  such  issues  need  not  be  labored,  for  if  men 
can  be  induced  to  read  the  poet,  and  they  are  reading  him 
more  than  ever,  they  can  not  escape  the  impress  of  the 
philosopher  and  moralist.  And  the  least  philosophical  of  us 
may  well  ponder  that  definition  of  philosophy  given  by 
Dante  in  the  "Convito,"  namely,  "To  live  lovingly  with 
truth  is  philosophy." 
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In  Praise  of  Ants 

Solomon's  Admonition  Taken  Too  Seriously 

By  Philo  M.  Buck  Jr. 

BIOLOGISTS  and  even  some  sociologists  are  never 
weary  of  contrasting  the  exquisite  orderliness  of  an 
ant  hill  vs^ith  the  capricious  disorder  of  most  human 
institutions.  Not  content  with  successfully  assigning  each 
member  of  the  community  his  specific  duty,  the  ant  has 
gone  farther  to  assure  the  indivi'.'ual,  if  not  the  crafts- 
man's joy  in  creative  work,  at  least  a  decidedly  uneasy 
conscience  if  the  work  be  not  adequately  performed.  Wit- 
ness the  twinges  the  poor  laborer  only  too  evidently  feels 
if  a  benign  providence,  in  the  shape  of  a  meddling  human 
hand,  relieves  him  of  the  responsibility  of  transporting  a 
dead  fly,  thrice  his  frail  size.  Imagine  a  member  of  the  dock- 
yard's union  similarly  grieved   in  conscience. 

A  socialized  state  with  a  perfectly  socialized  conscience. 
Queens,  without  the  queenly  function  of  ruling.  Workers, 
with  no  reward  for  their  toil  but  more  work.  Warriors, 
with  no  incentive  to  fight  save  pro  bono  publico,  and  the 
assurance  of  a  noble  deed  worthily  done.  Males,  to  live  a 
short,  inglorious  life,  only  that  there  may  be  new  genera- 
tions to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  And,  above  all,  a  perfect 
division  of  labor — no  aspirations  for  new  fields  where  indi- 
vidual capacity  may  be  satisfied.  Bootblack,  porter,  herds- 
man, nurse,  soldier,  slave,  each  with  his  separate  duties  and 
all  working  with  an  eye  single  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. An  edifying  picture! 

Indeed,  so  far  has  the  state  been  socialized,  biologists 
tell  us  that  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  individual.  It 
is  a  union  more  intimate  than  that  of  the  organs  in  the 
human  body,  for  even  a  wise  man  has  been  known  to  soothe 
his  nose  with  tobacco  or  his  palate  with  plum  pudding,  in 
full  awareness  of  coming  sleepless  hours  and  shattered 
nerves.  We  are  not  such  stuff  as  ants  are  made  of.  For, 
when  the  colony  is  attacked,  the  workers,  though  weak  and 
defenseless,  scorn  individual  flight,  but  rush  to  the  nest 
to  save  the  children  and  cattle.  Nor  do  their  enemies,  as 
lesser  breeds  might  do,  eat  the  defenseless  young  they  cap- 
ture, or  slay  them  out  of  hand.  Tliey  rear  them  as  slaves, 
and  slaves  they  remain.  When  a  torrent  drowns  out  a  nest, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  sauve  qui  pent,  with  leaves  and 
twigs  as  life  rafts.  But  as  though  they  had  practised  it  all 
their  lives,  they  form  a  living  ball,  with  queen  and  young 
in  the  centre,  workers  on  the  periphery,  and  float  down 
the  stream  until  the  ship  of  state  has  found  a  new  Ararat. 
And  the  unlucky  workers  who  float  below  are  given  a 
chance  to  come  up  for  air,  while  others  take  their  places. 
It  was  not  in  vain  that  the  wisest  of  monarchs  scorned  not 
the  wisdom  of  ants. 

There  is  perfect  conservation  of  energy,  no  waste  mo- 
tion, apparently  no  recreations,  not  even  the  elsewhere 
necessary  balm  of  sleep.  The  queen's  romance  is  brief,  and 
on  its  conclusion  she  divests  herself  of  wings,  and  ceases 
even  to  partake  of  food — a  more  than  Spartan  loyalty  to 
social  ideals — and  becomes  a  mere  egg-laying  machine, 
continuously  at  work.  The  males,  their  work  done,  pass 
into  ant  Nirvana.  The  workers  have  no  romance,  for  as 
soon  as  the  carefully  tended  eggs  hatch  they  at  once  begin 
a  life  of  utterly  prescribed  work.  If  the  state  finds  food 
in  abundance  and  multiplies  beyond  comfort,  there  is  the 
founding  of  new  colonies  with  new  excavations  and  new 
work. 

Imagine  the  reception  a  walking  delegate  would  receive 
were  he  on  a  sunshiny  afternoon  to  stroll  into  an  ant 
colony,  with  his  message  of  an  eight-hour  day.  Imagine  a 
capitalist  or  a  king  of  industry  dropping  in  to  interrupt 


the  ceaseless  egg-laying  of  a  queen,  to  discuss  the  preroga- 
tives of  royalty  and  the  sanctity  of  property.  Imagine  a 
propagandist  approaching  the  politically  insignificant  males 
with  the  doctrine  of  sex  equality.  For  here  is  a  state  of 
utter  complacency,  the  complacency  of  a  perfectly  geared 
and  well-oiled  machine,  whose  only  enemies,  like  wind  and 
weather,  are  forces  beyond  its  control. 

But  by  the  same  token  the  aforesaid  wise  monarch  might 
well  have  been  thinking  of  ants  when  he  complained  there 
was  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  For  ants  today  are  the 
same  as  their  ancestors  untold  generations  ago  in  the 
pliocene  age.  In  the  days  when  their  hills  were  demolished 
by  dinosaur  or  megatherium  they  excavated  and  built  with 
the  same  careful  precision  they  exhibit  on  my  lawn  today. 
They  have  retreated  from  continental  ice  pack,  only  to 
come  back  after  a  hundred  thousand  years  to  take  up 
housekeeping  in  the  same  apartments  and  under  the  same 
rules.  There  is  something  inexorable,  yet  monotonous,  about 
ants.  Even  a  flood  or  an  earthquake,  a  volcano  or  a  glacier, 
can  teach  them  nothing  more  than  they  already  know. 
They  are  the  professionals  of  life.  There  is  no  try  about 
them,  no  amateurishness  or  openmindedness.  They  know 
what  they  know  in  spite  of  cataclysm  or  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  They  have  seen  the  order  of  the  universe 
change  from  reptile  to  mammal,  from  anthropoid  ape  to 
man,  but  they  in  sublime  self-satisfaction  have  remained 
what  they  were — ants.  What  they  have  been,  they  are. 

Yet  even  the  most  callow  of  the  unschooled  may  in  a 
moment  of  recklessness  picture  to  himself  the  undergradu- 
ate days  of  even  the  most  wise  and  eminent.  And  there 
must  have  been  a  time  when  even  an  ant  could  afford  to 
pay  his  registration  fees  in  the  school  of  experience.  But, 
and  this  is  the  significant  thing  about  the  ant,  he  gradu- 
ated, maxima  cum  laude  to  be  sure,  and  fully  equipped  to 
battle  for  life  under  the  most  varied  environment.  He  was 
made  free  of  this  earth  from  ice  pack  to  ice  pack,  and  from 
continent  to  remotest  isle.  So  complete  has  been  his  educa- 
tion that  he  has  never  again  felt  the  call  of  the  school  bell. 
He  has  achieved  perfection. 

And  here  again  the  biologist  comes  forward  with  his  ex- 
planation— the  moment  that  a  species  begins  to  specialize 
progress  ceases.  With  specialization,  to  be  sure,  comes  the 
answer  to  innumerable  practical  questions  of  life:  security, 
getting  a  living,  order  and  rest  in  a  state,  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  the  large — all  these  problems,  to  whose  solu- 
tion so  much  of  life  is  devoted,  are  considerations  of  trifling 
import,  if  specialization  and  division  of  labor  be  finally 
achieved.  The  gospel  according  to  ants  would  be  interesting 
reading  and  instructive,  were  it  available.  It  would  have 
an  interesting  chapter  of  beatitudes,  different  from  ours. 
But  ants  have  paid  for  this  gospel  and  for  their  specializa- 
tion. Like  some  human  societies  of  the  past,  they  seem  to 
have  arrived  at  a  point  beyond  which  there  is  neither  de- 
sire nor  power  to  go.  Their  history  has  been  written, 
what  now  remains  is  endless  and  monotonous  repetition. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  skip  an  aeon  or  two  and  take 
a  glance  at  the  next  geologic  age — a  brief  glance  might  be 
all  we  could  endure.  Will  a  new  openminded  amateur  at 
life  in  that  day,  a  million  or  more  years  from  now,  with 
his  home  somewhere  between  Neptune  and  Mercury,  be 
writing  monographs  on  the  marvelously  ingenious  and 
highly  specialized  homo  sapiens?  Will  he,  as  we  today, 
stand  amazed  before  the  perfection  of  the  machine  this 
almost  intelligent  ci'eature  man  has  made  for  his  life  and 
the  life  of  his  community?  Will  he,  as  we  today,  draw 
analogies  from  the  perfection  of  human  institutions,  marvel' 
at  their  stability — and  their  monotony?  Will  he,  when  he 
adds  to  his  Scriptures  a  new  Book  of  Wisdom,  chide  as  of 
old  a  king  chided,  but  with  a  difference:  "Go  to  the  man, 
thou  sociologist,  consider  his  ways  and  be  wise"? 
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History  Teaches  .   . 

By  Hendrik  van  Loon 


At  the  dawn  of  history  we  find  man  trying  to 

settle   his   difficulties   with  stone   axes  and   stone 

walls,    but   without   much    success 
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The  Week  at  Home 

Unemployment 

THE  appeal  of  the  President  to  Governors  and  Mayors 
to  address  themselves  to  the  task  of  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Conference  on  Un- 
employment, adopting  the  scheme  of  organization  suggest- 
ed, has  found  eager  response.  Throughout  the  country  the 
work  is  under  way.  If  things  work  out  according  to  plan 
Mr.  Hoover  will  have  again  strikingly  demonstrated  his 
constructive  genius.  We  shall  not  have  to  hang  our 
heads  because,  whereas  granaries  are  bursting  with  their 
foison  and  everywhere  there  are  almost  disgusting  displays 
of  luxury,  millions  lack  for  food  and  shelter,  are  mortally 
touched  in  their  pride,  are  converted  from  happy  citizens 
into  enemies  of  the  state;  and  not  because  we  would  have 
it  so,  but  because  imagination  (in  a  man  of  place)  was  re- 
quired to  suggest  an  adequate  remedial  plan.  There  ai-e 
many  men  of  genius,  but  they  are  not  often  found  in  Gov- 
ernment, where  they  can  bring  their  plans  to  bear  at  the 
right  time.  Britain  and  other  nations  in  like  plight  will  be 
watching  the  experiment. 

A  Question  of  Honor 
On  Monday,  the  10th,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  Senator 
Borah's  bill  which  would  exempt  American  coastwise  ship- 
ping from  payment  of  tolls  at  the  Panama  Canal.  In  our 
opinion  passage  of  the  bill  would  be  insolent,  as  arrogating 
to  ourselves  the  right  to  enforce  our  own  constructions  of 
agreements  with  nations  with  which  we  have  arbitration 
treaties;  it  would  be  dishonorable,  or  at  any  rate  not  nicely 


Hardiii'j   in  tirovklyn  tjuily  Lngle 

Salvaging  another  scrap  of  paper 
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honorable  (we  see  no  difference)  ;  finally,  it  would  be  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  aims  set  forth  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  summoning  the  Washington  Conference,  and  would 
go  far  to  defeat  those  aims.  Passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate only,  even  if  it  should  fail  to  get  by  the  House,  would, 
we  think,  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Washington  Conference. 
We  have  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Britain.  The  question 
at  issue  should  be  adjusted  by  diplomacy  or  decided  by  a 
court  of  arbitration.  We  simply  cannot  see  it  any  other 
way. 

The  Foreign  Debts 

Secretary  Mellon  urges  prompt  action  on  the  Foreign 
Debt  Refunding  Bill;  we  hope  he  will  get  it.  Generous 
action  on  the  foreign  war  debts  would  greatly  improve  the 
international  economic  situation,  and  by  the  same  token  the 
prospects  of  the  Washington  Conference. 

A  New  World,  My  Masters! 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  has  given  the  organization  of  the 
National  Woman's  party  $146,000  for  purchase  of  land  and 
buildings  within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  A  new  world, 
my  masters!  Women  are  agitating  for  a  Constitutional 
amendment  which  should  annihilate  any  discriminations,  po- 
litical, etc.,  against  women,  which  may  still  exist. 

Sad  Plight  of  Our  Merchant  Marine 
Only  420  of  the  1,464  steel  ships  controlled  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  are  in  service;  so  slack  is  the  demand  for  ton- 
nage, at  so  low  an  ebb  is  our  present  foreign  trade.  The  ships 
out  of  service  will  lie  at  their  moorings,  a  continuous  ex- 
pense for  upkeep  rather  than  a  means  of  profit. 

This  "Wondrous,  Wondrous  Age" 
The  total  money  value  of  the  industrial  output  of  the 
United  States  during  1920  has  been  computed  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  as  approximately  $63,000,000,000.  Attendant 
figures  are  interesting:  9,103,000  wage  earners;  289,768 
manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  total  capitalization 
of  approximately  $44,500,000,000. 

An  Example  of  Consistency 
A  certain  gentleman  of  Indiana  who  gained  much  kudos 
in  his  native  state  as  a  lecturer,  especially  with  a  lecture 
entitled  "Why  Worry?",  committed  suicide  the  other  day 
because  of  financial  difficulties,  leaving  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren— to  worry. 

The  British  Empire 

THE  Irish  delegates' to  the  conference  concei-ning  Ireland 
have  arrived  in  London. 

The  job  of  reducing  to  complete  subjection  the  insurgent 
Moplahs  of  Malabar  promises  to  be  a  long  and  nasty  one; 
mostly  jungle-work,  for  which  the  trusted  Ghurkas  are 
being  largely  used.  Of  Gandhi's  campaign  for  non-coopera- 
tion with  the  British  in  India,  we  have  little  authentic  in- 
formation ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  upon  the  whole 
it  progresses  or  recedes. 

From  Winnipeg  comes  an  account  of  crops  covering 
thousands  of  acres  in  western  Canada  rotting  because  har- 
vesters could  not  be  procured  except  at  exorbitant  wages. 
Alas!  when  so  many  millions  are  starving  in  Russia. 

Lloyd  George  has  a  respite  of  Irish  worries,  yet  still  he 
may  not  rest.  The  unemployment  situation  will  not  let  him 
sleep. 
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An  Important  Agreement 

AVERY  important  agreement  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Rathenau,  German  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  and 
M.  Loucheur,  French  Minister  of  the  Liberated  Re- 
gions, is  now  being  debated  by  the  French  Parliament  and 
the  German  Reichstag.  Ratification  by  both  legislatures 
seems  assured.  The  agreement  provides  for  deliveries  by 
Germany  to  France  during  the  next  five  years  of  materials, 
manufactured  articles,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  seven  billion 
gold  marks;  in  lieu  of  the  gold  marks.  Sundry  provisions 
are  calculated  to  smooth  the  process  of  reparation  by  Ger- 
many, of  reconstruction  by  France,  and  to  oil  the  machinery 
of  communication.  The  arrangement  should  go  far  to  fore- 
stall German  bankruptcy,  and  its  institution  will  be  quite 
the  most  reassuring  event  since  -the  armistice.  'Tis  in- 
formed by  a  spirit  of  compromise.  Strange  it  has  attracted 
so  little  notice;  it  must  sadden  the  defamers  of  France. 

That  Upper  Silesian  Question 

IT  is  rumored  that  the  League  Council  will  have  its  solu- 
tion for  the  Upper  Silesian  question  ready  on  Thursday, 
the  13th.  A  member  of  the  Council  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  it  will  please  both  sides.  Fine,  fine;  but  our  spiritual 
home  is  Missouri.  We  need  to  be  shown;  seeing  is  believing. 
Well,  suppose  the  decision  does  not  turn  out  to  be  pleasing. 
What  then?  During  the  past  weeks  of  calm  in  Upper  Sile- 
sia the  permanent  residents  of  German  and  Polish  blood 
(the  rows  there  have  been  kicked  up  largely  by  non-perma- 
nent residents)  have  been  talking  things  over  with  each 
other.  And  they  have  discovered  that  they  are  primarily 
Upper  Silesians,  and  only  secondarily  Poles  or  Germans; 
that  they  passionately  love  their  little  country  and  are  pas- 
sionately opposed  to  a  division  of  it;  that  what  they  want 
above  all  is  the  substance  of  autonomy,  and,  if  they  can  be 
permanently  secure  of  that,  the  question  of  nominal  politi- 
cal affiliation,  whether  with  Germany  or  Poland,  doesn't  so 
much  matter.  Such  an  arrangement,  however,  [virtual  au- 
tonomy but  federation  with  Germany  or  Poland],  would  be 
"tickle"  to  make  and  still  more  "tickle"  to  maintain.  Well, 
then,  if  autonomy's  the  thing,  why  not  complete  autonomy, 
why  not  independence  (with  guarantees  of  the  open  door)  ? 
But,  alas.  Upper  Silesia  is  a  veritable  arsenal  of  the  raw 
materials  of  war,  so  that  until  the  millennium  its  independ- 
ence must  needs  be  precarious.  So,  from  whatever  angle 
you  view  the  Upper  Silesian  question,  it  is  some  question. 
Let  us  hope  the  League  Council  have  found  a  way. 


The  Burgenland 


THE  Council  of  Ambassadors  told  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment to  clear  all  armed  Hungarians,  regulars  and 
irregulars,  out  of  the  Burgenland  before  a  date  now  passed. 
The  Hungarian  Government  has  withdrawn  its  regular 
troops,  and  has  formally  turned  over  the  Burgenland  to  an 
Interallied  Commission  of  Control,  but  declares  itself  pow- 
erless to  control  the  irregular  bands.  That  is  true  enough, 
now  that  the  regulars  are  out  of  the  district.  But,  one  may 
ask,  should  not  the  regular  troops,  before  evacuating,  have 
dealt  with  the  bandits?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  regulars,  sympathizing  as  they  do  completely 
with  the  irregulars,  would  have  obeyed  orders  to  act  against 
the  latter.  Moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  had  they 
obeyed  such  orders,  they  would  have  been  successful. 

The  Burgenland  should  long  ago  have  been  turned  over 
to  Austria,  as  required  by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  Since 
Austria,  thanks  to  the  Allies,  had  no  army  deserving  the 
name,  and  since  the  Allies  had  permitted  Hungary  to  de- 
velop a  formidable  army,  it  was  up  to  the  Allies  to  oust 
the  Hungarians;  it  is  still  up  to  the  Allies.  The  Interallied 
Commission  of  Control  are  at  Odenburg,  with  no  troops  to 
enforce  their  orders,  while  the  insolent  Hungarian  bands 
roam   the  country,  terrorizing  the  people  and  laying  them 


under  contribution.  The  ultimatum  of  the  Council  of  Am- 
bassadors threatened  "consequences"  if  it  were  not  complied 
with.  What  was  meant  by  "consequences"?  Many  thought  a 
mandate  would  be  given  to  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  or 
Italy,  or  to  two  or  all  of  these  powers,  to  clear  the  Burgen- 
land of  Hungarians.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  little  difficulty 
about  such  a  mandate.  It  is  rumored  that  Jugoslavia  and 
Czechoslovakia  are  eager  to  have  a  "corridor,"  to  include 
the  Burgenland,  joining  them;  and  that  Italy,  therefore, 
thinks  it  would  be  wickedly  putting  temptation  in  their  way 
to  offer  either  or  both  the  mandate,  Italy,  of  course,  would 
take  on   all  the   Slavs  in  creation   rathei*  than  see  such   a 


Morris  for  Ceurge  Matthew  Adams  Service 
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corridor  established.  Perhaps  in  return  Czechoslovakia  and 
Jugoslavia  have  their  little  reasons  for  not  wishing  Italy 
to  have  the  mandate.  Yet  all  three  hate  Hungary  as  the 
devil  hates  holy  water. 

At  all  events  there  is  the  preposterous  situation:  bands 
of  Hungarian  fire-eaters  infesting  the  Burgenland  and 
flouting  a  la  mode  the  Allies,  who  do  nothing  pursuant  to 
their  threats,  while  poor  Austria  is  deprived  of  her  own 
and  quite  unjustly  humiliated. 

[And  now  comes  a  report  that  the  Allies  have  asked 
Italy  (herself  a  much  interested  Ally)  to  arbitrate  between 
the  Allies  and  Austria  on  the  one  side  and  Hungary  on  the 
other.  This  is  too  much.] 


M 


The  Millennium  Lags 

R.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  returning  to  Paris  from 
a  trip  to  the  Balkans,  reports  very  heavy 
mobilizations  in  Rumania;  explained,  he  says,  by  the 
fact  of  martial  law  in  Bessarabia  and  Transylvania. 
Troops  were  also  very  much  in  evidence  in  Serbia ;  ex- 
plained by  troubles  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  Bel- 
grade he  found  a  large  number  of  Russian  White  officers, 
including  450  (?)  generals,  and  a  good  many  men  formerly 
of  Wrangel's  army  and  now  absorbed  into  the  Serbian 
gendarmerie. 

From  Belgrade  comes  a'  report  that  several  classes  may 
be  called  to  the  colors  because  of  the  trouble  with  Albania 
and  Hungarian  concentrations. 

The  millennium  lags. 
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International 

Contrasts    in    Soviet    Russia — a   jolly    crowd    at   the   Moscow    horse  races,  held  for  the  benefit  of  famine  victims.     Third  from  the 

right,  in  a  white  suit,  is  General  Brusilov 


The  Polish  Ultimatum 

ARE  the  Poles  politically  inept?  They  seem  to  have 
done  well  with  their  domestic  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion, but  in  their  foreign  policy  they  have  exhibited  so  little 
restraint  and  common  sense  that  one  must  have  grave 
doubts  about  their  political  future.  Their  behavior  toward 
Lithuania  seems  to  us  to  have  been  marked  throughout  by 
the  extreme  of  unreason,  if  not  by  perfidy  and  viciousness. 
They  flouted  the  League  Council's  recent  proposals  for  a 
settlement  with  Lithuania.  Their  attempt  to  recover  the 
1792  boundaries  of  Poland  was  one  of  the  most  ill-consid- 
ered enterprises  ever  undertaken,  and  would  have  resulted 
in  the  complete  conquest  and  Bolshevization  of  Poland  but 
for  the  genius  of  the  French  General  Weygand,  who  turned 
the  tables  and  pressed  the  Russians  so  hard  in  their  retreat 
that  they  were  fain  to  make  a  truce.  Whence  finally  the 
Treaty  of  Riga,  one  of  the  most  unjust  and  absurd  treaties 
ever  made.  Poland  did  not  recover  the  1792  boundaries,  to 
be  sure,  but  she  annexed  a  large  area  predominantly  Rus- 
sian in  population.  She  is  certain  to  lose  that  area  some 
day;  even  we,  who  detest  the  Moscow  Government,  would 
hardly  blame  it  for  starting  a  war  whose  sole  object  should 
be  to  recover  that  area.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Riga,  Moscow 
engaged  to  pay  Poland  30,000,000  gold  rubles — no  very 
extraordinary  sum.  But  Moscow  did  not  "come  across" 
with  the  rubles,  alleging  as  reason  that  Poland  had 
been  harboring  within  her  borders  General  Boris  Savinkov 
and  other  anti-Bolshevist  Russian  leaders,  and  had  winked 
at,  if  not  encouraged,  their  anti-Bolshevist  plots  and  plans 
of  invasion.  [It  was  reported  very  recently  that  Savinkov 
and  the  others  most  obnoxious  to  Moscow  had  left  Poland.] 

In  September  the  Warsaw  Government  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Moscow,  requiring  payment  of  the  aforementioned  rubles, 
restoration  of  certain  railway  rolling  stock  also  promised 
under  the  Riga  Treaty,  and  satisfaction  in  respect  of  other 
unfulfilled  clauses  of  the  treaty,  by  October  1 ;  else  Warsaw 
would  break  off  diplomatic  relations. 

Insistence  at  this  time  (when  rolling  stock  is  so  much 
needed  in  Russia  to  relieve  the  famine  situation)  on  res- 
toration of  rolling  stock  could  not  engage  world  sympathy. 
And  as  to  the  rubles,  Russia  is  probably  almost  if  not  abso- 
lutely "broke."  Moreover,  if  she  has  any  rubles,  she  needs 
them  for  famine  relief.  Poland  could  get  no  sympathy  on 
that  head. 

What  ails  Poland,  anyway?  To  be  sure,  Poland  too  is 
"broke,"  and  needs  the  rubles;  but  at  any  rate  Poland  is 
this  year  producing  enough  food  to  supply  her  necessities. 
The  claims  for  rolling  stock  and  rubles  were  probably  in 
themselves  just;  one's  objection  is  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  their  assertion. 

Well,  diplomatic  relations  were  not  broken  off,  after  all, 
and  the  war-cloud,  if  there  was  one,  has  been  dissipated. 


Warsaw  and  Moscow  have  patched  up  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment, whose  nature  we  do  not  know;  except  that,  we  under- 
stand, Moscow  is  to  pay,  by  instalments,  the  equivalent  of 
the  rubles  in  raw  materials,  and  that  satisfaction  is  given 
upon  other  matters  of  complaint. 

That  Poland  should  agree  to  a  composition  is  gratifying. 
But  we  suspect  that  France  and  Britain  put  a  flea  in  her 
ear.  We  doubt  she  has  come  to  her  senses  completely.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  is  happening  in  Poland.  The  re- 
cent resignation  of  M.  Witos,  the  peasant  Premier,  dis- 
turbed us.  Can  it  be  that  the  big  landlords,  descendants  of 
those  nobles  whose  incomparable  ineptitude  lost  Poland  her 
liberty,  were  responsible  for  the  Polish  ultimatum?  If  they 
are  in  control,  the  Polish  Republic  is  pointed  toward  dis- 
aster. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Poland,  whose  revival  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  of 
the  war,  should,  by  the  character  of  her  foreign  policy,  have 
alienated  so  much  of  the  warm  sympathy  once  felt  for  her. 


'Tis  Pity 


THE  International  Commission  of  Relief  for  Russia 
(child  of  the  Supreme  Council)  is  meeting  again  at 
Brussels,  with  eighteen  nations  represented.  Hitherto  it 
has  displayed  an  almost  incredible  inertia.  While  it  talks, 
Kalinin,  head  of  the  Russian  Central  Committee  for  Famine 
Relief,  declares  that  reports  just  arrived  from  the  provinces 
show  that  the  famine  area  is  increasing.  He  estimates  the 
total  number  of  starving  as  25,000,000.  At  the  same  time 
Le  Matin  of  Paris  discloses  that  French  Bolshevists  have 
recently  received  from  Moscow  fourteen  million  francs  for 
propaganda  purposes.  Might  not  this  money  be  more  prop- 
erly applied  to  famine  relief?  asks  Le  Matin  pertinently. 
If  the  report  is  correct,  'tis  pity.  Also  "it  is  a  pity,"  as 
Nansen  says,  "that  with  Argentina  burning  her  spare 
grain  in  furnaces,  American  wheat  rotting  in  granaries, 
and  Canada's  bins  bulging  with  2,000,000  or  more  tons  of 
corn  more  than  she  can  use,  these  Russian  millions  should 
die  of  starvation."  Yes,  'tis  pity;  'tis  great  pity  that  many 
things  are  as  they  are. 

Litvinov,  replying  to  the  recently  made  British  charges  of 
Bolshevist  violations  of  the  Russo-British  trade  agreement, 
says  that  "the  British  Foreign  Office  was  misled  by  a  gang 
of  professional  forgers  and  swindlers."  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  rejoinder,  though  strong,  is  a  trifle  vague. 

We  reported  last  week  that,  through  a  mighty  effort  of 
the  Soviet  authorities,  a  greater  area  had  been  planted  with 
winter  seed  grain  in  the  famine  region  than  was  planted 
last  year.  Our  information  seems  to  have  been  incorrect. 
The  area  planted  is  less,  but  even  at  the  lowest  estimate  it 
represents  an  extraordinary  last-moment  effort  of  the  So- 
viet authorities. 
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Makhno 

MAKHNO,  the  Ukrainian  Green  or  peasant  leader,  has 
taken  refuge  from  the  pursuing  Reds,  in  Bessarabia. 
This  Makhno  is  a  strange  fellow,  about  whom,  as  about 
Napoleon  in  his  lifetime,  a  cycle  of  legends  has  formed. 
He  is  only  five  feet  tall,  but  with  the  shoulders  of  Ajax  and 
the  arms  of  a  gorilla.  One  doubts  that  Makhno  has  any 
political  principles.  You  could  never  tell  at  evening  on 
which  side  he  might  be  found  fighting  in  the  morning. 
Mostly  he  has  fought  for  his  own  fist,  for  plunder.  A  kind 
of  Robin  Hood  this  Makhno,  who  has  robbed  the  rich  to 
give  to  the  poor;  not  without  a  rustic  sense  of  humor — at 
any  rate,  the  sight  of  a  rich  man  thoroughly  pilled  always 
tickled  him  mightily.  He  probably  has  little  military  tal- 
ent, though  he  has  been  reported  as  commanding  60,000 
men.  Moscow  demands  that  Rumania  turn  him  over;  she 
would  take  particular  pleasure  in  his  execution.  We  hope 
Rumania  will  do  no  such  thing.  The  movies  cry  out  for 
Makhno. 

The  Shantung  Controversy 

THE  Tokyo  Government  offered  to  negotiate  the  Shan- 
tung matter  direct  with  China,  and  with  the  offer 
transmitted  certain  formal  proposals  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  negotiation.  In  its  note  rejecting  the  offer  the  Chinese 
Government  carefully  analyzes  the  Japanese  proposals,  and 
in  language  of  an  elegant  incisiveness  worthy  of  the  French 
shows  that  they  traverse  Chinese  sovereignty  and  integrity 
and  are  impertinent,  evasive  and  insincere.  The  Japanese, 
we  hear,  are  "chagrined";  naturally.  It  is  said  that,  de- 
spite the  almost  contemptuous  character  of  the  Chinese  note, 
the  Washington  Government  yet  hopes  that  the  Shantung 
matter  may  be  settled  before  the  Washington  Conference; 
it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  that  embarrassing  question  out 
of  the  way. 

The  Glory  That  Was  China 

AT  the  most  flattering,  the  popular  attitude  toward 
China  is  one  of  good-humored  patronage ;  such  an  atti- 
tude is  due  to  ignorance.  We  could  wish  that  before  the 
Washington  Conference  this  ignorance  might  be  replaced 
by  knowledge  and  appreciation;  that  so  the  popular  voice 
might  clamor  for  decisions  concerning  China  just  and  recog- 
nizant  of  China's  true  greatness  and  dignity.  Four  cen- 
turies before  Christ  the  poet  Ch'ii  Yiian  wrote  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  poems  now  in  existence,  called  "The  Great 
Summons,"  which  poem  contains  the  following  bit  of  politi- 
cal idealism  [we  use  Mr.  Waley's  translation] : 

The  roads  that  lead  to  Ch'u 
Shall  teem  with  travellers  as  thick  as  clouds, 
A  thousand  miles  away. 
For  the  Five  Orders  of  Nobility 
Shall  summon  sages  to  assist  the  King 
And  with  godlike  discrimination  choose 
The  wise  in  council ;  by  their  aid  to  probe 
The  hidden  discontents  of  humble  men 
And  help  the  lonely  poor, 
*** 

Fields,  villages  and  lanes 
Shall  throng  with  happy  men  ; 
Good  rule  protect  the  people  and  make  known 
The  King's  benevolence  to  all  the  land  ; 
Stern  discipline  prepare 
Their  natures  for  the  soft  caress  of  Art. 
Like  the  sun  shining  over  the  four  seas 
Shall  be  the  reputation  of  our  King ; 
His  deeds,  matched  only  in  Heaven,  shall  repair 
The  wrongs  endured  by  every  tribe  of  men — 
Northwai;d  to  Yu  and  southward  to  Annam, 
To  the  Sheep's  Gut  Mountain  and  the  Eastern  Seas. 
*** 

At  the  first  ray  of  dawn  already  is  hung 

The  shooting-target,  where  with  bow  in  hand 

And  arrows  under  arm, 

Each  archer  does  obeisance  to  each. 

Willing  to  yield  his  rights  of  precedence. 


The  sentiment  about  "humble  men"  is  quite  modern,  is  it 
not?     And  the  lines 

Stern  discipline  prepare 

Their  natures  for  the  soft  caress  of  Art 

are  worthy  of  Plato.     And  how  charming  the  hint  of  chiv- 
alry and  exquisite  manner  in  the  last  five  lines! 

The  glory  that  was  China  shines  through  those  lines. 
We  feel  quite  sure  that  that  glory  has  not  entirely  with- 
ered; we  think  it  may  revive  in  splendor  under  happier  con- 
ditions, such  conditions  as  may  be  produced  through  wise 
decisions  of  the  Washington  Conference. 

The  Red  Cross  in  Constantinople 

IN  an  interesting  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  some 
weeks  ago  Mr.  Henry  S.  Huntington  stated  from  first- 
hand knowledge  the  number  of  destitute  Russian  refugees 
in  Constantinople  (mostly  of  the  intelligentsia)  to  be  about 
30,000.  A  pleasant  statement;  for  other  statements  have 
given  the  number  as  very  much  larger.  Mr.  Huntington 
pleaded  for  continuance  of  American  Red  Cross  help  (re- 
port had  it  that  all  such  help  was  to  be  discontinued  on 
October  1),  for  without  it,  he  said,  a  great  part  of  these 
people  would  starve.  American  Red  Cross  help  has  now 
been  withdrawn. 

Miscellaneous 

A  HITCH  is  reported  in  the  negotiations  at  Dairen  be- 
tween representatives  of  Japan  and  of  the  Far  East- 
ern Republic.  It  looks  as  though  Japan  would  not  have  a 
Siberian  fait  accompli  ready  against  the  opening  of  the 
Washington  Conference. 

There  is  a  report  of  fighting  between  Greeks  and  Turks 
near  Eskishehr  and  near  Afium  Karahissar.  Are  the 
Greeks  still  retreating?     We  should  like  details. 

The  League  Assembly  ended  its  session  on  October  5. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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Darling   in   New   York   Tribune. 

Of  course  our  neighbor  won't  mind  our  borrowing  a  few  things 

for   our  party 


How  Binding  Is  a  Platform 
Pledge? 

ARIGHT  decision  on  the  Panama  tolls  issue  is  im- 
portant in  a  degree  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
overstate.  It  would  be  of  capital  importance  in 
any  case,  involving  as  it  does  a  question  of  national 
honor.  It  is  of  peculiar  and  extraordinary  importance 
at  this  time,  when  our  country  has  invited  to  a  con- 
ference fraught  with  most  momentous  possibilities  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  soiling  of  our  name  by 
even  a  breath  of  dishonor  would  be  a  calamity,  this  is 
such  a  time. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  it  is  stated,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  a  number  of 
Republican  Senators,  while  themselves  not  at  all  de- 
sirous to  enact  toll-exemption  for  American  ships,  feel 
bound  to  vote  for  it  because  "they  regard  themselves 
as  pledged  by  the  pai'ty  platform"  to  that  course. 

That  this  is  a  fundamentally  false  view  of  the  duty 
of  a  legislator  a  little  reflection  ought  to  convince  any 
thinking  man.  The  degree  in  which  the  various  planks 
in  a  party  platform  should  be  regarded  as  binding  on 
the  members  of  that  party,  or  on  those  whom  they  send 
to  represent  them  in  public  office,  must  be  judged  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  concerning  the  particular  matter 
involved.  The  platform  is  drawn  up  in  its  final  shape  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  of  hurried  discussion  in  com- 
mittee— indeed  often  without  any  discussion  at  all.  In 
the  midst  of  excitement  and  confusion  something  ha- 
got  to  be  put  together  that  will  enable  the  Convention 
to  close  up  its  business  with  as  little  friction  as  pos- 
sible. Almost  never  is  any  plank  considered  by  the  Con- 
vention itself. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  certain  planks  in  the  platform 
must  be  regarded  as  imposing  a  very  real  obligation 
upon  the  party.  It  goes  before  the  country  in  the  cam- 
paign upon  certain  promises  which  the  whole  nation 
recognizes  as  part  of  a  deliberate  programme  to  which 
it  is  pledged.  Every  man  of  sense  recognizes  what  these 
are  and  acts  accordingly.  But  as  regards  a  host  of  other 
points  covered  in  the  platform,  every  possible  degree  of 
weight  may  attach  to  them,  all  the  way  from  a  genuine 
moral  obligation  to  practically  zero.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  the  country  would  be  placed  in  the  absurd  posi- 
tion of  having  questions  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and 
importance  settled  not  by  open  discussion,  not  by  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  responsible  legislators,  but  by 
a  decision  arrived  at  in  ten  minutes'  hasty  talk  among 
a  dozen  men  gathered  together  at  a  midnight  meeting- 
of  a  Convention  committee.  This  would  indeed  be  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  party  system.  No  Senator 
and  no  Representative  can  absolve  himself  from  re- 
sponsibility for  doing  what  is  right  and  what  is  wise 
about  such  a  question  as  this  of  the  Panama  tolls  by  the 
plea  that  his  hands  are  tied  in  any  such  ridiculous 
fashion. 


We  state  all  this  so  emphatically  because  the  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  cardinal  importance,  and  ought  to  be 
honestly  and  clearly  apprehended.  In  the  particular  in- 
stance now  in  hand,  however,  a  great  deal  less  would 
suffice.  For  it  happens  that  the  Panama  tolls  plank  'is 
not  even  on  its  face  a  "pledge,"  for  it  reads  as  follows: 

We  recommend  that  all  ships  engaged  in  coastwise  trade 
and  all  vessels  of  the  American  merchant  marine  shall  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal  without  paying  toll. 

Here  then  is  a  mere  recommendation,  not  a  pledge; 
one  of  a  hundred  things  touched  upon  in  the  platform, 
and  turned  over  as  part  of  the  scrap-bag  which  our 
platforms  usually  are;  no  emphasis,  no  solemnity,  no 
promise,  a  mere  prospect.  No  person  who  has  any  sense 
of  the  nature  of  responsible  government  could  possibly 
hold  that  the  mere  recommendation  of  a  hasty  party 
gathering  on  a  question  like  this,  which  played  practi- 
cally no  part  whatever  in  the  campaign,  but  which  is 
calculated  to  play  an  enormously  important  part  in  our 
international  relations,  could  have  the  force  of  a  sacred 
edict  in  determining  the  conduct  of  the  nation's  law- 
makers. 

Conference    Prospects 

PRESIDENT  Harding  and  Secretary  Hughes  may 
well  be  gratified  at  the  increasing  interest  with 
which  the  world  at  large  is  viewing  the  approach- 
ing Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  at 
Washington  and  the  deep  earnestness  with  which  the 
Powers  most  concerned  hope  for  a  successful  outcome. 

Especially  significant  are  the  expressions  to  be  heard 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Dominion  Premiers  felt  some  chagrin  that  we  did 
not  accede  to  the  suggestion  for  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing, following  the  Imperial  Conference  in  London,  and 
with  some  reason,  for  Ambassador  Harvey  seems  to 
have  given  them  assurances  in  regard  to  it  in  which 
he  exceeded  his  authority.  In  some  quarters,  also,  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  Dominions  be  asked  to 
send  their  own  delegates,  independently  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  might  have  been  gratifying  to  the  Premiers, 
though  tactless  and  impolitic.  Now,  however,  after  a 
slight  display  of  temper  on  the  part  of  Premier  Hughes, 
the  vital  importance  of  the  Conference  to  the  overseas 
Dominions  seems  to  be  fully  realized  and  a  fine  spirit 
of  hopeful  cooperation  is  being  displayed.  The  fact  is 
that  the  question  of  naval  protection  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  the  share  of  the  vast  expense  to  be 
borne  by  the  Dominions  themselves  was  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  at  the  London  Conference.  The 
Washington  Conference  looms  large  to  them  as  a  pos- 
sible means  of  saving  them  from  this  heavy  burden, 
which,  it  is  understood,  would  be  one-quarter  of  the 
amount  expended. 

England  is  looking  forward  to  the  Conference  with 
an  interest  no  less  earnest.  It  may  be  that  at  first  the 
British    Government    viewed    the    proposal    somewhat 
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lightly,  but  that  day  has  passed.  There  is  now  no 
thought  of  participation  as  a  junket,  or  of  appointment 
to  the  delegation  as  political  decoration.  It  is  indicated 
that  the  Dominions  will  be  well  represented  and  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  make  every  effort  to  be  present, 
even  if  for  but  a  brief  time,  to  show  how  deeply  con- 
cerned is  his  Government.  It  has  been  hinted  in  the 
press  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  delegation 
to  bring  before  the  Conference  the  question  of  the 
Allied  indebtedness,  but  that  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  an  unfounded  rumor.  While  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  one  that  presses  down  upon 
the  European  situation  like  an  incubus,  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  to  inject  it  into  a  discussion  of 
issues  already  sufficiently  complicated.  Nothing  could 
more  surely  lead  to  failure  than  to  attempt  to  make 
the  Conference  a  clearing-house  for  all  the  troubles 
of  Europe. 

In  Japan  there  is  to  be  noted  an  encouraging  friend- 
liness toward  the  Conference,  a  greater  readiness  to 
accept  it  in  good  faith.  The  tone  of  the  Japanese  press 
was  at  first  decidedly  captious  and  critical,  reflecting  a 
suspicion  that  America  was  forming  a  coalition  to 
thwart  her  legitimate  ambitions.  Sober  second  thought 
and  a  realization  that  a  race  in  naval  armament  with 
America,  with  or  without  war,  spells  ruin,  have  altered 
this  tone  very  considerably.  A  due  regard  for  Japanese 
pride  and  a  sympathetic  consideration  of  her  serious 
problem  may  bring  her  completely  into  line.  An  unfor- 
tunate contrast  to  what  is  so  much  to  be  desired  is  the 
feeling  aroused  by  the  anti-Japanese  campaign  waged 
by  many  papers  in  this  country. 

Another  serious  danger  against  which  we  must  be 
on  guard  is  that  presented  by  the  enterprising  and 
energetic  newspaper  writer  who  is  bound  to  dish  up 
for  the  public  some  daily  sensation  or  gossip.  He  knows 
little  of  history  or  international  relations,  and  cares 
less.  With  a  little  scrappy  reading,  and  with  the  repor- 
torial  instinct  strongly  developed,  he  can  keep  the  col- 
umns of  his  paper  hot  with  rumors,  with  suspicions, 
with  deductions.  To  him  it  matters  not  a  whit  that  he 
may  be  sowing  the  most  poisonous  of  dragon's  teeth. 
In  these  days  before  the  Conference  he  is  not,  indeed, 
so  dangerous,  but  when  the  delegates  are  assembled  at 
W^ashington  and  serious  work  has  begun,  his  power  for 
harm  will  be  great.  Against  his  capacity  for  mischief 
both  our  guests  and  the  public  must  be  forewarned. 

Some  Things  That  Are  Not  Pleasant 

HAVING  just  dashed  through  the  pages  of  the  least 
sensational  of  our  great  dailies  for  a  total  impres- 
sion of  the  week's  domestic  news,  we  shall  attempt  to 
convey  our  resulting  state  of  mind : 

As  a  nation,  we  have  the  faults  of  our  qualities.  As 
we  surpass  other  nations  in  wealth,  so-called  "standard 
of  living,"  numbers  of  drug-stores,  moving  picture  the- 
atres, cheap  magazines  and  the  like,  so  we  far  surpass 
other  nations  in  the  number  of  our  murders,  robberies, 
etc.  In  murders,  hold-ups,  suicides,  malodorous  scan- 
dals, automobile  accidents  (so-called),  and  such-like  ac- 
tivities the  week's  performance  is  well  up  to  our  usual 
standard;  the  guild  of  moving-picture  artists  deserves 

I  especial  mention  for  recent  exploits.  We  are  a  nation  of 


do  us  a  world  of  good  to  think  a  hundred  times  as  much 
as  we  do  about  the  things  of  which  we  have  reason  to 
be  ashamed. 

"Liberalism"  in  the  Colleges 

WHEN  President  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  makes 
a  public  address  on  a  large  question,  she  can 
be  counted  on  to  say  something  forceful  and 
impressive.  Her  address  at  the  Founder's  Day  celebra- 
tion at  Mount  Holyoke  College  a  few  days  ago  displayed 
her  customary  vigor  and  incisiveness,  and  is  sure  to 
have  a  wide  hearing.  Whether  it  will  do  good  or  harm 
is  therefore  a  question  worthy  of  serious  discussion. 

With  what  President  Thomas  has  to  say  about  the 
general  question  of  freedom  of  teaching  we  are  in  most 
hearty  agreement.  Her  denunciation  of  the  Lusk  law 
as  an  example  of  wrong-headed  legislation  is  justified, 
and  while  we  do  not  agree  with  her  estimate  of  the 
danger  of  like  legislation  being  enacted  "any  day  in 
any  and  every  State,"  it  is  but  natural  that  her  indig- 
nation should  carry  her  away  in  that  regard.  The  whole 
series  of  anti-Socialist  measures  put  through  the  New 
York  Legislature — especially  the  ousting  of  the  Social- 
ist members — was  an  offence  against  the  principles 
that  ought  to  guide  a  free  people;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  got  their  impetus  at  a  time  of 
abnormal  excitement  over  revolutionary  danger,  and 
that  they  were  vigorously  opposed  by  a  most  impressive 
array  of  eminent  conservatives,  among  whom  Mr. 
Hughes  bore  the  most  conspicuous  part.  Miss  Thomas 
cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  her  condemnation  of  the 
spirit  which  would  proscribe  the  dissemination  of  un- 
welcome opinions,  and  make  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing the  vehicle  of  conservative  propaganda;  though 
here,  too,  in  creating  the  impression  that  that  spirit  is 
dominant  in  our  colleges  and  universities  she  is,  we  are 
sure,  very  far  away  from  the  facts. 

But  Miss  Thomas  does  not  confine  herself  to  an 
affirmation  of  the  principles  of  freedom  or  to  a  protest 
against  conservative  propaganda.  In  a  few  brief  sen- 
tences she  disposes  of  the  whole  existing  structure  of 
college  education;  and  she  indicates  with  equal  assur- 
ance the  nature  of  the  change  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
subjected.  Let  us  hear: 

Most  of  our  apparatus  of  teaching — lectures,  recitations, 
old-time  text  books — really  belongs  in  the  scrap  heap,  espe- 
cially  our  text  books.  Not  only  our  text  books  but  we  teachers 
and  we  college  executives  are  no  longer  vital  in  the  eyes  of 
our  students.  The  profound  interests  to  which  they  vibrate, 
their  currents  of  passionate  thought,  sweep  by  in  secret 
channels  unknown  to  us. 

To  this  state  of  things  the  colleges  must  adapt  them- 
selves; they  must  realize  that  "the  material  on  which 
we  operate — the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  and  the 
students  in  our  colleges — has  been  transformed  under 
our  hands  into  something  entirely  new  and  strange." 
Nor  does  Miss  Thomas  shirk  the  task  of  explicitly  indi- 
cating what  the  colleges  must  do  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  thing  "entirely  new  and  strange" 
into  which  our  students  have  been  "transformed."  A 
shining  example  is  ready  to  her  hand: 

Wells's  "Outline  of  History''  furnishes  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean.  It  is  history  of  a  wholly  new  kind  and  makes 
a  world-wide  appeal  to  the  younger  generation.  Its  inaccu- 
racies, if  there  are  any  that  are  avoidable  in  so  vast  an 
undertaking,  do  not  matter  at  all  in  compai'ison  to  its  grip^ 
ping  qualities. 
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What  Miss  Thomas — and  she  is  but  one  of  a  host  of 
up-to-the-minute  educational  refoi'mers — wishes  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  outworn  methods  of  the  past  may  there- 
fore be  fairly  judged  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Wells's  book. 

For  this  purpose  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  one  of 
the  most  thorough-going  reviews  that  have  appeared 
of  "The  Outline  of  History'' — a  review,  moreover,  re- 
plete with  admiration  of  its  remarkable  qualities.  For 
Mr.  Wells's  "unusual  powers  of  imagination,"  for  his 
capacity  to  write  "superlatively  well,"  for  his  power 
of  holding  the  attention  of  the  reader,  for  his  extraor- 
dinary feat  in  presenting  the  story  of  prehistoric  man, 
and  of  man's  forerunners,  in  a  way  at  once  scientific 
and  thrilling,  the  reviewer  has  unqualified  admiration. 
Far  different  is  it  with  Mr.  Wells's. treatment  of  the 
history  of  the  past  two  thousand  years.  Is  this — as  Miss 
Thomas  nonchalantly  assumes — because  of  his  occa- 
sional inaccuracies?  Not  at  all.  "Although  he  makes 
comparatively  few  downright  errors,"  says  the  reviewer, 
"his  story  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Modern  Times  is  tragically  disappointing  in  view  of 
the  hopes  he  has  raised  in  the  earlier  sections."  Let  us 
look  at  a  few  of  the  specifications : 

The  various  periods  and  countries  are  badly  integrated, 
and  the  reader  loses  sight  completely  of  the  great  path  that 
humanity  has  traveled  since  its  appearance  on  the  earth. 

Book  V  is  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  As  may  be 
expected,  the  children  of  Mars  fare  badly  at  the  hands  of 
the  anti-militarist  Mr.  Wells.  .  .  .  The  Roman  Empire  was 
"a  colossally  ignorant  and  unimaginative  empire."  It  foresaw 
nothing.  It  had  no  conception  of  statecraft.  .  .  .  Even  though 
one  may  dislike  the  Romans,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains 
chat,  during  a  period  of  six  centuries,  they  did  unify  the 
Western  world  and  did  create  a  world  polity — that  thing 
so  much  desired  by  Mr.  Wells ;  they  did  create  the  system 
of  private  law  upon  which  modern  jurisprudence  is  largely 
based  ;  they  did  create  an  administrative  system  which  func- 
tions to  this  day  in  Latin  Europe. 

He  gives  us  no  evidence  of  being  aware  of  the  vast  social 
changes  that  were  taking  place  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  the  silent  economic  massacre  of  the  lower  middle 
classes,  the  sinking  of  the  free  laborers  to  a  condition  of 
jierfdom,  the  race  suicide — phenomena  that  surely  offer  some 
explanation  for  the  decay  of  the  Roman  world. 

So  deeply  hostile  is  Mr.  Wells  to  Christianity  that  when 
he  does  say  something  nice  about  it  he  says  something  which 
is  erroneous. 

And  where  do  we  find  these  criticisms?  In  the  columns 
of  some  mossback  journal  like  The  Weekly  Review? 
No,  the  review  from  which  we  have  been  quoting  ap- 
peared in  the  Nation,  as  an  eight-page  article  under 
the  title  "Mr.  Wells  Discovers  the  Past."  The  article 
was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Schapiro,  a  professor 
whose  radicalism  does  not  submerge  his  learning  or  his 
regard  for  the  truth;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  foot- 
notes written  by  two  of  the  Nation's  editors.  The  last 
of  these  gave  the  character  of  Wells's  book  in  eight 
words:  "It  is  one  of  the  great  English  pamphlets." 

A  great  "pamphlet"  it  certainly  is;  and  the  word 
may  well  serve  to  define  the  issue  between  our  colleges 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  up-to-the-minute  reformers  on 
the  other.  Is  the  latest  thrilling  pamphlet — however 
brilliant  in  nature  and  however  expanded  in  size — to 
furnish  the  groundwork  of  the  education  of  our  young 
men  and  women?  Is  it  to  be  the  chief  concern  of  the 
colleges  to  feed  the  minds  of  our  "new  and  strange" 
young  people  with  stuff  which  they  will  "turn  to  like 
famished  kittens"  and  "lap  up  like  new  milk,"  as  Miss 
Thomas  tells  us  has  happened  with  Wells's  "Outline"? 


Is  their  desire  for  a  delightful  thrill  to  be  gratified  at 
the  cost  of  the  sense  of  intellectual  responsibility,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  habit  of  sober  study  and  painstaking 
thought?  The  notion  that,  either  in  history  or  in  any 
other  subject,  a  propagandist  pamphlet  that  brushes 
aside  all  difficulties — that  presents  everything  from  the 
simplified  standpoint  of  a  facile  writer  exploiting  a 
pet  theory — can  give  to  students  that  intellectual  equip- 
ment which  is  the  prime  purpose  of  the  colleges  is 
worthy  rather  of  some  happy-thought  journalist  than 
of  a  representative  of  learning  or  culture. 

To  any  one  imbued  with  the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education,  this  is  so  obvious  that  one  wonders  how  a 
notion  so  crude  can  be  seriously  entertained  by  any 
person  of  ability.  But  the  explanation  is  not  far  to 
seek.  What  troubles  the  people  who  are  so  distressed 
about  the  alleged  narrow-mindedness  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  is  not  that  they  are  committed  to  one 
side  of  present-day  controversies  but  that  they  are  not 
committed  to  the  other  side.  Miss  Thomas,  for  example, 
honestly  thinks  that  all  she  is  concerned  about  is  that 
the  professors  should  teach  the  truth  as  they  see  it; 
but  what  she  really  desires  is  that  they  should  teach 
the  truth  as  she  sees  it.  She  swallows  Wells  at  a  gulp; 
and  because  others  are  less  ready  to  perform  that  feat 
she  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  either  stupid 
or  coerced.  But  if  some  magnificent  "pamphlet"  were  to 
appear  which  presented  the  history  of  civilization  as  a 
continuous  exhibit  of  the  blessings  of  private  property 
and  the  splendid  potentialities  of  the  existing  order, 
what  an  outcry  would  she  make  if  that  were  to  be 
adopted  as  the  groundwork  of  the  history  courses  in 
our  colleges!  The  up-to-the-minute  educational  reform- 
ers live  in  an  atmosphere  of  inverted  orthodoxy;  what- 
ever is  new  is  right,  whatever  is  old  is  wrong.  That  is 
their  creed;  and  they  are  just  as  anxious  to  make  it 
uncomfortable  for  any  professor  who  does  not  act  upon 
their  creed  as  is  the  most  narrow-minded  college  trus- 
tee with  his  creed.  In  the  meanwhile,  our  colleges  and 
universities  go  on,  and  we  trust  will  continue  to  go  on, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  upbuilding  of  their  stu- 
dents' minds,  the  enlargement  of  their  outlook,  the 
training  of  their  faculties,  and  not  upon  their  subjection 
to  any  propaganda,  either  conservative  or  radical. 

Pertinax  Reconsiders 

A  MOST  encouraging  change  of  sentiment  concern- 
ing the  Washington  Conference  is  to  be  observed 
in  France.  The  Echo  de  Paris  is  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  echo  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  and  its 
leading  contributor  on  international  politics,  who  writes 
under  the  name  of  "Pertinax,"  quite  generally  reflects 
official  opinion.  Not  long  since  Pertinax  was  inclined  to 
treat  the  Conference  lightly  as  a  good-natured  attempt 
on  the  part  of  President  Harding  to  make  good  his 
election  promises,  but  one  likely  to  result  only  in  a 
futile  discussion  of  Pacific,  problems — a  subject  not 
of  immediate  interest  to  France.  Pertinax  now  admits 
that  he  was  in  error  and  realizes  to  what  an  extent  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  opportunity  for 
France  to  recover,  depends  upon  the  successful  out- 
come of  that  meeting.  He  is  impressed  with  the  danger 
of  an  impending  struggle  arising  out  of  the  conflict  of 
American,  British,  and  Japanese  interests  in  the  Far 
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East,  and  recalls  how  different  might  have  been  the 
results  if  in  1912  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  calling 
in  other  states,  had  undertaken  to  settle  the  outstand- 
ing differences  and  conflicts  by  negotiation.  We  can 
understand  that  to  France  the  military  rather  than  the 
naval  side  of  disarmament  looms  large  and  that  her 
first  concern  is  the  matter  of  German  reparations  and 
her  own  future  safety.  We  ourselves  have  obligations 
toward  her  that  have  been  sadly  neglected,  but  her 
best  hope  lies,  not  in  injecting  these  problems  into 
the  Conference  and  thereby  complicating  its  task,  but 
in  assisting  to  solve  the  immediate  problems  of  the 
Conference.  The  success  of  the  Washington  Conference 
would  afford  the  best  assurance  of  the  resolution  of  her 
own  difficulties. 

A  Mongolian  Fancy 

A  DISPATCH  from  Moscow  avers  that  General 
Baron  Ungern-Sternberg  has  been  captured 
and,  with  some  sixty  of  his  officers,  tried  by 
court-martial  and  executed.  This  Ungern-Sternberg 
took  over  from  Semenov  a  part  of  the  latter's  collection 
of  Buriats,  Mongolians,  Russian  adventurers  and  the 
like,  and  apparently  received  accessions  of  similar  sort. 
For  many  months  past  he  has  been  operating  (ap- 
parently from  the  northern  edge  of  Mongolia  as  a  base) 
against  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  fighting  the  repub- 
lic's troops  and  Muscovite  detachments  sent  to  their 
aid.  He  has  also  been  more  or  less  active  (to  what 
extent  and  with  what  ends  in  view  it  is  impossible 
to  state)  in  Mongolia.  Dispatches  have  magnified,  mini- 
mized, and  distorted  his  operations.  Today  he  would 
be  shown  in  full  feather,  all  conquering;  the  next  day 
he  had  moulted  every  plume  and  was  done  for.  Only 
a  little  while  back  Chicherin  issued  a  manifesto,  de- 
claring that  he  was  going  to  keep  Muscovite  troops  in 
Mongolia  till  they  had  "liquidated"  the  Baron  and  made 
Mongolia  safe  for  Bolshevism. 

Few  countries  interest  us  more  than  does  Mongolia. 
O  Semenov,  once  more,  where  art  thou?  We  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  Bolshevism  is  conformable  to 
what  we  like  to  think  of  as  the  proud  genius  of  the 
Mongolians.  Proud  genius?  Yes.  The  Mongolian  slum- 
ber is  indeed  profound;  but  we  seem  to  hear  the  giant 
mutter  in  his  sleep  and  turn  upon  his  side;  we  can 
almost  fancy  him  shaking  his  matted  locks  and  leaping 
upon  his  feet,  panting  for  action. 

In  1206  Mongolia  seemed  about  as  much  asleep  as 
now  she  seems.  Jenghiz  Khan  had  just  made  good  his 
possession  of  a  little  patrimony  on  the  banks  of  the 
Onon,  when  suddenly  he  conceived  the  idea  of  Empire. 
In  1241  his  grandson  Batu  rode  into  Pest  and  Cracow. 
Under  Kublai  (1258-94)  the  Mongolian  Empire 
stretched  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
Siberian  tundras  to  Burma.  And  observe  that  the 
troops  of  Jenghiz  were  the  best  appointed  in  the  world ; 
his  tactics  the  best,  his  strategy  incomparable.  This 
Mongolian  race  has  displayed  genius  of  the  highest 
order;  and  not  only  military  genius,  as  in  Sabutai 
Bahadur,  Hulagu,  and  a  host  of  other  generals  of  the 
dynasty  of  Jenghiz,  but  genius  for  statesmanship  as 
well,  as  in  Kublai.  Kublai  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
powerful  rulers  the  world  has  known,  but  also  a 
■clement  and  tolerant  ruler,  with  a  passion  for  learning 


and  for  every  kind  of  improvement.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jenghiz  there  have  been  stirrings  from 
time  to  time.  As  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Krim  Tartars,  a  mere  outlying  remnant  of 
the  Golden  Horde,  played  the  deuce  with  the  Russians. 
Yet,  after  all  this  beautiful  speculation,  that  report 
from  Moscow,  alleging  Ungern-Sternberg's  capture  and 
death,  may  be,  like  so  many  reports  from  Mongolia 
and  the  Baikal  region,  exaggerated. 

Children  Under  Bolshevism 

FOR  a  considerable  time  the  last  defensive  stand  of 
the  pro-Bolshevists  has  been  the  assertion  that 
"Well,  anyhow,  the  Soviet  Government  takes  good  care 
of  its  children."  In  February  came  Lunacharsky's  state- 
ment, which  revealed  the  fact  that  the  children  in  the 
Government  homes  were  "crowded  into  unsuitable 
buildings,  sleeping  four  on  one  bed,  shivering  in  the 
cold,  without  a  change  of  underwear,  eaten  by  vermin, 
starved  and  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  learn."  Other 
official  statements  of  the  time  or  later  pointed  out  the 
increasing  lack  of  care  of  the  children,  and  the  growth 
of  theft  and  prostitution.  Venereal  diseases  among 
children  in  the  cities  were  shown  to  have  reached  amaz- 
ing proportions.  Now  comes  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  in  a 
cable  dispatch  to  the  Universal  Service,  printed  in  the 
Hearst  papers  of  October  3,  which  says  that  "the  relief 
officials  report  that  conditions  are  worse  among  Petro- 
grad  children  than  among  any  seen  in  any  of  the  other 
European  countries."  It  is  a  rather  euphemistic  way 
of  stating  what  is  known  to  be  the  terrible  fact  regard- 
ing the  children  of  Petrograd,  but  it  will  do.  The  pro- 
Bolshevik  journals  will  of  course  seek  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  all  this  by  pointing  out  that  the  lying 
capitalist  press  has  now  and  then  printed  silly  rumors 
from  Reval  or  Helsingfors  of  Trotzky's  flight  or  Lenin's 
assassination.  This  is  good  buncombe  for  the  boobery; 
but  among  more  sensible  folk  it  is  futile.  The  real  truth 
about  Russia  is  becoming  known,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
Bolshevists. 

A  Fire  Prevention  Measure 

WHILE  the  country  is  thinking  about  fire  preven- 
tion, and  the  frightful  waste  which  fires  cause 
every  year,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  one  simple  means 
by  which  that  waste  could  be  greatly  reduced  gets  no 
attention.  The  throwing  down  of  lighted  matches,  ci- 
gars, or  cigarettes  ought  to  be  made  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  Any  State  that 
enacted  such  a  law,  and  made  it  familiar  to  everybody 
by  placards  in  street  cars  and  other  public  places,  would 
be  sure  to  find  results  similar  to  those  which  attended 
the  like  procedure  in  the  matter  of  spitting.  The  spit- 
ting that  used  to  be  so  universal  a  nuisance  disappeared 
as  though  by  magic  when  this  policy  was  adopted.  Only 
a  handful  of  people  were  ever  actually  fined;  nothing 
but  the  publicity  of  the  placards  was  required  to  pro- 
duce the  results.  Most  people  are  willing  to  exercise 
the  slight  self-control  called  for  by  such  a  regulation; 
all  that  they  need  is  a  clear  consciousness  that  to  do 
otherwise  is  to  commit  an  offense  against  the  criminal 
law. 
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Upper  Silesia :  the  Dilemma  of  the  Powers 


By  John  Firman  Coar 


[Under  the  title  of  "Germau  Actualities."'  The  Wecklij  Review 
has  already  published  two  of  Johu  Firmau  Coar's  searching 
articles,  based  on  his  extensive  investigations  in  Germany  :  the 
first,  a  general  survey,  appearing  September  10 ;  the  second,  on 
"What  are  the  Sanctions?"  on  September  24.  As  readers  of 
The  Independent  are  perhaps  not  familiar  with  these  preli- 
minary articles,  which,  together  with  the  succeeding  ones,  present 
a  view  at  variance  with  commonly  accepted  opinion  and  likely  to 
give  offense,  an  explanation  is  in  order.  Professor  Coar  is  a 
thorough  scholar  and  competent  observer.  A  professor  of  Ger- 
man and  a  loyal  American,  he  gave  up  his  professorship  because 
of  his  hatred  of  Prussianism  and  his  detestation  of  hyphenism. 
which  he  denounced  in  season  and  out  of  season  thi'oughout  the 
war.  He  can  not  be  accused  of  pro-German  sympathies.  We 
are  convinced  of  his  loyalty  and  sincerity,  and  because  of  his 
first-hand  observation  believe  he  deserves  a  hearing.  We  do  not 
stan-d  sponsor  for  his  views  and  are  not  prepared  to  accept  his 
conclusions,  but  we  feel  we  are  doing  a  real  service  in  placing  his 
material  before  our  readers.  Concerning  his  good  faith  we  are 
inclined  to  recall  the  old  Chinese  saying  that  the  frieud  that 
is  not  afraid  to  say  unwelcome  things  is  the  friend  that  lasts.] 

UNTIL  Mr.  Lloyd  George  warned  the  world  that  Up- 
per Silesia  was  in  the  way  of  becoming  the  future 
Ireland  of  all  Europe,  Americans  paid  small  heed 
to  Article  88  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (Part  III,  Section 
VIII)  and  the  Annex.  Much  less  did  we  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  this-  Article  with  the  corresponding  article  of  the 
Treaty  as  originally  drawn,  or  to  note 
the  difference  between  the  boundary  of 
Grermany  and  Poland  as  delimited  in 
the  first  and  in  the  final  draft  of  the 
Treaty  (Part  II,  Article  27,  7).  In  the 
first  draft,  part  of  the  boundary  fol- 
lowed the  line  that  separated  the  admin- 
istrative districts  of  Middle  and  Upper 
Silesia,  thereby  assigning  Upper  Silesia 
in  its  entirety  (excepting  the  southwest- 
ern corner,  which  was  awarded  to 
Czecho-Slovakia)  to  Poland.  When  the 
proposed  separation  of  Upper  Silesia 
from  Germany  became  known,  the  Upper 
Silesians  themselves  registered  an  in- 
dignant protest.  This  drew  attention  to 
the  proposed  violation  of  the  rights  of 
small  peoples,  and  resulted  in  the  de- 
cision to  submit  the  question  of  "Poland 
or  Germany"  to  a  plebiscite,  and  to  re- 
gard "the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  as 
shown  by  the  vote,  and  the  geographi- 
c".\  and  economic  conditions  of  the  lo- 
cality" in  determining  the  frontier  lino 
of  Germany  in  Upper  Silesia.  The 
plebiscite  was  taken  March  20,  1921.  Thei-e  were  cast: 

\'otes  in  favor  of  union  with  Germany 707.488 

Votes  in  favor  of  union  with  Poland 479. .369 

Votes    declared    invalid 3,874 


Despite  the  foregoing  results  of  the  plebiscite  the  Su- 
preme Council  could  not  agree.  France  insisted  on  the 
division  of  Upper  Silesia  in  favor  of  Poland,  England  on 
its  division  in  favor  of  Germany.  The  problem  was  finally 
turned  over  for  solution  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  has  by  this  Council  been  referred  to  a  special 
Commission.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Commission  will 
reach  a  just  decision  speedily,  and  that  the  diplomatic 
chicanery   which    was   responsible    for    the    creation    of    an 
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Total    votes 1.100,731 

Majority  in  favor  of  union   with  (jlermany 228,119 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  to  be  determined  by  communes 
according  to  the  majority  of  votes  in  each  commune.  The 
communes  of  Upper  Silesia  voted  as  follows: 

For  uuiou   with  Germany 683 

For   union   with   Poland n97 


Total    communes    voting 1.280 

Majority  in   favor  of  union  with  Germany 80 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  communes  that  voted  for 
union  with  Poland  a  much  heavier  vote  (relatively)  was 
cast  in  favor  of  union  with  Germany  than  was  cast  for 
union  with  Poland  in  the  communes  voting  in  favor  of 
Germany. 


Upper  Silesian  problem  will  not 
influence  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  it  has  in- 
fluenced the  Supreme  Council. 
Diplomatic  juggling  will  only 
make  a  bad  matter  worse,  and 
continued  delay  in  arriving  at 
a  right  decision  (not  to  say  a 
wrong  decision)  will  bring  upon 
Upper  Silesia  political,  economic, 
and  social  disintegration,  and 
provide  Europe  with  timber  for  another  conflagration. 

The  Political  Aspect 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  to  Upper  Silesia? 
The  political  rights  of  Germany  to  and  in  Upper  Si- 
lesia are  quite  as  well  founded  historically  as  France's 
political  rights  to  and  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  region  was 
Germanized  during  the  Migrations;  was  occupied  there- 
after by  the  Slavs;  then  became  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween Poland  and  Bohemia;  was  politically,  organized  by 
the  "Piasts,"  who,  while  recognizing  Polish  sovereignty, 
advanced  the  spread  of  German  civilization  and  culture; 
vi^as  formally  renounced,  by  King  Kasimir  of  Poland,  to 
the  Crown  of  Bohemia  (1335),  together  with  which  it 
passed  later  to  the  Crown  of  Hapsburg  (1547)  ;  was 
brought  under  Prussian  sovereignty  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  as  a  result  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the  Peace 
of  Hubertusburg  (1763),  and  as  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  finally  embodied  in  the  German  Empire   (1870-71). 
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Even  from  this  very  condensed  historical  survey  it  ap- 
pears that  neither  Poland  nor  Germany  has  any  very  con- 
vincing argument  to  put  forward  on  the  basis  of  political 
right.  Had  not  the  Dual  Empire  (Austria-Hungary)  per- 
ished through  the  vv^ar,  and  were  the  point  at  issue  whether 
Upper  Silesia  should  belong  to  Poland,  to  Germany,  or  to 
Austria-Hungary,  Poland's  and  Germany's  political  claims 
to  the  district  would  be  completely  overshadowed  by  Austria- 
Hungary's.  In  respect,  therefore,  to  the  political  rights  of 
Poland  and  Germany  all  we  can  reasonably  assert  is  this: 
Upper  Silesia  has  been  Prussian  territory  for  more  than 
150  years,  and  since  Prussia  became  a  state  of  the  German 
Empire  in  1870-71,  and  remains  a  state  of  this  Empire 
despite  the  war,  and  under  the  new  constitution,  Upper 
Silesia  should  be  regarded  as  German  national  territory  un- 
less Poland  establishes  a  superior  claim  to  it.  It  has  not 
been  Polish  for  nearly  six  hundred  years. 

The  Social  Aspect 
In  view   of  the    outcome   of  the   plebiscite   it   is   hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  unfairness  of  the  plebiscite  quite 
as  much  as  the  Germans  still  do.  Nevertheless,  it  remains 
a  fact  that  the  plebiscite  was  taken  under  conditions  that 
favored  the  Poles.  For  one  thing,  Polish  agitation  was  not 
prohibited,    or    if    prohibited    was    not    prevented,    by    the 
French  occupying  the  district,  whereas  agitation  in  favor 
of  Germany  was  not  only  prohibited,  but  suppressed.  More- 
over,  there   can   be    no   question   that   intimidation    of   the 
German    population    was    practised    in    districts   where    the 
"Polish"  population  was  heavy,  without  much  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the   French.   These   facts   are  mentioned  here 
only    in    substantiation    of    the    assertion    that    the    Upper 
Silesian  population  is  between  73  per  cent,  and  76  per  cent. 
German,  rather  than  only  60  per  cent,  as  indicated  by  the 
plebiscite.  The  customs  of  the  people,  including  the  so-called 
Polish    inhabitants,    are    distinctly    German,    and,    what    is 
more,  so  is  their  habit  of  mind.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  unfair 
argument  to  point  to  the  prevalence  of  the   German  lan- 
guage, inasmuch  as  Prussian  rule  saw  to  it  that  here,  as 
in  Prussian  Poland,  the  Prussian  taskmaster  did  his  duty. 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Upper  Silesians  are  quite  as  Ger- 
man as,  e..  g.,  New  Mexicans  are  American.  Indeed,  Upper 
Silesia  long  since  developed  a  feeling  of  social   solidarity 
so    strong    that    political    autonomy,    especially    since    the 
armistice,   became    an    issue.      Anti-Polish    in    their    senti- 
ments as  well  as  anti-Prussian,  the  major  part  of  the  popu- 
lation  desired,    and    still   desires,   union   with    the    German 
Empire    on    the    same    basis    as    the    other   federal    states. 
Partisan  agitation  has   now  inflamed   racial   and  religious 
prejudices   artificially.    For   it   must   not   be    assumed   that 
all  the  votes  cast  in  favor  of  union  with  Poland  represent 
voters  who  can  be  called  Poles.  A  certain   percentage  of^ 
these  voters  wei-e    Poles.    They   had   immigrated    into   the 
region    especially    since    its    economic    development    began 
under  the  Prussian  regime.  But  by  far  the  greater  percent- 
age was  of  mixed  origin,  Slavs  and  Slovenes  in  the  mining 
districts,  Jews  in  the  commercial  centres.  That  part  of  the 
population  which  the  outside  world  regarded   (and  perhaps 
still  regards)    as  Poles  is  in  fact  less  Polish  than  French- 
Canadians  are  French.  Locally  they  are  known  as  Water- 
Poles.  They  speak  a  patois  of  their  own,  which  is  as  unin- 
telligible to  a  Pole  as  the  Polish  language  is  unintelligible 
to  them.  But  whereas  the  German-speaking  population  is, 
in  the  main,  Roman  Catholic,  the  Water-Poles  are  Polish 
Catholic.  The  pity  of  the  thing  is  the  social    (not  so  much 
the   political)    antagonism   which  has  been   aroused   by  the 
agitation   in  favor   of  Polish   sovereignty   and   which,   even 
under   the   most   favorable    conditions,    cannot    subside   for 
years  to  come.     In  addition,  the  "Polish"  miner  and  laborer 
was  led  to  believe  that  union  with  Poland  would  put  him 
in  possession  of  his  German  employer's  property. 


The  Economic  Aspect 

The  strongest  argument  is,  however,  the  economic  argu- 
ment. It  favors  the  continued  union  of  Upper  Silesia  with 
Germany.  The  strength  of  this  argument  may  be  inferred 
from  the  social  solidarity  of  Upper  Silesia,  which  rested 
chiefly  on  the  economic  unity  of  the  whole  district. 

The  economic  argument  has  three  bearings,  one  on  the 
welfare  of  Upper  Silesia,  another  on  the  welfare  of  Ger- 
many, and  a  third  on  the  welfare  of  Europe. 

Topographically  and  hydrographically.  Upper  Silesia 
is  a  unit  and  as  such  a  unit  its  economic  life  was  developed. 
Any  division  of  the  region  must  therefore  be  economically 
detrimental  to  it.  To  attach  approximately  the  eastern  half 
to  Poland  and  the  western  half  to  Germany  would  impair 
the  economic  life  of  the  whole  region  even  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  establishment  of  a  frontier  along  the  Con- 
necticut River  would  injure  the  economic  life  of  the  New 
England  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suggested  division 
into  three  parts,  viz.:  the  two  southeastern  districts  (Pless 
and  Rybnik)  to  Poland,  the  western  and  northern  districts 
(Ratibor,  Leobschiitz,  Kosel,  Oberglogau,  Oppeln,  Rosen- 
berg, and  Kreuzberg)  to  Germany,  and  the  central  eastern 
districts  (Kattowitz,  Hindenburg,  Gleiwitz,  Konigshiitte, 
Beuthen,  Karnowitz,  Gross  Strehlitz,  and  Lublinitz)  to  an 
interallied  or  mixed  commission,  completely  disregards  all 
economic  reasoning.  Upper  Silesians  keenly  realize  the 
economic  unity  of  the  region  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  dread  its  division  even  more  than 
they  dread  union  with  Poland. 

Now,  if  it  is  plain  that  Upper  Silesia  ought  not  to  be 
divided,  then  one  of  three  courses  must  be  taken.  It  must 
become  as  a  unit  either  German,  Polish,  or  autonomous 
territory.  Tbe  following  considerations  ^r/ould  seem  to  be 
decisive : 

(a)  The  main  arteries  of  transportation  (as  a  glance  at  the 
accompanying  map  will  show)  run  northwest,  in  conformity  with 
the  geography  of  the  region. 

(b)  The  bulk  of  Upper  Silesian  trade  (partly  for  the  reason 
just  given,  partly  for  reasons  to  be  stated)  has  been  with  Ger- 
many proper.  In  1913,  the  value  of  Upper  Silesian  exports  to 
all  foreign  countries  was  460  million  (gold)  Marks,  to  the  rest 
of  Germany  596  million  (gold)  Marks.  In  the  same  period  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries  totaled  145  million  (gold)  Marks, 
and  imports  from  the  rest  of  Germany  310  million  (.gold)  Marks. 
For  example,  of  the  43.4  million  (metric)  tons  of  coal  mined  in 
Upper  Silesia  in  1913,  there  were  exported : 

To    German-Austria 5.5  million    (metric)    tons 

"    Bohemia 8         "  "  " 

"    Hungary 2.8 

"    Galicia   &    Bukovina 2.0 

•  "    Poland 1.4 

"   Russia 5 

Total     13.0        ••  •'  '; 

to  the  rest  of  Germany.  .  .      20.0 

Consumed  in  the  region...      10.4        "  "  " 

(e)  The  wealth  of  Upper  Silesia  lies  in  its  easily  mined  coal. 
Largely  unsuited  for  coking,  it  is  excellent  for  steaming  and 
domestic  purposes.  Four  million  (metric)  tons  of  Upper  Silesian 
coal  are  used  annually  by  the  Government  railways  of  eastern 
Germany,  one  million  tons  by  the  city  of  Berlin.  But  in  ob- 
taining this  market  LTpper  Silesian  coal  must  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  English  coal,  which  is  favored  by  cheap  ocean  transporta- 
tion and  of  which  about  4  million  tons  are  annually  imported 
through  ,the  Baltic  ports.  Can  Upper  Silesian  coal  continue  to 
compete  if  Upper  Silesia  is  no  longer  German  territory?  And  if 
entry  into  the  German  market  is  artificially  (politically)  im- 
peded, how  much  chance  is  there  to  make  good  the  former  exports 
to  Germany  by  increased  exports  to  any  of  the  foreign  countries 
named  above?   (b) 

(d)  Upper  Sile.sian  industries  are  dependent  on  Germany  for 
their  market,  for  the  bulk  of  their  raw  material  (except  coal  and 
zinc),  for  their  capital,  for  their  technical  and  managerial  staffs. 
Prior  to  the  insurgent  terrorism,  97  per  cent,  of  the  mining  and 
industrial  staff  of  the  region  were  Germans. 

Taking  into  consideration  only  these  facts,  with  which  we  may 
well  couple  the  questionable  technical,  administrative  and  organ- 
izing ability  of  the  Poles,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  economic  fa_te 
of  the   region,  in  which   there  were  employed    (census  of  1907) 
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alone  in  the  mines,  smelters,  metal  works,  etc.,  186.803  and  in 
the  chemical  textile,  paper,  and  building  industries  78,356  work- 
ers, or  a  total  of  253,159? 

Equally  fatal  will  be  the  results  for  Germany.  Space  per- 
mits of  the  discussion  of  but  one  item,  that  of  coal.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  how  Germany's  production  has  been 
affected  by  the  Treaty.  The  figures  include  Upper  Silesian 
coal,  and  are  in  million  (metric)  tons: 

Germany  including  Germany  exclusive  of 

lost  territory  lost  territory 

1913  1913                  1920 

Mined    190.1  173.0                 130.9 

Excess  of  exports  over 

imports    32.0  37.0                   21.0* 

Available    supply....   158.1  136.0  109.9 

•Chiefly  reparation  deliveries. 

Since  about  one-half  of  the  20  million  tons  exported  from  Up- 
per Silesia  went  to  German  districts  now  alienated  (Lower  Sile- 
sia, Posen.  etc.),  the  loss  of  Upper  Silesia  would  mean  to  Ger- 
many today  (a)  the  reduction  of  the  available  coal  supply  for 
home  consumption  to  99.9  million  metric  tons  anuually  :  (b)  the 
reduction  of  her  annual  coal  exports  by  an  additional  23  million 
metric  tons,  a  considerable  item  in  view  of  her  reparation  pay- 
ments; (c)  the  practical  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  reparation 
deliveries  of  coal  as  provided  by  the  Treaty  without  fatally  im- 
pairing her  industrial  life. 

Even  with  Upper  Silesian  coal  at  her  disposal  Germany 
has  extreme  difficulty  in  meeting  her  most  pressing  domes- 
tic needs.  The  railways  rarely  have  a  week's  (in  some  lo- 
calities only  a  few  days')  supply  of  coal  in  sight.  Last 
winter  thousands  of  families  in  the  larger  cities  of  eastern 
Germany,  including  Berlin,  had  to  be  content  with  from 
two  to  three  briquettes  of  coal  daily,  some  with  no  coal  at 
all.  All  public  utilities  (gas  and  electric  lighting,  tram- 
ways, heating  of  public  buildings,  etc.)  are  curtailed  to  a 
degree  that  would  seem  to  us,  even  in  war-time,  unendur- 
able. Despite  the  desperate  and  partially  successful  effort 
to  increase  the  available  supply  of  "brown  coal"  (in  1913: 
95  million  metric  tons;  in  1920:  113  million  metric  tons) 
and  despite  the  astounding  development  of  electrical  power 
(in  1920  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  region  was  supplied 
with  1,260,000,000  k.w.  current),  Germany  is  today  facing 
a  domestic  coal  famine  during  the  coming  winter. 

What    Silesian    Coal    Means    to    Germany 
In  estimating  the  importance  of  Upper  Silesian  coal  to 
Germany  we  must  consider  at  least  three  factors. 

(a)  Coal  deliveries  under  the  Treaty.  (Part  VIII. >  Until 
.luly,  1923,  the  minimum  total  called  for  is  23.4-27.4  million  tons 
annually. 

(b)  The  selection  of  only  the  highest  grade  of  coal  for  repa- 
ration deliveries.  The  average  value  of  the  coal  left  for  home 
consumption  is  thereby  reduced  15-20  per  cent.,  so  that  the  pres- 
ent available  supply,  including  Upper  Silesian  coal,  (109.9  mil- 
lion tons  in  1920),  has  a  value  of  onlv  88-93  million  tons  of  the 
standard  of  1913. 

(c)  The  necessity  of  exporting  even  larger  quantities  of  coal 
than  in  pre-war  times  in  exchange  for  iron  and  iron  ore.  The 
loss  of  Lorraine  and  the  removal  of  Luxem"bourg  from  the  Ger- 
man tariff  zone  deprive  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  industries  of 
an  annual  (free)  supply  of  .3.4  million  metric  tons  of  iron  ore 
and  other  millions  of  tons  of  pig  iron.  This  amount  must  now 
be  covered  with  exports  of  coal  and  such  exports  are  well-nigh 
impossible  under  reparation  deliveries. 

In  order  to  press  home  the  very  serious  problem  that  either 
the  loss  of  Upper  Silesian  coal  or  the  inevitable  impairment  of 
the  productiveness  of  the  Upper  Silesian  coal  mines  under  Polish 
or  commission  control  would  create  in  Germany.  I  append  a  table 
showing  the  distribution  of  (Jermany's  available  coal  supply  in 
1920,  in  million    (metric)   tons. 

Used  in  working  mines,  etc 18.4 

Loss   in    coking 5.9 

Gas.  water,  electric  works 12.4 

Government   railways 15.6 

52.3 

Shipping,    industrial,    agricultural,    and 

domestic  purposes    56.7 

Privately  owned  railways,  etc .9 

109.9  million  tons 


Bearing  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  distribution  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  economical  rationing,  we  may  well 
ask:  How  can  Germany  sustain  the  loss  of  Upper  Silesia? 

Conclusions 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  if  we  Americans 
were  up  against  a  similar  problem  and  were  coincidently 
expected  to  meet  an  annual  reparation  account  which  would 
stagger  us  even  at  the  height  of  our  prosperity,  any  good 
intentions  we  might  have  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  an  im- 
posed treaty  would  disappear  speedily.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  Germany  deserves  the  fate  some  of  the  Allies 
would  mete  out  to  her.  It  is  simply,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
question  whether  60,000,000  people  can  continue  to  func- 
tion as  a  social  organism  under  economic  conditions  such 
as  those  Germany  will  face  if  Upper  Silesia  is  not  awarded 
to  her.  Let  us  see  justice  done,  by  all  means,  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  justice  to  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  all 
the  Allies,  including  ourselves,  can  never  be  done  by  im- 
pairing Germany's  economic  capacity,  much  less  by  thrust- 
ing her  over  the  brink  of  economic  ruin. 

Lastly,  it  must  by  this  time  be  apparent  to  every 
thoughtful  reader  that  the  disorganization  of  the  economic 
life  of  Upper  Silesia  must  seriously  affect  all  Europe. 
Sweden  is  suffering  today  from  the  disturbance  of  her 
trade  with  Germany,  and  this  disturbance  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  diminution  of  her  exports  of  high 
grade  ores,  of  which  Upper  Silesia  took  the  great  bulk. 
The  tables  of  Upper  Silesian  exports,  given  in  the  fore- 
going, will  alone  show  how  vitally  important  this  region 
is  for  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe,  especially  Central 
Europe.  Upper  Silesia  is  even  today,  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  threat  to  detach  it  from  Germany,  in  a  state  of 
economic  chaos.  Actually  detached  it  will  fall  into  a  state 
of  political  and  social  chaos  as  well.  To  foresee  the  results 
requires  no  profound  insight  and  one  may  well  agree  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  pessimistic  forecast. 

The  Tide  Goes  Out 

By  Clement  Wood 

THE  tide  goes  out.  The  snails 
Burrow  into  the  sand,  ' 

The  hermits  crawl  to  sea; 
The  sodden  seaweed  trails 
On  ridges  of  new  land. 
Lying  listlessly. 

The  stupid  starfish  hang 
Beneath  the  drying  rocks 
Like  leaves  gone  brown  in  June; 
The  tart  and  turfy  tang 
,  Of  the  warm  land-breeze  mocks; 

The  beach  is  fouled  and  strewn. 

Where  the  still  shallows  lie, 

Periwinkles,  like  beads 

Of  jet,  worn  dull  as  lead. 

Feed  on  a  crab.     Nearby  ' 

A  small  crab  avidly  feeds 

Upon  another,  dead. 

The  heavy  horseshoes  make 
For  ell-grass  shadows;  dull 
And  rooted  is  the  boat. 
An  eel,  like  a  winged  snake. 
Flickers  away.  A  gull 
Creaks  its  discordant  noie. 

Out — out — far  out — 

There  are  unrest,  commotion. 

Breakers   that   burst   in   spray. 

A  wind  that  whips  about.  '. 

And  the  unending  ocean 

Thundering  away. 
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Drama 


Comedies  French  and  American 

-Bluebeard's  Eighth  Wife."  By  Alfred  Savoir ;  adapted  by  Charl- 
ton Andrews.  Ritz  Theatre. 

"Thank  You."  By  Winchell  Smith  and  Tom  Gushing.  Longacre 
Theatre. 

'The  Spring."  By  George  Cram  Cook.  Princess  Theatre. 


B 


LUEBEARD'S  Eighth  Wife"  is  described  on  the 
programme  of  the  Ritz  Theatre  as  "Alfred 
Savoir's  French  farce."  It  is  hardly  that.  It  is 
neither  French  farce  nor  an  authentic  translation  of  M. 
Savoir's  witty  satire.  The  American  version  is,  in  the  main, 
faithful  and  literal  enough.  But  by  the  omission  of  certain 
fundamental  and  significant  scenes  and  characters  in  the 
opening  act,  Mr.  Charlton  Andrews  has  tampered  with 
M.  Savoir's  satirical  values  and  has  diluted  the  spirit  of 
the  piece.  The  incisive  strokes  of  caricature  have  been 
wiped  out.  In  place  of  amusing  overemphasis  and  over- 
statement, the  characterization  becomes  mild,  tame,  and 
devoid  of  the  irony  of  the  original.  In  these  omissions,  the 
translator  seems  to  have  dispensed  with  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  satire.  And  despite  the  enormous  popular  suc- 
cess of  the  play,  the  result  approaches  the  frankly  vulgar, 
standardized,  Broadway  bedroom  farce. 

With  an  admirable  economy  of  means  and  ideation,  M. 
Savoir  had  generated  a  sentimental  and  thoroughly  dra- 
matic conflict  between  a  representative  of  the  new  rich  of 
America  and  one  of  the  new  poor  of  France.  John  Brown 
(translated  as  "Brandon")  is  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 
He  has  the  inveterate  habit  of  marriage  and  divorce.  He 
has  had  seven  wives.  When  he  tires  of  a  wife,  he  awards 
her  a, generous  alimony  and  gets  rid  of  her.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  a  stern  moralist.  He  now  proposes  to  Monna  de 
Briac,  the  aging  daughter  of  an  impecunious  marquis, 
whom  he  discovers  in  a  Biarritz  hotel.  The  comedy  deals 
with  the  conversion  of  this  Bluebeard,  by  the  beautiful  and 
brilliant  descendant  of  the  great  line  of  clever  and  sophisti- 
cated Frenchwomen,  to  a  life  of  strict  monogamy.  This 
she  accomplished  first  by  accepting  his  offer,  then  holding 
him  at  a  distance ;  next  by  flaunting  in  his  face  the  innocu- 
ous young  aristocrat  she  declares  she  shall  wed  after  the 
inevitable  divorce,  and  thus  arousing  an  overwhelming  jeal- 
ousy; then  by  writing  anonymous  letters  about  herself  to 
her  desperate  husband;  and  finally  by  permitting  him  to 
discover  the  seemingly  irrefutable  evidence  of  her  factitious 
infidelity.  In  a  word,  she  breaks  his  heart.  So  that  in  the 
end,  at  the  very  abyss  of  divorce,  the  Bluebeard  is  led  to 
the  confession  that  Monna  shall  be  his  last — as  in  truth  she 
is  his  first — real  wife. 

The  quality  that  gave  pith  and  point  and  pungency  to 
this  little  comedy,  which  so  skillfully  skirted  the  realm  of 
sentiment,  was  the  daring  and  intransigeant  caricature  of 
the  American  billionaire,  a  caricature  drawn  without  doubt 
from  those  misrepresentative  Americans  of  Dinard,  Deau- 
ville,  and  Cannes.  Yet  this  caricature  does  not  make  him 
too  absurd  for  respect.  Monna  really  loves  his  strength  and 
explosive  directness.  Contrast  with  this  character  the  pov- 
erty-stricken marquis,  practically  in  the  employ  of  the  fash- 
ionable seaside  hotel,  furnishing  that  aristocratic  cachet 
that  is  so  convertible  into  cash,  and  hopping  about  like  a 
bellboy  at  the  direction  of  the  manager,  and  you  may  get 
some  idea  of  the  flavor  of  M.  Savoir's  satire. 

Several  factors  seem  to  have  conspired,  in  this  American 
version,  to  the  complete  elimination  of  whatever  this  play 
possessed  of  distinction  and  wit.  The  blame  is  not  to  be 
placed  entirely  at  the  feet  of  the  translator.  It  is  true  he 
has  brought  the  piece  down  from  the  level  of  comedy  to 
that  of  popular  farce.  The  interpretation  given  it  by  Mr. 
William  Harris,  the  producer  of  Mr.  Drinkwater's  "Abra- 
ham  Lincoln"  and   "Mary   Stuart,"   is   similarly  devoid  of 


distinction.  To  Miss  Ina  Claire  is  entrusted  the  central  role 
of  Monna,  that  clever,  sophisticated,  incisive  Frenchwoman. 
Miss  Claire,  schooled  in  musical  comedy,  revue,  and  "The 
Gold  Diggers,"  is  young  and  pretty.  She  wears  charming 
gowns.  But  she  remains  jeune  fille  instead  of  femme  du 
monde.  She  possesses  none  of  that  hard,  glittering  brilliance 
of  Charlotte  Lyses,  who  in  Paris  made  of  Monna  the  true 
representative  of  a  race  of  great  women. 

Of  Edmund  Breese,  as  the  American  Bluebeard,  still  less 
can  be  said.  He  misses  the  humor  of  Brandon,  as  he  misses 
the  strength.  He  makes  of  the  role  the  typical  stage  mil- 
lionaire, without  whimsicality,  without  eccentricity,  and 
without  wit.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  satisfactory,  but  gave 
no  inkling  of  the  deeper  social  criticism  latent  in  the  piece. 

Mr.  Winchell  Smith's  recipe  for  popular  success  in  the 
American  theatre  has  served  him  so  often  and  so  effectively 
that  it  is  finally  becoming  a  bit  too  familiar.  "Thank  You," 
his  new  comedy,  written  with  a  new  collaborator  (Mr.  Tom 
Gushing),  exhibits  all  the  earmarks  of  this  method.  Mr. 
Smith  is  the  founder  of  what  might  be  termed  the  table 
d'hote  school  of  playwriting.  You  know  what  the  dramatic 
dinner  is  going  to  be — the  hors  d'oeuvres,  the  entree,  the 
dessert.  You  do  not  take  any  chances.  You  have  eaten  the 
dinner  before. 

In  the  first  act  there  is  always  poverty  and  nobility, 
closely  correlated.  There  is  always  a  prodigal  son,  re- 
deemed by  the  process  of  working  for  his  own  living.  Moral 
regeneration  always  brings  with  it,  in  these  plays,  great 
financial  prosperity.  Always,  the  third  and  last  act  is  the 
dessert.  Rewards  and  punishments  are  distributed.  All 
the  characters — even  the  villains — are  submerged  in  a  gen- 
eral wave  of  prosperity.  There  are  pretty  evening  frocks, 
evening  clothes  for  the  men,  a  butler,  a  dinner  party  off 
stage.  The  forces  of  hypocrisy  and  hardheartedness  are 
vanquished,  and  the  good  are  made  rich. 

"Thank  You"  deals  with  the  underpaid  clergy.  In  this  case 
a  niece  from  Paris  effects  the  transformation  of  the  rec- 
tory, discovers  a  great  preacher  in  her  uncle,  and  leads  him 
from  rags  to  riches.  In  this  she  is  aided  and  abetted  by  a 
ne'er-do-well  son  of  a  multi-millionaire,  who  takes  up  farm- 
ing and  sheds  bad  habits.  It  is  easy  thus  to  assume  a  con- 
descending attitude  towards  these  popular  plays  of  Winch- 
ell Smith.  The  overwhelming  fact  remains  that  he  succeeds 
in  arousing  and  holding  your  interest,  and,  having  aroused 
it,  he  does  not  let  it  droop.  You  may  feel,  like  all  passen- 
gers on  a  one-class  boat,  immeasurably  superior  to  your 
artistic  and  intellectual  surroundings.  But  in  the  end,  if 
you  are  honest,  you  must  express  your  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  collaborator  for  an  evening  of  real  amuse- 
ment. In  these  days  of  desperate  realism  and  depressing 
"uplift,"  this  is  a  gift  not  lightly  to  be  spurned. 

In  "The  Spring,"  a  weighty  drama  by  George  Cram  Cook 
which  the  Provincetown  Players  have  offered  at  the  Prin- 
cess, we  find  the  very  opposite  of  table  d'hote  dramaturgy. 
It  is  experimental,  and  interesting  as  such,  but  often  un- 
palatable. Mr.  Cook  is  an  architect  who  dumps  on  the 
scene  all  the  materials  of  drama — the  bricks,  the  mortar, 
the  scaffolding,  the  blueprints  for  an  imposing  structure. 
But,  having  marshaled  these  materials  for  our  inspec- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  a  greater  problem 
remained  to  be  solved.  That  problem  of  building  a  play,  of 
holding,  of  leading,  of  intensifying,  and  finally  of  satisfy- 
ing our  interest,  the  author  of  "The  Spring"  quite  neglects. 
This  is  a  lack  the  more  significant  because  Mr.  Cook  is  the 
leader  of  a  group  avowedly  championing  the  new  and  un- 
tried; and  that  he  is  driven  to  the  use  of  the  most  childish 
and  naive  of  melodramatic  effects  to  sustaiii  our  interest 
affords  an  illustration  of  how  the  enemies  of  the  "commer- 
cial" drama  pick  some  of  its  discarded  tricks. 

Robert  Allerton  Parker. 
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Matthews.     Scribner. 

Huynan  and  cheerful  essays 
about  our  language,  ivritten  aiid 
spoken. 

The  Book  of  Jack  London,  by 
Charmian     London.      Century. 

Tivo  volumes  about  the  author's 
short  and  adventurous  life. 

A  Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Col- 
loquial English,  by  John  S. 
Farmer  and  W.  E.  Henley. 
Dutton. 

Fun  from  A  to  Izzard. 

And  Even  Now,  by  Max  Beer- 
bohm.     Dutton. 

The  American  edition — and  a 
right  pretty  one — of  a  book  of  es- 
says, commended  often  but  de- 
servedly commended  for  their  tvit. 


THERE  are,  writes  Brander  Mat- 
thews, not  a  few  words  of  foreign 
origfin  which  have  long  been  at  home 
in  English,  which  none  the  less  retain 
"an  alien  aroma,  vague  but  unmis- 
takable." He  is  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  Pure  English?"  in  his 
new  volume,  "Essays  on  English" 
(Scribner).  "One  of  these  words  is 
rendezvous  and  another  is  bouquet. 
As  a  noun  rendezvous  has  been  Eng- 
lish for  more  than  two  centuries  .  .  . 
and  as  a  verb  it  has  been  English  for 
only  a  little  less  than  two  centuries. 
And  yet— and  yet  the  doubt  lingers 
whether  it  is  really  anglicized  once  for 
all,  whether  it  is  a  word  of  good  stand- 
ing in  English.  For  one  thing,  it 
parades  its  alien  origin  and  it  retains 
its  foreign  pronunciation.  There  clings 
to  it  still  the  flavor  of  the  original 
tongue  in  which  it  came  into  being; 
and  this  flavor  has  a  tendency  to  ar- 
rest attention.  No  doubt  it  is  useful, 
since  it  can  indicate  a  meeting*'  ap- 
pointed both  as  to  time  and  as  to  place. 
In  the  sense  of  an  hour  fixed  in  ad- 
vance, rendezvous  has  a  synonym  in  a 
recently  devised  Americanism,  dates: 
'let  us  make  a  date.'  One  admirer  of 
Alan  Seeger's  noble  lyric  has  even  been 
bold  enough  to  regret  that  the  Ameri- 
can poet  did  not  dare  the  American- 
ism— 'I  have  a  date  with  death!'" 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  poem  if  Seeger  had 
done  this.  Date  still  keeps  too  much  of 
the  specialized  meaning  which  rendez- 
vous often  had  in  the  old  romances: 
that  of  an  appointment  on  the  sly  with 
a  girl. 

In  December,  1917,  Quentin  Roosevelt 
wrote  from  France  to  a  member  of  his 
family:  "I  am  commanding  officer  of 
what  is  called  the  Headquarters  Detach- 
ment. It  includes  about  six  hundred 
cadets  and  forty  officers.  I  have  to  see 
that  cadet  affairs  work  properly — that 
all  the  officers  do  their  work — and  mo.=;t 


of  all,  I  am  the  one  the  colonel  hops  on 
if  there's  any  complaint  about  the 
cadets.  It  is  really  no  job  for  a  flying 
lieutenant.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes 
all  of  my  time,  or  rather  should  take 
all  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  flying.  And 
then,  too,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  command 
and  discipline  thirty-nine  other  first 
lieutenants  when  you  are  of  the  same 
rank  and  only  a  few  months  sooner.  I 
have  been  working  nights  on  the  thing 
trying  to  get  it  organized — then  steal- 
ing a  couple  of  hours  off  in  the  day  to 
fly.  .  .  .  These  little  fast  machines  are 
delightful.  You  feel  so  at  home  in  them, 
for  there  is  just  room  in  the  cockpit  for 
you  and  your  controls,  and  not  an  inch 
more.  Ajid  then  they're  so  quick  to 
act.  .  .  .  It's  frightfully  cold,  now, 
though.  Even  in  my  teddy-bear — that's 
what  they  call  those  aviator  suits — I 
freeze  pretty  generally,  if  I  try  any 
ceiling  work.  If  its  freezing  down  be- 
low it  is  some  cold  up  about  fifteen 
thousand.  Aviation  has  considerably 
altered  my  views  on  religion.  I  don't 
see  how  the  angels  stand  it."  This  is 
quoted  from  "Quentin  Roosevelt,  A 
Sketch  with  Letters"  (Scribner), 
edited  by  Kermit  Roosevelt. 

There  is  a  legend  that  a  lady  once 
said  to  Dr.  Johnson:  "Fie,  Dr.  John- 
son, you  have  put  naughty  words  in 
your  dictionary!"  and  that  he  replied, 
"Fie,  yourself.  Madam,  you  have  been 
looking  them  up!"  Or,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
was  an  Englishman,  he  probably  said 
"looking  them  out."  The  process  of  put- 
ting naughty  words  in  a  dictionary 
has  been  reversed  in  John  S.  Farmer 
and  W.  E.  Henley's  "A  Dictionary  of 
Slang  and  Colloquial  English"  (Dut- 
ton). It  is  abridged  from  the  seven- 
volume  work,  by  the  same  authors, 
.  called  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues," 
which  was  printed  for  subscribers, 
1890-1904.  It  is  shorter,  and,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  would  make 
even  the  dictionary  seemly  and  proper, 
it  is  sweeter.  It  is  an  interesting  work, 
preceded  by  a  list  of  dictionaries  which 
have  been  used  in  its  compilation,  the 
first  of  them  as  early  as  1440,  and  in- 
cluding such  diverse  sources  as  t'ne 
"Bang-up  Dictionary,  or  the  Lounger 
and  Sportsman's  Vademecum"  and 
"The  Ladies'  Lexicon  and  Parlour  Com- 
panion." It  is  not  up-to-date — no  slang 
dictionary  ever  was  or  ever  could  be 
up-to-date.  Even  so  elderly  a  slang 
word  as  "swank"  is  given,  not  with  its 
modern  meaning,  but  as  a  verb,  "to 
work  hard."  "Flapper"  is  given,  but 
its  definition  shows  that  the  word  has 
greatly  increased  in  respectability;  it 
was  certainly  an  insult  to  call  a  girl  a 
flapper  in  the  year  when  Mr.  Farmer 
reached  that  part  of  his  dictionary.  It 
is  the  way  with  slang,  to  gather  repute, 
or,  quite  as  likely,  to  lose  it,  as  time 
goes  by. 

The  new  book  may  be  kept  where  all 
can  see  it.  Not  so  with  the  old,  seven 
volume  edition,  now  out  of  print  and 
seldom  offered  for  sale.  That  was  as 
racy  as  speech  itself,  and  as  curious. 
Librarians  kept  it  locked  up,  where  it 
could   corrupt   no   one   but   themselves, 


for  they  are  incorruptible.  The  great 
loss  in  the  abridged  edition  is  the  ex- 
tracts and  examples  from  literature— 
the  entry  for  "brick"  in  its  slang 
usages,  for  instance,  had  citations  from 
the  "Ingoldsby  Legends,"  from  "Frank 
Fairlegh,"  from  Thackeray,  Thomas 
Hughes,  and  George  Eliot.  English  lit- 
erature had  been  searched  from  Chau- 
cer and  before  to  the  present  time. 

From  a  review  by  Coningsby  Daw- 
son in  "The  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  and  Magazine"  of  John  Dos 
Passos's  "Three  Soldiers": 

...  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
"Three  Soldiers"  tells  not  what  men 
thought  while  they  wore  in  uniform,  but 
what  the  least  worthy  of  them  think  they 
thought,  now  that  they're  free  to  wag  their 
tongues  and  have  had  time  to  brood  over 
their  grudges.  .  .  .  Mr.  John  Dos  Passos 
seems  to  have  either  imagined  or  remem- 
bered every  exceptional  example  of  abuse 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  subordinates, 
and  has  pasted  them  together  into  a  mov- 
ing picture  which  he  labels  a  novel.  .  .  . 
The  spirit  of  the  book  is  all  wrong.  It  im- 
plies that  every  man  in  uniform  above  the 
rank  of  private  was  a  bully.  .  .  .  The  men 
depicted  in  "Three  Soldiers"'  got  out  of  the 
war  what  they  brought  to  it — low  ideals 
and  bitterness.  They  would  have  got  the 
same  out  of  life  if  there  had  been  no  war. 
.  .  .  The  book  fails  because  of  its  unmanly 
intemperance  both  in  language  and  in  plot. 
.  .  .  There  are  scenes  in  it  which  are 
tragic  and  powerful  as  a  storm,  but  the  in- 
tention of  all  this  wealth  of  energy  is  dis- 
mal vituperation.  ...  If  the  purpose  .  .  . 
was  to  expose  what  he  [the  author] 
considered  to  be  a  nation-wide  injustice,  he 
seems  to  this  reviewer  to  have  achieved  a 
nation-wide  insult. 

The  review,  from  which  these  sen- 
tences are  quoted,  has  come  as  near  to 
irritating  Mr.  Heywood  Broun  of  the 
World  as  anything  could  do,  and  he 
has  replied  to  Mr.  Dawson,  and  even 
returned  again  to  the  attack  to  quote 
the  critic  against  himself.  Yet  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  "Three  Sol- 
diers" will  find  its  chief  admirers 
among  those  whose  political  views  lead 
them  to  see  in  Eugene  Debs  one  of  the 
real  heroes  of  the  war,  and  who  are 
favorably  disposed  toward  any  book 
which  attacks  the  army — any  army.  Is 
not '  Mr.  Dos  Passos  really  entangled 
in  his  own  views  about  art?  He  spent, 
so  it  is  authoritatively  reported,  some 
years  in  France  during  the  war,  driv- 
ing an  ambulance.  Would  he,  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  or  in  giving  testi- 
mony, make  any  such  report  of  condi- 
tions in  the  A.  E.  F.  as  he  makes  in 
his  novel?  You  have  but  to  read  the 
book  to  answer  that  no  sane  man  could 
do  such  a  thing.  But  that  form  of 
sentimentalism  which  is  called  by  its 
practitioners  "realism,"  forces  them  to 
shut  one  eye,  suppress  much  that  is 
significant,  and  chronicle  everything 
with  a  bias  toward  ugliness.  The  ambi- 
tion to  be  called  "the  American  Bar- 
busse"  has  been  too  great  a  tempta- 
tion for  the  author  of  "Three  Sol- 
diers." 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Chautauqua:    A   Chapter 
in  American  Culture 

The  Story  of  Chautauqua.  By  Dr. 
Jesse  L.  Hurlbut.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50. 

EVER  since  the  inditing-  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  Thomas 
Jefferson's  countrymen  have  been  great 
hands  at  "improving:  themselves."  The 
author  of  the  Declaration,  who  was 
also  the  author  of  his  own  epitaph, 
made  only  two  claims  to  lasting  fame: 
one  was  the  composition  of  his  re- 
sounding thesis  on  democracy,  and  the 
other  was  the  fathering  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  the  first  State  uni- 
versity in  which  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic citizenship  were  taught. 

It  was  in  the  very  decade  of  his 
death,  however,  that  education  took  a 
turn  more  democratic  than  he  had  con- 
ceived, with  the  rapid  upbuilding  of 
the  lyceum  circuits.  It  was  a  serious 
attempt  to  bring  some  broad  elements 
of  education  to  the  non-collegiate  pub- 
lic. In  the  lyceum  programmes  there 
were  entertainments,  to  be  sure,  and 
"head-line"  lecturers,  including  the  re- 
formers like  Sumner  and  Phillips,  the 
travelogue  men — Bayard  Taylor  in 
Oriental  costume  filling  a  hundred 
dates  a  winter  at  a  hundred  a  night — 
and  the  literary  dignitaries  like  Em- 
erson, with  fewer  engagements  and 
only  half  the  fee.  "I  bet  the  American 
public,"  said  Emerson,  "fifty  dollars  a 
night  that  they  won't  come  to  hear 
me."  But  there  were  also  lectures  on 
astronomy,  geology,  and  physiology, 
and  on  physics  and  chemistry  with 
sparkings  and  explosions  and  strange 
smells  that  sent  the  audiences  away  a 
little  relieved  and  highly  edified.  There 
is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  experi- 
menters thrived  better  than  did  the  lit- 
erary men.  Lowell  hated  the  ordeal  and 
wrote  with  chill  irony  of  the  cold 
trains,  and  icy  hotels,  and  Arctic  audi- 
ences, and  clammy  reception  commit- 
tees who  in  greeting  and  farewell 
limply  extended  five  cold  fishtails  for 
him  to  shake.  Holmes  fared  hardly  bet- 
ter, though  he  resented  his  hearers 
less,  as  his  famous  Autocrat  charac- 
terization attests.  By  the  time,  though, 
of  the  founding  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Autocrat  papers,  the  gathering  of 
the  Civil  War  overshadowed  most  of 
such  activities  and  there  was  a  lull  for 
the  whole  decade  from  1860  on. 

The  seventies  were  eventful  years  in 
the  United  States.  Aside  from,  or  side 
by  side  with,  the  post-bellum  resump- 
tion of  normal  life,  and  the  concluding 
stages  in  the  winning  of  the  West,  and 
the  exciting  developments  that  steam 
and  electricity  were  forcing,  all  sorts 
of  interesting  things  were  happening 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country. 
The  modern  periodical  was  in  its  first 
hey-day.  The  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger and  the  Knickerbocker  were 
gone,  but  the  Atlantic,  and  Harper's, 
and    the    Nation    were    thriving,    and 


Scribner's  Monthly,  and  the  Outlook 
(then  the  Christian  Union)  and  the  old 
Amei-ican  were  gradually  making  way. 
They  were  full  of  information  about 
people  and  places  and  processes.  The 
newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
less  news  and  more  ideas  than  now, 
r.nd  displayed  the  greatest  deference 
for  the  doings  of  the  literati.  Home 
libraries  and  books  of  universal  knowl- 
edge cropped  up  with  every  harvest, 
and  the  lyceum  was  anew  a  happy 
hunting-ground  for  scores  of  com- 
municative talkers.  At  the  same  time 
Harvard  and  Yale  were  burgeoning 
into  genuine  universities,  California 
and  Cornell  and  Johns  Hopkins  were 
coming  up,  and  fresh-water  colleges 
were  being  drilled  for  in  every  county. 
Over  all  the  peace  of  New  England 
Victorianism  prevailed.  And  for  rural 
thousands  the  country  over,  the  chief 
form  of  really  overflowing  dissipation 
was  the  camp  meeting — among  no  sect 
more  markedly  than  among  the  Meth- 
odists. 

Out  of  this  complex  came  as  prettj'^ 
an  example  of  mutation  of  species  as 
Hugo  de  Vries  ever  cited.  Here  was 
an  established  method  of  assembling 
the  orthodox ;  and  here  was  a  well  de- 
veloped tendency  toward  adult  popu- 
lar education.  All  that  was  needed  for 
the  genesis  of  something  new  was  a 
formula  for  amalgamation,  and  a  man, 
or  men,  to  apply  it.  The  men  were  John 
H.  Vincent  and  Lewis  Miller;  the 
formula  was  that  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers ought  to  have  the  rudiments  of  a 
general  intelligence;  the  new  species 
was  the  original  Chautauqua,  which 
has  just  completed  its  forty-eighth 
season. 

Mr.  Vincent  for  twenty  years  as  a 
Methodist  minister  had  been  devising 
normal  courses  and  lesson  helps  for 
Sunday  School  teachers,  and  was  pro- 
jecting a  teachers'  institute  in  some 
sizeable  town.  Lewis  Miller,  an  Ohio 
manufacturer,  a  Sunday  School  en- 
thusiast, and  a  camp-meeting  patron, 
persuaded  him  to  take  his  gathering 
into  the  woods.  With  some  misgiving 
the  first  Sunday  School  Teachers'  As- 
sembly was  convened  at  Fair  Point, 
New  York.  Later  the  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  the  lake  on  which 
it  bordered.  And  so  in  1874  Chautau- 
qua became  a  place,  an  idea,  and  a 
force. 

Although  at  the  outset  the  Assem- 
bly limited  its  courses  to  Bible  Study 
and  to  Sunday  School  Methods,  it  was 
non-sectarian  from  the  first;  and  as 
early  as  the  third  season  a  Scientific 
Conference  was  introduced  in  which 
even  the  dread  subject  of  "Darwinism" 
was  discussed  by  scientists  as  well  as 
theologians.  In  1878  the  C.  L.  S.  C— 
the  home  reading  course — was  started. 
It  was  the  best  of  times  for  just  such 
an  undertaking.  The  scheme  thrived 
in  itself — there  were  8,000  enrollments 
in  the  first  four-year  class,  and  within 
ten  years  over  60,000  in  the  four 
classes  then  at  work.  And  the  project 
was  healthy  for  the  summer  Assembly, 
because  it  led  to  the  'scheduling  of 
more    and    more    lectures    of    general 


popular  interest,  and  made  the  pro- 
grammes comparable  in  scope  to  the 
contents  of  the  best  magazines  of  the 
day — a  sort  of  composite  of  Harper's, 
Scribner's,  and  the  Century,  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, the  Christian  Union,  and  the 
Independent.  Naturally  the  reading 
circle  soon  developed  a  need  for  its 
own  organ,  and  the  Chautauquan  was 
established.  But  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  and  the 
Chautauquan  passed  their  prime  with 
the  passing  of  the  century,  not  be- 
cause the  idea  was  not  a  good  one  or 
because  they  fell  off  in  quality,  but 
because  the  idea  was  so  good  that  it 
was  encroached  on  by  the  entire  uni- 
versity extension  movement  until  the 
original  venture  is  now  only  the 
shadow  of  a  past. 

The  year  after  the  founding  of  the 
Reading  Circle  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
schools  side  to  develop;  and  this  growth 
came  with  a  six-weeks'  session  of  a 
School  of  Languages — Hebrew,  Orien- 
tal, Greek,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  French, 
and  German,  in  -1879,  and  in  1880  with 
a  group  of  courses  in  secular  pedagogy. 
The  Sauveur  School  of  Languages  had 
been  carrying  on  somewhat  amiably 
and  feebly  at  Amherst  for  several 
summers,  but  this  more  conspicuous 
venture  attracted  wider  attention,  and 
roused  the  college  world  in  general  to 
remark  that  a  six-weeks'  unit  was  to? 
short  for  any  real  accomplishment.  The 
idea  was  infra  dig.  for  any  genuine  in- 
stitution of  learning.  But  in  1883  Wil- 
liam Rainey  Harper  joined  the  Chau- 
tauqua forces,  from  '88  to  '98  he  was 
principal  of  the  schools;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  post  by  George  E.  Vin- 
cent for  the  next  ten  years;  and  before 
the  two  were  through,  the  Summer 
School  idea  had  been  adopted  all  the 
way  across  the  country  from  Harvard 
to  the  University  of  California. 

Chautauqua  had  led  the  way  here  as 
it  had  in  the  case  of  the  home  reading 
idea,  and  here  again  the  country  fol- 
lowed; but  with  this  difference,  that 
there  has  been  no  crowding  out  of  the 
summer  schools.  Others  are  larger  to- 
day— notably  at  Columbia,  Chicago, 
and  California;  but  none  has  had  a 
more  consistent  growth.  The  Chau- 
tauqua schools  have  avoided  even  the 
appearance  of  competition  with  the 
universities  at  points  where  extensive 
libraries  or  laboratories  were  needed, 
and  give  no  degrees  or  pseudo-col- 
legiate certificates.  Yet  the  calibre  of 
the  work  in  the  fundamentals  is  such 
that  recent  summers  have  seen  an 
adult  registration  of  close  to  3000,  with 
a  children's  enrollment  of  1000  more 
in  organized  classes  and  clubs. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  popular  pro- 
gramme has  become  consistently  sub- 
stantial. More  and  more  it  has  been 
the  policy  to  secure  for  the  Chautauqua 
platform  men  and  women  who  have 
done  things  and  written  things,  and  to 
pass  by  the  professional  and  Congres- 
sional dealers  in  facile  platitude.  What- 
ever of  good  exists  in  university  exten- 
sion lectures  is  well  fulfilled  at  Chau- 
tauqua— the  best  of  it  in  courses  of  six 
lectures  running  between  Sundays,  and 
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the  most  popular  in  single  addresses 
by  people  of  high  distinction.  The 
music  has  trailed  along  after  the  lec- 
tures. It  was  later  in  starting  and  for 
many  years  it  was  no  better  than  the 
public  taste  demanded — and  in  music 
the  public  taste  always  demands  less 
than  it  will  accept.  But  now  the  musi- 
cal instruction  is  good  where  it  is  not 
actually  distinguished,  the  amphi- 
theatre houses  and  uses  a  first-class  big 
organ,  and  the  presence  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  for  six 
weeks  gives  Chautauqua  what  only 
four  or  five  cities  in  the  whole  country 
can  rival. 

All  these  activities  have  brought 
with  them  increased  expenses  and  in- 
creased revenues.  In  the  early  years 
the  institution  was  chartered  as  a  cor- 
poration not  for  profit.  All  fees  and 
salaries  have  been  modest.  Recently  by 
popular  subscription  a  bonded  indebt- 
edness has  been  wiped  out.  And  the 
organization  swings  through  its  all-the- 
year  existence,  and  its  sixty  days  of 
real  life  on  an  annual  budget  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  or  so,  all  margin 
of  profit  going  back  into  the  plant. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  work  at  the 
original  Chautauqua  the  lecture  and 
concert  programme — the  showy  side  of 
the  summer  assembly — has  been  more 
widely  copied  than  the  summer  schools 
or  the  home-reading  aspects.  There  is 
a  small  number  of  legitimate  assem- 
blies, twenty  or  thirty  perhaps,  with 
permanent  plants  and  organizations 
and  regular  seasons  of  from  four  to 
eight  weeks.  Somewhere  near  a  hun- 
dred more  are  somewhat  less  well 
rooted.  And  then  there  are  the  "cir- 
cuits." Probably  no  one  knows  the  ex- 
act number — three  thousand  is  the  cur- 
rent popular  estimate — of  the  six-day 
so-called  Chautauquas  carried  on  by  en- 
terprising agencies.  They  move  across 
the  map  like  the  strawberry  crop,  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Canadian  line,  six-day 
programmes  complete  from  star  lec- 
turers to  camp  stools.  Some  run  for 
six  months  on  tour,  but  in  the  Middle 
West  the  ten-week  circuit  is  the  norm, 
and  the  biggest  agencies  run  enough 
companies  to  "make '  two  or  three 
hundred  towns.  Between  these  ventures 
and  the  original  Chautauqua  there  is, 
of  course,  no  connection  but  the  name. 

Most  of  the  facts  here  cited,  and 
some  of  the  implications,  can  be  found 
in  Dr.  Hurlbut's  "The  Story  of  Chau- 
tauqua." He  writes  as  one  who  has 
been  involved  in  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
old  Chautauquan.  The  story  is  very 
well  worth  the  telling.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  better  proof  of  the  significance  of 
the  institution  than  the  anthology  of 
comment  and  anecdote  repeated  in 
every  shade  of  good-humored  or  de- 
risive or  caustic  criticism.  Naturally  it 
has  its  amusing  sides  and  its  queer 
angles,  just  as  Wall  Street  and  the 
Senate  and  the  world's  baseball  series 
have.  But  it  is  a  part  of  American  life, 
as  these  other  institutions  are,  and  the 
future  historian  of  the  country  will 
not  be  able  to  ignore  it  if  he  wishes  to 
tell  the  whole  story. 

Percy  H.  Boynton 


Travelers'    Tales 

Four     Pilgrims.     By     Willinm     Boulting. 
New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 

MR.  BOULTING  has  produced  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  books  of 
the  year — as  unique  as  it  is  interesting. 
Even  the  reader  who  loves  to  follow 
strange  by-paths,  far  from  the  broad 
highways  of  fiction  and  biography, 
must  have  missed  these  four  worthies, 
v/hose  writings  are  not  readily  found. 
There  is  the  stuff  for  the  most  gorge- 
ous of  romantic  poems  in  this  volume, 
which  is  as  absorbing  as  any  novel  of 
adventure,  which  awakens  visions 
strange  as  "Kubla  Khan."  Beside^ 
these  intrepid  travelers,  our  modern 
explorers  with  their  well  equipped  and 
scientifically  organized  expeditions 
seem  but  timid  school-boys  and  their 
discoveries  of  a  few  more  impoverished 
African  tribes  but  a  most  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
to  remind  contemporary  self-sufficiency 
that  there  were  giants  in  the  old  days. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Boulting's  pilgrims 
is  Hsiian  Tsang.  A  Buddhist  priest,  he 
V\'as  greatly  troubled  by  the  lack  of 
documents  in  China  concerning  Gau- 
tama and  his  teachings.  Accordingly, 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  A.D.  627,  he 
determined  to  make  the  incredible  jour- 
ney to  India  and  there  study  the  doc- 
trines of  Buddha.  The  Emperor  re- 
fused him  permission  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, but  to  such  a  bold  spirit  that  was 
no  hindrance,  and  he  ran  away.  Alone 
and  penniless,  he  started  on  his  long 
and  perilous  pilgrimage  of  sixteen 
years,  a  pilgrimage  that  took  him 
twenty  thousand  miles  through  one 
hundred  and  ten  states  and  kingdoms. 
No  resume  can  give  the  faintest  idea 
of  his  manifold  adventures;  but  one  or 
two  incidents  may  serve  as  an  indica- 
tion of  what  he  saw  and  experienced. 
On  leaving  the  western  boundaries  of 
China,  he  had  to  cross  the  land  of  a 
fierce  and  cruel  people,  the  Uighurs, 
whose  very  name,  modernized  into 
Ogres,  has  often  terrified  us.  Cap- 
tured and  taken  before  their  Lord- 
Paramount,  he  so  impressed  that  ruler 
by  his  piety  and  courage  that  instead 
of  being  eaten  he  was  nearly  killed 
with  kindness,  for  the  Lord-Paramount 
wished  to  detain  him  forever.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Hsiian 
Tsang,  anxious  to  leave,  started  a  hun- 
ger strike,  and  in  four  days  the  Uighur 
not  only  capitulated  but  sped  the  priest 
upon  his  way  with  warm  clothing,  an 
armed  escort,  one  hundred  ounces  of 
gold,  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  silver, 
and  five  hundred  pieces  of  satin.  Even 
an  Ogre  can  have  a  warm  heart! 

After  many  perils,  Hsiian  Tsan^  at 
last  reached  India.  He  describes  the 
magnificence  and  liberality  of  Indian 
rulers  in  terms  that  startle  even  our 
own  spendthrift  age;  but  he  sees  also 
Ihe  despotism  and  treacherous  ci'uelty 
that  underlay  that  Eastern  splendor. 
Among  many  scenes  that  he  describes, 
two  impress  the  imagination.  In  the 
country  of  the  Mahrattas,  he  found  an 
army  composed  of  elephants  and 
chosen  fighters.  These  men  went  into 
battle  drunk  and  made  their  elephants 
drunk   also.      "Then    they   would    rush 


forward  in  close  array,  bearing  every- 
thing before  them;  nothing  could  with- 
stand such  an  onset."  Even  in  these 
days  of  prohibition,  we  confess  to  a 
sneaking  desire  to  witness  at  a  safe 
distance,  and  merely  as  a  drill 
manoeuvre,  a  charge  of  intoxicated 
elephants.  The  other  scene  is  that  of 
the  Sarigharama  of  Nalanda,  the  great- 
est monastery  and  university  in  the 
world  at  that  epoch.  Here  every  honor 
was  paid  our  traveler;  he  was  given 
the  best  rooms  and  ten  servants  to  wait 
upon  him.  Here  he  spent  five  years  in 
study  amid  the  splendid  courts  and 
gardens,  the  fountains  of  cool  water, 
the  spacious  buildings  that  sheltered 
ten  thousand  monks  and  students,  the 
hundred  lecture  halls  in  which  not 
merely  the  sacred  books,  but  medicine 
and  natural  history  and  all  the  science 
and  literature  of  that  time  were  stu- 
died. It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
scholars  of  the  Far  East  regard  us  as 
pai'venus. 

Having  visited  all  the  haunts  and 
shrines  of  Buddha,  having  mastered  all 
that  India  could  teach  him,  so  that  he 
overcame  Indian  scholars  in  public  dis- 
putes, Hsiian  Tsang  began  the  long 
journey  home.  Penniless,  in  disobedi- 
ence to  the  Emperor's  command,  he 
had  fied  from  China;  he  returned  like 
a  prince,  with  six  hundred  volumes  of 
sacred  writings  borne  by  twenty-two 
horses.  He  was  given  a  triumphal 
procession  such  as  the  Romans  award- 
ed only  to  conquerors.  Honored  and 
revered,  with  faithful  disciples  who 
treasured  his  every  word,  he  spent  his 
last  years  in  writing  at  length  the 
story  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Our  second  worthy  is  Saevrulf,  an 
Englishman  who  reached  Palestine  in 
1102,  only  three  years  after  Jerusalem 
had  been  stormed  by  Geoffrey  of  Bouil- 
lon. His  story,  taken  from  an  all  too 
brief  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Cambridge,  is  in- 
teresting not  because  of  the  personality 
of  Saewulf  but  for  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  Holy  Places  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  Palestine. 

He  narrowly  escaped  death  at  Joppa. 
As  his  ship  lay  in  that  dangerous  road- 
stead, he  was  providentially  advised 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  go  ashore 
at  once,  and  he  left  the  ship.  The  next 
morning  a  storm  broke;  the  ships  at 
anchor  off  that  harborless  city  could 
not  make  for  the  open  sea  because  of 
the  tempest,  and,  driven  from  their 
moorings,  twenty-three  out  of  twenty- 
seven  were  dashed  to  pieces,  with  the 
loss  of  over  a  thousand  men  and 
women,  chiefly  pilgrims.  It  took  a 
stout  heart  to  journey  to  the  Sepulchre. 

Following  the  route  the  traveler 
takes  to-day  to  reach  Jerusalem  from 
Joppa,  Saewulf  noticed  in  the  moun- 
tain passes  many  bodies  of  pilgrims 
who  had  been  murdered  by  Saracens, 
and  he  explains  why  they  lacked  bur- 
ial: "There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at; 
for  there  is  very  little  earth,  and  rocks 
are  not  easy  to  dig.  Even  if  there 
were  soil,  who  would  be  so  unwise  as 
to  leave  his  band  and  dig  his  compa- 
nion a  grave  all  by  himself?"  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  Judaean 
mountains  were   as  barren   and   rocky 
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nine  hundred  years  ago  as  they  are  to- 
day. _ 

After  visiting  all  the  shrines  of  Jeru- 
salem, Saewulf  traveled  south  as  far 
as  Hebron  and  north  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  He  had  neither 
the  power  of  observation  nor  the  lit- 
erary skill  of  Hsiian  Tsang,  yet  he  tells 
us  of  all  that  pilgriAis  from  the  West 
for  centuries  sought  and  found  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  he,  accordingly,  has 
given  us  an  epitome  of  the  life  of  many 
thousands. 

Our  third  pilgrim  is  Ibn  Batuta, 
greatest  of  all  Moslem  travelers.  Born 
at  Tangiers  in  1304,  and  having  de- 
voted himself  to  a  study  of  the  Koran, 
it  Mras  natural  that  he  should  burn 
with  a  desire  to  see  the  Holy  Places  of 
Islam.  He  started  for  Mecca  in  1325, 
little  dreaming  that  for  thirty  years  he 
would  w^ander  over  the  earth,  to  Russia 
on  the  north,  to  Peking  on  the  east, 
through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  Persia 
and  India,  through  Spain  and  the  heart 
of  Africa. 

In  all  his  kaleidoscopic  existence, 
nothing  is  more  typical  of  his  life  of 
adventure  than  his  relations  with  Mo- 
hammed Tughlak,  the  Moslem  Sultan 
of  North  India.  Attracted  by  the  great 
fame  of  this  monarch,  Batiita  jour- 
neyed to  see  him,  and  was  made  by  this 
capricious  tyrant  judge  of  Delhi.  With 
all  his  learning,  his  bounty,  his  magni- 
ficence, Tughlak  was  as  bloody  as  a 
tiger.  "He  spared  none  on  account  of 
his  upright  character  or  his  position. 
The  Sultan  had  a  brother.  Never  have 
I  seen  a  finer  man.  The  monarch  sus- 
pected that  he  had  plotted  against  him. 
He  questioned  him  concerning  this; 
and  for  fear  of  being  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, the  brother  made  avowal.  But 
in  fact,  whoever  should  deny  any 
charge  of  this  kind  which  the  Sultan 
might  choose  to  make  would  most  as- 
suredly be  put  to  the  torture;  and 
death  is  usually  chosen.  The  Sultan 
had  his  brother's  head  cut  off."  He 
was  fortunate  not  to  have  been  killed 
by  elephants  in  the  horrible  manner 
Batiita  describes.  And  if  there  was 
terror  at  this  court,  there  was  also 
magic.  In  the  presence  of  the  Sultan, 
Batuta  saw  one  Yogi  assume  the  shape 
of  a  cube  and  float  above  the  heads  of 
the  spectators  until  a  second  Yogi  cast 
his  sandal  to  the  ground  and  it  re- 
bounded, hitting  the  cube,  which  imme- 
diately descended  and  became  a  man 
again.  This  was  too  much  for  Batiita, 
who  was  so  overcome  that  the  Sultan 
had  him  revived  with  a  powerful  drug 
and  stopped  further  wonders  lest  Ba- 
tuta should  lose  his  wits.  Soon  after, 
he  nearly  lost  his  head,  for  he  was  ar- 
rested with  a  throng  of  other  unfor- 
tunates charged  with  treason.  Batuta 
alone  escaped  the  scimit?r,  possibly  be- 
cause he  had  repeated  a  verse  from  the 
Koran  thirty-three  thousand  times  in 
one  day.  He  had  had  enough;  he  re- 
signed all  his  honors  to  become  an  as- 
cetic, a  much  safer  persuasion,  but  he 
renounced  saintship  when  the  Sultan 
suggested  that  he  should  accompany 
an  embassy  bearing  gifts  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China.  This  was  too  good  a 
chance  to  be  missed;  what  an  experi- 
ence to  accompany  a  royal  expedition, 
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Once  you  try  Tirro,  you'll  want  it  handy  always. 

Bauer  &  Black 

Chicago  New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings 
and  Allied  Products 


back.  Use  it  to  mend  a  leak  in  a  tent  or  a  canoe. 
Use  it  to  form  a  grip  for  baseball  bat,  tennis 
racket,  golf  club.  Patch  a  torn  auto  top,  or  mend 
a  leaky  hose  on   the  radiator  of  your  car. 

Everybody  every  day  has  use  for  Tirro.  One 
use  suggests  another.  Tirro  comes  in  two  sizes. 
Prices  in  the  United  States:  M  '"ch  wide,  30c; 
lii   inches   wide,   SOc.     For  sale  at  all  druggists. 

n 


FREE   TRIAL  STRIP  i 


BAUER  &  BLACK 

2500  S.   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Mail   me   strip   of   Tirro — also   book. 
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How  Many  Objects  Starting  With  "S"  Can  Yon  Find  in  Picture? 
Larger  Copirs  of  the  Picture  ^ent  on  Request 

The  picture  here  rnrtains  a  number  nf  objects  beginning  with  the  letter  "S."  Pick  out  ob- 
jects lilie  shoes,  stockings,  stool,  etc.  Nothing  is  hidden.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  objects  sou 
can  see.  Have  the  whole  family  join  in  and  see  who  gets  the  most.  The  one  who  gels  the 
largest   and   nearest   correct   list  wins  first  prize;    second  best  list,   second  prize,  etc. 

EVERYBODY  JOIN  IN 

This  picture  puzzle  game  is  really  ni  t  a  puzzle  at  all.  for  all  the  objects  and  parts  of 
objects  can  be  seen.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  look  sharply  at  the  iiicture.  Your  ability  to 
find  "S"  words  determines  the  prize  ycu  win.  Everyb  dy  can  join  in.  It  costs  nothing  to 
try.  and  if  the  judges  disidc  that  y  u  have  tie  iieaiest  correct  list  you  will  win  $20.00. 
However,   below  you  will  find  full  particulars  on  how   to  win  the  fl.OOO.OO. 

The  object  of  this  picture  puzzle  game  is  to  introduce  and  get  more  iieple  acquainted 
with  Minnesota  Fountain  Pens.  Thousands  of  them  are  now  giving  satisfactory  service  every 
day.  We  want  you  to  buy  one  of  our  pens,  and  in  order  to  make  the  purchase  of  one  of 
these    easy   writing   pens    doubly   attractive   we    are    making   tliis   special   offer: 


HOW  TO 
WIN  THE 

$1,000.00 

If  the  judges 
decide  that  your 
answer  to  this 
puzzle  picture  is  the  best,  and 
you  have  purchased  one  of  our 
J5.00  Minnesota  Fountain 
Pens  du.ing  this  contest,  j'ou 
•Bill  win  $1,000.00.  This  of- 
fer is  genuine,  and  there  are 
no  strings  attached  to  it.  An 
order  fo.-  a  ?.").00  Minnesota 
Pen  is  all  that  is  required  to 
make  yi  ur  answer  to  the  pic- 
ture puzzle  eligible  for  the 
$1,000.00  prize.  If  you  do 
not  care  to  invest  $.5.0  0  in  a 
fountain  pen.  the  purchase  of 
one  of  our  $3.00  Minnesota 
Fountain  Pens  will  qualify 
your  list  of  words  for  the 
$300.00  prize.  Get  busy  now, 
and  see  how  many  "S"  Words 
you  can  find. 


MINNESOTA 

THE  EASY 

WRITING 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 


The  Minnesota  is  as  g'vil  a  fountain  pen  as  you  can  buy.  and  the  price  is  right.  Once  you  use  it.  you  will  never 
be  without  it.  The  patented  locking  device  on  the  filling  lever  is  an  excellent  feature  and  you  will  appreciate  the 
easy  flow  of  the  ink.  Our  pens  arc  now  in  use  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 
Your  dealer  does  not   handle  tliem  as  yet.   bu  he  will  in   a  few  months. 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER   BY  NOV.  12  th 

The  earlier  you  mail  your  answer  to  the  puzzle  and  your  remit- 
tance for  a  pen  the  better.  The  contest  closes  on  November  12th 
When  ordering  be  sure  to  state  whether  you  want  a  ladies'  or  gen- 
tlemen's size,  and  whether  you  w-ant  a  f^ne.  medium  or  stub  point. 
Special  points   can   be  had   for  fifty  cents   additional. 

GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  Minnesota  K'  untain  Pens  to  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it  on  arrival,  return  it  and  we 
will   exchange   it   or  refund  your   money. 

MINNESOTA   PEN  COMPANY 

Department  520 

245  West  Fonrth  St.,       ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


THE  PRIZES 

If  no 

If  one  $3.00 

If  one  $5.00 

pens  are 

pen  IS 

pen  IS 

purchased 

purchased 

purchased 

1st 

$20.00 

$300.00 

$1.000. on 

2nd 

10.00 

150.00 

500.00 

3rd 

5.00 

75.00 

250.00 

4th 

5.00 

50.00 

125.00 

5  th 

5.00 

30.00 

75.00 

6  th 

3.00 

20.00 

50.00 

7th 

3.00 

15.00 

40.00 

Sth 

3.00 

10.(8 

30.00 

9th 

2.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10th 

to 

15 

th       2.00 

10.00 

•JO. 00 

OBSERVE   THESE   RULES 

1.  -Any  perst  n  residing  outside  of  St.  Paul  who  is  not  an  em- 
ployee, or  relative  of  any  employee  of  the  Minnesota  Pen  Co..  may 
submit  an  answer.     It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

2.  All   answers   must   be   mailed  by  Nov.    12th,    1921. 

3.  Answers  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
words  tiumbered  1.  2.  3,  etc.  Write  your  full  name  ami  address  on 
each  page  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  If  you  desire  to  write  any- 
thing else,    use  a   separate   shoei. 

4.  Only  words  found  in  the  English  dictionary  will  be  counted.  D< 
not  use  compounded,  hyphenated  or  obsolete  words.  Use  either  tht 
singular  or  plural,  but  where  the  plural  is  used  the  singular  cannot 
be  counted,   and   vice  versa. 

5.  Words  of  the  same  spelling  can  be  used  only  once,  even  though 
used  to  designate  different  ob.ects.  The  same  object  can  be  named 
only  once.      However,  any  part  of  the  object  may  also  be  named. 

0.  The  answer  having  the  largest  and  nearest  co-rect  list  of  names  of  visible 
objects  shown  in  the  pictu-.e  that  begin  with  the  letter  "S"  will  be  awarded  first 
prize,  etc.     Neatness,  style,  (  r  handwriting  have  no  bearing  upon  deciding  the  winners 

7.  Candidates  may  co-operate  in  answering  the  puzzle,  but  only  one  prize  will 
be  awarded  to  any  one  h'usehold;  nor  will  prizes  be  awarded  to  more  than  one  (f 
any  g.oup  outside  of  the  family  where  two  or  more  have  been  working  together. 

S.  In  the  event  of  ties,  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  will  be  paid  each  tying 
competitor. 

9.  Three  well-known  business  men  having  no  crnnection  with  the  Minnesota 
Pen  Co.  will  judge  the  answers  submitted  and  award  the  prizes,  and  participants 
agree  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  judges  as  final  and  conclusive.  The  following 
men  have  agreed  to  act  as  judges  (f  this  unique  competition: 

F.    A.    Nicnhauser,    Vice-President   National   Exchange  Bank.    St.   Paul. 
Otto  G.    DeHaas.    Advertising  Manager  Farmers   Dispatch,   St.   Paul. 
J.   H.   Snider,   Manager  F.    C.   Harbaugh   Co.,   Minneapolis,   Minn, 

10.  All  answers  will  receive  the  same  consideration  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  an  order  for  a   Minnesota  Fountain  Pen  has  been   sent   in. 

11.  The  announcement  of  the  prize  winners  and  the  correct  list  of  words  will 
be  printed  at  the  close  of  the  contest  and  a  copy  mailed  to  each  person  purchasing 
a  ilinnesota  Fountain  Pen. 


bearing  as  gifts  one  hundred  horses, 
one  hundred  Hindu  singers  and  danc- 
ers, instruments  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
seventeen  hundred  rich  dresses!  Ar- 
rived after  exciting  adventures  at  the 
great  trading  centre  of  Calicut,  which 
gave  its  name  to  calico,  he  put  the  in- 
numerable presents  into  Chinese  junks. 
These  veritable  floating  villages,  with 
thirty  men  to  the  oar,  went  down  in 
a  storm;  the  prudent  Batiita  decided 
he  would  not  report  this  to  the  Sultan 
and  pushed  on  to  China,  which  he 
traversed  from  south  to  north. 

The  fourth  pilgrim  was  the  Bolog- 
nese  renegade,  Lodovico  Varthema.  It 
was  at  Damascus,  in  1503,  that  this 
daring  and  fascinating  Italian,  over- 
powered by  the  desire  to  see  Mecca,  ab- 
jured Christianity,  professed  himself  a 
Moslem,  and  joined  a  caravan  of  pil- 
grims. After  the  perils  of  the  desert 
passage,  he  entered  Medina  and  Mecca, 
v,hich  he  describes  fully,  and  then,  es- 
caping from  the  caravan,  boarded  a 
ship  bound  for  Persia.  Though  he 
spoke  Arabic  fluently,  he  was  arrested 
at  Aden  as  a  Christian  spy,  taken  be- 
fore the  Sultan  of  Yemen,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  In  a  merry  episode  that 
would  have  delighted  Boccaccio,  he 
feigns  insanity  to  save  his  life;  the 
Sultana  perceives  his  ruse,  falls  in  love 
with  him,  and  takes  him  from  prison. 
He  tactfully  escaped  her  endearments, 
which  would  have  meant  his  death,  and 
traversed  Arabia  Felix,  the  first  white 
man  to  make  that  journey  successfully. 
He  reached  India  through  Persia,  and 
at  Calicut  saw  the  Moors  put  to  death 
forty-eight  Portuguese  prisoners,  an 
incident  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  the 
markets  and  plunder  of  India.  He 
visited  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Sumatra,  the  Moluccas;  it  is  possible 
that  he  touched  at  Australia. 

Varthema  had  now  seen  more  of  the 
E;'.st  than  any  European  had  ever  be- 
held, and  he  longed  for  home.  It  was 
no  easy  stratagem  to  escape  his  Mos- 
lem friends  and  join  the  hated  Por- 
tuguese, but  he  did  it  and  fled  to  their 
fort  at  Cannamore.  He  was  not  yet 
safe,  for  the  Portuguese  fleet  of  seven 
ships  was  attacked  by  a  Mohammedan 
armada  of  eighty-four  sail,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  one  hundred  smaller  boats;  de- 
spite these  odds,  the  cannon  of  the 
Christians  prevailed.  Varthema  turned 
soldier,  and,  at  one  time,  with  six  hun- 
dred Christians  defeated  eight  thou- 
sand Moslems — again  a  question  of 
guns  against  bows.  Varthema  was 
brought  back  to  Portugal  with  a  patent 
of  knighthood  given  for  valiant  service, 
and  the  king  of  Portugal  conflrmed  it. 
Arrived  at  Rome,  he  received  full  par- 
don for  his  denial  of  his  faith  and  the 
Vatican  licensed  the  account  of  his 
travels  because  he  had  corrected 
"many  errors  of  geographers  and  the 
public  use  and  study  of  his  work  would 
be  of  service."  Dedicated  to  the 
mother  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  Varthe- 
ma's  "Itinerario"  enjoyed  the  popular- 
ity it  deserved  and  was  in  part  trans- 
lated into  English  by  that  Elizabethan 
lover  of  travels,  Richard  Eden. 

How  dull  and  colorless  are  the 
modern  European  "tours"!  Mr.  Kip- 
ling may  be  right:    Romance  may  not 
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be  dead;  but  to-day  the  romance  of 
travel  is  but  a  dull  glow-worm  com- 
pared to  the  flaming  constellations  that 
lured  these  old  travelers.  Reading  this 
book  we  can  understand  why  for  cen- 
turies the  call  of  the  East  was  irresist- 
ible, why  the  very  word  India  conjured 
up  such  dreams  of  "barbaric  pearl  and 
gold."  This  book  is  much  more  than 
a  series  of  unknown  splendors  and  ex- 
citing tales;  it  explains  history. 

Edward  Bliss  Reed 

A  Stuffed  Paterfamilias 

Mr.  Waddington  of  Wyck.  By  May  Sin- 
clair. New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

MISS  Sinclair  seems  to  be,  more  than 
most  novelists,  one  reader's  meat 
and  another's  poison.  I  have  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  more  unanimity 
about  the  book  which  gave  her  fame, 
"The  Divine  Fire;"  though,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  can't  recall  much  about  it  ex- 
cept. What's-his-name's  best  trousers. 
"The  Divine  Fire,"  I  suspect,  was 
among  the  first  of  the  new,  bold,  post- 
Victorian  novels  by  women.  One  does 
remember  it  as  a  book  of  health:  with, 
to  be  sure,  a  temperamental  hero,  but 
not  without  bracing  atmosphere  or 
animus.  About  "The  Helpmate"  and  its 
successors  I,  for  one,  have  felt  always 
a  little  unsettled  and  dissatisfied.  TTiey 
have  seemed  the  work  of  one  whom 
maturity  has  brought  an  increase  of 
technical  skill  without  bringing  solidity 
and  poise  to  match.  There  is  something 
strained  and  even  hectic  about  most  of 
this  writer's  later  work.  "The  Tree  of 
Heaven"  is  the  only  one  which  I  intend, 
some  day,  to  re-read,  as  I  shall  re-read 
its  great  analogue  (and  perhaps  orig- 
inal) "Mr.  Britling."  "The'  Belfry," 
"The  Helpmate,"  "The  Three  Sisters," 
"Mary  Olivier,"  all  seem  "true"  enough 
to  their  author  and  their  time — as  far 
as  they  go.  But  they  never  go  quite  be- 
yond an  intense  and  excited  pre-occu- 
pation  with  phenomena,  with  things 
and  incidents  and  characteristics.  Mod- 
ern ideas,  modern  tendencies,  stimu- 
late rather  than  nourish  them.  They 
have  that  note  of  febrile  and  aimless 
revolt,  of  random  cocksureness — that 
note  which  may '  be  recognized,  later 
on,  as  the  characteristic  note  of  the 
early  twentieth  century.  We  are  clever, 
we  are  brilliant,  we  are  revolutionary; 
but  who  of  us  i-s  calm  with  the  calm  of 
the  creative  spirit?  Who  builds  simple 
and  strong  as  the  masters  built?  Set 
Miss  Sinclair  beside  George  Eliot  or 
Jane  Austen  and  watch  her  flutter! 
Or  set  her  beside  Miss  Gather,  of  our 
own  land  and  time.  On  the  one  hand 
power  in  reserve  and  under  control, 
on  the  other  an  excited  and  spectacular 
effort,  an  intermittent  enslavement  to 
materials   and  cajoling  of  them. 

Miss  Sinclair's  publishers,  relating 
"Mr.  Waddington  of  Wyck"  to  her 
earlier  novels,  discover  in  it  "an  en- 
tirely different  method  from  theirs, 
sparkling  and  swift,  tremendously 
clever  and  amusing."  To  me  she  seems 
to  be  trying  her  hand  at  a  new  kind  of 
thing  for  her,  but  not  for  us:  the  Brit- 
ish  domestic   comedy   of  our   day,  cen- 


W  L  DOUGLAS 


FOR    MEN   AND   WOMEN 


WL.DOUCLAS  SHOES 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER 

WEAR  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 

STYLES  ALL  LEATHERS  ALL 

SIZES  AND  WIDTHS 


$700  &,$8.oo  SHOES 


SPECIAL  SHOES 

HAND  WORKMANSHIP 


$10^ 


STYUSH  AND 
DURABLE  SHOES 


$5£0 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  WEARING 
W.  U  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


D 


he  best  known  shoes  in  the  world. 
They  are  sold  inl07  W.L.Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory  to 
you  at  only  one  profit,  w^hich  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, at  the  lo^vest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  is 
stamped  on  the  sole  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your 
protection  against  unreasonable  profits 
W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  com- 
bine quality,  style,  workmanship  and 
wearing  qualities  equal  to  other  makes 
selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the 
shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere ;  they  cost  no  more  in  San 
Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced men,  all  working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on 
the  sole.    Be  careful  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated. 
Jf  not  for  sal''  m  your  vicinify,  order  direct 

fromfactory.     Catalog  free.  J  69 


BOYS  SHOES 
$4.50  &  $5.00 


W,  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
thehigfaest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low= 
est  possible  cost. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with  his  name  and 
retail  price  stamped 
on  the  sole  are  worn 
by  more  men  than 
any  other  make. 


President      ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass, 


SCHOOLS 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

Tlie  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges  of 
admission  and  iustnictiou,  with  all  tlu-  advan- 
tildes  of  the  luslitution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students   of    every    denoiuiiiation    of    Christians." 

Kii.'lii.v-si\  ih    .year    lieKiin    September    28,    1921. 

Kor    latalogiie,    address 

TUE    DEAN    OF    STUDENTS. 


IMusic  Lessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


CompleteConservatoiy 
Course  by  Mail 


^t  HOITlfi 


Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers.  En- 
dorsed by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  you. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 
Anu  Inef  riim&nl  Write  naming  course  you  are  interested 
MliyillSHUIIICIHiniPiano.Harmony. Voice. PublicSchool 
Music,  VioIin.Comet,  Mandolin, Guitar. Banjo  or  Reed  Organ 
-and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.     SEND  for  it  NOW! 

DnlversityExtenslonConservstoryi  386  Siegei-MjersBMg.. Chicago 


XX  7E  are  members  of  the  F.  T.  D., 
'  ^  an  association  of  florists 
(1200  strong),  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  flowers  delivered 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada  within  two  or  three  hours 
after  your  order  is  received. 

DARDS 

FLORIST 

341  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Established  1874 


Inventions  Wanted.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.       Adam  Fisher   Mfg.   Co     Dept.  128 
St.  Louis.    Mo. 


How  to  prevent 
shaving  irritation 

USE  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream 
— it  puts  an  end  to  shaves  that  burn 
and  smart,  reheves  that  stinging  after  effect. 

Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  has 
an  exclusive  medicinal  property  that  soothes 
the  most  sensitive  skin — heals  those  annoy- 
ing little  cuts,  leaves  your  face  smooth  and 
cool  after  every  shave.  No  need  to  use  a 
lotion. 

Get  a  jar  from  your  druggist  today — SOc. 
If  your  druggist  is  not  supplied,  order  direct 
— we  will  make  it  worth  your  while.  Send 
us  SOc  today,  together  with  your  druggist's 
name  and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
SOc  jar  of  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving 
Cream,  with  a  tourist's  shaving  brush  in 
nickel  case,  free. 

Frederick  F   Ingram  Company 

Windsor,  Ont.       54  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Thet^eatic  Shavit^  Ct^am 
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Limited  Editions 

and 

Fine  Bindings 

VV  7E  always  have  on  our  shelves 
^^     books  from  limited  editions 
and  books  in  fine  bindings. 

Whether  you  seek  books  for  gifts 
or  for  your  library  a  visit  will 
prove  interesting. 


/.yMz€m^ 


HERALD  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 


"One  of  the  Most  Stimu- 
lating Factors  in  Ameri- 
can   Intellectual    Life" 

is  what  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  authors  have  called 
the  MODERN  LIBRARY.  Nearly 
100  titles;  Hand  Bound  Limp 
Croft  Leather,  at  the  low  price  of 
95  cts.  each.  32-page  Catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT 
115  West  40th  St.  New  York 

EUROPE       1922 

Italy,    Switzerland,    France, 

Belgium,   Holland,   England. 

The  Passion  Play 

Limited   parties  enrolling   now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ""  ^l^t^ol'^'^.V.''^^'^ 


TABLETS 


BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.   "Williams.  Inc..  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24j  556  W.  27tli  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Book  of  the  Hour 

7HREE. 

A  Novel 
By  JOHN  DOS  PASSOS 

NOT  a  war  book  but  a  real  book  of  vital 
interest  to  every  American.       ttjI»j;7T 
At  All  Booksellers,  $2.00 


U  R  O  fNJ   Z  E          '                       '               '  "~\ 

HOrv'OR     ROLLS  | 

H  I  GTOr;:iCAi_     -tablets  ! 

_,_.    r-   ,  EI  n   rr    C3ar— otsi.  xaumtom.  rs^  as o  I 


SPEAKERS,  wRiThRS.  ^^^jfzi^^^ 

preparing  special  articles,  pa- 
pers, speeches,  debates.  Expert  scholarly  service. 
Revision  of  manuscripts,  story  and  books. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  M.D..Pb.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  every  young  man  and 

Every  yoang  woman  shoald  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 
Postnaid      What  every  parent  should  know 
Jl»ued  ta  plain       Clolh  binding— 320  pages— many  illaslrations 

wrapper  Table  of  contents  &  commendations  on  request 

AMERICAN  PUB.  CO..    1058  Winston  BIdg..  Pbiladelpbia 


— $1.00 


The  Manhood  oi 
Humanity 

By  ALFRED  KORZYBSKI 

Prof.  CASSIUS  J.  KEYSER,  of  Columbia 
University,  calls  it  "great  in  its  enterprise, 
in  its  achievement,  in  the  implications  of 
its  central  thought,  and  mighty  in  its  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  welfare  of  men, 
women  and  children  everywhere  throughout 
the   world." 

$3.00    at   any    bookshop    or   from 

E.  P.  DUTrON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave,  N.  Y. 


tering  in  the  spectacle  of  a  foolish, 
pompous,  and  by  no  means  immaculate 
paterfamilias.  You  must  be  interested 
in  this  figure,  either  as  an  object  of 
fun  or  an  object  of  sympathy,  in  order 
to  justify  the  play.  It  is  here  that  Miss 
Sinclair  fails.  All  her  secondary  people, 
her  women,  at  least,  are  interesting 
and  delightful  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Wad- 
dington's  existence  permits  them  to  be. 
But  Mr.  Waddington  is  so  perfectly 
negligible  in  himself  that  their  pre- 
occupation with  him  stultifies  them. 
There  are  plenty  of  persons  of  his  type 
with  a  human  streak  in  them,  some 
spark  of  atoning  virtue  which  make 
them  objects  of  unforced  interest  and 
concern  to  any  sympathetic  observer. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton; and  it  is  idle  for  Miss  Sinclair  to 
try  to  impose  him  on  us  as  a  person  of 
importance.  At  best,  he  is  a  figure  for 
the  background,  a  sort  of  stuffed  an- 
cestor, whose  presence  may  add  its 
touch  of  piquancy  to  the  free  modern 
action  of  the  comedy.  The  most  we  can 
believe  is  that  his  creator  sees  some- 
thing in  him  which  she  is  unable  to 
convey.  But  it  is  her  business  to  con- 
vey it,  her  first  business  in  a  story  of 
this  kind.  Contrast  this  clumsy  cari- 
cature of  the  type  with  a  real  portrait 
— the  Soames  Forsyte,  for  example,  of 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  latest  story.  Mr. 
Waddington  of  Wyck  is  a  silly  bore, 
and  there  is  no  use  asking  us  to  believe 
that  two  people  like  Barbara  and  Ralph 
Bevan  would  find  him  worth  intensive 
study  as  a  figure  of  comedy.  Nor  can 
we  believe  that  a  lovely  and  spirited 
Fanny,  after  many  years  of  marriage, 
would  still  see  something  to  hope  for 
in  him.  Fanny  has  a  bubbling  sense  of 
humor,  and  adores  "Tono-Bungay."  It 
is  out  of  nature  for  her  to  stomach, 
far  more  to  yearn  over,  an  unseemly 
puppet. 

"Of  Wyck,"  to  be  sure,  are  words 
that  give  him  a  sort  of  factitious  stand- 
ing, and  you  may  take  him,  if  you  can, 
as  a  satire  upon  the  country  squire  of 
the  old  regime.  He  appears  on  occasion 
as  the  dull  and  fatuous  defender  of 
his  class  against  the  inconvenient  en- 
croachments of  the  workers,  in  after- 
war  times.  He  is  a  local  despot  and  a 
bad  landlord.  But  chiefly  he  is  a  fool, 
"there  is  no  more  to  say."  Indeed,  there 
is  comparatively  little  to  say  for  any 
of  the  other  males  of  the  piece.  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  is  a  real  man  in 
any  of  Miss  Sinclair's  novels — even  the 
wearer  of  the  famous  trousers:  they, 
not  he,  linger  in  memory.  Mr.  Wad- 
dington's  son  Horace  would  neither  in- 
sult nor  adore  him  in  this  fashion;  and 
young  Ralph  Bevan,  who  has  his  Wad- 
dingtonian  compact  with  pretty  Bar- 
bara, is  simply  another  nice  gamesome 
girl  playing  the  part,  for  Miss  Sin- 
clair's benefit,  of  a  man.  You  might 
take  most  of  their  dialogues  and  turn 
about  the  speeches  without  noticing 
much  difference.  .  .  .  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  amusing  material  in  the  book, 
if  you  are  easily  amused  and  not  too 
familiar  with  recent  fiction  in  which 
the  same  kind  of  thing  has  been  done 
much  more  skilfully — -"Potterism,"  for 
instance.  H.  W.  Boynton 
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STATEMENT  ,  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS OF  AUGUST  24,   1912,   OF 

THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Published  weekly,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
October  1,  1921.  State  of  New  York,  County 
of  New  York,  ss:  Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of 
Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Harold  deWolf  Fuller,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  INDEPEND- 
ENT AND  THE  WEEKLY  REVIEW,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse of  this   form,   to   wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher — The  National  Weekly 
Corporation,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Editor— Harold  deWolf  Fuller,  8  East  8th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Editor — Fabian  Franklin,  617 
West  113th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Managing 
Editor — None;    Business   Managers — None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  name  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora- 
tion, give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

The  National  Weekly  Corporation;  Emile  Ber- 
liner, 1458  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C; 
R.  A.  Carter,  130  East  15th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. ; 
James  E.  Clinton,  P.  O.  Box  7,  Boston,  Mass.; 
E.  C.  Converse,  14  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  R. 
Fulton  Cutting,  32  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  C; 
Est.  of  J.  R.  De  Lamar,  43  Exchange  Place,  N. 
Y.  C;  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  37  Fifth  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  C;  Emil  Fischl,  19  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  C; 
Fabian  Franklin,  617  West  113th  Street,  N.  Y. 
C;  Harold  deWolf  Fuller,  8  East  8th  Street, 
N.  Y.  C;  A.  B.  Hepburn,  57  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
C;  Archer  M.  Huntington,  IS  West  81st  Street, 
N.  Y.  C;  C.  M.  Hyams,  P.  O.  Box  5104,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Alfred  jaretzki,  49  Wall  Street,  N. 
Y.  C;  Felix  E.  Kahn,  140  West  57th  Street,  N. 
Y.  C. ;  Max  Levy,  Wayne  Junction,  Pa.;  Louis 
Marshall,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Samuel 
Mather,  Western  Reserve  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Walter  E.  Maynard,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C; 
George  Merck,  45  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  C;  James 
H.  Post,  129  Front  Street,  N.  Y.  C. ;  John  T. 
Pratt,  43  Exchange  Place,  N.  Y.  C;  Thomas  T. 
Richards,  52  William  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Manual 
Rionda,  P.  O.  Box  4,  Wall  St.  Sta.,  N.  Y.  C; 
Russell  Robb,  147  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Julius  Rosenwald,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff,  52  William  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Finley  J. 
Shepard,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C;  William 
Sloane,  575  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C;  Frederick 
Strauss,  1  William  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Paul  M. 
Warburg,  17  East  80th  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Ed- 
win S.  Webster,  147  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Independent  Corporation,  311  6th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state).  Emile  Berliner,  1458  Columbia  Road, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  80  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  C.;  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Cazenovia,  N. 
Y.;  John  A.  Garver,  55  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C; 
L.  F.  Loree,  32  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Louis 
Marshall,  47  East  72nd  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Wal- 
ter E.  Maynard,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C;  J. 
P.  Morgan,  23  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Dudley 
L.  Pickman,  53  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
James  H.  Post,  129  Front  Street,  N.  Y.  C; 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  52  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  C; 
Finley  ].  Shepard,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C; 
William  Sloane,  575  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C;  Fred- 
erick Strauss,  54  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Harold 
H.  Swift,  Chicago,  111.;  Henry  R.  Towne,  420 
Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C;  Henry  Walters,  71  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  C. ;  William  Woodward,  9  East  86th 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.  4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold- 
ers, and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tee or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trus- 
tee is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by   him. 

H.  deW.   FULLER,  Editor. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    1st 
day  of  October,    1921. 

[Seal.1     O.  WERNER, 
Commissioner  of   Deeds,   N.   Y.    County. 
(My   commission   expires   March    1,    1923.) 


Longmans,  Green   &  Co/s   Publications 


NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

By   Sir  JULIAN   S.   CORBETT.     Vol   2.     8vo.     About   $7.50   net.     [Nearly   Ready. 

The  second  volume  of  Sir  Julian  S.  Corbett's  "Naval  Operations,"  in  the  Official  History 
of  the  Great  War,  covering  the  period  from  the  Battle  of  thi-  Falklands  to  the  entry  of  Italy 
into  the  War  in  May,  1915,  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  Dardanelles  Expedition  as  far  as 
the  check  at  the  first  battle  of  Krithia.  The  remaining  outstanding  events  include  the  opera- 
tions on  the  Belgian  coast  during  the  winter,  the  attempted  invasion  of  Egypt,  the  Scar- 
borough raid,  the  Dogger  Bank  action,  the  destruction  of  the  Dresden,  and  the  British 
"blockade,"   the  opening  of  the   submarine  campaign,   and  the  loss  of   the   Lusitania. 

Vol  I  already  published.      Vols.  Ill,   IV   and,  possibly   Vol.   V  to  follow. 

THE  ECONOMIC   HISTORY  OF  IRELAND  FROM  THE  UNION  TO  THE 

FAMINE 

By     GEORGE     O'BRIEN,    Litt.D.,     M.R.I. A.,    Author    of     "An     Essay     on     Medieval 
Economic   Teaching,"  etc.     8vo.     $7.50    net. 

This  book  deals  with  every  aspect  of  the  economic  life  of  Ireland  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  seeks  to  provide  an  answer  to  such  problems  as,  for  example, 
why  the  resources  of  Ireland  proved  insufficient  to  maintain  the  population,  why  the  indus- 
tries of  Ireland  declined,  why  the  great  tide  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  became 
necessary,  and  why  Irish  public  opinion  continued  hostile  to  the  Act  of  Union  on  economic, 
as  distitiguished   from   political  grounds. 

THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  BUSINESS 

By  B.   SEEBOHM  ROWNTREE,  Author  of  "Poverty:   A  Study  of  Town  Life,"  "How 

the  Labourer  Lives,"  "The  Human  Needs  of  Labour,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.     Pp.  xii  +   176. 

$2.00  net. 

The  ideals  which  industry  should  set  before  itself  are  discussed  in  this  book.  It  deals 
with  the*  problems  daily  arising  in  a  large  factory,  and  the  attempts  to  solve  them  made  by 
a  particular  firm.  The  author  writes  as  a  social  reformer  and  from  experience  gained  during 
thirty  years  as  an  industrial  administrator.  The  book  is  published  in  the  conviction  that 
the  results  of  individual  experience  should  be  put  into  the  common  stock,  that  the  nation 
may  arrive  the   sooner   at   satisfactory   industrial    conditions,   and   permanent   peace. 

LIFE  OF  D.  A.  THOMAS,  VISCOUNT  RHONDDA 

By    His    Daughter,    the    Present    Viscountess    RHONDDA,    and    Others.     With    Portraits 
and   Other  Illustrations.      8vo.      $7.50   net.  iln   November. 

The  work  is  divided  into  the  following  sections:  "Early  Life,"  by  Lady  Rhondda; 
"Middle  Years,"  by  Mr.  Llewelyn  Williams,  Mr.  David  Evans,  and  Lady  Rhondda;  "The 
Early  Part  of  the  War,"  containing  chapters  bv  Sir  William  Beveridge,  Professor  (jonner, 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes;  "The  End,"  by  Mr.  Harold  Begbie,  and  his  last  years  and  char- 
acter sketch,  by  Lady  Rhondda. 

MEN  OF  MIGHT:  Studies  of  Great  Characters 

By  A.   C.    BENSON,   C.V.O.,   LL.D.,   Master   of   Magdalen   College,   Cambridge;   and   H. 

F.  W.  TATHAM,  M.A.    New  Illustrated  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Pp.  viii  +  295.    $2.25  net. 

Contents:  Socrates,  Mahomet,  St.  Bernard,  Savonarola,  Michael  Angclo,  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  Fenelon,  John  Wesley,  George  Washington,  Henry  Martyn,  Dr.  Arnold,  Livingstone, 
General    Gordon,    Father    Damien. 

"Models  of  what  such  compositions  should  be;  full  of  incident  and  anecdote,  with  the 
right  note  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  a  better  book  for  youngsters." 
— The  Guardian. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of   Education   as  Adjustment. 

By  J.    E.   ADAMSON,   M.A.,   D.Lit.,    Director   of   Education,    Transvaal    Province.     8vo. 

[Just  Ready 

A   New  Novel  by   the  Joint  Author  of  "Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.M." 

AN  ENTHUSIAST 

By  E.  CE   SOMERVILLE.     Crown  8  vo.     $2.00  net. 

"A  book  of  rare  beauty  and  finish  of  style:  it  has  a  most  moving  appeal." — Sunday  Times. 

"A  love  romance  with  humour  and  pathos  mixed  exactly  as  in  life." — Daily  Express. 

"No  novel  was  ever  happier  in  the  moment  of  its  appearing.  An  Enthusiast  was  published 
on  the  eve  of  the  fateful  negotiation  which  may  yet  recover  happiness  for  Ireland,  a  country 
in  which,  as  Lord  Desart  lately  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  no  one  is  happy  to-day.  It 
pictures  life  in  Ireland  as  it  is  at  the  moment,  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  year.  .  .  . 
it  is  beyond  praise,  and  we  would  that  all  our   readers  could  read  it." — The  Church   Times. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers 


NEW  YORK 


METROPOLITAN 
AUDITORIUM 

Madison  Avenue  at  Twenty-Fourth  Street 

This   handsome   new  fireproof  Auditorium 

at  street  level  is  now  available  for  con- 
certs, lectures,  organization  and  non-po- 
litical meetings.  Seating  capacity,  exclu- 
sive of  large  stage,  over  eleven  hundred. 
For  dates,  terms  and  all  information 
apply   to 

0.  A  WOODRUFF,  Agent  for  Building 
Room  121  One  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FRANK  SHAY'S 

The  Week's  Best  Books 
John  Dos  Passos 

THREE   SOLDIERS 

"The    first    important    American    novel 
which    uses    the    war    largely     for    its 


material.' 


H.    Broun, 


$2.00 


H.  G.  Wells 
THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

Third  Revised  Edition  in  One  Volume. 

$5.00  net 

N.  Y.  C. 


4  Christopher  St. 


IW&i^ei^  X^OiUl  QlieS£dn;-he it th<?  pionuncialion  of 
I  DolsheviUi ,  Hie  sjpelling  ofa  puzzling -word,  ihe  location  of 
I  Muvman  Coast -the  meaning  of  blightt),etc.,lhis  Supreme  Autliointj^ 
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Pegulai  ond  India-Paper  Editions.      G.&  C.  MERRlANi  C0.,3prinqTie'0.MaSS. 
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Stop 

Draughts 

Keep  Out  Cold — 

Add  Comfort — Save  Coal 


At  more  than  10,000- 
000  windows  and  doors 
Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Strips  per- 
manently end  fuel  waste. 
They  seal  out  cold  air. 

They  save  25%  to  40% 
of  fuel  cost. 

Also  Dust-Proof 

Af*^  Fuel  saving  is  not  the 
only  advantage.  Build- 
ings are  heated  evenly. 
No  cold  spots  around 
window^s  and  doors. 
Curtains  and  decora- 
tions are  not  soiled  by 
soot.  Floors  and  fur- 
nishings are  kept  free 
of  dust.  Street 
noises  are  excluded. 
Ends  rattling  doors 
and  windows. 


In.  HoJTies" 

More  than  85% 
of  weather- 
stripped  homes 
are^  Chamberlin 
equipped 


III  Fcictoi'ie.'^ 

Not  onlytosai'C 
fuel  but  exclude 
dust, smoke, soot 
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In  Office 
Build.ingJ' 

Insure  even 

heating,  s  a  z'  e 

coal 


ScWools 

h  hci  e    I't  utth 

depends   on 

even,    stable 

heating 


Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Strip  is  used 
on  85%  of  all  weather- 
stripped  buildings,  in- 
cluding public  schools, 
colleges,  banks,  apart- 
ments, office  buildings, 
stores,  hotels,  private 
residences,   etc. 

You  w^ant  their  protec- 
tion and  saving,  too. 


^''SINCE 1893-THE  STANDARD 

SEND  THE  COUPON 


Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Jtrip  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  : Tell  me  the  cost  of 

equipping  my  building  with  Cham- 
berlin Metal  Weather  Strips  (check 
vvhether  home,  factory,  office  build- 
ing, church,  school). 

doors  

Give  number   of  outside 


windows 


No 


Addreas 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.    Dante    After   Six    Hundred    Yo=irs. 

1.  Mr.  Mather  names  i  omer,  Virgil,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  and  Goethe  as  poets  whose 
fame  is  equal  to  the  fame  of  Dante.  Tell 
something  concerning  each  one  of  these 
world-famous  poets.  TeU  what  countries 
produced   them.   Name  their  greatest   works. 

2.  Prepare  a  short  account  of  the  life  of 
Dante. 

3.  How  did  Dante's  love  for  Beatrice  Por- 
tinari    reflect    itself    in    his    literary    work  ? 

4.  What  different  types  of  literature  did 
Dante  produce?  Name  a  book  for  every 
type. 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  "Divina  Com- 
media"  ?  Name  the  three  divisions  of  the 
poem.  Tell  something  concerning  each 
division. 

6.  What  unusual  literary  ability  did  D  nte 
have? 

II     Guestions   on    Literary   Form. 

1.  "In  Praise  of  Ants"  is  an  example  of  the 
lamiliar  essay.  How  does  the  style  of  the  ar- 
ticle differ  from  the  style  of  the  article  on 
"ants"  in  any  encyclopedia?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  of  a  familiar  essay? 
Wbit  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  an 
article   in  the  encyclopedia? 

2.  Point  out,  in  Mr.  Buck's  essay,  examples 
of  humor,  of  fancy,  of  contrast,  of  com- 
parison,    of    serious    thought. 

3.  Why  did  Mr.  Buck  write :  "We  are  not 
such  stuff  as  ants  are  made  of"  ?  What  is 
the  literary  name  for   such   a   sentence? 

4.  Write  a  similar  essay  concerning  anything 
•with  which  you  are  familiar — dogs,  cats, 
horses,  birds,  mice,  butterflies,  or  inani- 
mate things  like  trees,  the  wind,  rain,  and 
lightning.  Try  to  avoid  the  mere  giving  of 
information. 

5.  What  contrast  is  developed  in  "The  Tide 
Goes  Out"  ?  Prove  that  the  contrast  em- 
phasizes   the    writer's    thought. 

6.  Why  are  the  following  expressions  worthy 
of  note?  "The  sodden  seaweed  trails":  "The 
tart  and  turfy  tang"  ;  "An  eel,  like  a 
winged    snake,    flickers    away." 

7.  Read  the  poem  aloud,  reading  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  you  appreciate  the 
beauty   of    its   literary    form. 

8.  Show  how  the  writer  of  "The  Hoover 
Touch"  makes  use  of  comparison  as  a 
means   of   emphasizing   his   thought. 

9.  Point  out  strongly  emphatic  sentences  in 
"The  Hoover  Touch."  By  what  means  have 
the    sentences    been    made   emphatic? 

10.  What  is  the  writer's  purpose  in  the  fi'-'st 
paragraph  of  "Macao :  Relic  of  Portugal's 
Past  Greatness"  ? 

III.  The    Drama   and    Book    Reviews. 

1.  Explain  the  following  expressions  that  oc- 
cur in  critical  comment :  witty  satire,  lit- 
eral translation,  incisive  strokes  of  carica- 
ture, pith  and  point  and  pungency,  whim- 
sicality,   dramaturgy. 

2.  Explain  what  Brander  Matthews  means 
when  he  says  that  there  are  some  English 
words  that  retain  "an  alien  aroma,  vague 
but    unmistakable." 

3.  Who  is  the  "Dr.  Johnson"  to  whom  refer- 
ence is  made  in  "New  Books  and  Old"  ? 
What   was   his   dictionary"? 

4.  The  following  writers  are  mentioned  in 
"Book  Reviews."  Tell  something  concern- 
ing the  literarv  work  of  every  writer :  Bay- 
ard   Taylor.    Emerson,    Lowell,    Holmes. 

5.  How  did  the  periodicals  of  fifty  vears  ago 
differ   from    the   periodicals    of   today? 

IV.  f^eneral    Comnosition 

1.  Write  a  description  of  any  picture  in  this 
number  of  THE  Independent  and  The 
Wffkly    Review. 

2.  Write  a  detailed  character  sketch  of  Dante, 
basing  your  work  upon  the  picture  of 
Dante. 

3.  From  the  various  articles  in  this  number 
draw  five  propositions  suitable  for  debate 
or  for  written   argument. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  best  titles  in  this  num- 
ber of  T.-  E  Independent  and  The  Weekly 
Review.  Point  out  the  good  characteristics 
of   the   titles   you   select. 

5.  Wri*e  a  letter  to  the  librarian  of  your 
school  library,  or  of  the  library  nearest 
>'Our  school,  naming  five  books  reviewed  in 
t^>is  issue,  te'ling  the  good  characteristics 
of  the  five  books,  and  asking  that  the 
librarian   purchase  the  books   at  once. 

fi.     Tell,    in    the    fi-<:t    ier=on.    any    one    of    the 
•  four   "Travelers'   Tales". 


Histoiy,  Civics  and 

Economics 

By  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former   Principal   of  the  High   School 
of  Commerce,   New  York 

I.  The    European    Sitiration — The    Dii°mma 

of  Upper  Silesia,  An  Important  Agree- 
ment, the  Burgenlana,  vne  l-ui.sh  ulti- 
matum. 

1.  Explain  the  divergence  of  French  and 
British  policy  in  the  disposal  of  Upper 
Silesia.  Compare  the  principle  in  the 
present  policy  of  France  with  those  of  her 
earlier  foreign  policies  in  relation  to  Po- 
land  and   Russia, 

2.  Look  up  the  incidents  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Gear's  outline  of  Germany's  political  claim 
to  Silesia  and  argue  the  validity  of  his  con- 
clusion :  "Germany's  political  rights  to  and 
in  Upper  Silesia  are  quite  as  well  founded 
as  France's  political  rights  to  and  in  Al- 
sace-Lorarine." 

3.  From  commercial  geographies  and  this  ar- 
ticle show  how  the  economic  life  of  Upper 
Silesia  is  a  "unit."  Explain  specifically 
how  division  would  affect  that  economic 
life. 

4.  Review  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  that 
relate  to  the  coal  and  iron  resources  of 
Germany. 

5.  What  aspects  of  the  Silesian  problem  are 
not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Coar? 

6.  In  what  way  is  the  Rathenau-Loucheur 
agreement  mutually  advantageous  to  France 
and   to    Germany  ? 

7.  "Are  the  Poles  i  olitically  inept?"  What 
is  the  bearing  of  the  earlier  history  of 
Poland  upon  this  question  ?  What  bearing 
has  that  on  the  success  of  the  foreign 
policy    of    France    with    Poland  ? 

II.  How  Binding  Is  a  Platform  Pledge?, 
A     Question     of     Honor. 

1.  What  instances  can  you  find  where  a  plat- 
form pledge  has  not  been  considered  bind- 
ing by  the  victorious  party,  as  shown  by 
its  acts?  Argue  the  question  in  each  par- 
ticular case  whether  or  not  the  platform 
pledge  should  have  been  considered  binding. 

2.  Add  to  your  summary  of  the  Panama  tolls 
question    the   matter    in    this    issue. 

III.  The  Washington  Conference — A  Ques- 
tion of  Honor,  Conference  Prospects, 
Pertinax  Reconsiders,  The  Foreign 
Debts. 

1.  Summarize  the  "aims  set  forth  by  our 
Govp^nnient  in  summoning  the  Washington 
Conference." 

2.  Show  in  what  way  "the  Dominions"  are 
interested    directly    in    the    Conference. 

3.  Look  up  the  history  of  the  Japanese  ques- 
tions that  are  likely  to  come  before  the 
Conference. 

4.  Summarize  the  changes  of  sentiment  to- 
ward the  Washington  Conference  in  Eng- 
land.   France    and    Japan. 

5.  What  questions  does  America  hope  will  be 
settled  before  the  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence?    Why? 

IV.  Macao — Relic  of  Portugal's  Past 
G-eatness. 

1.  With  the  aid  of  the  books  and  atlases  at 
your  disposal  make  a  brief  outline  of  the 
rise  and  decline  of  Portugal's  colonial  em- 
pire. Compare  the  colonial  possessions  of 
Portugal  today  with  the  regions  allotted 
her   in   the   Treaty   of  Tordesillas    (1494). 

2.  How  does  the  colonial  history  of  Portugal 
illustrate  the  effect  of  economic  theory  and 
an  economic  system  on  colonial  develop- 
ment? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  colinial  problems  of 
Portugal    today  ? 

4.  With  the  power  of  Portugal  but  "a  rem- 
nant of  her  pioneer  interest  ...  in  the 
Far  East"  why  has  she  been  given  rep- 
resentation   in    the   Washington    Conference? 

5.  For  a  full  study  of  the  geography  of  Far 
Eastern  questions  at  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, as  well  as  for  the  reconstruction 
problems  of  Eurone,  vou  will  find  a  recent 
book  particularly  helpful :  "The  New 
World."  by  Isiah  Bowman,  Wo-ld  Book 
Company,      1921,     Yonkorcnri-Hndon. 

V  Children  Under  Bolshevism,  'Tis  Pity. 
1.  Add  these  aspects  of  Bo'sliev-sm  to  yoir 
study  of  Communism  last  week,  and  make 
a  summary  of  the  ways  in  which  Bolshe- 
vism  has    failed. 

\'l.     Unemployment 

1.  In  how  i^T  has  you-  "ommun'ty  responded 
to  the  snggft;tions  of  the  Conference  in 
measures    of    "immediate    relief"  ? 

2.  What  are  the  most  seriously  discussed  pro- 
posals to  effect  "permanent  remedial  meas- 
ures" ? 
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Chemical  Warfare  and  Disarmament 


To  Abolish  War  Make  It  Increasingly  Terrible 
By  Theodore  M.  Knappen 


/ 


THE  United  States  will  enter  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence prepared,  through  its  mastery  of  toxic-gas  war- 
fare, to  view  with  unconcern  wholesale  reductions 
in  armies  and  navies  as  now  conceived.  If  the  counsels  of 
its  military  men  are  followed,  it  will  oppose  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  gas  in  future  wars.  It  is  in  a  position,  indeed, 
practically  to  abolish  existing  armaments,  without  the  con- 
sent of  other  nations.  All  great  engineering  advances 
scrap  at  a  stroke,  and  automatically,  the  existing  less  per- 
fect instruments.  Admiral  Fisher's  "Dreadnought" 
scrapped  the  navies  of  the  world.  American  mastery  of 
gas  warfare  can  repeat  that  stroke  for  present  armies,  if 
not  for  navies,  and  at  the  same  time  lift  the  burden  of 
present  armament  costs:  for  adequate  chemical  and  aerial 
armament  can  be  maintained  for  a  tithe  of  the  present  out- 
lay. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  The  Hague  Conference 
in  1899  Admiral  Mahan,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
vigorously  opposed  the  exclusion  of  toxic  gases  from  the 
list  of  permissible  implements  of  warfare,  contending  that 
the  use  of  gases  was  not  more  inhumane  than  other  forms 
of  killing  and  maiming  to  effect  a  decision  by  force.  This 
is  the  position  of  our  military  men  to-day. 

Despite  the  reckless  scrapping  of  demobilization  days, 
sentimental  objection  to  chemical  warfare,  and  the  slashes 
of  ruthless  economy,  the  United  States  is  to-day  the  best 
prepared  nation  in  the  world  for  chemical  warfare.  At 
the  moment,  at  least,  we  are  supposed  to  have  lethal  gases 
of  deadly  intensity,  subject  to  almost  perfect  control  for 
combat  purposes,  which  cannot  be  resisted  by  any  gas- 
mask but  one  of  our  own  secret  contriving  that  at  the 
same  time  will  stop  any  gas  known  to  any  potential  enemy. 
Out  of  the  peace-time  wrecking  of  war  plants,  which  has 
put  us  back  to  about  where  we  were  in  1914  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all  armament  other  than  smokeless  powder  and 
high  explosives,  there  has  been  preserved  one  plant,  or  a 
great  group  pf  chemical  warfare  material  plants,  at  the 
Edgewood  (Maryland)  arsenal.  In  the  quality  of  their 
deadly  product,  these  plants  are  far  ahead  of  their  war- 
time position,  and  the  skeletonized  operating  forces  could 
be  expanded  within  a  few  days  to  full  capacity.  Two  hun- 
dred chemists  there  work  unremittingly  in  the  search  for 
new  gases  and  the  means  to  use  and  to  foil  them.  Re- 
search,   development,    demonstration,    and    production    are 


laboriously  carried  through  to  perfection.  New  chemical 
and  mechanical  methods  are  evolved  and  perfected.  For 
every  gas  chosen  a  hundred  are  rejected.  There  are  only 
700  men  in  the  single  gas  regiment  of  the  army,  but  through 
the  school  for  officers  and  men  and  the  units  of  this  regi- 
ment it  is  purposed  in  effect  to  make  the  regular  com- 
batant units  of  the  army — cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery 
— as  well  as  the  air  services  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
the  navy  itself,  chemical  warfare  agents.  In  other  words, 
the  chemists  of  war  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
warfare  of  the  future  will  be  chiefly  with  chemical  weapons 
or  projectiles,  whatever  the  designation  of  the  arm  of  the 
military  service  that  may  use  them.  Bombs,  shells,  gren- 
ades, candles,  rockets,  mortars,  projectors,  rifles,  big  guns, 
airplanes,  and  the  soldier's  arm  will  resort  to  the  atomic 
missiles  that  dart  in  all  directions,  turn  corners,  leap  bar- 
riers, and  search  out  the  most  obscure  hiding  places.  Edge- 
wood's  recent  development  of  the  refinements  of  chemical 
warfare  has  made  the  use  of  gas  in  the  late  war  as  child's 
play  in  comparison. 

This  amazing  island  of  preparedness  in  a  sea  of  post- 
bellum  forgetfulness  and  indifference  to  military  matters 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  persistence,  forcefulness,  and  inspira- 
tion of  one  man — General  Amos  A.  Fries,  director  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the  Army.  General  Fries's 
steady  devotion  to  chemical  warfare  preparedness  was 
born  in  the  tense  days  of  1918,  when,  as  chief  of  the  chemi- 
cal warfare  activities  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  he  learned  that  the 
Germans  had  perfected  a  gas  which  no  known  mask  could 
withstand,  after  they  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  mustard 
gas  for  eleven  long  months.  But  though  the  Germans  had 
attained  quality,  quantitative  projection  of  their  new  gas 
was  an  unsolved  problem.  With  the  gigantic  sweep  of  the 
final  offensive  thrusting  their  armies  back,  the  German 
technicians  and  mechanics  worked  feverishly  to  develop 
implements  capable  of  drenching  the  Allied  lines  with  the 
new  and  irresistible  gas.  Had  they  succeeded,  this  would 
now  be  a  German  world,  for  the  Allied  lines  would  soon 
have  been  corpses  instead  of  men.  But  it  was  not  merely 
a  race  against  time.  It  was  also  a  race  against  the  devel- 
opment by  the  Allies  of  an  equally  lethal  gas  and  the  suc- 
cessful means  of  projecting  it.  The  Allies  won.  As  the 
war  drew  to  its  end,  the  Germans  learned  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  were  beaten  in  the  battle  of  chemists  and  physi- 
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cists,  and  that  the  frightful  gas  casualties  they  were  ex- 
periencing were  but  the  forerunners  of  100  per  cent, 
casualties  in  the  front  lines.  Crude  and  immature  as  was 
the  gas  warfare  of  the  World  War,  it  cost  the  American 
army  27.3  per  cent,  of  all  its  casualties  in  France. 

General  Fries  saw  in  these  figures  the  prophecy  of  a  new 
age  in  warfare.  He  returned  to  America  brimming  with 
understanding  of  the  revolution  in  weapons.     He  was  met 


CopyrioTit  Vtr  Clincdcnsf,  from   I'niicruooii  a    Inucncooa 

Brigadier-General  Amos  A.  Fries,  Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare, 
U.  S.  A. — the  man  ivho  is  helping  to  make  great  wars  impossible 

with  an  order  abolishing  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 
The  upper  regions  of  the  War  Department  frowned  on 
chemical  warfare  as  something  to  be  ashamed  of — a  dis- 
honorable weapon  justified  as  a  reprisal  against  a  das- 
tardly foe  in  a  life-and-death  struggle,  but  something  after- 
wards to  be  buried,  forgotten,  and  abandoned,  like  a  hidden 
sin.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  told  a  Senate  committee  in 
explanation  of  his  intended  vii'tual  extinction  of  the  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service  that  it  was  his  belief  that  gas  war- 
fare would  not  be  permitted  in  the  future.  "We  ought  to 
defend  our  army  against  a  gas  attack,"  he  added,  "if 
somebody  else  uses  it,  but  we  ought  not  to  initiate  gas." 
General  Peyton  C.  March,  then  chief  of  staff,  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  Both  seemed  to  be  oblivious  of  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  war,  that  no  combatant  will  forgo  the  use 
of  a  weapon  that  promises  victory;  and  of  the  further 
lesson  that,  after  a  gas  initiative,  there  may  be  no  oppor- 
tunitj^  for  retaliation,  that  in  the  next  war  the  decision 
will  go  to  the  nation  that  draws  the  most  eflFective  gas 
weapon  first. 

Called  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
Fries  boldly  championed  his  cause,  and  startled  the  Sena- 
tors with  the  fiat  statement  that  chemical  warfare  was 
not  only  efficient  but  also  "humane."  As  against  25  per 
cent,  of  deaths  among  soldiers  wounded  by  missiles,  he 
cited  only  2  per  cent,  of  deaths  among  the  wounded  by 
gas.     He  went  on  to  say  that  with  gas  it  was  no  longer 


necessary  to  shoot  down  mobs,  and  cut  down  savages  of 
the  "lesser  breeds  without  the  law"  with  machine  guns  and 
shrapnel.  He  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  but  those 
who  listened  to  him  visioned  Kitchener  triumphing  over 
El  Mahdi  at  Omdurman  with  nothing  more  painful  than 
rapidly  functioning  tear  glands  on  the  part  of  the  der- 
vishes, instead  of  the  human  shambles  that  ended  the 
career  of  the  prophet.  Also,  they  saw  the  last  stand  of 
the  Moros  at  Mt.  Da  jo  as  a  mere  rounding  up  of  weeping 
and  bewildered  warriors.  Gas,  the  General  explained, 
could  be  tempered  to  the  offense  or  the  emergency.  Tear- 
gas  would  do  for  mobs  and  massed  savages.  Or,  if  not,  a 
little  touch  of  mustard  gas,  productive  of  few,  if  any, 
fatalities,  would  surely  answer.  To  deal  with  savage 
incursions  and  revolts  and  civil  tumults  in  the  future  he 
would  administer  gas  in  non-fatal  forms  or  quantities,  and 
pick  up  the  weeping  and  smarting  erstwhile  enemies  and 
send  them  to  hospitals  in  comfortable  ambulances. 

Eventually  General  Fries  won,  though  two  years  passed 
after  the  armistice  before  he  got  the  great  $35,000,000 
plant  at  Edgewood  running  again,  and  it  was  only  recently 
that  he  received  permission  to  begin  the  work  of  making 
the  whole  army  take  up  chemical  weapons  as  part  of  its 
regular  equipment.  Then  along  came  the  great  economy 
drive,  and  his  funds  were  cut  to  the  bone,  but  even  the 
most  rabid,  when  they  were  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  were  not  prepared  to 
eliminate  Edgewood  and  chemical  preparedness.  The  two 
hundred  chemists  are  still  at  work,  mechanical  engineers 
and  machinists  plan  and  build,  1,700  operatives  are  work- 
ing on  production,  and  Edgewood  is  ready  to  steam  up  as 
the  greatest  toxic-gas  weapon-plant  in  the  world  any  time 
Mars  pushes  the  button. 

According  to  those  who  are  deep  in  the  horrific  lore  of 
gas  warfare,  the  final  consummate  weapon  of  mass  mur- 
der may  itself  bring  the  millennium,  for  war  will  no  longer 
be  an  heroic  contest  of  mind,  courage,  and  prowess,  but  a 
mad  mingling  in  mutual  annihilation.  Indeed,  the  chemical- 
warfare  soldiers  consider  that  they  are  conducting  a  war 
against  war.  With  the  consequences  of  universal  chemical 
warfare  in  the  air  and  on  land  and  sea  fully  understood, 
the  men  of  every  nation  would  revolt  at  the  thought  of  a 
struggle  in  which  there  could  be  no  shining  feats  of  arms 
but  only  the  certainty  of  intolerable  drudgery  in  gas-proof 
clothing,  choking  masks,  gas-tight  cells  and  shelters,  and 
the  prospect  of  obscure  and  ignominious  death.  While 
there  will  doubtless  be  an  agreement  to  confine  the  use  of 
gas  to  projection  against  combatants,  modern  war  vir- 
tually makes  all  citizens  combatants.  Whatever  statesmen 
may  do  in  conference,  generals  in  the  field  will  see  no  dis- 
tinction between  makers  and  users  of  deadly  weapons. 
Every  factory  engaged  in  making  the  equipment  of  armies 
will  be  deemed  a  fair  target  for  gas.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated by  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  that  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  one  of  the  newer  military  gases  would  destroy 
or  paralyze  for  a  time  all  human  and  animal  life  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  There  would  be  likelihood  of  the  destruction 
or  wounding  of  the  major  parts  of  whole  populations. 
The  entire  volume  of  life  of  a  nation  would  be  in  danger 
literally  of  annihilation.  With  anything  like  equality 
of  gas  equipment,  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  victory 
for  either  side  and  certainty  of  such  slaughter  of  men 
as  has  not  hitherto  been  conceived  of.  Nations  would  not 
triumph  over  each  other  but  would  die  togeth,er. 

Few  duels  are  fought  under  conditions  that  insure  the 
death  of  both  combatants.  Duelling  in  deadly  earnest 
disappeared  with  the  improvement  of  the  revolver  and 
the  rifle.  Nations  wage  war  in  the  hope  of  victorious 
survival,  but  would  eschew  it  if  general  slaughter  were 
likely.  The  perfection  of  warfare,  the  advocates  of  chem- 
ical warfare  contend,  prophesies  the  end  of  war;  to  abol- 
ish warfare,  rhake  it  increasingly  terrible. 
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The  Revival  of  Vienna 

By  Frank  L.  Schoell 


t 


AMONG  the  ready-made  ideas  served  to  the  public 
by  journalists  insufficiently  acquainted  with  Euro- 
pean affairs,  no  idea  has  perhaps  been  more  com- 
monly expressed  than  this:  The  new  Austria  created  by 
the  peace  treaty  of  St.  Germain  cannot  possibly  live,  made 
up  as  it  is  of  a  huge  city  of  two  million  inhabitants  which 
has  lost  its  raison  d'etre,  Vienna,  and  of  an  adjacent  strip 
of  mountainous  land  that  cannot  feed  it.  Vienna  is  a 
doomed  city  and  all  it  can  hope  for,  unless  Austria  become 
part  of  the  German  Reich,  is  to  rank  with  Prague,  Bel- 
grade, or  Bucharest,  those  smaller  capitals  of  states  two 
or  three  times  larger  and  richer  than  Austria. 

That  gospel  of  hopelessness  and  desolation  was  seem- 
ingly confirmed  by  odd  bits  of  news  wired  daily  from  the 
disenthroned  capital  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  throughout 
1919  and  1920:  famine  in  Vienna;  terrible  death-rate 
among  children  and  old  people;  no  coal;  no  electricity;  no 
street-cars  running;  fabulous  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
etc. 

Those  items  of  news  were  true.  But  they  are  true  no 
more,  due  (be  it  permitted  to  an  impartial  French  witness 
to  emphasize  the  fact)  to  the  admirable  work  of  the  Hoover 
committee,  and  to  the  food  drafts  sent  by  relatives  or 
friends  in'  Chicago  or  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  "dollar  par- 
cels," which  no  Viennese  can  mention,  even  now,  without 
a  flush  of  grateful  emotion.  Vienna  now  has  enough  to  eat, 
the  shops  are  plentifully  stocked,  the  children  in  the  street 
do  not  look  undernourished,  the  cafes  are  full:  in  short, 
life  is  going  on  much  as  usual. 

Tbis  naturally  does  not  mean  that,  to  the  attentive  ob- 
server, the  looks  of  Vienna  are  just  what  they  were  before 
the  war.  The  writer  of  these  lines,  whose  last  pre-war 
stay  in  Vienna  exactly  coincided  with  the  memorable 
"Twelve  Days"  (July  23-August  3,  1914)  and  who  remem- 
bers with  uncanny  vividness  the  appearance  of  the  city 
seven  years  ago,  could  not  help  being  struck  by  many  an 
altered  feature.  The  traces  of  war  are  everywhere  visible. 
The  asphalt  sidewalks  of  the  beautiful  chain  of  Rings  that 
surround  the  older  part  of  the  city  are  tragically  full  of 
fissures  and  holes.  The  red  and  ivory  paint  of  the  street- 
cars has  been  so  thoroughly  washed  and  soiled  by  rain, 
weather,  and  time  that  all  the  cars  have  the  ramshackle  ap- 
pearance of  those  camouflaged  motor-lorries  that  spent  a 
year  or  two  in  an  open-air  "liquidation  camp"  before  being 
auctioned  off.  Most  of  the  public  buildings,  museums,  and 
palaces  are  in  mourning,  for  the  whitewasher  was  first  on 
the  front,  and,  when  he  came  back — if  he  did  come  back — 
his  estimates  were  found  to  be  a  great  deal  too  high  by 
the  impoverished  state,  or  the  even  more  impoverished 
archduke.  The  Stadt-Park  and  the  Schwarzenberg^  Garden 
look  forlorn  and  unkempt,  and  their  ponds,  in  whose  bright, 
crystal-like  water  all  sorts  of  fish,  swans,  storks,  and  exotic 
ducks  used  to  play,  have  become  putrid  sloughs  along  which 
it  is  not  particularly  pleasant  to  walk. 

The  Prater  is  not  either  what  it  used  to  be,  if  only  be- 
cause acres  and  acres  of  its  timber  were  devastated  in  the 
terrible  winter  of  1919-1920  by  an  army  of  Viennese  in 
quest  of  fuel.  Waste  paper  and  all  manner  of  dirt  are 
allowed  to  gather  in  unsightly  fashion,  for  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  pay  the  men  and  feed  the  horses  of  trucks  that 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  them.  The  average  work- 
man, let  it  be  remembered,  does  not  draw  30  or  40  crowns 
a  week,  as  in  1914,  but  3,000,  and  that  makes  a  serious 
difference  to  the  city.  "Wien,  die  griine"  has  become  "Wien, 
die  graue." 

Another  great  contrast  with  the  times  before  the  war  is 
offered  by  the  type  of  men  and  women  whom  one  meets  in 


the  Karnthnerstrasse,  or  in  the  theatres  and  cafes.  The 
shoppers  and  visitors,  the  theatre-goers,  and  cafe  habitues 
are  mostly  "new  rich"  (a  large  proportion  of  them  Jews), 
and  the  least  that  one  can  say  about  them  is  that  they  are 
not  so  elegant  (in  spite  of  the  expensiveness  of  their  hats 
and  shoes)  and  have  not  as  good  manners  as  their  prede- 
cessors. Many  are  foreigners  of  doubtful  origin,  whoso 
pocket-books  are  swollen  with  even  more  doubtful  profits, 
and  who  spend  their  money  in  Vienna,  drawn  by  the  charm 
of  the  town  and  the  lowness  of  the  crown  exchange. 

If  you  question  one  of  the  ex-officers  of  the  ex-"Kaiser- 
lich-Konigliche  Armee,"  you  will  of  course  hear  that  the 
decay  of  Vienna  is  complete  and  final,  that  the  days  of 
"Wiener  Gemiithligkeit"  are  gone,  and  that  anarchy  is 
prevailing  in  the  Republic.  But  do  not  listen  to  him,  make 
an  effort  to  see  things  for  yourself,  and  you  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bloodless  Revolution  of  November 
12,  1918,  has  not  changed  everything  for  the  worse,  that  the 
young  Federation  (for  the  Austrian  Republic  is  a  federa- 
tion of  autonomous  provinces)  has  achieved  much,  and  that 
the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  in  spite  of  the  preposterous 
frontiers  that  it  has  assigned  to  Austria,  has  not  succeeded, 
and  cannot  succeed,  in  killing  Vienna. 

Indeed,  the  symptoms  of  a  revival  of  Vienna  are  many 
and  striking  and,  to  my  mind,  completely  overshadow  the 
vestiges  left  by  the  war  and  the  half-chaos  of  the  post- 
armistice  period.  Tbe  process  of  adjustment  to  entirely 
new  conditions  is  going  on  successfully  and  at  a  surpris- 
ingly speedy  rate.  For  instance,  as  most  of  the  archdukes 
are  gone,  their  palaces  have  been  converted  into  office- 
buildings.  Dozens  of  firms  now 
have  their  offices  in  the  stately 
mansion  of  Archduke  Friedrich, 
and  Swift  &  Co.  have  rented  office 
space  in  the  palace  where  Arch- 
duke Ludwig  Viktor  used  to  lead  a 
none  too  useful  life.  There  are 
hundreds  of  officers,  officers' 
widows,  and  officers'  daughters 
who  have  formed  associations  with 
a  view  to  helping  each  other  to  earn 


The  Cathedral   of  St.  Stephen   is   the   most   famous   structure   in 
Austria.     The  present  edifice  dates  mainly  from  the  fourteenth 
century  and  its  shape  resembles  that  of  a   Latin  Cross 
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a  living:  they  do  home-decoration  work,  carve  rosewood 
card-boxes,  or  glove-boxes,  embroider  children's  dresses  or 
women's  blouses,  knit  elaborate  sweaters,  indulge  in  the 
making  of  bead-bags,  or  go  in  for  batik,  unless  it  be  petit 
point.  They  have  to  find  a  market,  and  must,  for  that  pur- 
pose, hold  exhibitions.  These  can  now  be  held  in  the 
Schwarzenberg  Palais  and  in  the  Belvedere  (formerly  the 
palace  of  the  assassinated  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand). 


The  Elizabeth  Bridge 

Also,  why  not  start  courses  of  domestic  art  nicely  suited 
to  the  needs  of  those  educated,  quick-learning  "Mittelstiind- 
ler"?  That  was  accordingly  done  and  so  successfully  that 
a  great  danger  was  once  for  all  removed,  namely  this: 
most  of  the  women  that  worked  for  the  world-famous  em- 
broidery and  lingerie  shops  of  Vienna  are  now  living  out- 
side of  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  chiefly  in  Hungary  and 
Czecho-Slovakia.  The  head  in  Vienna  was  cut  off  from 
the  arms!  An  important  industry  might  have  been  lost 
to  the  city  if  new  arms  had  not  been  trained  within  the 
territorial  bounds  of  Austria.  Those  arms  are  now  trained, 
and  precisely  among  those  who  were  in  the  sorest  need  of 
work. 

Many  other  instances  could  be  recited  of  Vienna's  re- 
markable adaptation  to  new  conditions.  But  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  Vienna's  revival  is  morale.  The  Viennese  may  have 
despaired  of  their  future  a  coaple  of  years  ago,  when  want 
was  greatest'  and  the  "National  States"  were  plundering 
what  was  left  of  the  Monarchy.  But  the  time  of  despond- 
ency is  past.    The  desire  to  live,  and  to  see  Austria  through, 


is  now  everywhere  apparent.  For  instance,  Vienna  is  short 
of  coal,  and  the  foreign  banks  will  not  finance  the  harness- 
ing of  the  Ybbs  and  other  accessible  sources  of  water- 
power  in  the  Alps.  Very  well,  Viennese  bankers  will  raise 
the  ten  billion  crowns  necessary  for  the  enterprise  (the 
contract  has  been  signed,  and  work  will  start  no  later 
than  November  1.) 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Vienna  will  remain 
the  banker  of  the  new  Balkans,  as  it  was  the  banker  of 
the  old  Balkans.  Vienna  cannot  but  remain  the  centre  of 
natural  attraction  of  all  the  neighboring  countries,  on 
account  of  the  unique  opportunities  that  it  offers  to  the 
business  man,  as  well  as  to  the  student,  to  the  art  and 
music  lover,  and  to  the  tourist. 

There  are  of  course  great  difficulties  left  for  the  Aus- 
trian   state    to    overcome :    the    excessive    number   of    state 


An  entrance  in  the  Prater,  which  has  undergone  a  great  change. 

Acres    of    timber    were    devastated    in    1919-20    by    an    army    of 

yiennese  in  quest  of  fuel 

officials,  the  fluctuations  of  the  price  of  the  crown,  the  cus- 
toms barriers.  But  when  once  Austria  can  dispose  of  the 
credits  which  the  League  of  Nations  is  busy  raising  for 
her,  the  good  symptoms  which  I  have  mentioned  will  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent,  and  it  will  be  evident  to 
all  that  there  was  nothing  but  German  propaganda  in  the 
commonly  accepted  statement  that  Austria  cannot  possibly 
live  unless  it  becomes  part  of  the  German  Reich. 

The  future  of  Vienna  lies  in  its  independent  position 
amid  a  constellation  of  states  which,  as  the  last  two  years 
have  definitely  proved,  cannot  well  live  without  her. 


Trails 

By  Charles  Wharton  Stork 


A  TRAIL'S  a  careless  human  sort  of  thing. 
Much  like  a  casual  turn  of  speech.    Although 
You  can't  tell  who  began  it  or  just  why 
It  wanders  here  or  there,  still  if  you're  set 
To  go  somewhere,  you'll  mostly  find  a  trail. 

You  think  it's  like 
An  unsophisticated  country  girl. 
Confiding;  who,  taking  your  hand  in  hers. 
With  lifted  eyes  and  berry-pouting  lips. 
Will  lead  you  guilelessly.     All  it  wants, 
You  think,  is  to  reveal  perchance  a  glade 
Eager  with  fireweed;  and  soft  nets  of  fern; 
A  lichened  log;  a  shallow  rivulet. 
Brown  over  mud,  but  crystal  over  beds 
Of  pebbles,  where  its  tiny  wavelets  crisp 
To  silver  in  the  laughter-dimpling  light. 
So  you  drift  heedlessly,  until  you  strike 
A  slope.     You  clamber  up  the  jagged  steps 


Of  a  pink  cliff  of  granite,  quickly  cross 

A  smooth  stretch  under  boughs  of  stunted  pines, 

But  then  meet  other  crags  to  scale,  with  tufts 

Of  blueberries  or  of  bristling  juniper. 

When  with  a  great  lift  of  the  lungs  and  soul 

You  leap  out  on  a  summit,  breast  to  breast 

With  the   great  clouds  that  melt  in   softest  blue. 

While  far  below  the  dim  earth  lies  a-dream 

In  veils  of  violet  haze,  and  off  to  the  east 

The  titan  ocean  spreads  his  purple  cloak 

Broidered.  with  runic  islands. 

You  know  the  trail  deceived  you  with  its  air 

Of  shy  rusticity;  you're  in  love,  in  love — 

You  that  went  out  but  for  an  idle  walk — 

Madly  in  love  with  the  informing  soul 

Of  what  you  gaze  on ! 

That  was  where  the  trail 

Led  you.     Do  you  forgive  it? 
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Arcadia  Today 

By  C.  E.  Bechhofer 


LITERALLY  and  in  the  flesh — et  ego  in  Arcadia  fui! 
It  is  not  very  difficult  in  these  days.  One  gets  there 
by  train  and  motor-car  from  Athens  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day;  and,  if  you  are  an  Englishman,  it  is  worth 
the  trouble.  For,  apart  from  the  beauties  of  the  place  and 
the  romantic  associations,  one  enters  as  an  honored 
stranger.  In  every  village  the  first  question  is,  "Are  you 
French  or  English?"  If  you  reply  that  you  are  English, 
the  full  force  of  Arcadian  hospitality  is  turned  upon  you. 
I  recall  now  that  not  once  in  my  journey  through  Arcadia 
was  I  allowed  without  a  huge  struggle  to  pay  for  my  own 
food.  Not  only  did  innkeepers  suggest  that  the  presence  of 
an  Englishman  was  so  agreeable  to  them  that  they  could 
not  ask  for  payment,  but  casual  acquaintances  insisted 
upon  paying  for  me.  On  one  occasion  I  even  had  trouble 
in  paying  for  my  shoes  to  be  shined;  it  was  in  a  village 
street,  and  I  had  just  got  into  conversation  with,  an  old 
gentleman  who  lived  there;  and  he  made  a  frightful  scene 
when  I  refused  to  allow  the  little  bootblack  to  take  his 
money  for  my  shoe-shine. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  in  a  village,  by  car  or  on  foot,  a 
search  would  be  made  for  someone  who  could  speak  Eng- 
lish. There  was  never  long  to  wait,  even  in  the  smallest  vil- 
lages. Usually  the  interpreter  would  be  a  Greek  who  had 
spent  some  years  in  America.  There  is  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  such  men  in  Greece;  even  in  the  remotest  spots,  there 
was  always  someone  or  other  to  hail  me  with  a  hospitable, 
"Say,  stranger!"  Greek-American-English  is  an  amazing 
dialect,  and  it  is  uncommonly  widespread. 

In  Karytaena,  a  little  mountain  village  in  the  middle  of 
Arcadia  (where,  by  the  way,  I  was  entertained  at  lunch  by 
a  Greek  gentleman  who,  he  told  me,  owned  a  restaurant  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama!),  I  was  sitting  in  the  cafe  when 
two  men  came  in  who  were  obviously  Arcadians  of  the  Ar- 
cadians. They  were  clad  in  true  peasant  garb.  Their  heads 
were  covered  with  a  black  kerchief,  fastened  under  the 
chin.  They  wore  a  striped  linen  shirt,  the  curious  short 
white  petticoat  that  is  characteristic  of  their  kind,  a 
leather  girdle  with  numerous  pouches,  white  stockings 
without  feet,  and  shoes  the  toes  of  which  turned  up  and 
over  and  were  decorated  with  tassels.  Over  all  this  they 
wore  a  roughly  woven  white  coat,  and  in  their  hands  was 
a  shepherd's  crook.  Their  features  were  classical  and  deli- 
cate, and  a  pointed  beard  and  upturned  moustaches  gave 
them  an  air  of  dignity. 

They  greeted  me  in  Greek,  as  I  was  the  only  other  per- 
son in  the  place.  Then  they  sat  down  and  ordered  slices  of 
Turkish  delight  and  drank  a  glass  of  water.  I  admired 
them  as  fine  unspoiled  products  of  the  Arcadian  paradise. 
In  a  few  minutes  one  of  them  turned  to  me  and  to  my 
astonishment  spoke  to  me  in  fluent  English,  with  an  un- 
mistakable accent.  Before  I  had  recovered  from  my  sur- 
prise he  had  treated  me  to  a  glass  of  resinated  wine.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  spent  many  years  in  San  Francisco  as 
a  laborer.  Like  so  many  others  of  his  countrymen  he  had 
returned  to  his  native  land  at  the  time  of  the  first  Balkan 
war  and  had  remained  there  ever  since. 

When  the  village  barber  knew  I  was  English  he  began 
to  behave  to  me  almost  with  veneration.  Despite  his  ram- 
shackle establishment  and  the  incredibly  distorted  mirror, 
despite  even  the  primitive  utensils  he  used,  his  hand  be- 
came light  as  a  feather  while  he  shaved  the  "Inglesos";  he 
ran  like  a  hare  to  the  neighboring  cafe  to  fetch  hot  water; 
from  rarely  used  bottles  he  poured  fragrant  ointments  on 
my  face  and  my  hair;  he  shaved  round  and  behind  my 
ears  with  quite  embarrassing  care;  he  even  chased  away 
with  exclamations  of  horrified  shame  the  little  village  boys 


who  had  gathered  round,  to  see  the  wonderful  sight.  I  re- 
turned to  the  cafe  after  the  shave,  and  its  habitues  at  once 
pressed  cups  of  coff'ee  upon  me,  which,  if  I  attempted  to 
refuse  them,  they  replaced  by  glasses  of  cognac  or  slices 
of  Rabat  Lahoum.  Leaving  the  village  was  an  ordeal. 
Everybody  ran  out  to  say  and  wave  good-bye.  Children 
ran  up  with  roses.  New  arrivals,  trying  to  find  out  what 
all  the  excitement  was  about,  were  warned  with  urgent 
gestures  not  to  speak  so  loudly  in  the  presence  of  the 
divine  stranger.  Cigarettes  were  offered  lavishly.  I  thanked 
my  host,  who  had  fed  me  with  the  best  all  the  time  I  had 
been  in  the  village,  who  had  given  me  a  bed  and  all  the  at- 
tention that  an  old  and  venerated  friend  could  receive, 
who  had  devoted  all  his  time  exclusively  to  me  ever  since 
I  had  arrived  in  the  village,  and  he  replied  "Tipoti,"  which 
means,  "It  is  nothing — don't  mention  it." 

I  walked  from  Karytaena  along  the  road  to  Mega- 
lopolis, which  was  the  railway  station  from  which  I  in- 
tended to  return  to  Athens.  It  started  to  rain  and  I  was 
glad  to  get  a  lift  in  a  post  wagon,  drawn  by  mules,  which 
had  previously  been  the  property  of  the  British  forces  in 
Macedonia  and  understood  and  obeyed  only  English  words 
of  command  and  abuse,  the  only  words  of  English,  by  the 
way,  that  the  muleteers  understood.  Despite  frequent  halts 
on  the  way  for  slices  of  Turkish  delight — that  strange 
craving  of  the  adult  Greek  proletarian — and,  much  more 
rarely,  glasses  of  cognac,  we  reached  Megalopolis  late  in 
the  evening.  Here  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  only 
hotel  in  the  whole  of  Greece — including  the  most  swagger 
ones  in  Athens — where  the  beds  were  absolutely  free  from 
parasites.  The  explanation,  I  am  told,  is  that  it  is  a  very 
new,  small,  and  unknown  inn.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  actually 
enjoyed  a  quiet  night's  sleep,  and  was  able  to  catch  the 
train  in  the  morning  without  suffering  so  much  as  usual 
from  the  terrific  heat  of  the  Greek  noonday  sun.  When  I 
reached  the  station  I  found  that  I  had  left  a  book  behind; 
it  was  too  late  to  return  for  it,  so  I  sent  a  note  back  to 
the  hotel,  asking  the  proprietor  to  send  it  to  my  address  in 
Athens.  In  a  few  days  the  book  arrived  in  a  neat  parcel 
with  a  quaint  letter  in  English,  which  concluded  with  the 
statement  that  the  hotel  proprietor  was  my  "kindly  ser- 
vant" and  the  added  invocation  to  me  to  "remember  the 
Greace!" 

The  English  language  seems  to  be  making  great  strides 
in  Arcadia,  even  among  those  few  adults  who  have  never 
been  in  America.  (I  am  told,  by  the  way,  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Greek  men  resident  in  Athens  and  the 
other  big  cities  of  Greece  have  worked  in  America  at  some 
time  or  another — an  amazing  proportion.)  I  was  walking 
early  one  morning  along  a  desolate  mountain  road.  I  had 
not  been  able  to  sleep  at  the  inn  where  I  had  stayed,  and 
as  soon  as  the  village  cafe  opened — at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning — I  woke  up  the  landlord  and  paid  him,  cursing 
his  overpopulated  bed,  and  drank  coffee  at  the  cafe  "and 
went  off.  After  I  had  walked  three  or  four  miles  the  dawn 
began  to  break  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  had  not  mis- 
taken my  path.  At  length  there  approached  a  shepherd. 
He  greeted  me  in  Greek,  and  in  as  many  labored  words  as 
I  could  command  I  asked  him  if  I  was  on  the  right  road. 
He  told  me  I  was;  I  thanked  him;  we  said  farewell  and 
parted.  I  felt  very  proud  of  my  progress  in  Greek.  Then, 
as  if  to  shame  me,  this  excellent  fellow,  who  was  now 
clambering  down  the  rocky  side  of  the  mountain,  called 
after  me  at  the  top  of  his  voice  the  following  highly  inter- 
esting words: 

"One-ee;  two-ee;  three-ee;  four-ee;  five-ee;  howdo;^good 
morning-ee;  good-bye-ee;  oh  boy-ee." 
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The  Week  at  Home 

The  Threatened  Strike 

A  STRIKE  which,  if  carried  out  according  to  plan, 
would  completely  tie  up  railroad  transportation 
throughout  the  country  is  threatened.  Already  strike  or- 
ders, effective  October  30,  have  been  issued  to  the  employees 
of  seventeen  railroad  systems,  numbering  750,000  men;  and 
orders  to  an  additional  1,250,000,  to  take  effect  before  No- 
vember 3,  will,  it  is  understood,  issue  shortly.  The  July 
award  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  which  authorized  a 
general  12  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages,  caused  abiding  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  employees.  And  now  the  railway 
executives  have  announced  their  intention  to  ask  the  board 
to  authorize  further  reductions.  Why?  From  the  farms 
and  industries  all  over  the  country  goes  up  a  clamor  for 
reduction  in  freight  rates  as  essential  to  restoration  of  nor- 
mal general  conditions  in  trade  and  industry.  The  laih'oad 
executives  recognize  the  justice  of  this  plea,  but  say  that  at 
present  they  barely  make  ends  meet  (and  even  so  only 
through  retrenchments  which  are  not  economical,  as  sus- 
pension of  necessary  repair  work)  ;  they  can  reduce  freight 
rates,  they  declare,  only  if  they  further  reduce  wages.  The 
employees  object,  on  general  grounds,  to  surrendering  any 
of  the  gains  achieved  in  consequence  of  the  war  and  of 
Government  administration  of  the  railroads;  and,  as  to  the 
particular  present  situation,  they  say  that,  because  of  the 
continued  extraordinary  cost  of  living,  further  wage  re- 
ductions would  mean  for  them  deprivation  of  physical  ne- 
cessities. In  fact,  90  per  cent,  of  the  employees  have  de- 
clared they  will  not  "stand  for  it,"  will  strike.  The 
President  has  called  into  joint  conference  the  public  group 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Board   (that  group  which  represents 


The  Dallas  Netcs 


Off  with  its  head! 


the  public,  as  distinguished  from  those  groups  which  repre- 
sent employees  and  employers  respectively)  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (the  Labor  Board  fixes  wages 
and  the  Commerce  Commission  service  rates) ,  to  consult  a 
compromise:  a  solution  under  which  the  employees  shall  not 
be  deprived  of  necessities,  the  railroad  executives  shall 
"carry  on"  without  financial  loss,  and  freight  rates  shall  be 
reduced  as  required  for  the  general  recuperation.  A  Solo- 
monian  task!  What  a  disaster  if  the  strike  should  really 
come  off,  just  as  all  signs  pointed  to  a  new  era  of  good  feel- 
ing and  cooperation!  We  boast  a  deal  about  publicity,  and 
do  not  know  the  real  thing  at  all.  In  this  controversy  there 
is  a  very  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Everything 
essential  that  is  to  be  said  on  either  side  should  be  presented 
to  the  public  uncolored  by  propaganda  or  selfish  interest. 

A  Bizarre  Affair 
A  House  committee  has  been  investigating  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  Never  was  such  melodrama  enacted  in  Congress. 
After  an  all-day  defense  of  himself  and  his  order  the 
other  day,  the  Imperial  Wizard,  calling  on  "the  Father  to 
forgive  those  who  had  persecuted  the  Klan,"  "tumbled  into 
a  heap."  What  an  astonishing  country  ours,  with  such 
bizarreries  (as  the  above),  such  crudities  (scarce  above 
the  Stone  Age),  such  violences  (for  in  number  of  murders, 
suicides,  etc.,  we  surpass  all  other  nations) ,  such  fanati- 
cisms; yet,  despite  all,  quite  justifiably  the  greatest  hope  of 
the  human  race ! 

An  American  "Book  of  Snobs" 
A  man  named  Rush  was  recently  indicted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grand  Jury  in  Brooklyn  on  the  charge  of  using  the 
mails  with  purpose  to  defraud.  It  seems  that  Rush  has 
been  advertising  (cost  pre-paid)  heraldic  family  crests  at 
$5  each,  that  he  pocketed  the  money  and  failed  to  "come 
across"  with  the  crests. 

It  isn't  Rush's  alleged  crime  that  interests  us,  though 
it  seems  rather  a  pity  that  so  pleasant  a  fellow  should 
languish  in  jail;  it  is  the  statement  that  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  orders  from  judges,  senators,  governors,  etc. 
This  latter  statement  may  be  the  creation  of  some  philo- 
sophic journalist  and  not  literally  true.  But,  if  not  liter- 
ally true,  it  is  ideally  true;  true  in  the  higher  or  Aris- 
totelian sense;  as  Coleridge  said  of  Shakespeare's  world, 
it  "should"  be  true.  For,  though  professed  democrats,  we 
are  as  snobbish  as  those  nations  which  still  openly  and 
shamelessly  cherish  caste  distinctions;  or  aren't  there  any 
left,  are  they  all  professing  democrats?  An  American 
"Book  of  Snobs"  is  indicated. 

In  Time  of  Peace  Prepare  for  War 
On  October  7  a  number  of  interesting  tests  were  made 
at  the  Aberdeen  (Md.)  Proving  Grounds  of  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Department.  The  new  50-calibre  16-inch  gun  on  bar- 
bette carriage  was  fired  at  an  elevation  giving  a  range  of 
over  twenty  miles,  both  gun  and  carriage  functioning  prop- 
erly. The  maximum  elevation  of  sixty-five  degrees  is  cal- 
culated to  give  a  range  of  about  thirty-five  miles.  Haze 
and  consequent  danger  to  shipping  in  the  Chesapeake  pre- 
vented trial  at  the  maximum  elevation.  The  weight  of  the 
projectile  is  approximately  2300  pounds. 

The  greatest  of  bombs  (case  weighing  one  ton,  and 
charge  of  T  N  T  same  weight)  was  dropped  from  an  air- 
plane. It  detonated  nicely,  making  a  hole  twenty  feet 
deep  and  200  feet  in  diameter. 
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The  most  interesting  of  the  tests  was  that  of  a  new 
flashless  powder,  at  night.  Ten  rounds  were  fired  from  75- 
millimeter  guns,  and  only  the  very  faintest  glow  was  visible 
in  each  case.  The  effect  of  this  invention  on  night  engage- 
ments is  obvious. 

We  are  obeying  the  injunction  to  "in  time  of  peace  pre- 
pare for  war."  By  demonstrating  our  preparedness  and 
special  aptitude  for  scientific  war,  we  are  the  better  able  to 
enforce  our  pacific  wishes. 

Other  Things 

The  National  Conference  on  Unemployment  adjourned 
sine,  die  on  the  13th,  leaving  a  standing  committee  "to 
continue  the  work  in  progress  of  emergency  organization 
throughout  the  country,"  "to  continue  until  the  present 
unemployment  emergency  is  passed,"  and  "authorized  to 
reconvene  the  conference  at  any  time  it  shall  deem  wise." 

The  Panama  Canal  Tolls  Bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
10th.     We  bow  our  head  in  shame. 

Lloyd  George  and  Unemployment 

LLOYD  GEORGE  is  said  to  be  even  more  worried  about 
unemployment  problems  than  about  the  Irish  affair. 

As  with  us,  there  is  the  emergency  problem  of  immediate 
relief,  and  there  are  the  fundamental  problems  of  recon- 
struction, of  devising  a  machinery  of  cooperation,  of  fram- 
ing policies  against  unemployment  crises  in  future.  But 
British  solutions,  at  best,  must  lack  the  approach  to  posi- 
tiveness  of  which  ours  are  capable;  because  Britain  is  so 
much  more  dependent  on  foreign  trade.  Britain,  above  all 
other  nations,  requires  world-peace.  It  may  seem  singular 
that  the  Government  should  be  more  alarmed  than  ever 
before  about  unemployment,  when  official  figures  show  an 
extraordinary  and  steady  improvement  of  late  in  respect 
of  the  number  of  unemployed. 

But  the  winter  approaches,  when  unemployment  must 
increase  again.  Hitherto  serious  trouble  has  been  averted 
by  doles.  And  now,  while  the  taxpayer  cries  out  for  mercy, 
the  unemployed  cry  out  that  the  doles  must  be  more  gen- 
erous. The  philosopher  sees  the  working-classes  demoral- 
ized by  doles,  the  historian  tells  how  Rome  was  ruined  by 
doles.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  unemployed  must 
get  work  or  be  supported  by  doles  or  starve.  Extension 
of  public  works?  The  effect  on  the  groaning  taxpayer  is 
the  same  as  that  of  doles.  The  true  solution  of  course  is 
restoration  of  industry  to  normal.  But  that  is  dependent 
on  restoration  of  foreign  trade,  which  in  turn  waits  upon 
restoration  of  stability  and  well-being  in  foreign  countries 
— and  all  that  is  a  slow  process.  Yet  surely  something  may 
be  done  by  the  Government  to  hasten  the  recovery  of  for- 
eign trade.  Why,  yes.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Government 
insure  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  etc.,  who  are 
timid  about  foreign  ventures.  Gambling,  that  is,  on  a 
magnificent  scale;  a  desperate  counsel. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Keen  critics 
point  out  that  the  ratio  of  the  unemployed  to  the  total 
population  is  much  smaller  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  say  that  the  ratio  is  falling  much 
more  rapidly  in  Britain  than  in  the  United  States.  They 
hint  that  Lloyd  George  is  more  alarmed  aboiit  his  own 
political  head  than  about  the-  unemployment  situation.  The 
Labor  Party,  they  tell  you,  is  using  the  unemployment  issue 
as  a  flail  to  beat  Lloyd  George  with.  To  change  the  meta- 
phor, they  hope  to  ride  into  power  on  the  unemployment 
issue.  They  see  that  charger  about  to  fall  into  a  decline, 
and  propose  to  mount  him  and  point  him  toward  White- 
hall while  he  is  still  mettlesome  and  answerable  to  the 
spur.  Perhaps  the  critics  "have  reason"  up  to  a  point. 
Until  human  nature  changes,  politicians  will  be  thinking 
about  party  when  they  should  be  thinking  about  the  com- 
monweal. But,  assuming  the  critics  to  be  right,  since  gov- 
ernment  of   England   at   this   critical   time   by   the    Labor 


Party  would  probably  be  a  calamity  (they  require  more 
political  education),  Lloyd  George's  solicitude  for  his  Coali- 
tion operates  as  though  it  were  pure  solicitude  for  the  com- 
monweal.   And,  after  all,  perhaps  it  is  that,  or  almost. 


Morris  for  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 

Am  I  in  for  an  operation  or  a  manicure? 

Incomparable  France 

France  as  Mediator 

FRANCE  is  hoping  against  hope  for  a  guarantee  of  her 
security  by  the  Powers  such  as  to  justify  reduction  of 
her  army  to  half  its  present  strength  or  even  lower.  Such 
a  guarantee  would  be  the  treaty  which  President  Wilson 
and  Lloyd  George  signed,  but  which  our  Senate  has  declined 
to  ratify,  if  ratified  by  Senate  and  Parliament  (ratification 
by  Parliament  would  certainly  follow  ratification  by  the 
Senate).  That  treaty,  it  will  be  remembered,  pledges  to 
France  the  assistance  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
case  of  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  France.  Any  other 
guarantee  of  equal  virtue  (if  such  could  be)  would  be 
equally  acceptable.  Some  say  that  the  French  delegates 
will  go  to  Washington  in  a  bargaining  spirit;  that  they  will 
support  the  American  (presumed  to  be  also  the  British) 
programme  regarding  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  and  re- 
garding reduction  of  naval  armaments,  only  if  they  get 
their  precious  guarantee. 

We  think  the  French  are  too  magnanimous  and  too  wise 
to  act  thus.  On  the  contrary,  certain  inspired  French  jour- 
nals have  suggested  that  France  has  an  opportunity  to  play 
at  the  Conference  the  most  august  of  roles — that  of  medi- 
ator. In  respect  to  reduction  of  naval  armaments,  France 
is  disinterested;  she  has  by  considered  policy  ceased  to  pos- 
sess offensive  naval  strength.  With  unembarrassed  eye  she 
sees  the  advantage  to  the  world  in  abandonment  of  naval 
competition.  And  though  she  has  a  great  possession  in 
Indo-China  and  owns  important  Pacific  islands  and  has 
borne  her  guilty  part  in  "exploitation"  of  China  (e.  g.,  the 
Yun-nan  concessions) ,  the  Oriental  trade  is  not  to  her  a  vital 
'matter,  as  it  is  to  Japan  and  Great  Britain  and  (yes,  pro- 
spectively) the  United  States.     Here,  too,  she  can  be  disin- 
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American  mountain  resort  and  summer  headquarters  of  the  Government — Bagnio,  Benguet  Province,  Philippines 


terested.  Moreover,  the  French,  as  no  other  western  na- 
tion, are  artistically  sympathetic  with  Japan  and  China  and 
the  faery  Pacific  (though  the  Pacific  isles  be  vulgarized  by 
Western  invasion  and  the  natives  die  of  sheer  disgust,  the 
magic  of  those  isles  will  live  forever,  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  most  exquisite  French  prose).  The  best  West- 
ern interpretation  of  China  (excepting  some  glorious  ones 
like  Wells  Williams  and  Waley)  is  French.  French  culture 
enjoys  immense  prestige  in  the  Orient.  The  French  have 
never  displayed  racial  insolence  toward  the  Mongoloid. 
France  is  ideally  fitted  for  the  role  of  mediator  at  the 
Washington  Conference. 

,  Exit  the  Camel 

The  French  military  authorities  are  projecting  a  trial 
trip  from  Tuggurt  in  Algeria  to  Burrum  on  the  Niger  east 
of  Timbuktu,  with  several  caterpillar  trucks  of  a  special 
type.  Should  the  experiment  be  successful,  the  camel  will 
be  largely  superseded  on  the  caravan  routes  and  the  com- 
mercial value  of  France's  African  empire  will  be  immensely 
enhanced.     Enter  the  white  man,  exit  the  picturesque! 

Marshal  Foch  Knows  Fear 
Marshal  Foch  is  in  strict  training.  He  faces  his  Ameri- 
can campaign  with  more  apprehension  than  ever  he  knew 
when  facing  the  German  lines.  The  marshal  has  noted  the 
condition  of  Marshal  Fayolle,  just  returned  from  America, 
with  his  Gallic  stomach  in  all  probability  permanently 
ruined.  Day  and  night  the  great  soldier,  who  is  also  a  great 
friend,  murmurs:  "Poor  Fayolle!" 


Upper  Silesia 


THE  League  Council  has  finished  its  most  important, 
at  any  rate  most  embarrassing,  job  to  date.  Its  recom- 
mendations concerning  Upper  Silesia  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  reports  thereof  (which  agree)  may,  we 
think,  be  accepted  as  in  the  main  correct.  Upper  Silesia 
is  divided  politically,  two-thirds  of  its  area  going  to  Ger- 
many, but  the  "industrial  triangle"  (Le  Chapeau)  is  cut 
through  so  as  to  give  Poland  the  major  part  of  the  mineral 
wealth,  developed  and  undeveloped.  The  line  of  division 
is  somewhat  more  favorable  to  Poland  than  the  Sforza  line. 
But,  though  Upper  Silesia  is  politically  divided,  the  "indus- 
trial triangle"  is  to  remain  for  a  term  of  years  an  indus- 
trial and  economic  unit,  under  the  direction  of  an  interna- 
tional commission.  This  arrangement  has  a  certain  un-^ 
earthly  beauty,  but  we  fear  it  is  impracticable. 

Upon   the  first   hint   of  the   Council's   decision,   Germany 


(the  voice  of  Chancellor  Wirth  topping  all)  let  out  a  ter- 
rific noise  made  up  of  objurgations  and  threats.  Wirth  and 
his  Coalition  Government  (the  "Government  of  Fulfill- 
ment") must  go,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  reactionary  Govern- 
ment; the  London  programme  must  be  repudiated  instanter; 
the  Loucheur-Rathenau  agreement  (under  consideration 
by  the  Reichstag)  must  be  rejected;  etc.,  etc.  But  already 
the  hideous  clamor  (whose  choral  character  was  suspicious, 
suggesting  a  concerted  effort  to  intimidate  the  Council  into 
altering  its  decision)  has  died  down  and  almost  away,  and 
no  action  has  been  taken  pursuant  to  the  threats.  The 
situation,  however,  is  about  as  harmless  as  a  vial  of  lead 
fulminate. 

We  are  not  flippant  about  the  matter.  Mr.  Balfour  de~ 
clares  that  the  Council's  decision  is  just  and  that  its 
boundary  line  corresponds  as  closely  as  conscientious  in- 
genuity can  make  it,  to  the  plebiscite  resuks.  We  make  no 
doubt  this  is  true.  But  when  Mr.  Balfour  goes  on  to  say 
that  "if  the  two  parties  show  ordinary  prudence  and  an 
ordinary  sense  of  self-interest  tl^^^'  will  be  able  to  make 
the  scheme  a  working  proposition,  rt^e  do  not  go  with  him. 
Hitherto  (i.  e.,  since  the  armistice)  the  people  of  Upper 
Silesia  have  displayed  far  less  than  ordinary  prudence  and 
far  less  than  an  "ordinary  sense  of  self-interest,"  whereas, 
it  seems  to  us,  extraordinary  prudence  and  an  extraordi- 
narily just  sense  of  self-interest  are  required  to  make  the 
Council's  scheme  a  "working  proposition."  Yet  to  flout 
the  Council's  scheme  as  obviously  fatuous  and  impracticable 
would  be  cheap  criticism.  We  can  think  of  no  surely 
"working  proposition,"  in  the  industrial  and  economic 
sense,  short  of  turning  all  Upper  Silesia  over  to  Germany, 
a  proposition  so  hideously  unjust  as  not  to  be  entertained. 
And  in  the  end  might  not  such  a  surely  "working  propo- 
sition" work  all  too  effectively  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  German  vengeance?  The  Upper  Silesian  problem  is  one 
of  those  things  at  which,  as  at  the  statuary  of  Washington, 
one  laughs  that  he  m.ay  not  shudder. 

The  Sheep  and  the  Goats 

AN  Italian  Socialist  Congress  has  been  in  session  at 
Milan.  An  envoy  from  Moscow  demanded  once  more, 
on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national, the  expulsion  of  Serrati  and  Turati  from  the 
party.  Thereupon  the  delegates  rose  as  one  man  (almost) 
and  hissed  the  Muscovite  and  Moscow.  Those  gentlemen  at 
Moscow  should  follow  St.  Paul's  advice  and  take  account  of 
human  peculiarities  and  prejudices.  For  all  the  flaunting 
of  Red  banners,  the  seizing  of  factories,  etc.,  the  sentiment 
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of  Internationalism  has  displaced  passionate  love  of  country 
in  few  Italian  hearts.  The  policy  of  no  compromise,  of  the; 
International  leaders,  separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  to 
be  sure;  but  the  sheep,  though  choice,  are  discovered  to 
be  few^. 

Melted  Into  Air 

SIR  ROBERT  HORNE,  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, sadly  admits  that  the  hopes  conceived  of  the 
British-Soviet  trade  agreement  have  "melted  into  air,  into 
thin  air."  Lord  Curzon  declared  the  other  day  that  Musco- 
vite anti-British  propaganda  is  in  full  blast,  never  more 
active.  Mr.  Urquhart,  head  of  a  great  combination  which, 
under  the  Tsarist  regime,  possessed  great  mining  proper- 
ties in  Russia,  reports,  after  months  of  negotiation  with 
Moscow,  that  it  is  no  use  trying  to  deal  with  the  Moscow 
Government;  their  promises  are  hollow,  their  purposes  un- 
changed, their  talk  of  concessions,  compromises,  relaxations, 
but  camouflage,  marking  of  time,  what  our  older  writers 
called  "neat"  (i.  e.,  pure)  "delusions." 

Dares  He  Put  It  to  the  Touch? 

IT  is  reported  that  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  President  of  the 
Canton  Republic,  has  collected  a  considerable  army  and 
is  marching  north  to  boldly  "put  it  to  the  touch,  to  win  or 
lose  it  all."  He  says  he  is  going  to  take  Peking,  to  over- 
throw the  Peking  Government,  that  Government  of 
tuchuns  and  reactionaries,  "unconstitutional,  compromised 
by  its  dealings  and  relations  with  Japan,  shackled  by 
Japanese  influence;"  to  make  his  constitutional  Govern 
ment  [there  is  color  for  this  claim  of  "constitutional"]  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name  the  "Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China"  (all  China).  Does  Sun-Yat-sen  mean  what  he 
says,  or  is  he  only  playing  to  the  gallery  of  Powers,  hoping 
by  "reiterated  banging  of  drums"  to  make  them  sit  up  and 
listen  to  his  demand  for  representation  at  the  Washington 
Conference?  If  the  former,  he  has  undertaken  a  large 
order.  For  we  doubt  the  Doctor  is  as  competent  at  war- 
craft  as  Wu  Pei-fu  or  old  Chang  Tso-lin,  or  that  he  has  as 
good  troops  as  the  latter's  Manchurians.  He  will  do  well 
to  take  with  him  a  large  contingent  of  Yunnanese  moun- 
taineers, hardy  men  and  brave. 

The  Wisdom  of  Hirohito 

NOT  until  the  ban  was  lifted  the  other  day,  not  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Empire,  have  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple been  permitted  to  demonstrate  the  joy  they  felt  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  That  is  all  changed  now.  Crown 
Prince  Hirohito  received  a  tremendous  ovation  on  his  re- 
turn from  Europe.     He  issued  a  message  to  the  people. 

"I  confess,"  says  the  Prince  (in  the  translation  made  for 
the  Associated  Press),  "that  there  are  a  number  of  things 
which  we  have  yet  to  learn  from  the  countries  I  visited.  It 
is  my  ardent  wish  that  the  whole  nation  apply  itself  with 
redoubled  energy  to  the  promotion  of  national  prosperity 
by  adopting  whatever  is  good  that  foreign  countries  pos- 
sess." 

One  should  like  to  have  the  Prince's  definition  of  "what- 
ever is  good."  The  right  definition  is  needed ;  for  one  is  apt 
sometimes  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bland  that  Japan  might  better 
have  adopted  nothing  from  foreign  countries  than  to  adopt 
so  much  of  bad  as  she  has  adopted. 

The  Central  American  Federation 

THE  new  Central  American  Federation  (comprising  the 
states  of  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Salvador)  began 
business  on  October  10,  with  the  assumption  of  office  by  the 
Provisional  Federal  Council.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  will  soon  join  the  federation,  bringing 


up  its  population  from  approxim.ately  four  millions  to  ap- 
proximately five  millions.  Thus  would  be  revived  that  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  Central  America  which  pre- 
cariously existed  from  1823  to  1839.  The  Government  of 
the  new  republic  is  otherwise  closely  copied  after  ours;  but 
the  executive  power  (as  in  Switzerland)  is  vested  in  a 
Federal  Council,    Long  life  to  the  new  republic! 

Miscellaneous 

THE  lips  of  the  conferees  on  Ireland  are  sealed;  but  it 
has  been  officially  announced  that  Lloyd  George  expects 
to  attend  the  Washington  Conference  for  a  short  time, 
whence  it  is  irresistibly  inferred  that  the  Irish  negotiation 
is  going  smoothly. 

The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  the  insurgent  Moors  on  thd 
run  in  the  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco. 

A  Greek  report  tells  of  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  which  lasted  from  September  30  to  October  8,  the- 
Greeks  defending  their  old  line  covering  Brusa,  Eskishehri, 
and  Afium  Karahissar,  on  which  they  have  fallen  back,  and 
the  Turks  trying  to  storm  it.  All  along  the  line,  says  the 
dispatch,  the  Greeks  had  the  advantage,  and  before  Afium 
Karahissar,  where  was  the  main  Turkish  concentration,, 
they  won  "a  brilliant  victory." 

No  further  news  concerning  the  rampaging  Moplahjs.  of 
India.  All  good  Indians,  we  hear,  have  been  asked  to  strite 
on  the  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  sets  foot  on  Indian  soil. 

It  is  rumored  that  Japan  will  try  to  persuade  the  Chinese 
Government  to  agree,  after  all,  to  dual  negotiation  of  the 
Shantung  controversy;  and  that,  should  China  refuse  (as 
almost  certainly  she  will),  Japan  will  request  President 
Harding  to  mediate.  Merest  rumor,  perhaps,  but  inter- 
esting. 

Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold,  in  a  practical  view,  of 
the  labors  of  the  League  Assembly,  it  was  at  any  rate  im- 
mensely stimulating  and  edifying  to  listen  to  the  magnifi- 
cent Cecil  voicing  liberal  aspirations,  and  his  cousin,  the 
superb  Balfour,  voicing  the  conservatism  of  experience. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 


Morris  tor  Geortje  Maitheic  Adams  Servke 

"Never  mind  how  he  got  there.  Herb,  take  him  off" 
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"What  Are  You  G 

Fifty  years  ago  Boss  Tweed  hurled  this  defiance  at 

history.  But  the  Tammany  Tiger  still  livi 

with  the  question:  "Wha\ 


THE  arrest  of  Boss  Tweed  on  October  28,  1871— jUSt 
fifty  years  ago — marked  the  first  great  step  in  the 
dowTifall  of  the  Tammany  ring  that  ruled  and  robbed  New 
York  at  that  period.     The   head  of  the   Tammany  organi- 

zation  was 
taken  into  cus- 
tody in  a  civil 
suit  brought  by 
Charles  O'Con- 
or,  on  behalf 
of  the  people, 
on  charges 
of  malfeasance, 
and  bail  was 
set  at  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  an 
amount  the  po- 
1  i  t  i  c  a  1  boss, 
who  was  a 
humble  chair- 
maker  by  pro- 
fession, had  no 
difficulty  in 
producing. 

Thomas  Nast,  the  famous  cartoonist,  had  vigorously 
assailed  Tweed  and  his  ring  in  the  pages  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  and  his  campaign  against  the  boss  and  his  co-con- 
spirators was  one  of  the  great  factors  in  bringing  about 
Tweed's  imprisonment  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Tam- 
many machine.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  Thomas 
Nast's  cartoons  of  the  Tweed  period  was  the  picture  en- 
titled "The  Tammany  Tiger  Loose;  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?"  which  we  reproduce  at  the  lower  left  hand 
of  this  page.  Nast  originated  the  tiger  as  the  Tammany 
symbol  and  this  cartoon  was  the  first  use  of  it.  In  the 
amphitheatre    seats    may    be    seen    Tweed,    Sweeny,    Hall, 


Connolly  and  other  Tammany  leaders  of  fifty  years  ago. 
One  of  Nast's  best-known  caricatures  of  Tweed  repre- 
sented that  Tammany  dictator  with  a  money-bag  in  place 
of  a  head,  a  dollar-mark  forming  the  features  of  the  face. 
Nast's  representation  of  Tweed's  huge  diamond  shirt-stud 
particularly  offended  the  Tammany  leader.     "We  must  stop 


T/ze   Tammany   Tiger   Loose" — A    revi 
The  Independent  ai 

them  damned  pictures,"  said  Tweed;  "my 
constituents  can't  read  but  they  can  see  pic- 
tures." 

The  chief  figures  in  the  Tammany  ring 
were  Tweed,  who  was  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works;  A.  Oakey  Hall,  Mayor  of 
New  York;  "Slippery  Dick"  Connolly,  Comp- 
troller of  the  city;  and  Peter  B.  Sweeny, 
who  was  nicknamed  "the  Brains."  In  less 
than  thirty  months  this  precious  gang  had  defrauded  the 
city  of  a  round  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  emptied  the 
treasury,  and  added  more  than  fifty  millions  to 
the  public  debt,  which  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations will  have  to  pay.  The  looting  of  the  city's  treas- 
ury was  conducted  on  simple  lines.     City  work  was  given 
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To  Do  About  It?" 

The  way  in  which  it  was  answered  is  a  matter  of 
mters  of  New  York  are  again  confronted 
Going  To  Do  About  It?" 


^^ 


Thomas    Nast's   famous   cartoon,    made    especially   for 
Review  by  his  son,  Thomas  Nast,  Jr. 

only  to  "ring"  favorites  and  they  were  told  to  multiply 
their  bills  by  five,  ten  or  a  hundred.  Then  Mayor  Hall  and 
Comptroller  Connolly  marked  the  bills  "O.  K."  and  payment 
was  made  through  a  go-between,  the  claimant  getting  his 
small  share,  and  the  balance  being  divided  between  Tweed, 
Sweeny,  Hall,  and  Connolly. 

Tweed  was  convicted  of  fraud  on  twelve  counts  in 
1873,  and  he  served  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  penitentiary. 
Other  criminal  suits  then  being  brought  against  him,  he 
was  unable  to  furnish  three  million  dollars  bail  and  was 
locked  up  in  Ludlow  Street  jail,  from  which  he  escaped 
in  Deceniber,  1875.  He  was  recaptured  in  Vigo,  Spain,  re- 
turned to  jail,  and  died  there,  April  12,  1878. 

Tweed  accepted  his  arrest  in  1871  very  calmly  and  soon 
after  made  a  speech  to  his  constituents.     In  the  course  of 
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his  address  he  remarked  that  "no  man  is  perfect."  The 
Independent  of  November  9,  1871,  in  an  editorial  concern- 
ing Tweed's  arrest  and  the  speech  he  had  made,  said : 

"  'No  man  is  perfect,'  "  maunders  our  Imperator.  True,  O 
Tweed;  but  in 
view  of  your  enor- 
mous thefts,  your 
encouragement  of 
vice  and  crime  in 
our  city,  your  sub- 
ornation of  bur- 
glary and  forgery, 
surely  your  mod- 
esty will  not  deny 
us  the  right  to 
say  that  you  come 
about  as  near  as 
mortal  may  to  be- 
ing a  perfect  vil- 
lain!" 

The  story  of  his 
arrest  in  Spain  is  interesting.  One  of  Nast's  cartoons,  rep- 
resenting Tweed  as  a  policeman  dragging  two  little  boys 
toward  a  placard  reading,  "Reward.  No  Questions  Asked," 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  city  authorities  of  Vigo, 
Spr.in.  They  identified  Tweed  from  Nast's  caricature  and 
arrested  him  as  a  kidnapper !  News  of  the  arrest  of  "Twid" 
was  cabled  to  New  York.  Officers,  promptly  despatched  to 
Spain,  identified  Tweed  and  brought  him  back  to  Ludlow 
Street  jail. 

The  New  York  Nation  asserted  that  the  only  conse- 
quence of  thieving  that  the  ring-leaders  dreaded  was  a 
violent  death,  and  Nast  made  a  memorable  cartoon  showing 
the  four  cringing  knaves  under  the  shadow  of  a  gallows 
that  was  equipped  with  four  noosed   ropes. 


The  Railroad  Crisis 

THE  people  of  the  United  States  are  again  face  to 
face  with  the  question  of  how  they  are  to  protect 
their  life-and-death  interest  in  the  uninterrupted 
operation  of  the  railroads.  Under  Grover  Cleveland, 
such  an  attack  upon  the  public  safety  as  is  now  thi-eat- 
ened  was  met  in  the  right  way — by  the  full  physical 
power  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  defense 
of  its  citizens  as  a  whole.  Under  Woodrow  Wilson,  a 
frightened  President  and  Congress,  bullied  by  railroad 
labor  leaders,  authorized  the  surrender  to  terrorism 
known  as  the  Adamson  Law — a  law  whose  real  vicious- 
ness  lay  less  in  the  concrete  concessions  it  made  than 
in  the  fact  of  making  auTj  concessions  under  such 
threats.  We  hope  and  expect  that  President  Harding, 
if  there  is  any  grave  suspension  of  transportation,  will 
act  strongly  as  the  defender  of  all  the,  people  of  the 
country. 

We  believe,  also,  that  any  serious  failure  of  rail 
transportation  will  be  met  and  remedied  for  the  mo- 
ment as  in  the  last  great  British  rail  strike — by  an 
aroused  people  manning  engines  and  trains,  switches 
and  signals,  and  operating  the  railroads  for  themselves 
until  the  strikers  come  to  realize  here,  as  they  did  in 
England,  that  the  world  can  get  along  without  them  if 
it  chooses  to — that  the  members  of  the  rail  Brother- 
hoods, though  they  may  be  essential  under  normal 
conditions,  are  yet  not  indispensable  on  their  own 
terms. 

But  vigorous  executive  and  popular  action  will  not 
in  themselves  do  more  than  surmount  a  crisis.  The  real 
problem  will  remain.  In  looking  for  a  way  to  settle  that 
problem  permanently,  we  shall  need  to  begin  by  realiz- 
ing that  the  method  embodied  in  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  has  for  the  present  failed,  and  by  understanding 
why  it  has  failed. 

The  Labor  Boai'd  plan  essentially  I'ests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  an  informed  public  opinion  will  induce 
both  parties,  in  each  dispute  considered,  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Board:  that  this  public  opinion  (when 
special  pressure  from  it  is  necessary)  will  be  the  final 
force  preventing  serious  interruption  of  that  transpor- 
tation on  which  the  very  existence  of  the  country  de- 
pends. That  no  dangerous  dispute  might  be  hidden  by 
failure  of  a  railroad  or  its  employees  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter for  decision,  the  Labor  Board  was  authorized  to 
investigate  any  issue  it  saw  fit:  and  to  make  its  inves- 
tigation effective  it  was  given  unlimited  powers  to 
compel  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  records.  It  was  a  reasonable  expectation  that  under 
such  a  system  most  issues  between  the  railroads  and 
their  employees  would  be  composed  without  interrup- 
tion of  traffic.  But  for  the  case  of  a  strike  in  defiance 
of  the  finding  of  the  Board,  and  presumptively  there- 
fore in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  the  Transportation 
Act  made  no  explicit  provision.  The  Labor  Board  has 
no  legal  power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  Like  the  similar 


emergency  authority  in  Canada,  it  may  make  a  public 
finding  that  a  party  to  an  issue  has  refused  to  abide  by 
its  decision;  but  unlike  the  Canadian  plan,  there  is  no 
power  in  the  Labor  Board  even  to  forbid  a  strike  while 
its  inquiry  is  under  way.  In  the  present  emergency,, 
therefore,  the  question  arises:  Has  the  Labor  Board 
already  exhausted  its  power  of  compulsion  through  pub- 
lic opinion? 

One  further  step  seems  to  us  possible:  the  success 
or  failure  of  it  would  determine  whether  reliance  on 
public  opinion  unexpressed  in  definite  law  is  an  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  public  interest  in  transporta- 
tion. It  seems  to  us  that  the  public  members  of  the 
Board  might  well  feel  justified  in  telling  the  country, 
in  a  formal  finding,  that  the  threatened  strikes  are 
unwarranted,  and  why  they  are  unwarranted.  In  such 
a  course  the  public  members  could  command  the  sup- 
port of  the  railroad  members,  and  hence  of  a  majority 
of  the  Board.  That  majority  would  have  to  condemn 
the  strikes.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  confession  that 
its  own  findings,  against  which  the  strikes  are  (at  least 
ostensibly)  a  protest,  were  unfair.  Such  a  declaration 
to  the  country  would  seem  to  test  to  the  uttermost  the 
efficacy  of  non-statute  public  opinion,  in  so  far  as  that 
opinion  can  be  roused  and  directed  by  any  permanent, 
agency  for  dealing  with  labor  disputes. 

Not  only  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  plan,  but  every 
scheme  yet  proposed  for  preventing  strikes  without 
explicitly  prohibiting  them  by  law — including  the  plan 
proposed  by  President  Wilson's  second  Industrial  Con- 
ference— is  on  trial  now.  If  an  anti-strike  finding  by 
the  Board  failed  to  check  the  strikes,  this  would  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  country  must  adopt  some 
more  drastic  form  of  self-protection. 

Correspondents  in  Russia 

IT  is  more  necessary  than  ever  to  use  discrimination 
in  accepting  reports  of  correspondents  concerning 
conditions  in  Russia,  and  especially  as  to  the  Soviet 
Government  and  its  policies  and  acts.  A  number  of 
correspondents  have  been  admitted  to  Russia  and  they 
represent  reputable  newspapers,  a  fact  that  tends  tO' 
give  credence  to  what  they  write.  The  uniformity  of 
their  reports  concerning  the  eleventh-hour  reformation 
of  the  Bolsheviks  and  their  conversion  to  capitalism  is 
suspicious,  however,  and  a  well-informed,  independent, 
Russian-speaking  journalist,  who  has  just  left  Russia,, 
informs  us  that  the  Soviet  authorities  admit  only  such 
correspondents  as  are  amenable  to  their  direction  and 
ccerce  them  by  a  species  of  blackmail. 

A  Campaign  of  Boosting 

SIXTY  thousand  dollars  is  no  great  sum  to  expend 
on  hastening  the  return  of  good  times — if  it  really 
does  hasten  it.  The  Rotary  Club  of  New  York  has  ap- 
propriated that  amount  "to  be  used  immediately  in  an; 
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outdoor  publicity  campaign  on  75,000  billboards  in 
6000  cities  and  towns,  carrying  announcements  of  re- 
turning good  times  and  prosperity,"  But  whether  such 
a  campaign  will  have  any  effect  in  promoting  the  de- 
sired end  may  well  be  doubted.  The  persons  that  have 
to  be  convinced  are  those  who  risk  their  money  upon 
productive  enterprise,  and  Pollyanna  billboards  are  noc 
apt  to  have  much  influence  in  determining  their  course 
of  action.  What  goes  on  in  a  time  of  depression  consti- 
tutes a  vicious  circle.  Depression  creates  unemploy- 
ment, and  unemployment  in  its  turn  creates  depres- 
sion; because  people  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy, 
production  slackens,  and  because  production  slackens, 
people  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  buy.  Ultimately, 
through  one  cause  and  another,  the  circle  is  broken ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  time  of  this  consum- 
mation can  be  brought  any  nearer  by  concerted  shout- 
ing. 

In  the  Background  of  the 
Conference 

THE  most  delicate,  the  most  serious,  and  perhaps 
the  most  vital  issue  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence is  not  on  the  agenda  at  all.  Indeed  the  Con- 
ference may  complete  its  sessions  without  mention  of 
it,  though  it  .will  hover  in  the  background  continually 
and  each  delegate  will  be  clearly,  and  perhaps  uncom- 
fortably, conscious  of  it.  This  is  the  race  issue.  In  one 
form,  that  of  race  equality,  it  was  raised  at  Paris,  and, 
presumably  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  knotty  prob- 
lem of  immigration,  it  was  unceremoniously  shunted 
aside.  As  with  differences  in  religion  or  politics  in  a 
family  circle,  natural  politeness  and  the  desire  not  to 
give  offense  tend  to  keep  it  in  the  background  lest  it 
precipitate  fresh  complications  and  impede  agreement. 
The  Conference  may  possibly,  by  an  adjustment  of  out- 
standing economic  and  political  questions  and  a  com- 
promise of  the  rivalries  involved  in  them,  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  modus  vivendi  without  touching  upon  the 
race  issue  at  all,  yet  it  is  liable  to  crop  up  at  any  time 
and  if  so  it  should  be  faced  squarely. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  exists  a  deep-seated 
antagonism  among  the  yellow  and  brown  peoples  to- 
ward the  white  race.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  after 
centuries  of  arrogant  assumption  of  social  superiority 
and  aggressive  exploitation,  contemptuous  of  old  civ- 
ilizations. The  patient  peoples  of  the  East  have  endured 
a  situation  galling  to  their  pride  and  have  bided  their 
time.  A  few  years  ago  the  white  man's  triumph  seemed 
complete  and  his  tenure  secure.  Now  a  change  has  come. 
The  success  of  Japan  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  stirred 
all  Asia.  The  white  man's  power  was  not  invulnerable 
after,  all.  Brown  man  and  yellow  alike  looked  on  with 
satisfaction  as  the  white  nations  tore  each  other  to 
pieces  in  the  Great  War  and  emerged  weakened  and  dis- 
traught. Perhaps  the  day  of  revenge  was  near  at  hand. 
In  the  background  looms  the  struggle.  The  problem 
is  to  avert  it  by  wise  policy  and  timely  action.  It  can 
not  be  averted  by  fine  words  or  by  ever-increasing  ar- 
maments, and  least  of  all  by  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
issue.  Hope  lies  rather  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at 
agreements  that  conduce  to  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing, redressing  grievances,  and  making  such  ter- 


'  ritorial  and  economic  arrangements  as  tend  to  elimi- 
nate trouble-breeding  contacts.  Hope  also  lies  in 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  white  race  in  the 
regions  of  its  natural  habitat. 

White  civilization  thrives  in  the  colder  climates  of 
the  temperate  zone.  In  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions  it  is  exotic  and  tends  to  deteriorate.  The  yellow 
and  brown  races,  on  the  other  hand,  have  developed 
in  the  warmer  regions.  Nature  is  a  wise  boundary 
maker.  Each  race  is  necessary  to  the  others  and  each 
has  its  part  to  cpntribute  to  the  general  good.  Com- 
merce, the  investment  of  capital,  the  interchange  of 
ideas  are  good ;  labor  competition  in  industry  and  agri- 
culture, territorial  aggression  are  bad. 

There  is  a  factor  in  the  situation  which  is  generally 
overlooked,  but  to  which  the  above  considerations  are 
singularly  applicable.  That  factor  is  Siberia.  To  most 
people  this  word  connotes  a  frozen  waste,  a  place  of 
exile.  Few  realize  that  it  is  a  land  of  opportunity,  art 
outpost  of  white  civilization,  a  potential  home  for  fifty 
million  people.  The  romantic  story  of  the  settlement  of 
Siberia  deserves  to  be  better  known.  In  many  ways  it 
is  the  counterpart  of  our  own  winning  of  the  West.  It 
was  not  a  conquest  of  alien  territory  by  a  Government 
but  an  occupation  of  new  land  by  enterprising  pioneers. 
There  was  little  or  no  fighting,  and  the  aborigines, 
instead  of  being  killed  off,  have  quadrupled  in  numbers. 
Today  the  white  population  numbers  more  than  fifteen 
millions,  and  in  Eastern  Siberia  alone  there  are  two 
millions,  or  more  than  the  population  of  New  Zealand. 
Large  cities  have  sprung  up,  important  industries  have 
been  founded,  and  agriculture  flourishes.  Nordic  vigor 
and  enterprise  bid  fair  to  make  white  man's  Asia  a 
strong  link  in  the  chain  around  the  globe. 

But  at  the  eastern  portal,  the  indispensable  outlet  to 
the  Pacific  of  these  millions,  stands  Japan.  Here  the  his- 
toric procedure  is  being  reversed;  here  the  yellow  man 
is  encroaching  upon  the  territory  of  the  white  man.  It  is 
outside  the  zone  adapted  to  Japanese  settlement,  and  it 
is  inconceivable  that  two  million  white  people  should  be 
subjected  to  Japanese  rule  or  that  the  Japanese  should 
be  allowed  to  hem  in  and  cut  off  from  the  sea  some 
fifteen  million  more.  Yet  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  the  Maritime  Province  and  ac- 
quisition of  its  economic  resoui'ces. 

Much  more  might  be  written  of  Siberia  and  its  possi- 
bilities, but  enough  has  been  set  down  to  show  its  im- 
portance in  maintaining  the  balance  in  Asia  and  avert- 
ing a  future  clash  of  races.  In  the  light  of  this  we  recall 
with  satisfaction  the  declaration  of  Secretary  Hughes 
that  "the  protection  of  legitimate  Russian  interests  must 
devolve  as  a  moral  trusteeship  upon  the  whole  Confer- 
ence," and  that  "it  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  Conference 
will  establish  general  principles  of  international  action 
which  will  deserve  and  have  the  support  of  the  people 
of  Eastern  Siberia  and  of  all  Russia  by  reason  of  their 
justice  and  efficacy  in  the  settlement  of  outstanding 
difficulties." 

That  Japan  must  be  debarred  from  domination  ever 
the  white  population  of  Siberia,  or  the  closing  of  their 
outlet  to  the  Pacific,  is  demanded  alike  by  considera- 
tions of  justice  and  of  wise  policy.  But  if  the  other 
Powers  exact  this  of  Japan  they  must  in  turn  give  due 
consideration  to  Japan's  pressing  problem  of  prcvid- 
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ing  for  her  increasing  population,  and  be  prepared  to 
satisfy  her  just  demands.  This  problem  is  necessarily 
a  difficult  and  complex  one,  and  we  do  not  presume  to 
propose  to  the  Conference  a  ready-made  solution.  If, 
however,  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  emigration,  it 
will  certainly  not  be  to  the  colder  regions,  for  the  Jap- 
anese will  not  go  there.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Japan 
finds  that  the  solution  lies  in  industrialization — follow- 
ing the  example  of  England  a  century  ago, — then  she 
must  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  obtain  the  requisite 
raw  materials;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
to  this  end  either  territorial  annexation  or  the  closed 
door  is  necessary.  And  here  again  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  lest  counsels  of  perfection  and  the  effort  to  attain 
the  ideal  rather  than  the  practicable  lead  us  into  a  posi- 
tion which  means  either  an  impasse  for  Japan  or  the 
militarization  of  China. 

Mr.  Harding  as  Letter- Writer 

Two  important  letters  of  the  President  were  pub- 
lished this  week.  One,  addressed  to  Governor  Far- 
rington  of  Hawaii,  was  evidently  intended  to  be  read 
at  the  opening  of  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  at 
Honolulu  on  October  11,  and  was  so  read.  It  depre- 
cates all  but  a  very  limited  use  of  propaganda,  and 
points  more  neatly  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere  the 
distinction  between  propaganda  and  education. 

Propaganda  aims  primarily  at  shutting  up  the  mind 
against  other  conclusions  than  those  which  the  propagan- 
dists design  to  implant.  Education,  on  the  contrary,  aims  to 
open  the  mind,  to  prepare  it,  to  make  it  receptive  and  to  urge 
it  to  formulate  its  own  conclusions.  Propaganda  would  at 
last  mean  intellectual  paralysis ;  education  is,  when  prop- 
erly employed,  intellectual  stimulus.  It  is  better  that  men 
should  think  than  that  they  should  accept  conclusions  formu- 
lated by  other  men  for  them.  We  have  need  in  these  times 
that  men  should  think  deeply,  that  they  should  realize  the 
necessity  of  settling  their  own  problems. 

3Ir.  Harding  has  given  his  critics  more  than  one  fair 
chance  to  indulge  in  sarcastic  comment  on  his  style; 
it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  he  is  quite  as  often 
notably  felicitous  both  in  substance  and  in  expression. 
There  is  another  passage  in  his  letter  which  we  must 
'quote : 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years  about  the  problem  of 
the  Pacific,  whatever  that  may  be.  I  take  it  to  be  merely  a 
phase  of  the  universal  problem  of  the  race,  of  men  and  na- 
tions wherever  they  are.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  justifications 
in  this  day  and  age,  especially  in  view  of  the  world's  late 
unhappy  experiences,  for  armed  conflict  among  civilized  peo- 
ples anywhere  and  especially  among  peoples  so  widely  sepa- 
rated as  those  on  opposite  borders  of  the  Pacific.  They 
represent  different  races,  social  organizations,  political  sys- 
tems and  modes  of  thought.  Between  them  and  their  widely 
varying  systems  there  may  well  be  an  amicable  competition 
to  determine  which  community  possesses  the  better  and  more 
effective  ideas  for   human   advancement. 

The  other  letter  is  addressed  to  a  Brooklyn  lady  who 
had  asked  the  President  to  define  what  he  meant  by 
"reasonable  limitation"  of  armament.     Says  the  Presi- 
' dent : 

By  reasonable  limitation  I  mean  something  practicable 
that  there  is  a  chance  to  accomplish  rather  than  an  ideal 
that  there  would  be  no  chance  to  realize.  It  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  actualities  ;  to  do  the  best  possible. 

Universal  disarmament  will  be  beyond  hope  of  realization ; 
even  its  desirability  at  this  time  might  well  be  questioned. 
Thousands  of  years  of  history  recording  the  wars  and  con- 
troversies of  mankind  suggest  that  human  nature  would 
require  revolutionary  reorganization  to  make  universal  dis- 
armament possible.  A  consideration  of  the  present  state  of 
the  world  must.  I  think,  enforce  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
•  not  a  hopeful  time  to  undertake  that  kind  of  revolution. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  world  with  the  horrors  of  recent 
experiences  seared  into  its  mind,  and  staggering  under  the 
load  of  debt  and  armaments,  has  generously  justified  our 
hope  for  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the  practical  effort, 
the  sincere  beginning,  that  we  are  attempting.  The  fine  spirit 
in  which  leading  nations  have  received  the  invitation  to  meet 
and  consider  these  things  is  altogether  encouraging. 

To  undertake  the  impossible  and  fail  might  leave  our  last 
state  worse  than  our  first.  The  attitude  of  the  nations  war- 
rants confidence  that  we  will  not  fail,  but  rather  that  sub- 
stantial results  will  be  accomplished,  calculated  to  lessen  the 
armament  burden,  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  armed  con- 
flict. I  feel  that  in  such  an  effort  we  are  entitled  to  the 
support  of  all  people  who  would  be  glad — as  I  can  assure 
you  I  would — to  see  still  more  accomplished  if  possible. 

Mr.  Harding  is  an  excellent  letter-writer;   a  rare  ac- 
complishment. 


Jacobinism  Plus 


A 


NEW-WORLD  journal  which  blends  Jacobinism 
with  unctuous  pietism  is  The  World  Tomorroiv. 
It  is  fertile  in  sanctions  for  any  dubious  thing 
which  contributes  to  the  greater  glory  of  the  "Cause." 
The  noble  end  invariably  justifies  the  questionable 
means.  The  atrocious  wickedness  of  suppressing  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  free  assemblage  and  of  pun- 
ishing sedition,  in  a  bourgeois  democracy,  becomes  a 
crowning  virtue  when  done  in  a  country  ruled  by  an 
oligarchy  in  the  name  of  the  proletariat.  Just  now  this 
journal  is  deeply  interested  in  explaining  the  Russian 
famine.  Is  the  Soviet  regime  in  any  way  responsible? 
Hardly.  A  long  line  of  antecedent  factors  enter  in,  but 
the  Red  masters  are  virtually  blameless.  There  were 
the  Tsar  and  his  ministers,  unscientific  agriculture, 
peasant  ignorance,  the  war,  the  blockade,  Wrangel,  and 
a  few  other  things  and  then  the  "crowning  calamity 
of  the  drought."  Was  there  anything  else — for  in- 
stance, the  ruthless  expropriation  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  the  peasants'  products? 

Of  course  so  obvious  a  factor  could  not  be  wholly  ig- 
nored. It  must  be  mentioned,  even  though  it  is  gaily 
dismissed  as  of  small  consequence.  "While  the  demands 
of  the  Soviet  Government  upon  the  ill-informed  and 
unconverted  peasantry,"  says  this  journal,  "were  re- 
sponsible for  some  failure  to  plant  crops,  they  were 
anything  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  tragedy,  and  the 
Russian  Government  itself,  even  before  the  advent  of 
the  famine,  modified  its  policy  toward  the  peasantry 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  peasants  them- 
selves.'' There  you  have  it.  Euphemism  in  the  explana- 
tion of  a  terrible  tragedy  could  hardly  go  further.  Does 
it  matter  that  some  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders  themselves 
acknowledge  the  culpability  of  the  Government?  Not 
in  the  slightest.  It  is  the  business  of  this  pietistic 
journal  to  give  Soviet  terrorism  and  looting  a  virtually 
clean  bill  of  health. 

For  instance,  there  is  Kameneff,  president  of  the 
Moscow  Soviet  and  chairman  of  the  All-Russian  Com- 
mission for  Combating  Famine,  who  at  the  June  con- 
ference of  the  Communist  party  at  Moscow  had  this 
to  say: 

As  a  result  of  our  food  levies  there  is  a  terribie  shrinkage 
of  the  area  under  agricultural  cultivation,  the  decrease 
amounting  to  nearly  25.000,000  dessiatines  (67.000.000 
acres).  We  have  reached  the  stage  where  the  incentive  for 
developing  their  farms  has  almost  disappeared  among  the 
peasants. 

The  Government's  policy,  Kameneff  further  said,  had 

resulted  in  "agriculture  having  decreased  to  half  of  its 

former  extent."  Might  not  at  least  some  inkling  of  this 
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official  testimony  have  found  its  way  into  the  plea  of 
this  journal  of  pious  revolutionism?  Not  at  all;  since  to 
have  acknowledged  any  part  of  it  would  have  been  to 
admit  a  blot  on  the  Soviet  escutcheon.  "We  have  no  ob- 
jection," says  this  journal,  "to  honest  analysis  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Russian  Government."  Perhaps  not; 
but  it  takes  pains  not  to  record  such  shortcomings 
even  when  admitted  by  Soviet  officials. 

The  other  half  of  the  exculpatory  sentence  given 
above  is  equally  rich  in  euphemism.  "The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment itself,"  it  reads,  "even  before  the  advent  of 
the  famine,  modified  its  policy  toward  the  peasantry  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  peasants  them- 
selves." It  is  a  delightful  picture;  one  thinks  of  joint 
councils,  open  hearings,  suave  negotiations,  concilia- 
tion and  agreement.  Yet  the  plain  facts,  to  everybody's 
knowledge,  are  that  for  three  seasons  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment through  armed  force,  attended  by  massacres 
and  barbarous  destruction  of  property,  made  arbitrary 
seizures  of  food  throughout  the  realm;  and  that  only 
when  the  rulers  were  faced  by  the  utter  collapse  of 
food  production  did  they  abandon  this  policy  for  the 
somewhat  less  wholesale  robbery  of  the  tax  in  kind. 

The  Bolshevik  leaders  are  not  wholly  responsible  for 
the  famine.  All  that  can  be  charged  against  them  is 
that  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  bring  it  on. 
Nature,  in  one  of  her  malignant  moods,  helped  them. 
But  Nature,  even  in  her  most  benevolent  mood,  could 
not  long  have  put  off  a  tragic  climax.  The  outcome  was 
inevitable;  and  the  canting  excuses  of  the  pro-Bolshe- 
vists cannot  shift  the  responsibility. 

Manufacturing-  in  Bolshevy 

THE  ancient  adage  that  there  is  a  time  and  place  for 
all  things  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  story  told 
by  Capt.  W.  B.  Estes,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
a  year's  detention  in  Soviet  Russia.  There  is  a  shop 
manager — doubtless  but  one  of  an  unchronicled  many 
— in  Sovietdom  who  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  and 
in  his  strong  desire  to  serve  the  state  made  a  woeful 
guess.  He  had  seen  much  in  official  Bolshevik  print  in 
praise  of  efficiency,  had  seen  and  heard  much  of  the 
official  counsel  to  produce,  produce,  produce.  Accord- 
ingly he  acted.  The  1,900  men  under  him  had  been  pro- 
ducing only  four  automobiles  a  week.  But  when  1,600 
of  these,  or  84  per  cent.,  were  laid  off,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  same  output  from  the  remaining  300.  Nat- 
urally he  was  elated,  for  he  was  showing  results  conso- 
nant with  the  official  counsel.  But  the  1,600,  who  before 
the  lay-off  had  devoted  themselves  largely  to  making 
things  on  Government  time  out  of  Government  mate- 
rials for  their  own  use  or  profit,  demanded  that  they 
be  taken  back.  When  the  manager  refused,  they  for- 
mally denounced  him  as  a  counter-revolutionary,  with 
the  result  that  he  went  to  jail  while  they  went  back  to 
their  jobs.  When  he  gets  out — if  he  ever  does — he  will 
know  better  how  to  run  a  Soviet  workshop. 

Self- Confidence  Unimpaired 

NOTHING  daunts  the  spirit  of  the  Committee  of  48. 
It  is  still,  after  a  long  series  of  vexatious  .happen- 
ings, intrepid  and  active.  Its  latest  manifesto  recites 
a  long  string  of  nation-wide  evils,  all  "directly  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  we  lack  statesmanship."  And 


the  "we"  is  not  confessional ;  it  does  not  mean  the  Com- 
mittee of  48.  It  means  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  its- 
context  means  that  the  highly  placed  persons  who  ought 
to  know  how  things  ought  to  be  done,  really  don't  know. 
The  Committee  of  48  will  willingly  relieve  them  of  their 
jobs  and  show  the  effective  way.  A  year  and  a  half  ago 
it  first  offered  its  services  to  that  end ;  and  it  made,  for 
a  time,  active  efforts  to  organize  an  independent  politi- 
cal party  which  should  sweep  the  nation.  These  efforts 
did  indeed  result  in  the  formation  of  a  party,  which 
later  polled  254,727  votes,  or  almost  1  per  cent,  of  the 
nation's  total.  But  the  tragic  part  of  this  wondrous  be- 
ginning was  that  at  the  organizing  convention  in  St. 
Louis  the  Forty-eighters  found  themselves  out-talked, 
out-maneuvred  and  out-voted  by  rude  persons  who  had 
been  longer  in  the  game,  and  who  knew  how  and  what 
to  do.  Maybe  on  a  larger  scale  of  opportunities  they 
could  do  better;  but  dubious  as  is  our  present  stock 
of  statesmanship,  there  seems  small  inclination  to  turn 
to  this  particular  quarter  for  relief. 

Gildersleeve  at  Ninety 

To  refer  to  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve  as  the  dean  of  Amer- 
ican scholars  seems  somehow  an  absurdity.  At  once 
the  oldest  and  the  most  distinguished  of  his  fraternity, 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  a  "dean."  In  spite  of 
having  in  the  last  few  years  undergone  some  of  the 
grievous  sufferings  of  old  age,  the  sparkle  in  his  eye — 
and  in  his  words — remains  what  it  was  of  yore.   On 
October  23  he  attains  his  ninetieth  birthday  and  will 
receive,  we  have  no  doubt,  such  a  shower  of  congratula- 
tions from  all  that  is  best  in  the  world  of  learning  as 
no  other  living  scholar  in  America,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world,  would  be  greeted  with  on  such  an  occasion.  It  is 
but  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  recall  the  delightful  as- 
semblage which  eight  years  ago  celebrated  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  his  Gottingen  doctorate ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
pleasure,  too.  It  is  bitter  to  think  of  the  change  that 
has  come  over  the  world  in  those  tragic  years,  and  the 
impossibility  of  renewing  today  the  boyish,  yet  manly, 
reminiscences  of  German  university  life  which  gave*  to 
that  gathering  so  large  a  part  of  its  savor.  Yet  one 
can  not  help  feeling  a  justified  hope  that  what  was 
sound  and  fine  in  that  life  may  once  again  come  into 
its  own.  For  after  all,  and  overlaid  as  it  has  been  with 
so  much  that  is  false  and  mischievous,  the  spirit  of  the 
German  university  has  been  at  bottom  the  spirit  of 
devotion  to  the  truth  and  of  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  In  this  country  Gildersleeve  has  exemplified, 
as  perhaps  no  one  else  ever  has,  the  combination  of 
that  spirit  and  what  is  best  in  the  temper,  taste,  and  tal- 
lent  of  the  English  or  American  man  of  letters.  To  at- 
tempt to  give  in  a  brief  space  any  account  of  his  seventy 
years'  achievement  as  scholar,  teacher  and  writer,  would 
be  an  idle  effort;  still  less  would  it  be  possible  to  con- 
vey in  a  few  words  any  idea  of  the  personality  which 
has  won  the  delighted  admiration  of  three  generations 
of  pupils  and  friends.  It  would  take  the  pen  of  Gilder- 
sleeve himself  to  essay  such  a  feat,  and  that  is  not 
available  for  the  purpose.  To  this  fine  example  of  a  fine 
type — true  American  as  well  as  true  Southerner,  broad 
man  of  letters  as  well  as  accurate  scholar,  distinguished 
no  less  for  his  flow  of  wit  than  for  his  stores  of  learn- 
ing— our  salutations  and  best  wishes! 
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New  Books  and  Old 


Books  of  the  Week 
The  Maritime  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1783-1860,  by  Sam- 
uel  Eliot  Morison.     Houghton 
Mifflin. 
Admirable     story     of    the    days 
when    Yankee    skippers    knew    the 
streets  of  Singapore  and  Calcutta 
better  than  they  knew  the  lanes  of 
their  own  towns. 

Remarkable  Rogues,-  the  Careers 

OF  Some  Notable  Criminals 

OF  Europe  and  America,  by 

Charles  Kingston.    Lane. 

A   book  to   disprove   the    saying 

that  the  only  interesting  criminals 

are  the  ones  who  are  never  found 

out. 

The  Tragedy  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
by  Viscount  Esher.    Dutton. 
The  tragedy,  not  of  his  death,  but 
of  his  final  years. 

WooDROw  Wilson  and  the  World 
War,     by     Charles     Seymour. 
Yale  University  Press. 
Named  here  partly  for  its  own 
sake,  and  partly  out  of  respect  for 
the     series,     "The     Chronicles     of 
America,"  in  which  it  is  the  forty- 
eighth  volume. 


rPHE  glory  which  is  being  acquired 
-»-  by  many  of  the  American  novelists 
may  perhaps  be  contemplated  by  the 
average  reader  without  extreme  or  cor- 
roding jealousy.  But  I  have  put  at  the 
head  of  this  page,  this  week,  the  title  of 
a  book  which  fills  me  with  the  greenest 
envy  toward  its  author.  I  mean  "The 
Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts" 
(Houghton  Mifflin),  by  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison.  The  fun  that  he  had  in  writ- 
ing it,  the  agreeable  research  into  a 
fascinating  past,  the  pleasant  travel 
which  he  has  certainly  undertaken  in 
the  course  of  the  book's  construction, 
and — I  suspect — the  personal  and  an- 
cestral charm  which  the  subject  exer- 
cised upon  the  writer.  Such  a  book 
cannot  smell  of  the  study ;  the  mustiest 
of  libraries  becomes  fresh  and  invig- 
orating when  a  student  is  hunting  up 
records  of  the  earliest  sailors  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Chinese  trading  ships, 
Salem  and  the  East  Indies,  Newbury- 
port  and  Nantucket,  the  whalers,  and 
the  clipper  ships.  The  author  has 
soaked  himself  in  his  subject,  but  he 
has  not  lost  himself  in  it — he  is  always 
lively  and  modern.  The  ice  trade  with 
India  reminds  him  of  the  adjutant 
bird  in  Kipling's  story  who  swallowed 
a  frozen  bit  of  Wenham  Pond,  and 
danced  in  dismay.  I  long  to  quote 
from  his  delicious  description  of  the 
old  Boston  merchants  and  ship-owners, 
or  from  his  pages  about  Donald  Mc- 
Kay, the  great  builder  of  clipper  ships, 
who  poetically  named  his  own  beauti- 
ful creations  "Flying  Cloud"  and 
"Westward  Ho!"  and  "Lightning"  and 
"Glory  of  the  Seas."  He  writes  of  the 
speed  of  these  ships:     "A  speed  of  12.5 


knots  on  a  broad  reach  in  smooth 
waters  by  the  'Resolute'  or  'Shamrock' 
excites  the  yachting  reporters.  The 
'Lightning'  logged  18.2  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  1857"  and  did  15.5  for 
ten  days. 

Mr.  Morison  writes  of  the  wives  who 
accompanied  some  of  the  sea  captains 
on  their  voyages: 

"But  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
brave  women  of  the  sea  was  Mrs.  Cap- 
tain Patten,  of  the  'Neptune's  Car.' 
In  the  midst  of  a  Cape  Horn  gale  Cap- 
tain Patten  came  down  with  brain 
fever.  The  first  mate  was  in  irons  for 
insubordination;  the  second  mate  was 
ignorant  of  navigation.  But  Mrs.  Pat- 
ten had  made  herself  mistress  of  the 
art  during  a  previous  voyage.  With- 
out question  she  took  command.  For 
fifty-two  days  this  frail  little  Boston 
woman  of  nineteen  years  navigated  a 
great  clipper  of  eighteen  hundred  tons, 
tending  her  husband  the  while;  and 
took  both  safely  into  San  Francisco." 
Mrs.  Patten's  age  is  confirmed  by  the 
Boston  marriage  records,  which  give 
her  age  as  sixteen  when  she  married 
Captain  Patten  in  1853.  She  was  Mary 
A.  Brown,  daughter  of  George  Brown 
of  Boston. 

The  history  comes  to  an  end  with 
the  passing  of  the  clipper: 

"The  maritime  history  of  Massachu- 
setts, then,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
America,  ends  with  the  passing  of  the 
clipper.  'Twas  a  glorious  ending! 
Never,  in  the  United  States,  has  the 
brain  of  man  conceived,  or  the  hand 
of  man  fashioned,  so  perfect  a  thing 
as  the  clipper  ship.  In  her,  the  long- 
suppressed  artistic  impulse  of  a  prac- 
tical, hard-worked  race  burst  into 
flower.  The  Flying  Cloud  was  our 
Rheims,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas 
our  Parthenon,  the  Lightning  our 
Amiens;  but  they  were  monuments 
carved  from  snow.  For  a  brief  mo- 
ment of  time  they  flashed  their  splen- 
dor around  the  world,  then  disap- 
peared with  the  sudden  completeness 
of  the  wild  pigeon.  One  by  one  they 
sailed  out  of  Boston,  to  return  no  more. 
A  tragic  or  mysterious  end  was  the 
final  privilege  of  many,  favored  by  the 
gods.  Others,  with  lofty  rig  cut  down 
to  cautious  dimensions,  with  glistening 
decks  and  topsides  scarred  and  neg- 
lected, limped  about  the  seas  under 
foreign  flags,  like  faded  beauties 
forced  upon  the  street." 

I  think  it  is  Mr.  Robert  C.  Holliday, 
in  his  new  book,  "Turns  About  Town," 
who  writes  of  the  danger  that  lies  in 
"reference"  books.  If  you  are  at  all 
afflicted  or  endowed  with  a  reading 
habit  it  is  almost  fatal  to  open  a  good 
one — or  even  a  bad  one.  The  close  of 
the  afternoon  or  the  end  of  the  evening 
will  find  you  still  reading  it.  It  has 
taken  some  self-restraint  for  me  to 
put  one  (a  good  one)  of  them  down — 
only  this  moment — and  write  this  note 
about  it.  The  book  is  "A  Dictionary 
of  Religion  and  Ethics"  (Macmillan), 
edited  by  Shailer  Mathews  and  Gerald 
Bimey    Smith.      I    am    not   wholly    in- 


formed upon  either  of  these  subjects,  so 
my  time  was  not  wasted.  Besides,  I 
enjoyed  reading  about  Adamites;  St. 
Agnes;  Air  Gods;  Benedictines;  Bun- 
yan,  John;  and  Celtic  Religion.  At 
that  point  I  had  to  stop.  Such  is  the 
life  of  a  book-reviewer. 

The  reason  why  books  of  travel  are 
so  easily  ridiculed  is  that  most  of  them 
are  written  in  the  jaunty,  cocksure 
manner  of  the  visitor  who  has  spent, 
often,  as  many  as  four  weeks  in  the 
country  he  describes.  When  the  trav- 
eler has  become  a  resident  in  a  strange 
land,  he  may  write  not  only  with  a 
knowledge  which  brings  respect,  but 
with  a  straightforward  style  which 
avoids  the  pitfalls  opening  before  the 
author  who  strains  too  hard  to  be 
"literary."  It  is  this  combination  of 
knowledge  with  an  engaging  matter- 
of-fact  manner  which  makes  Capt. 
C.  A.  W.  Monckton's  "Taming  New 
Guinea;  Some  Experiences  of  A  Resi- 
dent Magistrate"  (Lane),  one  of 
the  very  best  books  of  its  class  for  this 
year.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  give  it  a 
second  recommendation. 

Reading  some  more  chapters  in 
Charles  Kingston's  "Remarkable 
Rogues"  (Lane),  now  that  the  Ameri- 
can edition  is  available,  increases  my 
respect  for  the  book.  Mr.  Kingston 
has  assembled  a  variety  of  poisoners, 
swindlers  and  assassins,  and  if  his  nar- 
rative is  sometimes  a  bit  vague  (I  am 
precise  enough  to  wish  to  know  in 
what  century  an  event  has  taken  place) 
his  stories  are  frequently  light  and 
amusing. .  It  was  a  nasty  trick  which 
the  bootmaker  played  upon  Herr 
Krupp's  housekeeper,  for  instance, 
when  he  passed  himself  off  as  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  but  the 
author's  recital  makes  it  a  source  of 
laughter.  The  murder  of  Mme.  Houet, 
and  the  almost  classical  case  of  Mme. 
Guerin,  the  matrimonial  agent,  are  two 
other  pleasing  chapters.  You  may  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  association  with 
som  wicked,  wicked  folk  if  you  read 
this  book — and  do  it  without  resorting 
to  prisons.  Prisons  are  disagreeable 
places;  they  invariably  smell  of  bean 
soup. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  evil  associations 
of  Mr.  Kingston's  rogues,  and  look 
upon  the  simple,  the  innocent,  and  the 
beautiful;  three  peculiar  creatures 
called  "Pip,  Squeak,  and  Wilfred" 
(Dutton).  It  is  a  book  for  children, 
an  English  book,  the  equivalent  in 
England  of  Mr.  Thornton  Burgess's 
rabbits,  squirrels  and  striped  chip- 
munks. Pip,  Squeak,  and  the  other, 
as  drawn  by  A.  B.  Payne,  are  followed 
daily  by  thousands  of  children  across 
the  sea.  Pip  is  a  dog.  Squeak  is  a  pen- 
guin, and  Wilfred  is  a  rabbit.  (A 
stroke  of  genius  to  name  a  rabbit  so!) 
Mr.  Payne,  I  take  it,  is  not  the  biogra- 
pher of  Mark  Twain,  the  author  of 
that  admirable  story  of  New  York, 
"The  Bread  Line,"  but  another. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

Fashionable  Anarchy 

The  Glass  of  Fashion  :  Some  Social 
Reflections  hy  a  Gentleman  with 
a  Dustek.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.50. 

ALMOST  before  the  excitement 
aroused  by  "Mirrors  of  Downing 
Street"  has  died  away,  its  author 
launches  a  second  anonymous  satire 
upon  persons  of  note.  This  time  it  is 
not  politicians  and  men  of  business, 
but  two  leaders  of  society — two  elegant 
triflers  of  the  beau  monde — who  are 
forced  to  see  themselves  as  at  least  one 
merciless  critic  sees  them.  The  "Gen- 
tleman with  a  Duster,"  having  dusted 
the  mirrors  of  statesmen,  has  applied 
his  skill  to  .polishing  the  glass  of 
fashion.  He  selects  two  victims.  Col- 
onel Repington  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  As- 
quith.  The  Diaries  of  the  former  and 
the  Autobiography  of  the  latter  are 
used  as  a  text  for  some  pungent  social 
reflections. 

For  this  critic  takes  "Fashion"  very 
seriously  indeed.  Manners  he  regards 
as  no  trifle,  but  as  standing  in  the 
closest  possible  association  with  mor- 
als. The  Gentleman  with  a  Duster 
has  no  democratic  illusions  about  each 
individual  conscience  "privately  judg- 
ing" conduct  for  itself.  He  declares 
his  belief  that  there  must  be  in  every 
community  a  privileged  class,  to  which 
the  multitude  will  look  up  and  by 
whose  example  it  will  be  guided.  "Revo- 
lution can  do  nothing  but  displace 
one  authority  by  another."  Thus 
everything  depends  on  the  character  of 
those  by  whom  the  pattern  is  set.  "By 
the  term  'Fashion'  I  mean  all  those 
noisy,  ostentatious,  and  frivolous  peo- 
ple .  .  .  who  have  scrambled  onto 
the  summit  of  England's  national  life, 
and  who,  setting  the  worst  possible  ex- 
amples in  morals  and  manners,  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  are  mak- 
ing people  talk  about  them."  The 
writer  wants  to  have  these  ostentatious 
people  either  brought  to  a  sense  of 
their  duties  or  expelled  from  the 
heights.  We  need  above  all  things  "a 
valid  aristocracy." 

The  aristocracy  whose  habits  of 
m.ind  are  revealed  in  the  recent  books 
by  Colonel  Repington  and  Mrs.  As- 
quith  is,  in  his  view,  anything  but  a 
valid  one.  He  grants  that  the  gossipy 
Diaries  published  in  "The  First  World 
War"  show  much  military  insight.  But 
he  asks  whether  we  might  not  have  ex- 
pected that  those  bulky  volumes, 
written  while  Europe  was  passing 
through  her  years  of  agony,  and  pre- 
sumably containing  the  deeper  thoughts 
of  the  diarist  at  such  a  time,  .would  ex- 
hibit at  least  here  and  there  a  trace  of 
feeling  for  the  Cause  that  was  at 
stake.  "Nowhere  will  you  find  a 
period  or  a  sentence  of  which  you 
tould  say  'There!  That  is  what  we 
fought  for.* "  We  get  instead  flippancy 
and  persiflage,  coarse  and  at  times  in- 
decent jesting.  What  occupied  Col- 
onel Repington's  mind,  what  he 
thought  suitable  for  recording  at  great 


length  and  publishing  to  the  world, 
v/as  the  series  of  his  luncheons  and 
dinners,  where  he  met  ladies  who 
"looked  a  picture" — decked  out  "in  the 
most  attractive  widow's  weeds  imagin- 
able" by  a  Paris  firm  that  "makes  a 
specialty  of  mourning  for  war  widows." 
Colonel  Repington  recounts  in  his  own 
forecast  in  1917  that  the  war  would 
continue  for  a  long  time.  There  seemed 
to  him  to  be  no  reason  for  stopping, 
r-ince  the  nations  had  come  to  count 
money  no  more  than  pebbles  on  a 
beach,  since  all  of  them  would  prob- 
i.bly  repudiate  their  debts  at  the  close, 
since  so  many  persons  were  growing 
lich  as  profiteers,  and  since  "the  ladies 
liked  being  without  their  husbands." 
This  sort  of  entry  by  the  diarist  rouses 
his  critic  to  a  moral  fury. 

Nor  does  Mrs.  Asquith  fare  better 
at  his  hands.  As  he  reads  her  charac- 
ter in  her  Autobiography,  Margot  typi- 
fies "that  insurgent  class  of  the  com- 
mercial rich  which  broke  into  society 
soon  after  the  second  Reform  Bill,  and 
during  the  years  of  King  Edward's 
reign  completely  overwhelmed  it."  She 
is  not  without  good  qualities — generos- 
ity, kindneps,  freedom  from  snobbish- 
ness. "She  is  a  devoted  wife,  an  ex- 
emplary mother,  and  she  believes  in 
God."  But  she  is  the  sort  of  new 
woman  who  aims  to  be  sensational,  to 
get  herself  discussed,  to  be  admired 
for  her  "social  courage."  In  order  to 
show  this  last  trait  she  flings  herself 
"against  society's  spiritual  paling  of 
modesty,  self-effacement,  restraint,  and 
delicacy."  Hence  her  extraordinary 
tale  of  how  she  shocked  people  in  her 
girlhood,  of  her  successive  amorous  ad- 
ventures, of  intimate  things — now 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  her  memoirs 
—which  a  feminine  tradition  of  reti- 
cence would  have  forbidden  her  to 
mention,  but  which  it  delights  her  as 
an  anti-conventionalist  to  trumpet  to 
the  world.  "She  seems  to  me  definitely 
in  arms  against  all  those  graces  which 
are  the  very  sinew  of  good  manners." 
Then,  with  the  instinct  of  the  satirist 
for  effective  contrasts,  the  writer 
brings  before  us  other  leaders  of  so- 
ciety who  have  kept  the  sinew  of  good 
manners    intact    and    unstrained. 

One  can  easily  anticipate  some  criti- 
cism to  which  this  book  will  be  sub- 
jected. It  will  be  said  that  the  habits 
and  opinions,  the  epigrams  and  man- 
nerisms and  tastes  of  Mrs.  Asquith 
and  Colonel  Repington  are  their  own 
concern,  that  this  savage  dissecting  of 
them  by  an  anonymous  satirist  is  a 
piece  of  intrusivehess,  that  the  ephem- 
eral popularity  of  such  "mirror  writ- 
iiig"  is  like  the  vogue  of  scandalous 
gossip  among  the  vulgar  and  calls  for 
the  same  discountenancing  by  the  re- 
fined. Some  will  object  that  it  is  hyper- 
critical to  blame  an  old  soldier  because 
he  does  not  preach  in  his  diaries,  or  a 
woman  of  fashion  because  she  is  obvi- 
oi'sly  thinking  much  about  the  figure 
she  cuts  before  the  world.  Is  there  not 
even  a  healthy  tone  of  candor  in  these 
two  straightforward  people,  who  do 
not — like  so  many  others — pretend  a 
higher  sentiment  than  they  feel,  but 
just  reveal  themselves  unblushingly  as 


they  are?  Not  a  few  will  contend 
that  the  Gentleman  with  a  Duster 
makes  far  too  much  fuss  about  them 
both,  and  that  nothing  which  either  of 
them  can  say  or  do  has  the  social  and 
national  consequence  here  attached  to 
it.  Let  us  grant,  it  will  be  said,  that 
one  of  them  has  perpetrated  a  rather 
nasty  and  spiteful  sort  of  memoir,  be- 
traying sometimes  the  mood  of  a  dis- 
appointed woman  and  at  other  times 
an  almost  incredible  degree  of  bad 
taste  such  as  we  regret  to  find  in  any 
v/oman  writer  at  all.  Let  us  grant 
that  the  other  has  exhibited  himself  as 
a  purveyor  of  jokes  often  silly  and 
sometimes  a  little  unclean,  on  occa- 
sions which  made  the  joker  in  a  special 
degree  unseemly,  inflicting  upon  us  a 
set  of  diaries  to  show  how  he  preserved 
the  tone  of  the  vieux  gargon  through- 
out the  most  tragic  period  of  the  world. 
But,  it  will  be  asked,  do  such  books  on 
this  account  call  for  more  than  a  pass- 
ing exclamation  of  resentment  and  dis- 
gust? 

Some  of  these  censures  upon  the 
Gentleman  with  a  Duster  have  been 
heard  ever  since  the  appearance  of 
"Mirrors  of  Downing  Street";  others 
are  sure  to  be  provoked  by  "The  Glass 
of  Fashion."  To  the  present  critic 
they  appear  very  largely  to  miss  the 
mark.  Mrs.  Asquith  and  Colonel  Rep- 
ington have  challenged  the  world. 
They  have  drawn  most  elaborate  pic- 
tures of  themselves,  on  the  obvious  as- 
sumption that  their  personalities  are 
of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  these 
pretentious  volumes.  The  observer  is 
thus  invited  to  say  what  he  thinks  of 
the  two  figures  that  masquerade  be- 
fore him,  and  he  may  give  his  judg- 
ment with  just  as  much  propriety  un- 
der a  pseudonym  as  with  his  signature. 
The  Gentleman  with  a  Duster  refers 
us  to  the  text  of  the  books  he  criticises, 
and  he  judges  the  writers  as  they  have 
written  themselves  down  in  volumes 
accessible  to  us  all.  He  draws  our  at- 
tention to  passages,  and  suggests  a 
way  of  looking  at  them,  but  it  is  open 
to  every  reader  to  verify  for  himself, 
and  to  agree  or  disagree. 

Nor  is  there  real  point  in  the  protest 
that  the  whims  and  fancies  of  fashion 
are  of  no  general  or  serious  signifi- 
cance. It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  so- 
cial conscience  is  formed  by  example, 
and  that  what  psychologists  call 
"prestige-suggestion"  has  a  powerful 
influence  upon  morals.  No  doubt  Mrs. 
Asquith  and  Colonel  Repington  are  not 
more  flippant,  but  just  a  little  more 
outspoken,  than  many  others  of  their 
class.  The  strange  feature  of  their 
books  is  not  that  they  should  have 
thought  in  such  a  way,  but  that  they 
should  have  called  upon  all  the  world 
to  take  notice  of  it.  As  Fashion  "ele- 
vates her  darkened  eyebrow"  in  scorn 
of  the  higher  enthusiasms,  the  scorn 
will  be  caught  up  all  too  easily  by  that 
multitude  whose  regard  for  enthusiasm 
is  already  far  less  keen  than  its  regard  . 
for  Fashion.  There  is  indeed  poignant 
and  penetrating  truth  in  this  writer's 
counsel:  "I  suggest  that  we  should 
take  the  measure  of  the  leaders  of 
mankind,  those  who  set  the  fashion  of 
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daily  life,  whose  influence  is  the  moral 
climate  in  which  we  breathe  and  form 
our  opinions." 

But,  though  the  Gentleman  with  a 
Duster  has  been  reproached  for  quali- 
ties that  are  in  truth  among  his  mer- 
its, there  are  other  grounds  upon 
which  he  can  be  fairly  attacked,  espe- 
cially in  certain  exaggerations  into 
which  he  has  been  betrayed  and  in  his 
scornful  allusions  to  "Darwinism."  But 
these  are  no  more  than  spots  on  the 
sun.  "The  Glass  of  Fashion"  is  at 
once  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  one 
of  the  healthiest  books  that  this  pub- 
lishing season  has  given  us,  and  it  is 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  that  the  pres- 
ent critic  welcomes  a  crusader  of  such 
prowess  in  so  fine  a  cause.  It  was 
time  for  some  one  to  speak  out  upon 
the  follies  and  dangers,  the  humiliat- 
ing and  not  seldom  disgusting  freaks 
of  behavior,  the  posing  and  posturing, 
and  general  humbug  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  what  is  called  "Fashion." 
The  mid-Victorian  tradition  of  our 
grandmothers  was  not,  indeed,  quite  so 
radiantly  beautiful  a  thing  as  this 
writer  suggests,  and  it  had  faults 
which  he  finds  it  convenient  to  his  ar- 
gument to  forget.  But  he  is  on  the 
right  lines  in  arraigning  those  whose 
affected  superiority  to  the  mid-Vic- 
torian has  its  source,  not  in  deeper  in- 
sight, but  in  mere  anarchic  rebellious- 
ness against  the  decorous  and  the  de- 
cent. We  live  in  an  age  of  "escape 
from  conventions,"  but  what  we  have 
really  evolved  is  a  new  form  of  the 
very  thing  we  pretend  to  have  super- 
seded. Protest  against  "cant"  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  canting  hypoc- 
risies; the  heralds  of  revolt  have  im- 
prisoned us  under  a  new  tyranny  of 
their  own;  what  may  be  called  with 
justice  "the  convention  of  anti-conven- 
tionalism" has  all  the  faults  and  few 
of  the  merits  of  the  social  usage  it  has 
displaced.  All  honor  to  this  bold  and 
gifted  writer  who  has  wielded  the 
satiric  pen  with  a  trenchant  effect  that 
suggests  a  Tacitus,  a  Juvenal,  or  a 
Swift.  His  epigrams  sparkle  like  dia- 
monds, the  shafts  from  his  quiver 
strike  home.  What  a  world  of  sugges- 
tive meaning,  for  example,  belongs  to 
that  heading  from  Vanbrugh  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  the  chapter  on  Mrs. 
Asquith's  Autobiography!  "Oh,  my 
God,  that  you  won't  listen  to  a  woman 
of  quality  when  her  heart  is  bursting!" 
Which  of  his  readers  will  soon  forget 
the  description  of  the  war-tortured 
world  in  which  Colonel  Repington's 
Diaries  and  other  kindred  phenomena 
were  proceeding,  like  "a  carnival  in 
mid-Lent,  ...  a  brass  band  in 
Gethsemane?"  The  very  resentment 
which  the  Gentleman  with  a  Duster 
has  provoked  among  those  critics  who 
have  shed  all  the  moral  enthusiasms, 
and  are  irritated  that  anyone  else 
should  cherish  these  superstitions  still, 
is  sufficient  proof  that  his  apostolic  of- 
fice has  not  been  exercised  in  vain. 
The  enormous  interest  he  is  arousing 
in  that  public  which  ignores  his  futile 
c'epreciators  is  a  reassuring  proof  that 
there  is  still  something  nobly  respon- 
sive in  the  heart  of  the  reading  masses. 
Herbert  L.  Stewart 
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Uneasy  Hearts— and 
Hands 

The  Tortoise.  By  ^lary  Borden.  Now 
York  :  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

The  New  World.  By  (J.  Murray  Atkin. 
New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany. 

For  Me  Alone.  By  Andre  Corthis.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Frederic 
Tabcr  Cooper. 

RESTRAINT,  control — how  gravely 
they  are  needed  just  now  by  the 
brilliant  English-writing-  novelists  of 
the  younger  and  youngest  schools.  The 
"Anglo-Saxon"  character  is  no  longer 
the  norm,  we  acknowledge:  much  typi- 
cal work  of  the  day  is  strongly  touched 
with  Gallic  and  Celtic  and  Teutonic  in- 
fluences. But  these  foreign  influences 
are  as  yet  imperfectly  assimilated.  It 
sometimes  seems  that  what  our  eager 
story-tellers  have  caught  up  from  con- 
tinental models  is  the  body  without 
the  soul,  their  animus  in  the  lesser 
sense  alone.  Being  anti-Puritan  is  not 
being  pagan  or  Catholic.  Composite  as 
our  race  is,  the  tradition  persists  of 
those  northern  inhibitions  and  re- 
straints, those  reticences  and  decorums 
which,  as  the  growth  of  three  centuries, 
cannot  be  cast  off  like  a  cloak,  but  have 
to  be  plucked  off  like  burdens,  and 
therefore  painfully  and  self-conscious- 
ly. When  we  stop  being  excited  about 
our  new  liberties,  they  will  cease  to  be 
licenses.  And  when  we  have  freed 
sentiment  of  its  canary-cage,  it  will 
forget  to  be  sentimentalism. 

The  author  of  "The  Tortoise"  is  a 
Chicagoan  who  is  the  wife  of  a  British 
general  and  lives  in  Paris.  Her  "Ro- 
mantic Woman"  may  be  recalled  as  a 
somewhat  hectic  adventure  in  un-Puri- 
tan  fiction  with  a  net  effect  of  sophisti- 
cated emotionalism.  The  Puritan  re- 
mained on  the  premises,  if  only  as  a 
bony  relic;  and  through  the  boudoir 
window  you  could  see  the  Victorian 
lingering  in  the  garden  with  Maud. 
"The  Tortoise"  has  a  belated  quality, 
since  it  not  only  makes  use  of  the  late 
war  in  the  plot,  but  deals  actively  in 
that  now  almost  outlawed  article,  life 
at  "the  front."  Accepting  all  this  as 
a  handy  if  now  obvious  means  of  test- 
ing the  hero's  character  and  the 
heroine's  real  feeling  for  him,  we  may 
see  what  else  the  book  comes  to — a  ro- 
mantic story  with  a  happy  ending.  It 
is  about  a  beautiful  temperamental 
wife  who  is  cold  to  her  brilliant  but 
physically  ugly  and  morally  Dobbin- 
like husband.  How  is  a  half-articulate 
and  grotesque  William  Chudd  to  make 
himself  loved  of  a  fair  and  fastidious 
Helen,  wife  or  no  wife?  Well,  that  is 
what  we  are  to  observe.  Luck  takes  a 
hand,  since  there  is  a  moment  when 
she  throws  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
handsome  French  noble  who  has  been 
philandering  with  her,  and  only  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  wrong  moment  for 
him  saves  her.  Therefore  we  feel  it 
to  be  right  that  she  shall  thereafter  do 
the  pursuing  and  the  wooing  of  the 
neglected  and  almost  fatally  injured 
William  Chudd.  There  is  a  most  sat- 
isfactory  curtain,    according   with    the 
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best  precedents  for  this  kind  of  story. 
On  the  whole,  we  get  the  effect  of  a 
W.  J.  Locke  without  his  whimsicality, 
or  an  E.  Temple  Thurston  without  his 
chest  note.  Beauty  and  the  Beast, 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  Amelia  and 
Dobbin — virtue  and  domesticity  vindi- 
cated— such  are  the  timeless  materials 
of  which  Mary  Borden  in  "The  Tor- 
toise" (like  Dorothy  Canfield  in  "The 
Brimming  Cup")  makes  somewhat 
voluptuous  use. 

Sophisticated  emotionalism,  the  en- 
lightened throb,  may  be  taken  as  the 
note  of  "The  New  World."  The  writer, 
"G.  Murray  Atkin,"  is,  it  appears,  a 
Miss  Atkin  of  Canada.  Her  story  has 
to  do  with  a  Canadian  youth  of  Italian 
paternity,  and  the  beautiful  half-Eng- 
lish wife  of  a  dissolute  Italian  noble. 
Dante  Ricci,  at  his  English  school- 
ing, becomes  intimate  with  some  of 
Margherita's  people,  and  the  pair  are 
destined  to  love  each  other.  Margher- 
ita  has  a  low  forehead,  a  low  voice,  and 
low  laughter,  but  there  is  nothing  else 
low  about  her.  She  is  the  great  lady 
and  the  great  lover — within  bounds. 
She  loathes  her  rakish  husband,  but 
her  church  denies  divorce  and  for  the 
sake  of  her  English  "Granny"  she  will 
not  leave  him  otherwise.  So  that 
in  the  end  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  mooning  about,  and  high  discourse, 
and  blameless  sighing,  and  have  got 
nowhere.  Dante  longs  for  his  Mar- 
gherita,  but  he  longs  also  to  be  a 
deathless  poet;  and  finds  practical  so- 
lace meanwhile  in  the  invention  of  an 
Utopian  system  without  a  cog  loose 
in  it.  "A  man's  love  is  protective,  but 
Dante's  love  has  never  grown  to  that. 
His  love  is  a  boy's  love.  It  is  shy  and 
strong  with  a  deep,  si;rong  longing  to 
serve.  So  we  leave  him  with  Tolstoi's 
dream  of  a  New  World  founded  on  the 
'Brotherhood  of  Man'  and  his  own  un- 
spoken hope  that  some  day  the  broad, 
determining  lines  might  shift  and  he 
would  find  himself  agaift  with  Mar- 
gherita."  Clearly  a  woman's  hero  of 
the  negative  type ;  psycho-analysts  take 
notice.  .  .  .  The  story  is  "well  writ- 
ten," the  product  of  a  sincere  inten- 
tion, an  ardent  and  wistful  intelligence, 
and  a  by  no  means  unskilful  hand. 
But  it  lacks  reserve,  control,  the  firm 
touch  of  the  interpreter. 

This  touch  is  present  in  "For  Me 
Alone."  Here  are  economy  of  ma- 
terial and  control  of  mood.  Here  the 
characterization  is  unerring;  the  ac- 
tion, for  all  its  slightness,  a  vigorous 
unit,  free  from  clutter  of  ornament  or 
irrelevance.  The  book  won  the  "Grand 
Prix  du  Romain"  for  1920.  It  is  not  a 
great  novel,  but  it  is  a  real  one,  some- 
thing alive  and  not  merely  something 
made  up.  It  is  romantic,  that  is,  it 
presents  a  virtue  suffering  and  tri- 
umphant, a  womanhood  vindicating  it- 
self as  it  fails  to  vindicate  itself  in, 
say,  the  "Bertha  Garlan"  of  Arthur 
Schnitzler.  Its  vindication  is  that  of 
sacrifice,  of  abnegation  and  compro- 
mise. The  outcome  is  not  happiness 
but  character;  while  in  "Bei'tha  Gai'- 
lan"  the  outcome  of  "freedom"  is  dis- 
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integration.  Not  all  mismated  provin- 
cial wives  are  of  the  same  mould,  and 
therefore  of  the  same  destiny,  as  a 
Madame  Bovary.         H.  W.  Boynton 

Pebbles 

Customor  (in  book  store) — I  want  the 
last  word  in  dictionaries. 

Clerk — Yes,   sir.   Zythum..— Vo/c  Record. 

Francois  —  Waiter,  this  meat  is  as 
tough  as  leather. 

Pierre — Yes,  sir  ;  it's  saddle  of  mutton. 
— Stanford   Chapan-al. 

Post — So  you  saw  the  whole  Johnson 
family?  How  does  the  epileptic  daughter 
look? 

Parker — Very  fit. — Judge. 

"How's  your  cold,   Donald?" 
"Verra  obstinate." 
"And    how's   your   wife?" 
"Aboot  the  same." — London  Mail. 

"Isn't  it  strange  that  all  those  men  in 
the  front  row  are  baldheaded?" 

'•They  must  have  bought  their  tickets 
from    tiie    scalpers." — Jack-o-Lantern. 

Wife — Mrs.  Jones  has  another  new  hat. 

Hubby — Well,  if  she  were  as  attractive 
as  you  are,  my  dear,  she  wouldn't  have  to 
dei)end  so  much  upon  the  milliner. — Lon- 
don  Opinion. 

Pep — Don't  go  in  bathing  after  a  big 
dinner. 

Pip— Why  not? 

Pep — Because  you  won't  find  it  there. — 
Princeton    Tiger. 

The  doctor  had  instructed  the  butler  in 
the  art  of  taking  and  recording  his  mas- 
er's  temperature. 

"I  hope,"  said  he  on  his  arrival  one 
morning,  "that  your  master's  temperature 
is  no  higher." 

"I  was  just  hoping  that  myself,  sir," 
said  the  butler,  solemnly.  "He  died  an 
hour   ago."— New   York   American. 

Two  women,  one  of  whom  carried  an 
infant  of  surprising  ugliness,  entered  a 
car.  A  man  who  sat  opposite  them  seemed 
fascinated  by  the  ugliness  of  the  baby,  and 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  it.  At  length 
the  mother,  annoyed  by  the  prolonged 
stare,  leaned  forward  and  said :  "Rub- 
ber!" 

The  man  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
replied :  "Thank  heavens !  I  thought  it 
was  real." — Store  Chat. 

A  man  and  his  wife  at  a  fair  were  look- 
ing for  the  so-called  Women's  Exchange, 
the  wife  having  some  fancy  work  she 
wished  to  barter  for  the  work  of  others. 

"Will  you  direct  us  to  the  Women's 
Exchange?"  the  husband  asked  of  a  man 
they  met. 

The  man  gazed  at  the  wife,  whose  good 
looks  were  proverbial  in  three  counties. 
"Great  Scott,  man !"  he  exclaimed  impul- 
sively. "You  don't  want  to  swap  off  that 
woman,   do  you?" — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

A  woman  was  annoyed  to  find  her  neigh- 
bor's fowls  continually  over-running  her 
garden.  "Go  next  door,  Jane,"  she  said 
to  a  servant,  "and  point  out  to  Mrs.  Jones 
that  her  fowls  bother  us  a  great  deal. 
Ask  if  she  will  try  to  keep  them  at  home. 
Don't  be  rude  on   any  account." 

The  girl  returned  with  a  satisfied  look 
on  her  face.  "I  don't  fancy  we  shall  have 
them  around  here  again,"  she  said  with  a 
grin. 

"I  hope  you  were  polite,  .Jane,"  re- 
marked the  mistress.  "Oh,  yes,  ma'am," 
came  the  reply.  "Missus'  respects,"  says  I, 
"and  if  your  fowls  ain't  kep'  at  home,  you 
won't  be  getting  so  many  eggs  of  a  mornin' 
and  we  shall  be  eatin'  poultry." — New 
York   Glohe. 


World-Wide  System  of 
Banking  Service 

In  addition  to  technical  phases  of  foreign  banking,  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  offers  a  broad  service  to  those 
engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

From  its  own  files  this  bank  is  prepared  to  furnish  reliable 
information  concerning  the  character  and  credit  standing  vof 
large  commercial  houses  of  the  world.  Through  association 
with  the  leading  banks  of  other  countries  we  can  obtain  special 
reports  covering  subjects  important  to  the  safe  and  orderly 
conduct  of  international  business. 

Nalional  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty-five  Million  Dollars 


W  L  DOUGLAS 

$722  &  $822  SHOES 
$1022  ^!^&^J5-oo 


FOR   MEN  AND   WOMEN 


^^'W.L.DGUCLAS  SHOES"  - 

r    FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER 

WEAR  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 

STYLES  ALL  LEATHERS  ALL 

fe^SIZES  AND  WIDTHS^v^ 


SPECIAL  SHOES 

HAND  WORKMANSHIP 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  WEARING 
W,  £.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

nhe  best  kno'wn  shoes  in  the  ■world. 
They  are  sold  inl07W.L.Douglas 
I  stores,  direct  from  the  factory  to 


you  atonlyone  profit, ■which  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, at  the  lo^west  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  is 
stamped  on  the  sole  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your 
protection  against  unreasonable  profits 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  com- 
bine quality,  style,  workmanship  and 
wearing  qualities  equal  to  other  makes 
selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the 
shoes  are  always  ■worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere ;  they  cost  no  more  in  San 
Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced men,  all  ■working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy 

CA^UTION. — Insist  upon  having  ■W.  L.  Donglas 
shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on 
the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated. 

//  not  for  sale  in  your  vicinify,  order  direct 
fromfactory.    Catalog  free. 


BOYS  SHOES 
$4.50&$5.00 


W,  L,  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
thehighest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with  his  name  and 
retail  price  stamped 
on  the  sole  are  worn 
by  more  men  than 
any  other  make. 


President 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
169  Spark  St..  Brockton,  Mass. 
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Are  You  Still  Sowing 
Your  Wild  OatsP 

Many  men  continue  to  sow  wild  oats  after 
they  have  gro^vn  up — wild  oats  of  reck- 
less spending. 

They  get  nothing  ahead,  arrive  at  old  age 
destitute  and  dependent,  leave  their  fami- 
lies at  the  mercy  of  relatives,  and  friends. 

The  Kriebel 

Systematsc  Saving  PBasi 

corrects  all  this  bv  putting  thrir  savings  and  their 
investing  on  a  practical,  systematic  basis. 

It  enables  them  to  invest  in  hi^h  frade  listed  securi- 
ties on  easy  payments,  and  receive  the  declared  divi- 
dends while  they  are  paying. 

As  one  investor  puts  it,  "The  Kriebel  Plan  does  for 
me  while  I  am  living,  what  life  insurance  will  do  for 
my  family  after  I  am  dead." 

Ask  us  today  for  a  copy  of  the  fascinating  book, "Getting 
Ahead.'*  It  is  the  Peter  Perkins  story  which  is  showing 
thousands  of  people  the  way  to  financial  independence. 

KRIEBEL  &  CO. 

Investment  Securities 

656.137  So.  La  Salle  Street        Chicago 

Kansas  City  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Rockford 
Chicago       Detroit      Cleveland      St.  Leais       Cincinnati 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


EUROF»E      19  22 

Italy,    Switzerland,    France, 

Belgium,   Holland,   England. 

Tlie   Passion   Pla.v 

Limited  parties  enrolliui;   now. 

TrMPI  V  TniTDQ  65  E.  FRANKLIN  STREET 
1  LMrLI.    1  UUI\0  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Teachers 

of  English,  History,  Civics,  etc., 
find  The  Independent  of  very 
great  assistance  in  their  classes. 
It  lends  itself  to  varied  use  ac- 
cording to  the  desires  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  teacher.  Many  who 
have  tried  out  other  periodicals 
end  with  a  strong  preference  for 
The  Independent 

"For  all-around  class-room 
work  I  consider  The  Inde- 
pendent superior  to  any  other 
periodical  with  which  I  hap- 
pen to  be  familiar.  I  have 
used  other  weekly  magazines, 
but  never  have  I  succeeded  in 
finding  one  that  was  as  inter- 
esting and  as  broadly  instruc- 
tive to  students  generally,  as 
your  valuable  publication.  As 
a  weekly  text  book  it  has  the 
twofold  advantage  of  intro- 
ducing students  to  good  Eng- 
lish style  and  of  making  them 
better  informed  upon  the 
really  vital  subiects  of  the 
day."  — H.  H.  Peckham. 
Department  of  English,  Pur- 
due Univ. 

1,500,000 

copies  of  The  Independent  were 
used  in  the  schools  last  year.  Why 
not  have  the  advantage  of  The 
Independent  in  your  teaching? 

Special  school  rates  on  request. 
Address  School  Dcpt.,  The  Inde- 
pendent. 140  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 


English  Literature  and 

Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUR  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Questions  for  Those  Who  Are  Writing  In 
The  Independent's  Essay  Contest  on 
"Disarmament." 

1.  Read  and  analyze  the  article  called  "Chemi- 
cal Warfare  and  Disarmament."  Express  the 
principal  thought  of  the  article  in  a  single 
sentence,   or  at  least  in   a  single  paragraph. 

2.  Write  an  exposition  in  which  you  show  ex- 
actly how  chemical  warfare  may  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  great  armaments,  and 
even  to  the  abandonment  of  war. 
Explain  why  the  United  States  may  op- 
pose the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  gas  in 
warfare. 

"All  great  engineering  advances  scrap  at  a 
stroke,  and  automatically,  the  existing  less 
perfect  instruments"  Prove  the  truth 
of  the  statement  by  telling  of  some  specific 
instance  that  will  illustrate  the  thought  ex- 
pressed. 

Write  an  original  and  imaginative  short 
story  in  which  you  tell  of  the  events  that 
may  take  place  in  future  warfare. 
Imagine  that  you  are  to  debate  on  the 
question:  "Resblved :  That  the  use  of  gas 
in  warfare  should  be  permitted."  Present 
the  arguments  for  the  side  in  which  you 
believe. 
Poetry. 

Read  "Trails."  Explain,  as  if  to  a  class  cf 
younger  pupils,  exactly  what  thought  the 
writer  wishes   to   convey. 

Point    out    the    part    of    the    poem    that   ex- 
presses the  deepest  emotion. 
Point  out,   name  and  explain   the  figures  of 
speech  that  occur  in  the  poem. 
Explain    unusual    words    and    phrases,    such 
as   "casual,"   "unsophisticated,"   "berry-pout- 
ing,"    "glade,"     "laughter-dimpling,"     "titan 
ocean"    and   "runic   islands." 
Questions  on   Literature. 
Read  "New   Books  and   Old"   and  "Book  Re- 
views."      What     deductions     can    you     rnake 
concerning    the    sort    of    books    the    writers 
admire? 

"The  fun  that  he  had  in  writing  it,  the 
agreeable  research  into  a  fascinating  past, 
the  pleasant  travel  .  .  .  undertaken  in  the 
course  of  the  book's  construction  .  .  .  the 
personal  and  ancestral  charm  which  the 
subject  exercised  upon  the  writer."  Ex- 
plain how  all  these  things  make  the  writing 
of  a  book  a  most  delightful  task.  Explain 
how  to  gain,  in  the  writing  of  school  com- 
positions,   somewhat    of    the    same    pleasure. 

3.  "The  author  has  soaked  himself  in  his  sub- 
ject, but  he  has  not  lost  himself  in  it." 
How  can  you  apply  to  your  own  writing 
the   criticism    here    indicated? 

4.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
tell  of  the  heroic  work  of  Mary  Brown  Pat- 
ten, mentioned  in  column  two  of  "New 
Books    and    Old." 

5.  What  makes  any  story  of  the  clipper  ships 
of  the  early  days  of  the  United  States  so 
unusually   interesting? 

6.  Explain  the  reference  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  column  two  of  "New  Books  and 
Old"  to  "the  danger  that  lies  in  'reference' 
books."  Tell  your  own  personal  experiences 
in  connection  with  any  well-known  "ref- 
erence"   book. 

7.  What  is  an  "anonymous  satire"?  Name 
some   famous   satires. 

8.  Explain  the  criticism  of  present  day  liter- 
ature that  is  indicated  in  the  following  quo- 
tations:  "The  convention  of  anti-conven- 
tionalism has  all  the  faults  and  few  of  the 
merits  of  the  social  usage  it  has  displaced." 
"Restraint,  control — how  gravely  they  are 
needed  just  now  by  the  brilliant  English- 
writing  novelists  of  the  younger  and  young- 
est schools." 

9.  What  present  day  literary  changes  are  in- 
dicated in  the  following  sentence?  "Much 
typical  work  of  the  day  is  strongly  touched 
with  Gallic  and  Celtic  and  Teutonic  in- 
fluences." 

10.  Consult  an  encyclopedia,  or  other  work  of 
reference,  and  present  reports  concerning 
the  literary  work  of  the  following,  men- 
tioned in  "Book  Reviews" :  Tacitus, 
Juvenal,    Swift,    Vanbrugh,    Tolstoy. 

IV.   General    Articles. 

1.  Read    "Arcadia    To-day."      Prepare    a   report 

concerning  the  Arcadia  of  the  past. 

2.  Read  "The  Revival  of  Vienna."  Write  a 
contrast  concerning  the  Vienna  of  the  past 
and   the   Vienna    of    to-day. 

3.  What  do  the  cartoons  in  this  issue  show 
concerning   the  power  of   cartoons  ? 
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Histoiy,  Civics  and 

Economics 

By  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former   Principal   of  the   High   School 

of  Commerce,  New  York 

I.     The      Final      Drive     Against     War; 
Time    of    Peace    Prepare    for    War. 

1.  Summarizing  the  case  for  and  against 
use  of  gas  in  future  wars"  do  you  want 
the  United  States  to  "oppose  prohibition" 
of  its  use  ?  Can  you  harmonize  the  belief 
that  we  should  exempt  the  armament  in 
which  we  think  ourselves  preeminent  with 
our  belief  that  we  should  urge  limitation  of 
the  armament  in  which  other  nations  sur- 
pass   us  ? 

2.  Explain  the  basis  of  the  statement  "mod- 
ern war  virtually  makes  all  citizens  com- 
batants." 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statements  ;  "to  abol- 
ish warfare  make  it  increasingly  terrible," 
"by  demonstrating  our  preparedness  and 
special  aptitude  for  scientific  war,  we  are 
better  able  to  enforce  our  pacific  wishes"  ? 
Can  you  give  any  instances  of  the  use  of 
these  ideas  in  the  past  to  justify  increased 
preparations  for  war?  Can  you  harmonize 
them  with  the  contention  that  Germany's 
great  war  preparation  before  1914  was  a 
cause  of  war? 

Europe's  Situation — The  Revival  of 
Vienna;  Upper  Silesia. 
What  were  the  gi-ounds  for  the  belief  that 
"the  new  Austria  created  by  the  peace 
treaty  of  St.  Germain  cannot  possibly 
live"  ? 

Why  are  the  "frontiers  .  .  .  assigned  to 
Austria"  called  preposterous  ? 
Look  up  the  movement  to  make  Austria 
"part  of  the  German  Reich"  and  show  the 
attitude  of  the  Allies  toward  it. 
Explain  the  conflict  between  "justice"  and 
a  "working  proposition"  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Silesian  question.  (2)  Which  do  you 
think  predominated  in  the  final  settlement? 
The  Washington  Conference — In  the 
Background  of  the  Conference;  Incom- 
parable   France;    IVI  Iscellaneous. 

Look  up  "the  romantic  story  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Siberia"  and  compare  it  with  "our 
own  winning  of  the  West." 

2.  Explain  the  situation  in  Japan  which  gives 
her  "the  pressing  probler.i  of  providing  for 
her   increasing  population." 

3.  Trace  the  history  of  "emigration"  and 
"industrialism"  in  Japan.  In  what  coun- 
tries has  emigration  given  rise  to  race 
questions  ?  What  forms  have  the  race  ques- 
tions taken  in  each  country? 

4.  What  suggestions  for  betterment  are  stated 
or  implied  in  this  editorial  ? 

5.  In  what  way  is  France  "fitted  for  the  role 
of  mediator  at  the  Washington  Conference"  ? 

6.  Trace  the  history  of  the  Shantung  question. 

7.  Look  up  the  part  France  has  played  in  the 
disintegration  of  China. 

IV.  The  Railroad  Crisis,  The  Threatened 
Strike. 

1.  Investigate  "both  sides"  of  the  strikes  and 
see  if  you  agree  "that  the  threatened  strikes 
are    unwarranted." 

2.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of:  (a)  giving  the 
Labor  Board  "legal  power  to  enforce  its  de- 
cisions" :  (b)  giving  the  Labor  Board  power 
"to  forbid  a  strike  while  its  inquiry  is  under 
way"  ;  (c)  forbidding  strikes  on  interstate 
transportation    agencies? 

Look  up  the  history  of  the  strike  under 
Grover  Cleveland  and  see  if  the  situation 
upon  which  Cleveland  acted  is  likely  to  con- 
front   President   Harding. 

Lloyd    George   and    Unemplovment. 
Compare    unemployment    in    Great    Britain 
and   in   the  United  States. 
Does   the   situation   referred   to    in   this   sen- 
tence.   "And    now,    while   the   taxpayer    cries 
out  for  mercy,  the  unemployed   cry  out  that 
the    doles     must    be    more    generous,"    exist 
in    the    United    States? 
Cartoon   on   Tweed. 
Why  is  a  cartoon  on  Tweed  published  now  ? 
Look   up    the   time   and    conditions   of   "boss 
rule"    under    Tweed.      What    advances    have 
been    made    in    city    government    since    his 
time? 

The    Central    American    Federation. 
Look    up    the   history    "from    1823    to    1839" 
md  trace  the   full   story  of   Central   Ameri- 
can   federation. 

VIII.     Correspondents    In    Russia,    Jacobin- 
ism   Plus,    Manufacturing    in    Bolshevy. 
1.    Summarize  the   aspects   of  Bolshevism   criti- 
cized   in   these   articles. 
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Railroad  Wages 

Facts  From  September  Pay  Rolls 
By  Benjamin  Baker 


"HAT  are  the  wages  that  the  five  train-service 
Brotherhoods  have  threatened  to  strike  against? 
Here,  by  vi^ay  of  answer,  are  facts  from  the  Sep- 
tember payrolls  of  one  of  the  larger  Eastern  trunk  lines. 
The  figures  show  the  actual  earnings  last  month  of  certain 
engineers,  conductors,  firemen,  etc.,  and  represent  (with  an 
exception  to  be  noted  later)  typical  full-time  earnings 
under  the  reduced  wage  rates  that  were  put  into  effect  by 
the  order  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  on  the  first  day  of 
July.  It  was  these  rates  that  were  before  the  members  of 
the  Brotherhoods  during  the  summer,  and  against  accept- 
ance of  which  they  authorized  a  strike.  The  reader's  own 
knowledge  and  experience  will  guide  him  to  a  judgment  as 
to  whether,  under  present  conditions,  the  earnings  resulting 
from  these  wage  rates  are  fair. 


I 


Table  I. 
Actual  Earnings  in  September,  1021,  of  Certain 
on  an  Eastern  Trunk  Line. 

No.of 
Service  days'  work 

in   month 
Freight  engineer  (on  regular  run)  .   25 

(extra    man) 26 

(milk    train) 30 

Passenger  engineer     40 

40 

Yard  engineer    30 


Full-time  Men 


No.  of 
trips 
made 

25 

26 

15  (round) 

20  (round) 

20  (round) 


Amount 
received 
for   month 

Ji;279.5] 
312.68 
299.90 
276.82 
275.96 
201.44 


Freight  conductor    ( reg. ) 26  26  233.01 

(extra)     26  26  254.83 

Passenger  conductor     20  20  (round)   244.08 

"                      19  19  (round)   237.34 

(in  through  service)  16  16  299.24 

Yard   conductor    (freight) 30  ..  189.60 


Freight   fireman    (reg.) 21 

(extra)     26 

(milk)     30 

Passenger  fireman     30 

30 

Yard  fireman    (freight) 30 

Freight  brakeman     (reg.) 26 

(round) 25 

Passenger  brakeman     19 

20 

"  (through  service)  16 

Yard  brakeman    (freight) 28 


21 

26 

15  (round) 

15  (round) 

15  (round) 


162.99 
169.40 
221.52 
158.59 
165.86 
152.40 


26 
25 

19  (round) 

20  (round) 
16 


179.96 
184.45 
163.79 
166.50 
205..34 
163.52 


20 


Train   baggageman    

( through  service )   16 

Several  features  of  this  table  exhibit  the  knotty  techni 


20  (round)   183.62 
16  216.06 


calities  of  railroad-wage  calculations.  How,  for  instance, 
can  a  passenger  engineer  do  40  days'  work  in  a  month? 
And  why  should  he  receive  for  that  seemingly  enormous 
effort  only  $276,  when  the  freight  engineer,  who  did  only 
26  days'  work,  received  $312?  This  is  due  to  the  definition 
of  a  "day's  work,"  and  to  certain  extra  payments  for  over- 
time and  other  extras.  A  day's  work  for  an  engineer,  either 
freight  or  passenger,  is  "100  miles  or  less,  five  hours  or 
less."  Skipping  the  second  part  of  this  definition,  let  it  be 
said  that  when  an  engineer  has  run  100  miles  he  has  earned 
a  day's  pay;  and  if  he  runs  more  than  100  miles  he  gets 
extra  pay  for  the  miles  above  100,  and  may  also  get  extra 
pay  if  it  takes  him  more  than  a  specified  time  to  run  the 


bare  100.  The  engineer  of  a  fast  passenger  train  obviously 
can  run  his  day's  work  of  100  miles  in  less  than  five  hours. 
The  two  passenger  engineers  represented  in  the  table  made 
20  round  trips  of  at  least  100  miles  each  way,  and  hence 
ran  at  least  4000  miles,  which  is  40  days'  work  in  terms  of 
100  miles  to  a  day.  These  two  engineers  actually  worked 
on  only  20  different  calendar  days.  The  $312  received  by 
the  "extra"  freight  engineer  for  only  one  day's  more  work 
than  the  regular  freight  engineer,  shows  that  he  received 
overtime  pay  in  addition  to  that  for  his  greater  mileage. 
The  case  of  the  milk  train  engineer  and  his  fireman  is  espe- 
cially interesting  as  an  example  of  railroad  engine  service. 
This  engineer  starts  his  train  toward  the  city  at  6  o'clock 
at  night,  makes  the  run  in  seven  hours,  and  at  once  turns 
round  and  goes  back  in  another  seven  hours — a  14-hour 
round  trip.  Then  he  rests  until  the  second  night,  when  he 
repeats  the  performance.  His  mileage  is  rather  high,  and' 
he  earns  more  than  two  normal  days'  wages  in  a  14-hour 
run  every  other  day.     His  fireman  is  also  paid  on  mileage 
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and  overtime,  and  earns  a  sum  large  by  comparison  with 
the  regular  freight  brakeman's  $162. 

For  conductors,  brakemen,  and  baggagemen  (except  those 
on  a  monthly  guarantee  basis,  to  be  considered  later)  150 
miles  is  the  distance  measure  of  a  day's  work:  while  all 
these  men  receive  additional  pay  in  the  form  of  overtime 
when  prescribed  time  limits  are  exceeded.  On  certain  fast 
through  trains  of  the  road  from  which  these  figures  were 
obtained,  the  day  conductor,  making  nine  round  trips  a 
month,  earns  (without  overtime)  $336.65  a  month,  or  at 
the  rate  of  a  little  over  $4000  a  year. 

A  markedly  lower  scale  of  earnings  than  those  represent- 
ed in  the  table  prevails  for  the  conductors,  brakemen,  and 
baggagemen  who  work  for  a  monthly  guaranteed  minimum. 
These  monthly  rates  are  applied  to  "short,  turn-around 
runs,"  familiar  to  the  public  in  the  oi'dinary  suburban  serv- 
ice, and  they  are  mainly  confined  to  such  local  service.  The 
reason  for  them  is  that  on  such  trains  it  is  often  difficult  or 
impossible  for  these  three  classes  to  make  their  minimum 
of  150  miles  a  day  within  the  period  of  10  hours,  after 
which  they  must  be  paid  overtime;  and  the  roads  naturally 
try  to  avoid  incurring  overtime  payments.  The  scale  of 
monthly  salaries  for  these  classes  on  an  Eastern  trunk  line 
(under  the  reduction  of  July  1)  is:  Conductors,  $192;  as- 
sistant conductors,  $156;  baggagemen,  $147  and  $136;  flag- 
men and  brakemen,  $132.  W.  G.  Lee,  head  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Trainmen,  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  salary 
of  passenger  brakemen  (which  he  gave  as  $134  a  month, 
as  it  is  on  some  roads)  as  being  quite  insufficient  under 
present  conditions.  This  brakeman's  salary  is  at  the  rate  of 
$4.40  a  day  for  30  days  in  the  month.  Under  the  increase  given 
by  the  Labor  Board  in  July,  1920,  the  brakeman's  monthly 
salary  was  $150.  As  partial  compensation  for  these  monthly 
salaries  below  the  earnings  of  regular  men  in  road  service 
outside  of  the  short-turn  local  (or  commuting)  field,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  they  have  an  assured  income :  and  that,  un- 
like men  in  road  service,  they  are  always  within  reach  of 
their  own  homes,  and  avoid  the  expense  of  meals  and 
lodging  that  falls  on  the  men  making  long  runs  away  from 
their  home  towns. 

Yard  men,  the  engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  and  brake- 
men  who  do  switching  and  the  making  up  of  freight  trains, 
have  been  paid  on  an  hourly  basis,  with  generally  eight 
hours  as  an  actual  day's  work,  since  the  provisions  of  the 
Adamson  Law  went  into  effect.  Overtime  is  accidental. 
The  service  in  large  terminals  is  a  24-hour  service,  and 
since  the  Adamson  Law  the  railroads  generally  have  put 
switching  work  in  large  yards  on  a  two-shift  or  three-shift 
basis.  In  yard  service,  as  in  the  local  train  service  under 
a  guaranteed  monthly  salary,  the  men  are  able  to  go  to  their 
own  homes  every  night. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  realize  that  there  are 
frequent  and  sometimes  great  fluctuations  in  the  amount 
of  work  that  is  available  to  the  men  of  the  train  service 
branches,  especially  in  the  freight  service,  which  stands  for 


the  bulk  of  railroad  business.  A  certain  proportion  of 
the  train  service  men  can  be  absorbed  by  the  minimum  of 
business  on  any  road.  But  the  amount  of  business  above 
that  minimum,  as  it  fluctuates,  requires  a  varying  addi- 
tional number  of  men. 

When  a  train  has  to  be  discontinued  because  traffic  falls 
off  (as  in  the  recent  months  of  depression),  the  principle 
is  to  lay  off  an  engineer,  a  fireman,  a  conductor,  and  brake- 
men  equivalent  to  the  crew  of  that  train :  these  men  are 
not  "discharged,"  but  are  merely  not  given  runs  until  there 
is  an  increase  of  business  that  requires  their  services  again. 
The  men  thus  laid  off  are  not  necessarily  the  actual  crew 
of  that  discontinued  train,  but  the  youngest  man  in  length 
of  service  in  each  branch.  These  juniors  are  "bumped  off," 
as  the  phrase  is,  by  the  men  of  longer  service  who  have  a 
prior  right  to  whatever  work  there  is.  Hence,  in  a  time  of 
slack  traffic,  as  now,  there  are  many  train-service  men  of 
all  branches  waiting  for  assignments.  Pay  rolls  for  recent 
months  show  small  earnings  for  such  partly  employed  men. 

These  low  earnings,  normal  full-time  earnings,  and  some 
that  are  higher  than  those  shown  in  Table  I,  appear  in  the 
August  payrolls  of  another  division  of  the  road  represented 
in  Table  I.  The  first  few  names  in  each  branch,  taken  as 
they  stand  on  the  rolls,  show  the  following  fluctuations — 
the  low  figures  represent  part-time  work: 

Freight  engineers  :  $347.  $225.  $261,  $175.  $318,  $177. 
Passenger  engineers :  $248.  $302,  $122,  $226,  $200,  $217,  $251. 
Freight  conductors :  $331,  $185,  $257,  $270,  $171,  $176,  $181. 
Passenger  conductors  :  $202,  $264,  $209,  $268,  $286.  $168,  $198. 
Freight  firemen:  $125,  $74.  $137.  $188,  $190,  $87. 
Passenger  firemen;  $95,  $189,  $196,  $159,  $217,  .$91. 
Freight  brakemen  ;  $91,  $132,  $82.  $124.  .$42,  $133,  $84. 
Passenger  brakemen  :  $52.  $179,  $205  ( on  through  run ) ,  $199. 
$73.  $119. 

Train   baggagemen:   $78,  $128,  $187,  $220. 

In  view  of  the  announced  intention  of  the  railroads  to  ask 
that  wages  be  further  reduced  from  the  present  levels  to 
those  prevailing  under  the  Railroad  Administration,  wiping 
out  entirely  the  increases  awarded  in  July,  1920,  by  the 
Labor  Board,  there  is  interest  in  a  tabular  showing  of  re- 
cent monthly  earnings,  both  absolute  and  in  percentages. 
The  only  respectably  reliable  figures  that  are  available  are 
those  issued  by  the  Labor  Board  last  August.  The  pamphlet 
accompanying  the  elaborate  tabular  presentation  of  the 
board's  figures  is  marked  "Wage  Rates,"  but  the  explana- 
tions of  the  methods  of  computation  show  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  board  to  present  average  increases  and 
average  monthly  earnings  in  an  absolute  measure  of  dollars 
actually  earned.  In  calculating  earnings  of  road  train- 
service  employees,  whom  this  article  mainly  concerns,  the 
board  counts  in  both  regularly  assigned  and  "extra"  men, 
and  remarks  that  the  resulting  figures  for  average  monthly 
earnings  are  in  consequence  lower  than  the  actual  earnings 
of  the  regular  men  (such  as  are  represented  in  Table  I). 
The  figures  in  Table  II  are  therefore  to  be  considered  un- 
derstatements of  the  amounts  actually  earned  by  regular 
men.     The  last  three  columns  were  added  by  this  writer. 


Table  II. 

Average  Monthly  Wage  Rates   (Earnings)  of  Train  Service  Em- 
ployees Since  December,  1917. 


Dec. 

Service  1917 

Passenger  engineers  and  motormen $185.93 

Freight  engineers    175.64 

Passenger   firemen    112 .  83 

Freight  firemen    106 .  11 

Yard  engineers    119.56 

Yard   firemen    74 .  48 

Passenger  conductors    163 .  75 

Freight   conductors    154 .  56 

Passenger  brakemen    91 .  10 

Freight  brakemen    ( through ) 100 .  17 

Yard   brakemen    95 .  76 


Sept.  1921 

Sept.  1921 

u.  s. 

% 

Labor 

% 

Lowest  in 

%  Inc.  in 

%  Inc.  in 

.    K.    Adm. 

Inc.    over 

Board, 

Inc.   over 

Table    I 

cost  living 

cost  living 

Jan. 

Dec. 

July 

Dec. 

Sept. 

over 

over 

1920 

1917 

1920 

1917 

1921 

Dec.  1917 

Dec.  1913 

$253.13 

36.1 

$288.82 

55.3 

$275.96 

24.5 

77.3 

239.16 

36.2 

275.99 

57.1 

279.51 

184.26 

63.3 

219.45 

94.5 

158.59 

166.84 

57.2 

202.38 

90.7 

162.99 

159.88 

33.7 

200.17 

67.4 

201.44 

118.44 

59. 

158.71 

113.1 

152.40 

220.71 

34.8 

257.74 

57.4 

237.34 

208.87 

35.1 

247.72 

60.3 

233.01 

147.07 

61.4 

183.84 

101.8 

163.79 

156.28 

56. 

194.72 

94.4 

179.96 

140.28 

46.5 

181.44 

89.5 

163.52 
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Three  Soldiers  from  Greenwich  Village 


By  Hoxie  N.  Fairchild 


[The  novel,  "Three  Soldiers."  has  been  discussed  by  a  number 
of  writers,  most  of  whom  were  either  not  in  military  service  dur- 
ing the  war,  or  else  in  non-combatant  service.  Mr.  B^airchild,  the 
writer  of  the  following  article,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, saw  service  in  the  line  with  the  Rainbow  Division.  He  was 
wounded  in  action  and  suffered  the  loss  of  a  leg  as  the  result  of 
his  wound.  He  received  two  citations  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
the  palm,  and  was  made  Checalier  de  VOrdre  de  la  Gouronne.] 

ON  opening  Mr.  John  Dos  Passos'  novel,  "Three 
Soldiers"  (George  H.  Doran  Co.),  I  found  myself 
inducted  into  an  army  very  different  from  the  one  I 
knew  in  France.  In  the  army  of  Mr.  Dos  Passos  all  the 
privates  are  fools,  cowards,  or  knaves.  They  spend  their 
time  swearing,  quarreling,  getting  drunk,  indulging  indis- 
criminately in  sexual  adventures,  plotting  against  their 
leaders,  and  going  A.  W.  0.  L.  The  non-coms  are  bullies 
to  their  subordinates,  toadies  to  their  superiors.  The  of- 
ficers are  either  callow,  incompetent  boys,  or  hardened 
brutes  whose  red  faces  turn  purple  when  they  are  angry. 
"Y"  men  are  greedy  Pecksniffian  slackers.  Everywhere  is 
corruption,  beastliness,  and  brutality.  Military  service  is 
one  round  of  stupid,  unnecessary,  and  degrading  tasks. 
The  army  is  a  monstrous  Juggernaut  of  oppression  which 
crushes  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 

Now,  I  defy  anyone  to  excel  me  in  detestation  of  war  and 
of  military  service;  but  to  see  every  distressing  incident 
and  every  filthy  rumor  sifted  out  from  all  the  things,  good 
and  bad,  which  might  be  said  about  the  war,  makes  my 
gorge  rise.  In  France  I  witnessed  or  heard  of  evils  which 
parallel  many  of  the  incidents  collected  by  Mr.  Dos  Passos; 
but  I  also  saw  some  beautiful  things,  illustrative  of  cour- 
age and  loyalty  and  kindness  and  decency — virtues  of 
which  this  author  makes  no  mention.  And  to  slur  over 
these  things  somehow  seems  a  slander  to  the  rather 
numerous  men  who  were  able  to  maintain  certain  qualities 
of  civilization  unspotted  by  the  beastliness  of  war. 

The  three  soldiers  are  Fuselli,  Chrisfield,  and  Andrews. 
Fuselli  is  a  consumptive  Italian-American  of  low  mentality, 
a  coward  and  a  toady.  A  series  of  drab  incidents  sets 
forth  his  deterioration  under  the  influence  of  army  life,  but 
there  was  nothing  much  to  deteriorate  in  the  first  place. 
Certainly  he  is  not  a  "courageous  idealist." 

Chrisfield  iSi  an  ignorant,  brutal,  and  vicious  young  tough 
from  Indiana,  who  early  develops  symptoms  of  depressive 
mania.  A  corporal — later  a  lieutenant — named  Anderson, 
tries  to  make  him  obey  orders,  and  hence  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  his  hatred.  One  day  Chrisfield,  finding  Anderson 
wounded  and  helpless,  finishes  him  off  with  a  hand-grenade. 
Chrisfield  has  courage  of  sorts,  but  one  would  hesitate  to 
call  him  an  idealist. 

Andrews  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  savory 
three.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  he  is  an  imaginative 
projection  of  Mr.  Dos  Passos'  own  character,  but  he  cer- 
tainly embodies  the  spirit  of  the  book.  At  the  outset  of 
the  war,  Andrews  is  contemplating  a  musical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  St.  Anthony  in 
Flaubert's  "Tentation."  He  is  never  quite  able  to  for- 
give the  draft  for  interrupting  his  revery.  In  the  army 
he  has  to  pick  up  cigarette  butts  under  the  supervision  of 
an  uncultivated  corporal,  and  does  it  very  badly.  When- 
ever he  starts  thinking  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  an  M.  P. 
snarls,  "Button  yer  coat!"  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  keep 
his  coat  buttoned  and  think  about  the  Queen  of  Sheba  at 
the  same  time.  He  hates  to  drill,  he  hates  to  fight,  most 
of  all  he  hates  to  salute.  He  especially  dislikes  officers  be- 
cause he  feels  that  he  knows  so  much  more  than  they  do. 
Once  in  a  cafe  he  hears  some  young  officers  talking  about 
Ronsard.     His  blood  boils.     He  is  filled  with  a  mad  desire 


to  walk  over  to  their  table  and  tell  them  what  he  knows 
about  Ronsard.  Quite  incredibly,  he  is  rather  popular  with 
his  fellow-privates,  especially  the  maniac  Chrisfield;  but 
his  superiors  regard  him  with  suspicion  because  he  wears 
a  flower  behind  his  ear. 

One  day,  while  standing  by  the  roadside  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  eyes  of  a  frog,  he  is  conveniently  wounded; 
and  spends  a  pleasant  time  reading  the  "Tentation"  in 
bed.  When  he  is  discharged  from  the  hospital  he  man- 
ages, by  some  humiliating  truckling  for  favor,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sorbonne  Detachment — ostensibly  to  study 
music.  He  spends  most  of  his  time,  however,  carousing 
with  the  riff-raff  of  the  army.  The  humiliating  uniform, 
he  explains,  hampers  his  work.  He  has  two  love  affairs: 
one  highly  practical,  with  a  seamstress;  one  highly  ideal- 
istic, with  a  young  lady  who 'represents  in  his  mind  certain 
attributes  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  With  this  lady  he  one 
day  leaves  Paris  without  a  pass,  is  picked  up  by  the  mili- 
tary police,  and  is  quite  properly  assigned  to  a  labor  detach- 
ment. This  is  the  crowning  injustice.  He  escapes,  lurks 
about  for  a  time  disguised  as  a  Frenchman,  and  is  finally 
caught  and  taken  off — presumably  to  Leavenworth. 

Andrews  is  not  "generous."  He  responds  to  no  claim 
which  interferes  with  his  personal  desires.  To  him  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  is  paramount  to  all  other  obligations.  No 
more  conceited  and  selfish  character  exists  in  fiction. 

He  is  not  "open-minded."  Like  his  creator,  he  resolutely 
shuts  his  eyes  to  all  but  the  beastliness  about  him.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  see  the  other  side.  Nor  is  he  spirit- 
ually alive  in  any  real  sense.  He  is  highly  sensitive  to 
esthetic  stimulations,  but  he  cringes  and  snarls  when  self- 
sacrifice  is  demanded.  He  lacks  the  spiritual  force  to  rise 
above  his  environment. 

Nor  is  he  a  "courageous  idealist."  Some  courageous 
idealists  went  to  the  front  and  fought,  some  went  to  Leav- 
enworth prison;  but  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  deserted.  We 
could  respect  Andrews  if  he  made  a  bold  stand  for  his  con- 
victions. This  he  does  not  do.  He  assumes  the  uniform, 
but  furtively  resents  and  tries  to  shirk  all  the  obligations 
which  go  with  it. 

Neither  the  book  nor  any  of  its  characters  justify  the 
phrases  which  have  been  quoted  from  the  jacket.  This 
fact  would  not  perhaps  be  important  were  it  not  that  Mr. 
Dos  Passos  probably  agrees  with  the  publishers.  It  seems 
certain  that  he  regards  Andrews  as  an  illustration  of  what 
war  does  to  the  flower  of  civilization.  But  civilization  im- 
plies a  nobility  and  a  self-control  which  Andrews  does  not 
possess.  He  is  an  essentially  ignoble  character.  His  fate 
produces  no  tragic  catharsis,  because  he  is  not  felt  to  be 
worthy  of  our  sympathy. 

"Three  Soldiers"  must  be  set  down  as  a  rather  brilliantly 
written  piece  of  sordid,  narrow-minded  realism — the  tech- 
nique and  spirit  of  "Main  Street"  applied  to  the  war.  If 
it  has  any  general  significance  it  is  less  the  cry  of  Young 
America  than  the  cry  of  Greenwich  Village. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  a  great  man  will  write  a  great  book 
about  the  war.  He  will  destroy  the  war-legend,  expose  the 
loud-mouthed  lies  about  the  benign  effects  of  military 
service,  show  us-  the  drab  and  dirty  business  of  war  as  it 
really  is.  But  he  will  preserve  sympathy  and  dignity  and 
justice.  I^e  will  write  in  a  spirit  not  of  malicious  glee,  but 
of  sorrowful  love  of  mankind.  He  will  write  of  filth  with- 
out miring  himself.  His  will  be  the  tender  and  relentless 
hand  of  the  surgeon.  He  will  not  fail  to  depict — not  the 
bright  side,  for  there  is  no  bright  side — but  the  noble  side 
of  those  terrible  years.  That  man,  whoever  else  he  may 
be,  will  not  be  John  Dos  Passos. 
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The  Week  at  Home 

The  Nation's  Guests 

IT  is  charmingly  proposed  to  have  Marshal  Foch's  itin- 
erary on  his  visit  to  New  England  correspond  to  that 
of  Lafayette  in  1824,  and,  to  the  extent  that  record  and 
tradition  make  it  possible,  to  have  the  circumstance  and 
detail  of  Lafayette's  reception  at  various  places  repro- 
duced. At  the  old  State  House  in  Hartford,  which  has  re- 
cently been  restored,  it  should  be  possible  to  dream  oneself 
back  to  1824  and  "then  some."  In  Hartford  Washington 
first  met  Rochambeau,  in  Lafayette's  presence,  and  heri 
the  Yorktown  campaign  (perhaps  the  most  momentous  in 
history)  was  planned.  There  are  a  good  many  "bits"  in  New 
England  where,  with  very  few  tricks,  a  pageant-master 
could  create  an  1824  illusion.  Who  but  thrills?  For  a 
greater  than  Lafayette  will  soon  be  with  us;  one  of  the 
greatest  captains,  indeed,  of  all  time.  Do  you  not  recall, 
reader,  how  at  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne  Foch  gave  an 
example  of  military  intuition  not  surpassed  by   Napoleon 


Wide  World 


Marshal  Foch 


himself;  how  he  sensed  (not  saw,  was  not  informed)  that 
the  German  line  was  greatly  weakened  by  an  encircling 
manoeuvre,  drove  suddenly  forward  with  his  exhausted  and 
defeated  soldiery,  shattered  that  German  line,  and  saved 
the  world? 

Who  but  thrills,  too,  to  know  that  Lord  Beatty  is  here, 
actually  walking  the  streets  of  New  York?  His  part  in  the 
battle  of  Jutland  has  not  been  surpassed,  for  dash  and  in- 
trepidity, in  the  history  of  naval  warfare.  In  days  to  come 
men  will  talk  of  him  as  now  they  talk  of  Drake  and  Hawke 
and  Duncan,  almost  as  they  talk  of  Blake  and  Nelson. 

Nor  is  General  Diaz,  who  arrived  here  on  Wednesday, 
deserving  of  less  honor;  who  turned  defeat  into  the  most 
complete  victory  of  the  war  in  Europe,  utterly  annihilating 
the  Austrian  army,  compelling  Austria  to  sue  for 'peace,  in- 
calculably shortening  the  war,  and  by  the  same  token 
incalculably  lessening  the  American  sacrifice. 

With  equal  heartiness  we  acclaim  General  Jacques,  the 
Belgian  commander,  and  Venizelos,  father  of  the  New 
Hellas,  an  intrepid  man  who  has  run  risks  almost  equal  to 


those  of  the  great  captains,  thought  by  many  the  greatest 
statesman  in  Europe. 

Welcome,  gallant  gentlemen! 

Truth  Is  Stranger  Than  Fiction 
Mr.  Herrick,  American  Ambassador  to  France,  narrowly 
escaped  death  the  other  day.  A  package  marked  "Personal" 
was  sent  to  his  ofiice  by  registered  mail.  It  happened  to  be 
a  particularly  busy  day  for  the  Ambassador,  so  that,  vis- 
iting his  office,  he  postponed  examination  of  his  mail.  His 
secretary  took  the  package  to  the  Ambassador's  house. 
Now  the  Ambassador's  valet  had  been  directed  to  purchase 
some  perfume.  Seeing  the  name  of  a  famous  perfumer  on 
the  package,  he  opened  it.  Out  shot  a  spring.  The  valet 
had  been  a  bomber  in  the  British  army.  He  recognized  the 
whirr  of  a  Mills  hand  grenade,  and  hurled  the  package 
into  the  bathroom.  The  bomb  exploded  and  wrecked  the 
bathroom,  a  splinter  entering  the  leg  of  the  quick-witted 
Briton.    Truth,  as  usual,  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

The  work,  doubtless,  of  some  mad  Communist.  It  seems 
that  the  Communists  of  Europe  are  in  a  state  of  hysterics 
because  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  two  Italians  who  happen  to  be 
Communists,  convicted  of  first-degree  murder  by  a  Massa- 
chusetts jury  last  summer,  have  been  condemned  to  death 
(the  case  now  awaits  action  on  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  be 
filed  by  December  1).  Communist  wrath  has  been  whipped 
up  by  an  ingeniously  falsified  version  of  the  judge's  charge 
to  the  jury  in  the  case,  which  has  been  widely  placarded 
and  published  in  Communist  journals. 

The  affair  is  of  peculiar  interest  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  a  number  of  things,  most  especially  the  psychology  of 
the  extreme  radical.  One  hesitates  (despite  that  falsified 
version  of  the  judge's  clement  charge  to  the  jury)  to  be- 
lieve that  your  extreme  radical  is  more  mendacious  than 
other  men,  but  he  is  plainly  more  gullible  and  suspicious. 
Yet  these  qualities  are  sometimes  combined  with  intellectual 
gifts  of  a  high  order;  in  the  case  of  Anatole  France,  of  the 
highest  order.  Anatole  France,  Henri  Barbusse  and  Ro- 
main  Rolland  sign  a  cablegram  to  President  Harding, 
which  says:  "We  implore  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  realize  that  innumerable  hearts  throughout  the 
world  await  with  anguish  the  pardon  of  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti and  hope  passionately  that  great  America  will  do  this, 
which  all  humanity  would  applaud."  Evidently  the  great 
Anatole  France  believes  that  these  men  were  condemned 
to  death  by  an  American  court  because  they  were  Com- 
munists and  not  because  they  committed  a  cold-blooded 
murder. 

The  Journal  du  Peuple  of  Paris  thinks  that  the  Herrick 
bomb  affair  was  got  up  (\vith  the  connivance,  apparently, 
of  Mr.  Herrick)  to  discredit  the  Communists.  "The  Ameri- 
can Government,"  says  this  paper,  "has  the  habit  of  doing 
these  things.  Such  attempts  have  often  in  the  last  twenty 
years  been  fabricated  beyond  the  Atlantic  to  give  pretext 
for  the  repression  of  militant  anarchists  and  revolution- 
aries." A  charming  lady  of  our  acquaintance  quoted  to 
us  this  explanation  with  entire  approval.  Asked  about  the 
valet,  she  explained  that  he  got  hurt  through  awkwardness. 

What  is  to  be  done  when  amiable  and  intelligent  people 
hold  such  opinions  of  the  "American  capitalist  regime"? 
A  strange  world,  and  growing  stranger!  Perhaps,  though, 
it  isn't  the  radicals  who  are  queer,  but  we,  the  myrmidons 
of  a  "capitalist  regime." 
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The  Threatened  Strike 
The  railroad  controversy  is  too  vast  a  subject  for  treat- 
ment here.  We  merely  note  that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
by  a  bold  interpretation  of  its  authority  under  the  Esch- 
Cummins  Act,  has  cited  the  five  union  chiefs  who  have 
issued  strike  orders  to  their  organizations,  and  the  execu- 
tives of  the  railroads  involved,  to  appear  before  it  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  coming  Wednesday  for  a  hearing  of  their  dis- 
pute. By  a  still  bolder  interpretation  of  its  authority  under 
the  Esch-Cummins  Act,  the  board  directs  both  parties  to 
the  dispute  "to  maintain  the  status  quo  on  the  properties 
of  the  carriers  until  the  hearing  and  decision."  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether,  should  the  hearing  extend  beyond  Octo- 
ber 30,  the  strike  orders  will  be  suspended  or  revoked.  A 
great  many  other  things  remain  to  be  seen.  We  incline  to 
think  that  the  unions  are  a  good  deal  more  concerned  about 
the  matter  of  "working  agreements"  (indirectly  a  wage 
question)  than  about  the  question  of  direct  wage  reductions. 
Its  decision  rendered,  the  board  certainly  does  not  possess 
legal  authority  to  enforce  it.  What,  then,  should  it  be 
flouted,  will  happen?  , 

Other  Matters 

The  new  wireless  station  at  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  to  be 
opened  on  November  5,  will  be  far  and  away  the  greatest 
station  in  the  world.  In  testing  it  has  been  heard  in  Europe, 
South  America,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

The  Senate  has  ratified  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Hun- 
garian treaties,  all  proposed  amendments  having  been  de- 
feated. 

After  subjecting  the  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  to  a  severe  ordeal  of  questioning,  interrupted  by  the 
Wizard's  dramatic  collapse,  the  House  Rules  Committee  de- 
cided to  call  no  more  witnesses,  and  there  will  probably  be 
no  congressional  investigation  of  the  Klan. 

The  Conference  on  Ireland 

SOME  days  ago  the  Pope  sent  a  message  to  King  George, 
expressing  his  hope  that  the  conference  on  Ireland 
would  be  a  success.  The  King  replied  graciously.  On  the 
20th  or  thereabout,  De  Valera  dispatched  the  following  mes- 
sage to  the  Pope: 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  read  the  message  sent  by  your 
Holiness  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  appreciate  your 
kindly  interest  in  their  welfare  and  the  paternal  regard 
which  suggested  it.  I  tender  to  your  Holiness  their  gratitude. 

They  are  confident  that  the  ambiguities  in  the  reply  sent 
in  the  name  of  King  George  will  not  mislead  you,  as  it  may 
the  uninformed,  into  believing  that  the  troubles  are  in  Ire- 
land or  that  the  people  of  Ireland  owe  allegiance  to  the 
British   King. 

The  independence  of  Ireland  has  been  formally  proclaimed 
by  the  regularly  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land and  ratified  by  subsequent  plebiscites.  The  troubles  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Britain  have  their  source  in  the  fact  that 
the  rulers  of  Britain  have  sought  to  impose  their  will  upon 
Ireland  and  by  brutal  force  have  endeavored  to  rob  her  peo- 
ple of  the  liberty  which  is  their  natural  i-ight  and  their 
ancient  heritage. 

We  long  to  be  at  peace  and  in  friendship  with  the  people 
of  Britain,  as  with  other  peoples,  but  the  same  constancy 
through  persecution  and  martyrdom  that  has  proved  the  real- 
ity of  our  people's  attachment  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
proves  the  reality  of  their  attachment  to  their  national  free- 
dom, and  no  consideration  will  ever  induce  them  to  aban- 
don it. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents 
that  ever  appeared.  It  is  disrespectful  to  his  Holiness;  the 
charge  of  "ambiguities"  in  the  King's  reply  to  the  Pope,  if 
not  insulting  to  his  Majesty,  is  at  least  indelicate,  as  they 
are  saying  in  Rome;  and,  finally,  the  uncompromising  asser- 
tion of  Irish  independence  has  imperiled  the  London  nego- 
tiation. It  was  proposed  to  lead  gently  up  to  that  issue, 
and  now  De  Valera  has  precipitated  discussion  thereof. 
When  an  atmosphere  of  extreme  discretion,  almost  of  hush, 
was  "indicated,"  De  Valera  hurled  a  bomb;  he  hurled  it 
just  as  the  conference  was  beginning  to  talk  about  Ulster. 


Of  course,  every  one  is  speculating  about  De  Valera's 
motive.  Some  think  he  was  piqued  because  his  Holiness  did 
not  send  him  a  message  at  the  same  time  he  sent  one  to  the 
King.  Others  say  he  was  properly  provoked  by  the  King's 
reference  to  the  Irish  as  "my  people."  Others  say  the  let- 
ter should  be  ignored  by  the  London  conferees;  it  was  only 
a  sop  to  the  chafing  extremists  in  Ireland.  Some  aver  that 
De  Valera  acted  in  cool  malice;  others  say  no,  merely  he 
lacks  self-control.  Whatever  the  true  explanation,  De  Va- 
lera's letter  has  desperately  imperiled  the  London  negotia- 
tion. 

The  old  Ulster  Volunteer  Force  is  being  reformed;  to 
have  a  strength  of  100,000,  mostly  ex-service  men.  Belfast 
charges  extraordinary  activity  of  Republican  army  detach- 
ments in  the  north  since  the  truce;  mobilization,  drill- 
ing, etc. 

Because  of  the  unhappy  turn  in  the  Irish  situation,  it 
seems  improbable  that  Lloyd  George  will  be  able  to  attend 
the  Washington  Conference.  Some  ingenious  persons  dis- 
cover in  this  connection  De  Valera's  motive  for  hurling  his 
bomb.  They  say  he  fears  the  corrupting  effect  on  us  of 
Lloyd  George's  charm;  it  might  offset  the  Sinn  Fein  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  several  letters  denouncing  us  for 
flippancy  in  dealing  with  world  affairs.  We  think  that  un- 
fair. How  can  one  following  Irish  developments  or  the 
Burgenland  affair,  or  almost  any  human  episode  that  could 
be  named,  fail  to  be  amused  at  times  as  well  as  profoundly 
concerned  always?  Nature  has  seen  fit  to  mingle  gay  with 
grave  and  lively  with  severe.  He  is  a  narrow  critic  of  the 
world  who  fails  to  take  account  of  the  large  element  of 
the  absurd  therein;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  who 
fails  to  recognize  that  the  absurd  is  intimately  mingled 
with  what  is  august,  beautiful,  divine. 

Germany 

Wirth   Resigns 

WIRTH  and  his  Cabinet  have  resigned,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  German  situation  enters  upon  a  phase  as 
dubious  and  delicate  as  any  since  the  armistice. 

Presumably  the  People's  Party  v/ill  now  join  the  coalition 
of  Majority  Socialists,  Centrists,  and  Democrats,  and  in  all 
probability  they  will  dominate  the  new  Government.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  new  Government  will  announce  a  "condi- 
tional reparation  fulfillment"  policy,  in  contrast  with 
Wirth's  thoroughpaced  policy.  Conditional  on  what?  We 
defer  our  answer  to  next  week,  when  we  may  be  able  to  an- 
swer definitely.  But  to  stimulate  a  fascinating  speculation 
we  throw  out  some  dark  hints :  A  "reparation  moratorium," 
reduction  of  the  reparation  total,  a  rehearing  of  the  Upper 
Silesia  case.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  be  as  unhappy 
as  we  are,  we  hint  still  more  gloomy  possibilities:  Refusal 
to  ratify  the  Loucheur-Rathenau  agreement,  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  League  Council's  Upper  Silesia  decision,  fiat  re- 
pudiation of  the  London  program,  deliberate  bankruptcy, 
worst  of  all  (because  so  difficult  to  deal  with),  "sabotage" 
of  the  London  program;  not  forgetting  that  the  National- 
ists will  be  sure  to  exploit  their  present  opportunity  to  the 
limit. 

We  doubt  the  new  German  Government  will  go  such 
lengths;  but  there  seems  no  limit  to  human  folly.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  Germans  have  no  monopoly  of  folly.  A 
fresh  wave  of  folly  seems  to  be  passing  over  the  world;  wit- 
ness the  American  strike  threat,  the  doings  in  Portugal,  the 
Burgenland  affair,  the  Karlist  coup,  the  Communist  ex- 
travagances in  France,  this  and  that.  A  thick  gloom  has 
settled  on  the  German  scene;  but  perhaps  by  next  week  a 
kindly  light  will  appear. 

Germany  Should  Be  Watched 
A    recent   article    in    the   London    Times,    based,    it   was 
claimed,  on  "unimpeachable  information,"  alleged  that  the 
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German  Government  was  secretly  trying  to  get  together 
equipment  for  an  army  of  800,000.  It  called  attention  to  the 
proposal,  which  has  found  much  support,  to  withdraw  from 
Germany  the  Interallied  Control  Commission,  and  urged  its 
retention.  Wholly  apart  from  the  question  whether  the 
"unimpeachable  information"  was  correct,  the  Control  Com- 
mission should  certainly  be  kept  on  the  job  in  Germany  for 
some  years  to  come.  The  French  say  that  by  methods  rem- 
iniscent of  Scharnhorst  the  Germans  could  muster  an  army 
of  1,000,000  men  within  a  week.  The  old  soldiers  are  en- 
rolled, they  allege,  in  gymnastic  and  singing  societies,  etc., 
and  are  kept  in  touch.  The  Germans,  so  the  French  aver, 
have  rifles  enough  secreted  for  waging  a  great  war,  and 
plenty  of  chemicals;  and  airplanes  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming. Only  in  respect  of  artillery  are  they  not  danger- 
ous. Therefore  the  dismal  necessity  of  keeping  500,000 
Frenchmen  under  arms. 

Upper  Silesia 

THE  Supreme  Council  has  adopted  (apparently  in  toto) 
the  League  Council's  recommendations  concerning  Up- 
per Silesia,  and  has  communicated  them  to  Berlin  and 
Warsaw.  Notable  effects  have  already  appeared.  The  Wirth 
Government  has  resigned.  The  Reichstag  group  of  the 
German  People's  Party  have  published  a  resolution  not  to 
accept  the  Silesian  award.  An  incipient  GeiTnan  boycott 
of  Polish  Silesia  is  reported.  German  propagandists  are 
active  in  that  district.  The  Reds,  who  are  numerous,  are 
trying,  as  usual,  to  make  capital  out  of  the  situation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Interallied  Commission  has  disposed 
its  25,000  troops  so  as  to  check  attempts  at  disorder. 

The  League  Council's  recommendations  call  for  a  com- 
mission composed  of  equal  numbers  of  Poles  and  Germans, 
with  a  neutral  chairman,  to  draw  up  a  convention  (to  be 
signed  by  the  German  and  Polish  Governments)  framed 
to  secui'e  maintenance  of  the  industrial  triangle  as  an  in- 
dustrial and  economic  unit  for  fifteen  years.  But,  however 
rigid  the  terms  of  the  convention,  whatever  threats  may 
issue  from  the  Supreme  Council  (a  note  breathing  vague 
threats  accompanied  the  copies  of  the  award  transmitted 
to  Berlin  and  Warsaw) ,  whatever  supervision  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  some  instrument  of  the  Supreme  Council  or  of 
the  League,  it  seems  obvious  that  success  cf  that  delicate 
conception  of  an  economic  and  industrial  unit  cut  across  by 
a  political  boundary  must  depend  upon  heartiest  coopera- 
tion of  Poles  and  Germans.  There  must  be  innumerable 
ways  of  setting  at  naught  the  proposed  convention  against 
which  the  Allies  would  be  powerless.  To  be  sure,  the  Ger- 
mans must  on  reflection  perceive  that  ruin  of  Polish  Silesia 
would  be  no  boon  to  German  Silesia  or  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many; au  contraire.  Reflection,  however,  is  apt  to  come 
too  late.  Moreover,  disaster  to  Polish  Silesia  is  threatened 
otherwise  than  by  German  malice  or  vengefulness.  For  ex- 
ample: Most  of  the  technicians  in  Polish  Silesia  are  Ger- 
mans. It  would  be  surprising  if  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them  (unable  to  abide  the  thought  of  Polish  rule)  did 
not  leave  for  Germany.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  either, 
in  forecasting  the  fate  of  the  "industrial  and  economic 
unit,"  that,  under  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  Allied  troops 
must  be  withdrawn  in  the  near  future.  We  devoutly  hope 
the  arrangement  will  work.  But  certainly  the  Upper 
Silesian  problem  has  not  yet  passed  into  the  limbo  of  dead 
issues.  It  remains  extremely  vital,  of  a  delicacy  and  com- 
plexity not  paralleled  in  the  relations  of  states. 

Another  Little  Coup 

Two  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  a  weird  report  that  Italy 
was  to  arbitrate  between  Austria  (and  the  Allies)  and 
Hungary,  on  the  Burgenland  matter.  Well,  it  was  true. 
The  thing's  been  done;  a  convention  has  been  signed.  Aus- 
tria   (and  the  Allies)    agreed  to  a  plebiscite  in  Oedenburg 


(the  chief  city,  by  the  way,  of  the  Burgenland)  and  some 
surrounding  territory,  while  Hungary  pledged  herself  to 
clear  all  armed  Hungarians  out  of  the  Burgenland.  Pur- 
suant to  the  agreement,  the  Budapest  Government  ordered 
the  Hungarian  insurgents  in  the  Burgenland  to  surrender 
their  arms,  else  they  would  be  treated  as  rebels.  The  in- 
surgents showed  no  disposition  to  obey,  and  we  wondered 
whether  the  Budapest  Government  would  dare  to  attempt 
enforcement  of  the  threat  and  so  run  the  risk  of  civil  war. 
But  all  that's  an  old  story  now;  an  "old,  forgotten,  far-off 
thing." 

On  the  20th,  Charles  of  Hapsburg,  formerly  Emperor  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  King  of  Hungary,  with  that  ambitious 
lady,  his  wife  Zita,  departed  by  airplane  from  his  retreat  in 
Switzerland  (breaking  his  word  to  the  Swiss  Government, 
which  he  had  promised  to  notify  three  days  in  advance  of  a 
date  of  intended  departure).  He  flew  to  Oedenburg,  where 
he  dropped  into  the  arms  of  Oestenburg,  one  of  the  in- 
surgent chiefs,  and  was  acclaimed  King  of  Hungary  Other 
insurgent  chiefs  gathered  to  him  with  their  followers.  The 
Interallied  Commission  in  Oedenburg  dispatched  couriers 
post-haste  to  carry  the  news.  So  much  fact,  apparently; 
the  rest  rumor.  Rumor  is  having  the  time  of  her  wicked 
old  life.  Charles,  says  Rumor,  proceeded  by  train  to  Raab 
(about  halfway  between  Oedenburg  and  Budapest).  Find- 
ing the  railroad  out  of  Raab  smashed  up,  he  is  marching 
forward  to  Budapest  with  12,000  well  appointed  soldiers. 
He  has  already  named  a  cabinet.  Admiral  Horthy,  yester- 
day head  of  the  Government  and  Regent  (the  title  "re- 
gent" implies  that  he  has  been  keeping  the  throne  warm  for 
somebody;  that  somebody  being  himself,  says  Rumor),  has 
fled  from  Budapest;  his  supporters  are  scattering.  But 
Rumor  also  says  that  Horthy  has  taken  adequate  meas- 
ures for  dealing  with  Charles.  So  we  are  left  guessing.  At 
any  rate,  another  little  coup  is  on,  which  may  or  may  not 
succeed.  Our  guess  is  that  it  will  not;  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
it  will  be  all  the  worse  for  Charles  if  it  does.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Little  Entente  (Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Ru- 
mania) are  reported  ready  to  spring.  We  make  no  doubt 
they  are;  they  have  sworn  infinite  round  oaths  never  to 
allow  a  Hapsburg  again  on  the  Hungarian  or  the  Austrian 
throne. 

We  are  extremely  obliged  to  Charles.  All  the  other  news 
of  the  week  is  drab  enough; — the  American  strike,  British 
unemployment,  the  fall  of  a  German  bourgeois,  even  the 
revolution  in  Portugal.  All  distinctly  "low,"  dealing  only 
with  republics  and  commoners;  but  here  is  the  real  old 
thing,  the  atmosphere  of  true  romance — a  king  and  queen, 
ladies  in  waiting,  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  fire-eaters, 
sabreurs,  sky-blue  uniforms,  all  of  it. 

We  hope  the  moving  picture  people  are  on  hand.  We 
should  like  a  film,  "The  Coup,"  showing  everything  from 
the  descent  at  Oedenburg  to  the  capture,  trial  and  execution 
of  that  royal  imbecile  Charles  {and  Zita,  his  wife,  whose 
ambition  is  said  to  be  largely  responsible  for  his  folly). 

An  Important  Report 

MR.  WALTER  DURANTY  furnishes  the  New  York 
Times  a  summary  by  Colonel  Haskell  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  bj'  the  latter  (through  personal  observation 
and  through  reports)  on  a  recent  tour  of  the  Volga  famine 
area,  and  of  his  conclusions  based  thereon.    V/e  quote: 

1 — Serious  and  widespread  famine  exists  in  the  Volga 
Basin  and  to  the  east  thereof. 

2— This  famine  is  due  primarily  to  the  drought  of  the  past 
summer.  Whatever  has  been  requisitioned  by  the  Soviet 
Government  or  Red  and  White  Armies,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  in  the  nature  of  serious  starvation  danger  had 
not  the  drought  occurred. 

3 — The  crisis  in  the  famine  will  not  be  reached  before  the 
first  of  next  year. 

4 — Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  affected  can  be 
reached  with  the  transport  available  in  Russia. 
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5 — From  the  best  available  reports  after  discounting  exag- 
geration and  propaganda,  it  is  believed  that  around  15,000,000 
people  are  affected  by  the  famine. 

6— The  population  is  not  uniformly  affected  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  15,000,000  can  obtain  food  sufficient  to 
sustain  life. 

7 — The'  order  of  urgency  for  relief  is  first,  food ;  second, 
medical  supplies ;  and  third,  clothing. 

8 — In  addition  to  the  present  relief  the  most  crying  need 
is  a  program  of  adult  feeding. 

9 — This  program  should  be  limited  to  cereals. 

10 — To  carry  out  a  reasonable  adult  food  program  it  is 
estimated  that  the  requirements  amount  to  5,000,000  pounds 
of  cereals  daily. 

11 — The  Soviet  Government  is  unable  to  accomplish  relief 
without  outside  aid. 

The  outside  cost  of  Colonel  Haskell's  "reasonable  pro- 
gram" would  be,  he  estimates,  $50,000,000. 

Chinese  Notes 

THE  Japanese  Government,  rebufifed,  again  requested 
the  Chinese  Government  to  consent  to  a  dual  negotia- 
tion concerning  Shantung;  and  again  the  Chinese  have  de- 
clined. Will  the  Washington  Conference  consider  the 
matter? 

It  is  reported  that  the  Peking  Government  has  at  last 
persuaded  (after  repeated  refusals)  Mr.  C.  C.  Wu,  son  of 
Mr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  (formerly  Chinese  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  now  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Canton  Gov- 
ernment, and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  delightful  persons 
in  the  world)  to  become  a  member  of  the  Peking  delega- 
tion to  the  Washington  Conference.  Thus  the  Canton  Gov- 
ernment will  have  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  representation  at  the 
Conference. 

A  Bitter  Pill 

IT  must  have  been  the  other  day  a  bitter  pill  to  the  Aus- 
tralasian Davis  Cup  [tennis]  team  to  be  beaten  by  the 
Japanese  pair,  Kumagae  and  Shimidzu.  Some  day  perhaps 
a  football  team  of  Manchurians  (one  of  the  finest  physical 
stocks  in  the  world)  will  come  over  and  thrash  Harvard. 
That  would  give  a  terrible  shock  to  our  preconceptions 
about  the  Mongoloid. 


Don't  forget,  you  lusty  juvehal  who  aspire  to  the  bays, 
what  a  narrow,  what  a  very  narrow  squeak  of  it  the  great 
Tilden  had  with  Shimidzu.  But  above  all,  young  fellow, 
remember  and  take  for  example  the  fine  sportsmanship,  the 
exquisite  courtesy  of  these  sons  of  Nippon. 

Really,  we  should  make  fast  friends  with  a  people  of 
such  manners,  such  elegance,  such  genius  in  many  sorts, 
such  sportsmanship,  as  the  Japanese.  It  does  not  fol- 
low (it  is  by  such  false  deductions  that  the  world  is  fatally 
betrayed)  that  Caucasian  and  Mongoloid  can  without  dis- 
advantage mingle  blood  and  populations. 

Miscellaneous 

PORTUGAL  has  a  new  cabinet.  The  old  cabinet  was 
forced  to  resign  under  pressure  from  insurgent  troops, 
and  several  members,  including  the  Premier,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  troops.  Another  Gothic  invasion  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  Portugal. 

The  anti-Bolshevist  Government  (headed  by  Merkulov) 
which  was  established  in  Vladivostok  some  months  ago  by 
former  soldiers  of  Kapp,  Kolchak's  lieutenant,  still  holds 
on.  It  is  sending  a  delegation  to  Washington,  apparently 
to  seek  a  hearing  from  the  great  Conference. 

Arriving  in  Honolulu  from  Japan,  Mr.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond (one  of  the  most  competent  of  observers)  declares 
that  the  business  men  and  financiers  of  Japan  sincerely  de- 
sire peace  with  the  United  States.  And  good  reason,  for 
the  United  States  purchases  from  Japan  four  times  the 
quantity  of  goods  purchased  by  any  other  country.  And, 
says  he,  as  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times,  even  "the  mili- 
tary element  are  amenable  to  reason,  owing  especially  to 
the  achievements  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War." 
— The  truth  plainly  spoken  by  a  big  man. 

Professor  Hamburger  of  the  University  of  Graz 
(Austria)  is  disturbed  about  pavor  nocturnus,  the  "night 
terror"  of  children ;  would  find  a  cure.  Fiddlesticks !  Tliou 
fool,  let  Nature,  the  great  romancer,  alone. 

Henry  W^.  Bunn 


What  the  Government  is 
Doing  About  the  Strike 

THE  heavy  sag  in  the  railroad  strike  movement 
that  was  evident  at  the  close  of  last  week  regis- 
tered the  effects  of  several  important  develop- 
ments since  the  strikes  were  announced.  Foremost 
among  these  was  the  almost  uncannily  calm  attitude  of 
the  Harding  Administration.  The  Brotherhood  chiefs 
quite  evidently  hoped  and  expected  that  Washington 
would  be  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  strike  announce- 
ment; and  that  they  would  be  summoned  in  haste  to 
the  capital,  there  to  receive  such  concessions  as  they 
might  insist  upon.  This  has  been  the  essence  of  their 
successful  tactic  since  they  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Adamson  Law.  The  real  purpose  of  the  strike  announce- 
ment was  by  force  of  intimidation  to  secure  directly 
from  the  Government  concessions  that  would  discredit 
and  virtually  supersede  the  whole  scheme  of  impartial 
public  wage  findings  embodied  in  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  plan.  This  was  implicitly  admitted  by  W.  G.  Lee, 
of  the  Trainmen,  when  he  gave  as  the  object  of  the 
strikes  (apart  from  the  recent  wage  cut)  the  forestall- 
ing of  further  wage  reductions,  which  can  come  only 
by  order  of  the  Labor  Board.  President  Harding's 
course  in  quietly  insisting  that  the  wage  issues  should 
be  handled  by  the  board  created,  for  that  purpose  was  a 
body  blow  at  the  policy  of  intimidation. 

Almost  equally  decisive,  public  opinion  has  shown 
itself  solidly  opposed  to  the  threatened  strikes.  The 
country  at  large  clearly  appreciates  the  mischievous 
attitude  of  the  Brotherhood  officials,  and  shows  a  whole- 
some disposition  to  fight  out  to  a  finish  this  proposed 
attack  upon  the  public  safety.  That  the  force  of  public 
condemnation  has  had  its  effect  on  the  Brotherhood 
chiefs  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  uncertain  and  un- 
confident  tone  of  their  pronouncements,  but  by  their 
efforts  to  create  prejudice  against  the  railroads  by 
confusing  the  facts.  Attempting  to  answer  the  charge 
that  they  are  defying  the  Labor  Board,  they  have  re- 
plied with  a  general  and  false  assertion  that  "many" 
railroads  are  in  rebellion.  The  only  case  of  such  "defi- 
ance" by  a  railroad  is  the  refusal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
to  accept  the  ruling  of  the  Board  in  a  matter  that  is 
arguably  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  as  de- 
fined in  the  Transportation  Act.  The  Erie,  which  early 
in  the  year  announced  a  wage  cut  without  any  previous 
conference  with  its  employees,  obeyed  the  order  of  the 
Board  to  withdraw  its  notice  of  reductions.  The  only 
other  case  is  that  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlan- 
tic. The  receiver  for  that  road,  appointed  by  a  Federal 
Court,  and  acting  with  its  approval,  reduced  wages 
below  the  Labor  Board  rates,  to  a  point  within  the 
ability  of  the  crippled  road  to  pay.  The  conflict  in  this 
case  is  between  the  Board  and  the  Federal  Court. 

The  action  and  attitude  of  the  public  members  of 
the  Labor  Board  in  this  crisis  have  brought  them  scant 


credit.  Their  first  attempt  to  avert  the  strike,  by  their 
proposal  that  the  strike  order  should  be  cancelled  in  re- 
turn for  lower  freight  rates  and  a  promise  by  the  roads 
not  to  ask  further  wage  cuts  was  recognized  by  the 
Washington  Administration  as  utterly  wrongheaded. 
That  proposal  was  in  effect  an  attempt  to  dodge  the 
Board's  own  proper  duty.  It  implied  that  if  further 
wage  cuts  were  asked,  the  Board  might  feel  compelled 
to  say  that  they  were  justified,  and  if  it  so  declared  the 
Brotherhoods  would  "rare  up"  again:  therefore  the 
Board  must  not  be  exposed  to  that  test.  The  Adminis- 
tration properly  gave  no  support  to  this  attack  by  the 
Board  on  its  own  competence. 

Returning  to  Chicago  virtually  under  orders  from 
Washington  to  justify  its  existence  if  it  could,  the  pub- 
lic group  of  the  Board  first  held  a  futile  conference 
with  the  strike  leaders,  and  then — but  only  tardily  and 
clumsily — attempted  to  assert  the  moral  authority  by 
which  it  must  stand  or  fall,  by  summoning  both  the 
roads  and  the  unions  before  it  on  October  26  for  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  they  were  defying  the  orders  of 
the  Board.  This  is  better  than  something  worse — but 
it  is  dishearteningly  inept  and  faltering.  To  order  a 
strike  against  a  wage  cut  approved  by  the  Board  is  in 
itself  a  defiance  of  the  Board,  and  it  was  the  Board's 
duty  to  say  so  officially  as  soon  as  the  strikes  were 
announced.  The  public  group  lacked  either  the  brains 
to  realize  this,  or  the  backbone  to  take  the  appropriate 
action.  Even  now,  the  language  of  its  summary  order 
betrays  its  vacillation.  It  has  had  officiuUy  before  it 
for  many  weeks  appeals  from  railroads  for  abolition  of 
punitive  overtime  payments:  yet  in  its  order  of  Octo- 
ber 21  it  "assumes  jurisdiction"  of  these  matters  al- 
ready on  its  docket  as  though  it  were  doing  something 
bold  in  defense  of  the  public  safety.  The  pretense  would 
be  laughable  if  its  significance  were  not  so  serious. 

Finally,  the  decision  of  October  22  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  rates  on  grains  and 
grain  products  shall  be  reduced,  introduces  a  new  ele- 
ment of  great  potency.  This  decision  was  not  an  emer- 
gency action  produced  by  the  strike  threats,  but  a  find- 
ing on  a  petition  filed  months  ago.  The  Commission 
explicitly  couples  rate  reductions  with  such  further 
wage  reductions  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  railroad 
expenses  within. railroad  incomes.  It  condemns  by  im- 
plication the  Labor  Board's  first  hasty  compromise  of- 
fer. And  the  fact  that  the  decision  must  have  been  prac- 
tically determined  upon  when  the  President  called  the 
public  group  to  Washington  throws  considerable  light 
on  the  policy  of  the  Administration. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  shaping  towards  a  revision 
of  the  Transportation  Act,  with  transfer  or  explicit 
subordination  of  the  Labor  Board's  powers  to  the  Com- 
merce Commission,  It  is  inherently  unsound  to  have 
I'ailroad  income  controlled  by  one  body  while  railroad 
expenditures  are  in  the  hands  of  another  and  independ- 
ent agency.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  events 
of  this  week  dictated  the  terms  of  a  somewhat  funda- 
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mental  revision  of  our  machinery  of  railroad  control. 
Logically,  that  control  is  an  indivisible  function;  and 
as  rates  cannot  be  taken  from  the  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, it  vi^ould  seem  that  wages  should  be  added  to  it. 

Sabotaging  the  Conference 

A  FEW  days  ago  there  met  in  Washington  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  a  few  men  passionately  and 
vociferously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  disarma- 
ment. They  had  been  called  together  at  the  instance  of 
the  so-called  Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  successor 
of  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association — an  asso- 
ciation chiefly  known  in  the  past  for  its  Bolshevist  sym- 
pathies-— and  after  the  requisite  amount  of  speechmak- 
ing  they  proceeded  to  form  an  organization  bearing  the 
imposing  title  of  The  National  Council  on  Limitation 
of  Armaments.  Fortified  with  a  generous  donation  of 
money  from  some  kind  friend,  they  leased  commodious 
quarters  not  far  from  the  building  in  which  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  will  meet,  secured  the  services  of  a 
professional  "drive  director,"  and  have  embarked  on 
an  energetic  and  comprehensive  campaign  to  arouse 
public  opinion — or  rather  public  emotion — by  all  the 
up-to-date  methods  of  publicity  and  propaganda. 
Through  the  press,  by  pamphlets,  by  speakers,  by  mov- 
ing pictures,  they  plan  to  impress  the  people  with  the 
horrors  of  war,  the  beauties  of  peace,  and  the  panacea 
of  disarmament.  No  doubt  their  intentions  are  good, 
and  they  profess  to  be  bent  on  assisting  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  to  achieve  great  results,  but  involun- 
tarily they  recall  to  us  the  well-known  cartoon  entitled 
"Helping  Mother,"  in  which  a  small  boy  is  depicted 
wielding  a  duster  with  zealous  but  misdirected  energy 
and  leaving  in  his  wake  a  trail  of  broken  bric-a-brac 
and  general  disorder. 

The  ardent  devotees  of  disarmament  and  peace  who 
have  formed  this  organization  appear  to  have  started 
with  the  false  assumption  that  the  American  delegates 
to  the  Conference  are  not  sincerely  desirous  of  effect- 
ing a  real  limitation  of  armament,  but  must  be  coerced 
into  it  by  the  pressure  of  an  aroused  public  opinion. 
They  seem  to  consider  themselves  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed custodians  of  this  lofty  purpose,  charged  with 
the  mission  of  bringing  peace  to  a  troubled  world  over 
the  bodies  of  the  war-loving  statesmen  and  diplomats 
who  are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Naturally  they  have 
no  realization  of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  negotiations 
that  are  about  to  take  place  at  Washington  or  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  upon  the  solution  of  which 
depends  the  success  of  the  great  undertaking.  They  do 
not  understand,  and  seemingly  do  not  care  to  under- 
stand, that  the  public  at  large  cannot  possibly  weigh 
judicially  and  calmly  all  the  big  issues  involved,  but  must 
trust  their  representatives  to  do  this  for  them,  and  that 
a  wave  of  emotional  opinion  might  do  great  harm  to  the 
cause  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  invoked. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  many  of  the  twenty-one 
general  or  national  organizations  which  the  members 
of  the  National  Council  claim  to  represent  have  seri- 
ously considered  the  import  of  their  action  or  its  pos- 
sible consequences.  It  is  more  likely  that  for  the  most 
part  they,  or  certain  of  their  leaders,  have  simply  ac- 
quiesced in  what  seemed  to  be  a  harmless  and  well-in- 


tentioned humanitarian  movement.  In  some,  of  course, 
is  to  be  seen  the  hand  of  the  same  pacifist,  pro-German, 
and  pro-Bolshevist  elements  that  were  so  perniciously 
active  at  an  earlier  period.  Other  societies,  sincerely 
desirous  of  promoting  both  national  welfare  and  the 
cause  of  lasting  peace,  will  do  well  to  consider  care- 
fully the  proposed  activities  of  the  National  Council 
on  Limitation  of  Armaments  and  their  probable  effect, 
before  committing  themselves  irrevocably  to  a  pro- 
gramme of  such  doubtful  import. 

Lenin  versus  Wells 

MR.  H.  G.  WELLB,  who  knows  the  true  meaning  of 
all  history,  past,  present,  and  future,  visited  Rus- 
sia a  year  ago  and  came  back  with  a  very  graphic  report 
of  the  desolation  which  he  witnessed.  For  his  honesty 
in  describing  it  he  received  and  deserved  praise;  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  preposterous  assurance  with 
which  he  declared  that  all  this  wretchedness  was  the 
result  of  causes  with  which  the  Bolshevist  policy  had 
nothing  to  do,  he  received,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
very  little  condemnation.  The  absurdity  of  his  pro- 
nouncing this  judgment  without  even  pretending  to 
sustain  it  by  any  argument  was  pointed  out  in  The 
Weekly  Review  of  December  8,  1920,  and  some  readers 
protested  that  our  judgment  was  too  harsh. 

But  now  comes  Lenin  himself  and  flatly  admits  that 
for  the  starvation  and  general  distress  which  Russia 
has  been  suffering  the  Bolshevist  policy  has  been  di- 
rectly responsible.  "We  thought,"  he  says,  "that  the 
peasants  would  give  us  sufficient  food  to  insure  the 
support  of  the  industrial  workers,  and  that  we  should 
be  able  to  distribute  it.  We  were  wrong,  and  so  we 
have  begun  to  retreat.  Before  we  are  utterly  smashed, 
let  us  retrace  our  steps  and  begin  to  build  on  a  new 
foundation." 

Mr.  Wells  is  on  safer  ground  when  he  deals  with 
the  development  of  man  from  the  primeval  slime  of 
millions  of  years  ago  than  when  he  undertakes  to  in- 
struct us  upon  the  causes  of  what  is  happening  today 
in  the  sight  of  all  mankind.  The  explanation  which 
Lenin  now  himself  makes  was  one,  that  was  obvious  to 
the  eye  of  common  sense  all  along.  To  make  bricks  with- 
out straw  is  an  easy  task  in  comparison  with  bringing 
about  human  productiveness  without  motive.  About  the 
future  of  communism,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for 
speculative  philosophers  to  argue  on  large  lines,  irre- 
spective of  the  Russian  spectacle.  But  as  to  its  past,  as 
embodied  in  the  story  of  Soviet  rule,  there  is  no  room 
for  difference  of  opinion  except  on  the  part  of  those 
who  pass  judgment  without  troubling  themselves  much 
either  about  specific  facts  or  about  general  principles. 

Our  Foreign  Visitors 

FOREIGN  visitors — how  great  the  influx  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war — are  doing  us  a  world  of  good. 
No  longer  is  the  reporter's  first  question,  as  he  boards 
a  steamer  down  the  Bay,  "How  do  you  like  New  York?" 
but,  in  effect,  "How  are  things  in  your  home  town?" 
America's  excessive  self-consciousness  of  other  days 
has  given  place  to  a  genuine  interest  in  other  men's 
manners  and  other  men's  cities.  This  is  a  step  toward 
internationalism  which  America  has  been  slow  in  tak- 
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ing.  May  there  be  other  steps  taken!  So  long  as  we 
do  not  pretend,  after  the  fashion  of  the  soft-minded, 
that  we  owe  quite  as  much  allegiance  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  to  this  country,  we  need  not  fear  that  our  na- 
tional character  will  be  submerged  by  this  growing  cos- 
mopolitan interest.  There  is  still  a  long  road  to  travel 
before  being  rid  of  the  old  self-sufficiency. 

The  Collapsing  Mark 

THE  most  startling  financial  occurrence  of  the  past 
few  weeks  has  been  the  tremendous  fall  in  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  German  mark.  Only  three  months 
ago  it  was  still  quoted  as  worth  a  cent  and  a  quarter; 
today  it  fetches  little  more  than  half  a  cent.  In  other 
words,  while  three  months  ago  it  took  fifteen  paper 
marks  to  buy  a  gold  mark,  it  now  takes  forty;  and  a 
large  part  of  this  big  fall  occurred  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  days,  following  upon  the  news  which  fore- 
cast the  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations  committee 
on  the  question  of  Upper  Silesia. 

That  the  sudden  drop  was  largely  due  to  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  that  decision — its  influence  both  on 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  German  people  and  on  the 
temper  and  prospects  of  the  German  Government — 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  would  be  presumptuous 
for  anyone,  even  the  greatest  expert,  to  undertake  to 
give  an  exact  explanation  of  the  fluctuations  of  an  irre- 
deemable paper  currency.  When  the  question  is  asked 
why  a  piece  of  paper  that  bears  the  name  of  a  mark,  or 
a  franc,  or  a  pound,  is  worth  so  and  so  much  less  in 
gold  than  a  mark,  or  a  franc,  or  a  pound  was  worth  in 
former  times,  the  question  should  first  of  all  be  an- 
swered after  the  Scotch  fashion  by  asking  another: 
Why  not? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  "exchange"  has  to 
be  applied  at  all  to  the  quotation  of  values  of  irredeem- 
able paper  currencies.  The  fluctuations  of  exchange 
among  currencies  resting  on  a  gold  basis  are  of  a 
wholly  different  character  from  the  fluctuations  of  so- 
called  exchange  among  currencies  which  rest  on  no 
definable  basis  at  all.  When  a  mark,  for  example,  meant 
in  Germany  a  definite  amount  of  gold,  or  a  paper  sub- 
stitute redeemable  on  demand  in  that  amount  of  gold, 
the  "par"  of  exchange  between  it  and  the  dollar  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  ratio  between  two  absolutely 
fixed  quantities  of  gold.  It  was  not  a  question  of  finan- 
cial estimation,  bu^  simply  a  question  of  avoirdupois. 
The  par  of  exchange  was  23.8  cents  per  mark,  or  23.8 
dollars  per  100  marks,  simply  because  the  gold  in  100 
gold  marks  weighed  exactly  as  much  as  the  gold  in 
23.8  gold  dollars.  And  the  only  reason  that  there  was 
any  deviation  from  the  par  was  that  a  person  in  New 
York  who  had  to  pay  marks  in  Berlin  could  not  get  his 
dollars  changed  into  marks  in  New  York  except  by 
private  bargaining.  He  could,  indeed,  ship  the  equiva- 
lent in  actual  gold,  but  that  involved  expense,  risk,  and 
delay.  But  just  as  there  were  American  business  men 
who  had  to  pay  marks  in  Germany,  so  also  there  were 
German  business  men  who  had  to  pay  dollars  in  Amer- 
ica; and  what  the  people  who  handled  foreign  exchange 
did  was  to  settle  both  classes  of  obligations  by  setting 
them  off  one  against  the  other.  If  at  a  given  moment 
the  demand  for  marks  in  exchange  for  dollars  exactly 
balanced  the  demand  for  dollars  in  exchange  for  marks. 


the  exchange  was  at  par;  if  the  demand  for  marks  was 
in  excess  of  the  demand  for  dollars,  marks  commanded 
a  premium,  and  vice  versa;  but  the  premium  could 
never  exceed  a  very  small  percentage,  since  the  alter- 
native always  existed  of  making  payment  by  the  ship- 
ment of  gold  instead  of  the  purchase  of  bills  of  ex- 
change. Of  course  this  is  merely  a  simplified  skeleton 
of  the  case;  it  ignores  the  many  complications  of  the 
exchange  market,  and  especially  the  situation  arising 
from  the  mutual  dealings  of  several  instead  of  merely 
two  countries.  But  it  gives  the  heart  of  the  matter;  and 
from  it  one  sees  how,  when  both  currencies  are  on  a 
definite  gold  basis,  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  (such 
as  they  are)  turn  on  the  question  of  which  country  is 
incurring  the  greater  amount  of  current  obligations 
to  the  other,  and  therefore  very  largely  on  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  the  volume  of  exports  and  the 
volume  of  imports. 

When,  however,  the  circulating  medium  of  a  country 
consists  of  bits  of  paper  not  convertible  into  any  fixed 
amount  of  gold  (or  of  any  tangible  thing  whatsoever) 
the  mere  fact  that  these  bits  of  paper  continue  to  bear 
the  name  of  marks,  or  rubles,  or  what  not,  affords  no 
basis  at  all  for  determining  their  value.  There  is  no 
reason  on  the  face  of  things  why  a  thing  called  a  mark 
should  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  23.8  cents,  or  2 
cents,  or  a  tenth  of  a  cent.  Being  no  longer  redeemable 
in  gold  or  anything  else  at  a  fixed  rate,  the  value  of 
marks  at  any  given  moment  is  determined  essentially 
by  what  they  will  fetch  at  that  moment  in  the  country 
in  which  they  circulate.  So  long  as  the  German  people 
use  them  in  their  business  transactions,  they  are  worth 
something  because  they  will  buy  something;  and  they 
are  worth  just  as  much  as  they  will  buy.  As  paper 
marks  have  kept  on  being  issued  by  the  billion — about 
twenty  billion  in  the  past  six  months — ^and  as  there  are 
now  about  100  billion  of  them  outstanding,  they  fetch 
vastly  less  than  the  genuine  marks  did;  and  while  the 
scale  of  general  prices  in  Germany  has  not  gone  up  as 
much  as  the  mark  has  gone  down  in  comparison  with 
the  American  gold  dollar,  the  fundamental  factor  in 
determining  the  rate  at  which  marks  exchange  for 
dollars  is  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  in  Germany.. 
What  complicates  the  case  is  the  fact  that  prices  of 
different  things  are  affected  very  differently  in  any  vio- 
lent change  of  prices;  and  the  only  things  that  really" 
count,  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  the  mark  to  the  dollar,  are 
the  things  that  enter  into  foreign  trade.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, it  now  takes  a  thousand  marks  to  buy  in  Ger- 
many as  much  steel  as  you  could  have  bought  in  August 
for  five  hundred  marks,  it  will  probably  also  take  about, 
a  thousand  marks  to  buy  as  many  dollars  as  you  could 
have  bought  for  five  hundred  marks  in  August.  For 
steel  is  a  staple  of  international  trade;  marks  and  dol- 
lars are  both  convertible  into  it,  and  it  thus  affords  a 
basis  of  comparison. 

The  big  drop  in  German  marks  is  essentially  a  reflec- 
tion not  of  international  transactions  but  of  the  fall 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mark  in  Germany  itself. 
The  primai-y  cause  of  this  fall,  in  turn,  is  the  enormous 
inflation  of  the  currency;  but  there  has  also  always  to 
be  taken  into  account  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Government.  For  when  currency  does  not 
mean  anything  tangible,  its  value  is  affected  not  only 
by  what  the  Government  has  already  done  but  also  by 
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what  people  think  it  is  likely  to  do.  If  everybody 
thinks  that  the  inflation  of  the  currency  has  come  to  an 
end,  readiness  to  part  with  it  is  quite  different  from 
what  it  becomes  when  the  opposite  state  of  mind  ex- 
ists. Even  before  the  Upper  Silesia  decision  was  indi- 
cated, there  was  ample  reason  to  fear  that  the  German 
currency  would  get  worse  before  it  got  better,  and 
there  was  a  consequent  rush,  by  people  who  had  it,  to 
get  rid  of  it  on  almost  any  terms;  after  the  Upper 
Silesia  excitement,  that  rush  was  greatly  accelerated. 
Minor  fluctuations  in  mark  exchange  are  explainable 
by  exports  and  imports;  but  the  big  changes  reflect  not 
the  variations  of  international  trade  but  the  change  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  mark  in  its  own  home. 

Our  Treaty  with  Germany 

IN  the  final  act  of  concluding  peace  with  Germany, 
the  only  satisfaction  that  the  country  is  entitled  to 
take  is  that  of  having  done  the  best  that  could  be 
done  under  all  the  circumstances.  Nobody  can  feel  proud 
that  it  has  taken  us  two  and  a  half  years  to  get  together 
upon  any  plan ;  and  nobody  can  feel  proud  to  think  that 
one  result  of  our  prolonged  deadlock  has  been  the  ac- 
centuation of  every  evil  under  which  the  world  is  suf- 
fering at  this  time  of  extraordinary  trial,  while  an- 
other result  is  that  we  have  cut  adrift  from  that  union 
with  the  Allied  nations  which  would  have  been  the 
natural  and  proper  sequel  to  our  participation  in  the 
struggle.  But  there  is  nevertheless  ground  for  satisfac- 
tion in  our  having  at  last  got  out  of  the  domain  of  par- 
alyzing controversy.  The  Democratic  Senators  who,  in 
spite  of  the  hostile  position  taken  by  Mr.  Wilson,  voted 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty,  did  a  patriotic  duty 
for  which  they  are  entitled  to  high  commendation. 

The  principal  result  of  the  disposal  of  the  treaty 
question  is  that  it  places  upon  the  Administration  the 
responsibility — since  it  gives  to  the  Administration 
the  opportunity — of  moulding  our  relations  to  the  vari- 
ous problems  arising  out  of  the  settlement  of  the  war 
in  accordance  with  its  views  of  national  duty.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  assent  of  Congress  will, 
indeed,  be  required  for  any  explicit  participation  in  the 
acts  of  such  bodies  as  the  Reparation  Commission,  etc. ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  assent  will 
be  refused  when  a  clear  case  in  favor  of  such  participa- 
tion is  presented  by  the  Administration.  Senator 
Borah's  fears,  which  are  to  men  of  broader  vision  not 
fears  but  hopes,  are  justified  by  the  facts.  And  accord- 
ingly it  is  of  good  augury  for  the  future  that  in  his 
attitude  of  irreconcilable  opposition  to  any  possible 
"entanglement"  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  Mr.  Borah, 
as  the  vote  showed,  stood  almost  absolutely  alone. 

We  have  said  that  the  country  has  little  to  be  proud 
of  in  the  story  of  the  treaty;  but  it  seems  only  just  to 
add  that  the  loud  wails  over  the  sodden  selfishness  em- 
bodied in  the  treaty  are  the  utterance  of  hysteria  rather 
than  of  reason.  The  treaty  does,  indeed,  sound  ex- 
tremely selfish  in  that  it  demands  all  that  the  Versailles 
treaty  would  have  given  us  had  we  signed  it  and  at  the 
same  time  declines  the  obligations  which  that  treaty 
would  have  placed  upon  us.  But  it  is  in  form  rather 
than  in  substance  that  the  selfishness  resides.  Every  one 
of  the  principal  Allied  Powers  has  looked  after  its  spe- 
cial or  selfish  advantage  incomparably  more  than  we 


have.  Not  one  American  in  a  hundred  has  any  idea  of 
what  we  are  getting  in  the  treaty;  the  selfish  formula 
was  adopted  rather  because  of  its  simplicity  than  for 
any  other  reason.  Just  as  the  talk  of  two  or  three  years- 
ago  about  our  wonderful  unselfishness  was  extravagant,, 
so  now  the  fearful  prostration  of  spirit  over  our  dis- 
gusting selfishness  is  extravagant.  The  truth  is  that 
our  situation  has  made  it  quite  natural  that  we  should 
be  infinitely  less  concerned  over  advantages  than  were 
the  Old  World  Powers;  and  it  is  really  this  which  in 
the  main  accounts  both  for  what  was  bragged  of  as 
abnormal  disinterestedness  three  years  ago  and  what 
is  bewailed  as  abnormal  graspingness  today. 

The  Unknown  Dead  of  War 

RELIGION,  older  and  deeper  than  all  religions,  finds 
expression  in  the  homage  that  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica pay  to  the  soldier  dead  whose  individual  identities- 
remain  unknown.  The  tributes  of  Governments  and  of 
commanders,  of  private  citizens  and  of  public  throngs,, 
the  pomp  of  processions,  the  burial  in  national  shrines- 
and  cemeteries,  and  the  veneration  that  will  continue 
are  ceremonial  in  part,  but  also  in  part  they  are  spon- 
taneous and  profoundly  real.  Before  men  had  gods  they 
bowed  before  the  fatefulness  of  luck.  Before  they  built 
altars  they  remembered  their  dead.  Before  Buddha  and 
Christ  they  revered  such  as  effaced  themselves  that 
their  tribes  might  live. 

Of  all  the  tragedies  of  war  the  fate  of  the  missing- 
is  most  poignant  to  those  who  survive.  To  the  anguish, 
of  uncertainty  succeeds  the  bitterness  of  a  second  oblit- 
eration. Individually  the  unknown  dead  are  blotted  from 
the  book  of  local  remembrance.  Stranger  hands,  if  any,, 
lay  wreaths  upon  their  graves. 

But,  though  all  but  one  in  each  land  are  publicly  re- 
membered only  as  men  who  were  comrades  of  men,  yet 
when  the  drums  tap  at  the  burial  of  the  one  unknown, 
in  the  heart  of  every  sorrowing  mother,  of  every  griev- 
ing wife,  will  spring  the  hidden  thought  "I  cannot 
know,  I  never  shall  know,  but  he  may  be  my  boy,  he 
may  be  my  lover." 

And  when  those  drums  tap  shall  there  not  be,  in  the 
hearts  of  us  who  live  in  peace  and  liberty  because  these 
unknown  dead  gave  all,  that  consecration  which  Lin- 
coln adjured  at  Gettysburg? 

Golf  and  the  Gods 

ALTHOUGH  the  American  world  of  sport  took  not 
quite  the  same  interest  in  the  coming  to  these 
shores  of  Miss  Cecil  Leitch  as  in  the  arrival  of  "Gor- 
geous Georges"  and  the  "incomparable  Suzanne,"  there 
is  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  the  English 
girl  is  at  length  showing  the  form  expected  of  her. 
Her  seventy-six  in  the  Belleclaire  tournament  was  a 
highly  creditable  performance,  as  were  all  her  rounds 
leading  up  to  her  capture  of  final  honors.  Americans 
accord  her  all  the  praise  which  her  fine  playing  de- 
serves, even  while  they  are  secretly  pleased  that  Mis:i 
Leitch  failed  to  win  the  women's  national  champion- 
ship. The  winning  of  any  tournament — especially  a 
golf  tournament — is  on  the  lap  of  the  gods,  and  the 
gods  traditionally  distribute  their  favors  so  as  to  dis- 
courage arrogance. 
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New  Books  and  Old 

THE  book  of  books  for  a  gift  to  a 
boy  or  man  is  "Howard  Pyle's 
Book  of  Pirates"  (Harper).  It  has  a 
picture  in  color  upon  the  cover  which 
would  have  made  me,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  risk  the  penalties  of  the  law 
against  larceny.  (I  will  not,  even 
now,  boast  too  much  as  to  what  my 
conduct  might  be  if  I  were  left  alone 
with  the  book.)  Merle  Johnson  has 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  Howard 
Pyle  eight  chapters  or  stories  about 
pirates.  They  have  been  printed  in  a 
fine  folio  volume,  with  many  of  Pyle's 
most  beautiful  paintings  reproduced  in 
color  or  in  half-tone.  The  price  is 
notably  reasonable,  as  book  prices  go 
today.  In  every  way  it  is  a  desirable 
book — my  language  is  too  calm.  It  is 
a  book  to  be  coveted  and  longed  for! 
There  is  a  miserable  custom  now  of 
writing  and  publishing  children's  books 
which  have  been  denatured — made  safe 
and  harmless  and  tasteless.  This  one 
panders  to  no  such  mawkish  fashion. 
These  are  real  pirates,  described  by  a 
skilful  writer  and  pictured  by  a  great 
artist.  It  is  a  book  for  men  and  women 
fully  as  much  as  for  boys. 

It  was  really  D'Oyley  Carte  who 
projected  the  lecture  tour  of  Oscar 
Wilde  in  this  country,  in  order  to  ad- 
vertise "Patience."  So  writes  James 
L.  Ford  in  "Forty-odd  Years  in  the 
Literary  Shop"  (Dutton).  "Wilde  ex- 
hibited himself  in  knickerbockers  and 
with  a  sunflower  in  his  button-hole, 
and  wherever  he  went  the  local  'in- 
telligentsia'— they  were  called  then  by 
another  name — came  in  crowds  to  see 
and  hear  him." 

Mr.  Ford  also  writes  of  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  "I  must  speak  of 
him  as  I  knew  him,  and  not  as  popu- 
lar superstition  represents  him  to  be. 
He  was  a  gentleman  in  manner,  low 
voiced  and  more  than  courteous  in  his 
dealings  with  his  employees.  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  take  him  seriously, 
for  he  reminded  me  of  a  kindly  child, 
thoroughly  undisciplined  and  possessed 
of  a  destructive  tendency  that  might 
lead  him  to  set  fire  to  a  house  in  order 
to  see  the  engines  play  water  on  the 
flames.  .  .  .  The  ideal  Sunday  supple- 
ment— the  one  best  adapted  to  Sabbath 
reading — was,  in  his  opinion,  a  com- 
bination of  crime  and  underclothes. 
The  passing  years,  however,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  at  that  time  he  was 
building  better  than  I  knew  and  that 
he  had  estimated  the  proportion  of 
fools  in  the  community  with  a  perspi- 
cacity for  which  I  failed  to  give  him 
credit.  ...  I  think  that  it  was  in  this 
ofl^ce  that  the  now  famous  'sob  sister' 
made  her  first  New  Yoi'k  appearance. 
.  .  .  Tidings  of  a  colliery  disaster  would 
send  one  of  them  flying  to  the  scene  and 
straightway  we  would  receive  a  de- 
spatch beginning  about  as  follows:  'I 
sobbed  my  way  through  the  line,  the 
stern-faced  sentinels  standing  aside  to 
let  me  pass  with  a  muttered,  "the  lady 
is  from  the  Journal;  let  her  by."  I  was 
the    first    to    reach    the    wounded    and 


dying.  "God  bless  Mr.  Hearst,"  cried  a 
little  child  as  I  stooped  to  lave  her 
brow;  and  then  she  smiled  and  died. 
I  spread  one  of  our  comic  supplements 
over  the  pale,  still  face  and  went  on 
to  distribute  Mr.  Hearst's  generous 
bounty.'  " 

Twenty  years  ago — and  a  little 
more — Charley  Daly  used  to  pass  the 
ball  back  to  Dibblee  or  Campbell  or 
somebody,  who  would  then  go  round 
the  end  for  twenty  yards  or  more 
against  Yale.  I  remember  a  certain 
glorious,  rainy  day  at  New  Haven  in 
— could  it  have  been  as  long  ago  as 
1898?  Anyhow,  it  was  the  first  of  a 
number  of  victories  for  Harvard — vic- 
tories which  the  New  York  newspapers 
prefer  to  fancy  never  happened.  And 
now  I  may,  if  I  wish,  read  "American 
Football"  (Harper),  by  Charles  D. 
Daly,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  Army.  And 
the  insignia  on  his  shoulder  seems  to 
be  an  eagle.  But  I  will  merely  call 
your  attention  to  the  book,  and  go  on 
with  my  work  so  I  may  earn  enough 
to  pay  for  a  ticket  to  Princeton  or 
Cambridge  next  month,  and  see  if 
Colonel  Daly's  spiritual  children  with 
crimson  sweaters  are  following  in  his 
footsteps. 

"Adventures  in  the  Arts"  (Boni  & 
Liveright)  are  certain  brief  and  in- 
formal chapters  about  painters,  actors, 
and  poetry,  written  by  Marsden  Hart- 
ley. He  hopes,  he  says,  to  make  noth- 
ing more  of  his  book  than  a  series  of 
entertaining  conversations,  and  that  is 
the  strength  and  merit  of  it.  The 
author  discusses,  without  becoming  too 
serious,  Winslow  Homer,  Arthur  B. 
Davies,  American  water-color  painters, 
acrobats,  and  variety  actors,  Francis 
Thompson,  Ernest  Dowson,  and  a 
dozen  other  similar  topics.  I  know  that 
he  utters  good  sense  in  talking  about 
a  writer  whose  poems  I  have  read — 
Emily  Dickinson — and  so  I  suspect 
that  he  is  equally  sensible  in  discussing 
other  subjects  of  which  I  am  ignorant. 

A  strong  argument  might  be  made 
for  the  proposal  that  there  should  be 
only  three  kinds  of  biographies:  the 
full-length  "life"  for  a  very  eminent 
man,  the  book  of  reminiscences — usually 
a  modest  sort  of  autobiography  like 
Will  Low's  "Chronicle  of  Friendships" 
— or,  finally,  the  brief,  biographical 
sketch,  the  kind  of  article  which  would 
appear  in  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography."  Other  biographies  are 
often  open  to  objections.  "The  i)Ook  of 
Jack  London"  (Century),  by  his  wife, 
Charmian  London,  is  not  planned  in 
accordance  with  any  of  these  specifi- 
cations. It  is  in  two  volumes,  over  eight 
hundred  pages,  which  might  subject  it 
to  criticism  on  the  ground  of  length. 
Does  any  writer  have  enough  incident 
in  his  career  to  merit  a  biography  so 
long?  The  ansv/er  comes  easily — yes, 
Stevenson  and  Mark  Twain,  for  ex- 
amples. And  Jack  London  is  in  the 
class  with  them  in  that  his  life  was 
full  of  travel  and  adventure.  Some  of 
it  is  rather  trivial.  Some  of  it  will  fail 


to  attract  admiration  for  his  person- 
ality. But  a  dull  book  it  is  not.  His 
"oyster  pirating,"  his  tramping  adven- 
tures, the  Klondike,  Europe,  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  the  Pacific  voyage,  Mex- 
ico and  Hawaii — the  chapters  about 
these  events  in  London's  life  keep 
your  attention,  and  lead  you  quickly 
through  both  volumes. 

"A  Magnificent  Farce,  Snd  Other 
Diversions  of  a  Book-Collector"  (At- 
lantic Monthly  Press)  by  A.  Edward 
Newton  is,  almost  needless  to  say,  by 
the  author  of  "The  Amenities  of  Book- 
Collecting."  The  publishers  have  made 
a  pretty  book  of  it.  There  are  brown 
paper  sides  and  a  neat  cafe-mousse 
colored  label.  It  is  well  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  the  illustrations  are  a 
v£<iied  and  continued  delight.  I  am 
told  that  the  copy  I  am  looking  at  is 
a  first  edition,  but,  as  these  are  re- 
served for  a  privileged  few,  I  am 
skeptical.  Certainly,  Mr.  Newton's 
essays  attract  me  much  more  in  this 
alluring  form  than  in  the  sober  pages 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  title  essay  is 
about  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  it  is  well  told.  There  are  essays 
on  book-shops  (somewhat  too  much  of 
this  business,  lately!),  on  Walt  Whit- 
man, on  William  Blake,  and  on  Lon- 
don. There  is  a  meditation  on  a  quarto 
"Hamlet,"  in  the  course  of  which  the 
author  rather  irrelevantly  but  quite 
truthfully  and  admirably  frees  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Newton, 
in  this  book,  is  not  so  maddening  as 
in  his  other  volume,  about  trifling  little 
rarities  which  he  picked  up  for  a  mere 
song — fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  shed  too  many  crocodile  tears 
of  poverty  in  his  "Amenities."  This  is 
a  handsome  book;  a  good  book.  My 
only  complaint  about  it  is  that  this 
copy,  like  the  colored  deacon's  chickens, 
belongs  to  another  man.  Presently  I 
shall  leave  the  door  of  my  coop  open, 
and  it  will  go  home. 

A  picture  of  Lord  Kitchener,  unlike 
the  popular  view  of  him,  appears  in 
Viscount  Esher's  "The  Tragedy  of 
Lord  Kitchener"  (Dutton).  The  title 
of  the  book,  writes  the  author,  is  not 
meant  to  recall  the  sinking  of  a  great 
warship  in  stormy  seas  off  the  Ork- 
neys, but  rather  to  emphasize  that 
hour  when,  although  he  appeared  to 
his  countrymen  in  mid-career  of  fame, 
he  himself  became  aware  that  the 
golden  bowl  was  broken.  Lord  Esher 
shows  him  in  Paris  in  1915,  hearing 
despatches  from  England.  The  day 
before,  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  had 
been  discussed.  He  heard  some  mes- 
sages of  regret  from  his  friends;  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  spoke  of  the 
dislike  felt  for  him  by  his  colleagues, 
adding,  "Asquith  is  my  only  friend." 
Somebody  told  him  that  his  colleagues 
thought  him  wanting  in  candor  and  too 
fond  of  "Oriental  methods."  He  said: 
"Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  so;  but  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  I  cannot  change  my 
habits — it  is  toe  'ate." 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

Romantic  America 

QuiN.  By  Alice  Hegan   Rice.  New  York: 

The  Century  Company. 
Success.     By     Samuel     Hopkins     Adams. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  Beginning  of  Wisdom.  By  Stephen 

Vincent    Ben4t.     New     York :     Henry 

Holt  &  Company. 
Autumn.  By  Robert  Nathan.  New  York  : 

Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company. 

QUIN"  is  a  step  up  for  Mrs.   Rice 
from  I  won't  say  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch,"  but  from  the  Mrs. 
Wiggs  kind  of  thing  as  a  commodity. 
It  has  all  the  ingredients  of  a  popular 
after-war  romance  and  the  cookery  is 
of  the  best.     Quin  is  a  rough  diamond 
of  an  ex-service  man.     Maine  lumber- 
jack, early  volunteer,  Sergeant  Quinby 
Graham,     gassed,     medaled,     and     dis- 
charged   after    the    armistice    with    a 
weak  heart,  meets  lovely  grand-daugh- 
ter and  heiress-apparent  of  aristocratic 
and   tyrannical   dowager.     This   is  the 
tale   of   how    Quin   falls    in    love   with 
Eleanor,    breaks    into    her    household, 
bullies  the  dowager,  routs  the  foppish 
and  designing  officer    (an   old   enemy) 
who  presumes  to  be  his  rival,  educates 
himself   while   we   wait,   and   wins   his 
Eleanor   and   a   responsible   job  before 
the    comfortable    fall    of    the    curtain. 
Familiar  ingredients,  we  say,  but  fitly 
so  in  a  romantic  comedy,  where  virtue 
lies    solely    in    novelty    of    combination 
and  freshness  of  flavor.     "Quin"  is  an 
excellent  performance   in   its  old-fash- 
ioned but  never  to  be  antiquated  kind. 
The   publishers    say    that    "Success" 
has  been   seven   years   in   the   making, 
and  it  is  plainly  an  attempt  at  serious 
interpretation    by    a    confirmed    enter- 
tainer.     Parts    II    and    III    embody    a 
vigorous    study    of    metropolitan    jour- 
nalism,  in   course   of   which   the  whole 
problem  of  the  newspaper  maker  is  dis- 
cussed from  all  angles  if  to  little  set- 
tled purpose.     What  is  the  relation  of 
a  newspaper  to  its  constituency — that 
of  mere  newsbringer,  or  instructor,  or 
deliberate  pander?      What  is  its  duty 
to   its   advertisers?      Can    an    editorial 
writer  have  a  soul  of  his  own?     Can  a 
reporter  keep  his  self-respect?     All  of 
these  timeworn   questions  are  handled 
with  courage  and  point.     On  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  health  of  our  press 
the   answer   is   in   the   negative.      Our 
young   conquering     Banneker    is     con- 
quered   by    the    universal    conditions. 
He    can    bulldoze    the    editor    of    the 
"Ledger"  by  making  himself  too  valu- 
able to  lose — can  pick  his  assignments 
and  keep  to  the  reputable  side  of  the 
journalistic  road.     But  he  cannot  help 
being  involved  in  the  shadier  practised 
of  his  colleagues.     He  can  be  master 
of   the    editorial    page    of   the    Patriot, 
and  keep  it  sound;   but  of  what  avail 
while  he  is  sharing  the  profits  of  the 
Patriot's      pervading      nastinesc      and 
sensationalism?     In  the  end  he  has  to 
own  himself  beaten  and  retires  to  pri- 
vate   happiness    and    the    blameless    if 
uncertain    pursuits    of    the    free-lance 
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he  Freedom  of  tte  City 


Presenting  the  Freedom  of  the  City  to  one  who  has 
rendered  distinguished  service  is  a  fine  old  custom  still 
happily  preserved.  Yet  Oxford  books  offer  you  the 
freedom  of  a  greater  city — the  City  of  'Books — without 
asking  what  you  have  done,  only  what  you  'want  to  do. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

By  Ada  Sterling  "^t  ^1.25 

The  story  of  Mary  Stuart  is  one  of  supreme  interest  and  Miss  Sterling's 
drama  creates  an  unusually  vivid  picture  of  her  life. 

ENGLISH  METRISTS 

By  T.  S.  Omond  ^4.75 

An  examination  of  English  prosodical  criticism  from  Elizabethan 
times  to  the  present  day,  with  valuable  bibliographies. 

THE  WAYS  OF  LIFE 

By  Stephen  Ward  ISlet  ^2.00 

A  study  in  ethics  dealing  with  the  whole  of  life,  admirably  written, 
and  original  in  many  of  its  conclusions. 

ESSAYS  ON  VOCATION 

Edited  by  Basil  Mathews  "Tslet  ^1.75 

A  second  series  of  essays  dealing  with  literature,  theology,  missionary 
service,  and  work  in  foreign  lands  as  fields  for  a  life's  work. 

MILTON'S  PROSODY 

By  Robert  Bridges  ^5.65 

Mr.  Bridge's  final  word  on  this  subject.  Various  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  Samson  Agonistes, 
Obsolete  Mannerisms  and  Accentual  Verse. 

COURAGE  IN  POLITICS  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

By  Coventry  Patmore  'ISlet  ^3.75 

Some  forty  essays,  now  collected  for  tlie  first  time,  the  basis  being 
Patmore's  own  copies  of  articles  intended  for  reprinting. 

A  BOOK  OF  VERSE  FROM  LANGLAND  TO  KIPLING 
By].  C.  Smith  ^L60 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  is  a  collection  of  lyrics,  but  there  are 
many  non-lyrical  poems  in  English  that  readers  will  enjoy  equally 
with  those  in  Golden  Treasury.  The  present  volume  is  composed 
almost  entirely   of  these. 

THE  COURT  PAINTERS  OF  THE  GRAND  MOGULS 

By  Laurence  Binyon  ^28.35 

A  remarkable  work  on  a  little  known  phase  of  Indian  Art,  illustrated 
with  splendid  coloured  plates  of  choice  examples. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  INDIA 

Edited  by  William  Foster  ^5.65 

The  seven  English  travellers  are  Ralph  Fitch,  John  Mildenhall, 
William  Hawkins,  William  Finch,  Nicholas  Withington,  Thomas 
Coryat,  Edward  Terry,  and  their  narratives,  to  each  of  which  the 
editor  supplies  an  introduction,  are  reprinted  from  the  earliest  editions. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  AND  METHOD 
OF  SCIENCE 

Edited  by  Charles  Singer  'ISlet  ^18.00 

Like  its  predecesser  this  second  series  contains  some  fifteen  important 
monographs  bearing  on  the  history  of  science,  magnificently  illust- 
rated with  coloured  plates  from  manuscripts  and  illuminated  books. 

cAt  all  booksellers  or  from  the  publishers. 
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NEW  HARPER 

^BOOKS^ 

URSULA  TRENT  By  W.  L.  George 

Is  amazing  women  readers.  "I  think  Ursula  is  absolutely  real.  It  is 
quite  worrying  to  see  how  completely  men  can  find  us  out,"  is  how 
one  woman  summed  it  up.  It  is  full  of  revelations  for  men  on  what 
women  really  think  about  them.  It  is  the  noted  feminist's  intimate 
story  of  the  baffling  mode  n  woman.     $2.00. 

THE  EMPTY  SACK  By  Basil  King 

N.  Y.  Eve.  Post:  "A  sincere  and  effective  study  of  the  predicament 
in  which  the  "white  color"  class  of  labor  finds  itself.""  X.  Y.  Times: 
"Interesting  because  of  the  vital  openings  the  author  makes  that 
invite  to  thinking  and  discussion,  and  because  of  the  importance  in 
the  life  of  today  of  the'problems  of  conduct  he  sets  before  his  char- 
acters."'    111.     $2.00. 

COBWEB  By  George  Agnew  Chamberlain 

N.  Y.  Tribune:  "Not  a  dull  page,  not  an  unpleasant,  depressing  or 
pruriently  suggestive  passage  in  it.  From  first  to  last  it  is  clean, 
wholesome,  fragrant.  A  first  rate  romance  of  human  nature,  faith 
and  love.  A  work  of  fine  purpose,  richly  mingled  wit  and  wisdom, 
general  excellence  both  of  conception  and  craftsmanship.""   $2.00. 

BROKEN  TO  THE  PLOW  By  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie 

How  an  under-dog  becomes  top-dog  through  the  courage  born  of  the 
demand  of  a  supreme  moment.  Indianapolis  Star:  "Charles  Caldwell 
Dobie  has  written  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  inevitable  fate 
that  follows  many  men.""     $2.00. 

MILE  HIGH  By  Henry  C.  Rowland 

This  new  adventure-romance  with  its  unusual  double  love  interest, 
winds  up  the  thrilling  careers  of  the  international  crooks  made 
famous  in  The  Peddler  and  Duds.  The  Boston  Globe  calls  this  "A 
novel  and  thoroughly  exciting  tale,  one  that  is  fully  satisfying."  $1.90. 


IN  ONE  MAN'S  LIFE 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 

Chapters  from  the  life  of  Theo- 
dore N.  Vail,  who,  from  the 
infant  telephone  developed  the 
stupendous  telephone  and  tele- 
graph system  as  it  operates 
to-day.  By  the  "great  Ameri- 
can biographer.""    III.    $3.00. 

AMERICAN  FOOTBALL: 
HOW  TO  PLAY  IT 
By  Major  Charles  Daly 
By    the    man    who    captained 
victorious    teams    at    Harvard 
and   West   Point,   and   is  now- 
West  Point  coach.     T.  A.  D. 
Jones,    Yale   coach:  "'Of   vital 
importance  to  even  experienced 
coaches    and    players."         24 
diagrams.     $2.00. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  AND  GET 
A  BETTER  JOB 

By  Edward  Jones  Kilduff 
TheN.  Y.  Herald:  ""In  clear, 
lucid  language  he  takes  the 
job  hunter  over  to  the  em- 
ployer"s  side  of  the  desk  and 
demonstrates  what  the  em- 
ployer desires."     $2.00. 
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OH,  SHOOT! 

By  Rex  Beach 
The  N.  Y.  Herald:  "Narrative 
that  must  sound  to  the  hunter 
like  a  calliope  to  a  circus  horse. 
An  absorbing,  humorous  chron- 
icle as  full  of  thrilling  incident 
as  the  most  virile  and  restless 
could  wish.""     63  111.     $3.00. 

PYLE"S  BOOK  OF  PIRATES 

The  N.  Y.  Herald:  "It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  public"s  judgment 
and  taste  that  the  entire  first 
edition  of  this  admirable  book 
was  sold  on  publication.""  In- 
imitable pirate  stories  and  41 
illustrations,  17  full  color,  all  by 
Pyle.     Boxed  $6.00. 

ART  APPEAL  IN  DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

By  Frank  Alvah  Parsons 

Practical  chapters  by  an 
authority,  on  art  in  advertising. 
A  critical  study  of  illustration 
and  ornament  as  a  symbol  lan- 
guage. 96  actual  advertise- 
ments with  critical  captions. 
$6.00. 


Harper  Brothers,  Est.  1817,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


writer.  This  is  not  a  romance  of  the 
newspaper  world,  but  a  romance  of 
private  and  more  or  less  high  life  in 
which  the  arena  of  the  hero's  effort 
happens  to  be  Park  Row.  It  is  safe 
to  guess  that  what  interested  the  read- 
ers of  the  Pictorial  Review,  when 
this  story,  or  portions  of  it,  there  ap- 
peared, was  not  the  newspaper  stuff 
but  the  somewhat  musky-scented  tale 
of  the  princess  errant  who  falls  in  love 
with  the  humble  squire,  bids  him  win 
his  spurs,  and  in  the  end  rewards  him 
less  for  what  he  has  achieved  than  for 
having  obeyed  her.  All  this,  of  course, 
in  terms  of  current  American  life.  Mr. 
Adams  has  not  changed  his  spots  as  a 
popular  entertainer.  The  method  of 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  that  of  "Aver- 
age Jones"  and  "The  Unspeakable 
Perk";  a  trickle  of  narrative  under  a 
cascade  of  piquant  talk.  It  is  safe  to- 
say  that  four  hundred  of  these  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  solid  (that 
is,  unbroken  or  nearly  unbroken)  dia- 
logue. His  moral,  that  a  "success" 
bought  with  a  man's  soul  is  failure,  is 
qualified  by  an  odd  romantic  contor- 
tion of  standards  of  duty  and  honor, 
such  as  governs,  for  instance,  the  tri- 
angular relations  of  Banneker  and  lo 
and  her  husband.  He  works,  in  shor*^, 
by  the  well-tested  code  of  a  romantic 
convention  which  permits  any  perfidy 
in  the  name  of  love  and  any  absurdity 
in  the  name  of  sacrifice. 

The  author  of  "The  Beginning  of 
Wisdom"  wishes  us  to  understand  that 
he  is  under  the  sway  of  no  convention, 
but  a  free  agent  in  a  world  which  he 
and  his  young  fellow-experimenters  are 
about  to  make  over  as  soon  as  they 
can  agree  on  a  proper  design.  He  sets 
out  to  tell  a  realistic  tale  about  a  lail 
like  himself,  and  he  succeeds,  perhaps, 
beyond  his  intention.  For  a  realistic- 
tale  about  his  kind  of  lad,  a  poet  and 
?.  clean  idealist,  can  by  no  means  leave 
out  romance.  The  net  effect  of  the 
book  is  far  from  the  effect  of  those 
naturalistic  post-Dreiserian  chronicles 
connected  with  young  males  of  much 
brains,  more  temperament,  and  no  de- 
cency, which  threaten  to  become  a  con- 
ventional product  of  "the  younger  gen- 
eration." The  fact  is  that  for  normal' 
youth  the  lesser  realism  is  a  matter 
of  side-play  and  contrast,  and  without 
romance  as  its  main  business  it  is  un- 
happy. The  romance  of  conflict  with 
age  is  of  course  its  initial  affair,  and 
the  business  of  being  revolutionary  and 
shocking  is  a  handy  and  harmless 
weapon  in  the  lai;gely  burlesque  per- 
formance. Youth  and  age?  I  was 
young  yesterday,  you  will  be  old  to- 
morrow: why,  except  for  the  fun  of 
it,  should  we  pretend  that  we  are  dis- 
tinct and  inimical  races?  Mr.  Benet's 
extreme  freedom  with  damns  and  hells 
and  other  naughty,  words,  his  familiar- 
ity with  cocktails  and  the  technique  of 
shooting  craps,  his  elaborate  disdain 
for  churches  and  his  blithe  quips  about 
God  are  all  in  the  picture.  Now  and 
then  it  is  hard  to  follow  him;  as  when, 
on  the  next  to  the  last  page,  when 
Philip  has  by  all  accounts  attained  the 
beginning    of    wasdom,    he    breaks    out 
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joyously,  "Oh,  great,  holy,  blasphem- 
ing God!"  But  we  need  not  worry,  for 
he  has  invented  a  god  of  his  own,  a  few 
pages  back,  whom  he  can  revere  with- 
out shame,  who  will  embody  for  him 
the  necessary  benevolent  guardian  of 
his  earthly  romance.  The  world  is 
pretty  rotten,  but  it  holds  Sylvia,  and 
his  writing  talent,  and  his  pride  of 
place  as  nonconformist,  and  his  faith 
that  young  courage  and  young  wisdom 
will  heal  the  world.  Not  so  bad !  .  .  . 
It  is  the  clever,  impatient,  aspiring, 
and  revealing  first  novel  of  one  of  our 
most  brilliant  young  poets.  Noticeably 
the  prose  becomes  simpler  and  less 
tropical  as  the  narrative  goes  forward. 
"Autumn"  is  a  study  of  the  mellow 
wisdom  of  age.  In  form  it  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  garrulous  diffusion 
of  the  young  revolutionary  manner. 
Its  style  is  artless  as  an  Andersen's 
or  a  Hamsun's.  It  is  as  compact  and 
rounded  and  fined  down  as,  say  Swin- 
nerton's  "Nocturne,"  or  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's "Ethan  Frome."  It  reveals  in 
its  nutshell  of  space  the  body  and  soul 
of  an  old  Yankee  schoolmaster  whose 
simple  and  searching  philosophy  il- 
lumines his  own  obscure  corner  and 
throws  a  tiny  beam  outward  upon  the 
troubled  world  of  this  very  hour.  A 
little  big  book  among  a  multitude  of 
big  little  ones.  .  H.  W.  Boynton 

"Animal  Life  in  Field  and  Garden" 
(Century)  is  a  translation  by  Flor- 
ence Constable  Bicknell  of  one  of 
Henri  Fabre's  books  for  children. 
We  yield  to  none  in  our  admira- 
tion of  this  author's  classical  "Sou- 
venirs Entomologiques,"  the  life  work 
of  a  master  observer  of  the  habits 
and  histories  of  insects.  But  placing 
oneself  in  the  mental  attitude  of  a 
child  reader  or  of  a  parent  going 
through  the  present  chapters,  we  fail 
to  discover  any  charm  or  "passionate 
interest."  Fabre,  in  the  person  of 
Uncle  Paul,  recounts  390  pages  of  con- 
centrated facts  concerning  bats,  hedge- 
hogs, crows,  swallows,  insects,  and  rep- 
tiles. Interruptions  are  frequent  from 
Jules,  of  such  character  that  we  pic- 
ture him  as  a  cross  between  a  disagree- 
able Rollo  and  an  especially  feeble- 
minded Dr.  Watson.  His  knowledge  is 
either  unbelievably  prophetic  and  ac- 
curate, or  he  gives  voice  to  the  most 
appalling  rural  superstitions  in  order 
to  have  them  dissipated  by  Uncle  Paul. 

Some  of  the  information  deals  with 
animals  and  birds  peculiar  to  France 
or  Europe,  and  hence  of  little  value  to 
the  youthful  nature  seeker  of  our  own 
countryside;  much  of  it  is  universal, 
and  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
slips,  is  accurate.  But  the  language — 
stilted  and  verbose — together  with  the 
constant  use  of  elaborate  phraseology 
in  the  place  of  simpler  words  and  sen- 
tences, is  the  greatest  objection. 
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Tama 

Plays  Serious  and  Not 
So  Serious 

"Ambush,"  By  Arthur  Richman.  Garrick 
Theatre. 

"A  Bill  of  Divorcement."  By  Clemence 
Dane.   George   M.   Cohan's  Theatre. 

"Main  Street."  By  Harriet  Ford  and  Har- 
vey J.  0'Hi,?gins :  adapted  from  the 
novel  by  Sinclair  Lewis.  National 
Theatre. 

AMBUSH,"  the  new  oflFering  of  the 
Theatre  Gaild,  is  a  well-written 
play,  capably  acted  and  intelligently 
directed.  Arthur  Richman  has  not 
deviated  from  his  stern  purpose  in  ex- 
posing the  small  lives  and  petty  weak- 
nesses of  his  characters.  He  is  un- 
compromising in  recording  the  defeat, 
the  disillusion,  the  frustration  of  an 
elderly  clerk  who  lives  in  a  humble 
Jersey  City  home.  To  poor  Walter 
Nichols,  his  passive  protagonist,  a  man 
of  high  ideals  but  low  vitality,  is  re- 
vealed gradually  but  inevitably  the 
moral  and  spiritual  downfall  of  his  only 
daughter.  To  prevent  this  catastrophe, 
he  makes  feeble  and  ineffectual  efforts. 
But  these  fail:  he  loses  his  meagre 
fortune  and  his  job.  And  in  the  end 
he  is  confronted  with  the  sordid  truth 
about  his  daughter,  the  calloused  per- 
fidy of  his  wife,  the  collapse  of  his 
principles  and  ideals.  He  is  caught 
in  the  ambush  by  these  crushing  truths.  , 
"But  we  must  go  on  living,"  says  the 
sympathetic  Mrs.  Jennison.  "Why?" 
he  asks  in  despair,  at  the  final  curtain. 
"Why?     Why?" 

To  those  who  demand  of  the  theatre 
only  that  a  play  be  well  vrritten,  satis- 
factorily acted,  and  intelligently 
mounted,  "Ambush"  may  seem  entirely 
worth  while.  If  popular  interest  in 
such  a  play  languishes,  the  blame  is 
usually  placed,  by  champions  of  this 
type  of  realism,  upon  the  audience.  But 
those  of  us  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
business  of  awarding  words  of  pretty 
praise,  nor  grandiloquently  describing 
merits  and  demerits,  must  seek  to  dis- 
cover, if  we  can,  why  such  a  play  seems 
a  misdirection  of  talent  and  energy. 
"Ambush"  is  a  clean-cut  instance  of 
the  possibilities  of  what  we  might  term 
the  "small  lives"  school  of  dramaturgy 
— but  also  of  its  limitations. 

Recognition  of  the  honesty  and  tech- 
nical excellence  of  such  plays  as  "Am- 
bush" is  apt  to  divert  our  attention 
from  their  inherent  superficiality.  It 
is  a  common  fallacy  among  certain 
critics  and  playgoers  to  believe  that  an 
unpleasant  play,  a  disagreeable  play, 
a  depressing  play  must  be  i-pso  facto 
an  important  play.  Such  a  belief  is 
based  on  the  widespread  fallacy  that  it 
is  first  and  last  the  duty  of  the  drama- 
tist to  represent  life,  to  represent  it 
honestly  and  uncompromisingly.  But 
the  problem  of  the  real  dramatist  is 
much  more  complex.  While  he  may  be 
seeming  to  represent  life,  he  is  actually 
lifting  his  audience  out  of  the  hum- 
drum routine  of  everyday  life  into  a 
significant  experience  into  which  each 
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individual  in  the  audience,  like  each 
character  of  the  action,  is  swept.  We 
ourselves  are  the  characters  on  the 
stage;  vicariously  we  are  going  through 
their  poignant  and  significant  experi- 
ence. And  if  the  dramatist  is  great 
enough  to  throw  his  characters  into  a 
conflict  which,  no  matter  how  tragic,  in 
some  way  enlarges  and  magnifies  them 
spiritually,  we  ourselves  with  them  are 
likewise  increased  in  spiritual  stature. 
He  gives  us  a  vicarious  experience 
which  directly  makes  us  understand 
more  fully  and  significantly  the  mean- 
ing, the  greatness,  the  value  of  life. 
Conceived  in  this  fashion,  drama  is 
functional  instead  of  representational. 

But  in  "Ambush"  and  other  plays  of 
the  same  school,  the  very  objectivity  of 
the  playwright  accentuates  our  dif- 
ferences, or  what  we  must  eternally 
believe  to  be  our  differences,  from  the 
characters  he  so  sternly  depicts.  No 
matter  how  pitiable  and  poignant  he 
may  be,  we  cannot  identify  ourselves 
with  poor  Walter  Nichols.  His  pas- 
sivity, his  fluttering  ineffectuality,  his 
inert  namby-pamby  idealism,  cannot 
serve  to  incarnate  our  common  human- 
ity. Even  more  remote  and  detached 
are  we  from  the  crass  materialism  of 
the  wife,  the  greedy  selfishness  of  the 
daughter.  And  the  action  into  which 
these  petty  characters  are  thrown  is 
one  in  which  they  become  progressively 
diminished  in  stature.  To  use  the  jar- 
gon of  the  new  psychology,  our  inter- 
est remains  cerebrospinal,  instead  of 
visceral. 

We  suggest  these  considerations  of 
the  function  of  drama,  because  it  would 
be  ?.  deplorable  loss  to  the  American 
public  were  Arthur  Richman  to  remain 
in  this  puddle  of  petty  realism,  instead 
of  launching  his  very  decided  talents 
into  the  current  of  the  great  tradition. 

"A  Bill  of  Divorcement"  introduces 
Miss  Clemence  Dane  as  a  dramatist  to 
American  audiences.  The  author  of 
"Legend,"  that  short  novel  which 
created  no  little  discussion,  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  cleverest  of  contempor- 
ary women  writers.  Her  popular  suc- 
cess in  the  realm  of  drama  seems  as 
assured  as  in  fiction.  "A  Bill  of  Di- 
vorcement" is  supposed  to  take  place 
in  1932.  A  shell-shocked  soldier,  who 
has  been  in  an  insane  asylum  for  sev- 
enteen years,  returns  to  his  home  on 
Christmas  Day,  to  discover  that  his 
wife  has  divorced  him,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  marrying  another  man.  He 
pleads  with  her  to  remain  with  him; 
and  though  she  does  not  love  him,  she 
cannot  withstand  his  cries  for  help. 
But  finally  their  daughter,  who  believes 
that  her  own  mind  is  tainted  with 
hereditary  insanity,  renounces  her  own 
lover,  insists  that  the  mother  depart 
with  her  fiance,  and  decides  to  sacri- 
fice her  own  future  to  care  for  the 
father. 

Miss  Dane  deftly  erects  the  imposing 
facade  of  "serious"  drama.  There  is 
the  unity  of  time  and  place  and  theme. 
There  are  all  the  Ibsenically  impressive 
discussions  of  "the  younger  genera- 
tion," of  the  limitations  of  matrimony 
and  divorce,  the  curse  of  congenital 
insanity.    But  behind  this  f  agade,  which 
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Christian  Science 

By  JAMES  H.  SNOWDEN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Systematic   Theology 
in  Western     Theological  Seminary 

"Dr.  Snowden  does  a  genuine  Service  to 
humanity.  While  showing  plainly  that  Chris- 
tian Science  is  neither  Christian  nor  scienti- 
fic, he  gladly  recognizes  the  large  element  of 
truth  underlying  this  cult;  truth  which  the 
Church  recognized  during  the  early  centuries 
but  which  she  neglected  during  the  last  fif- 
teen."—  American  Church  Sunday  School 
Maga::ine. 

This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
Christian  Science  in  its  origin  and  history 
and   present   condition   and   prospects. 

It  aims  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  founder 
and  the  faith  of  this  cult  in  a  plain  but  kind- 
ly  way,   spiced   with  genial   satire  and   humor. 

Cloth  Binding,   300  pages  $2.40, 
postpaid 

Send  for  descriptive  leaflet 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

(THE  WEbTMINSTER  I'KESS; 

Headquarters:  Philadelphia,  Wiiliersijoon  Building 

New  York.  156  Fifth  Ave.  Nashville.  711  Church  St. 

Chicago,  125  N.  Wabash  Ave.       Si.  Loui>.  411  N.  Tenth  St. 

Cincinnati,  420  Elm  St.  San  Francisco,  278  Post  St. 

Atlanta  (Catortri),  200  Aubnrn  Ave. 

Pittsburgh.  Granite  Bldg..  Sixh  Ave.  &-  Wood  St. 


NOTABLE 
NEW  BOOKS 

Modern  Tendencies  in  Sculpture 

By  Lorado  Taft 

Lovers  of  art  have  given  it  a  cordial  wel- 
come. A  charming  and  instructive  volume 
written  in  the  inimitable  style  of  the  crea- 
tor of  the  Fountains.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  illustrations.  $5.00,  postpaid 
$5.20. 

The  Graphic  Arts  By  Joseph  Pennell 

A  study  of  the  processes  of  the  graphic 
arts:  drawing,  printing,  engraving,  etching, 
lithographing.  Mr.  Pennell  is  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  the  subject.  Ready 
soon.  One  hundred  fifty  illustrations.  $5.00, 
postpaid   $5.20. 

Evolution,  Genetics  and  Eugenics 

By  H.  H.  Newman 
Most   thoughtful    people   are   interested   in 
these  subjects.     Historical   survey  and  pres- 
ent status  of  doctrines.     Illustrated.     $3.75, 
postpaid    $3.90. 

Business  Administration        By  L.  C.  Marshall 

Designed  to  help  the  modern  business 
man  solve  his  problems  of  policy,  organiza- 
tion, and  operation.  In  dealing  with  con- 
crete situations  it  "gets  down  to  brass 
tacks."  Readv  in  December.  $4.00,  post- 
paid  $4.20. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology 

By  Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernsst  W.  Burgess 

Nothing  better  for  the  person  who  desires 
a  foundation  for  real  sociological  under- 
standing.     $4.50,   postpaid   $4.70. 

Madeline  McDowell  Breckinridge 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 

An  inspiring  biography  of  a  noted  social 
worker.  Ready  in  Noz'ember.  $2.50,  post- 
paid $2.65. 

Dante:  Poet  and  Apostle   By  Ernest  H.  Wilkins 

Ready  in  November.     $1.00,  postpaid  $1.10. 

Our   new   fall    catalogue   will    be    sent   free 
upon  request. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO   PRESS 


5751   Ellis  Avenue 
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Philanthropic 
doubts 

Where  does  the  money  go  ? 

Is  it  needed? 

Does  it  do  the  work? 

The  National  Information 
Bureau,  Inc.  answers  these 
questions.  It  studies  na- 
tional social  and  civic  agen- 
cies and  reports  the  facts  to 
those  who  give  and  wish  to 
give  intelligently. 

A  directory  of  approved  agen- 
cies is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Membership  rates  on  request. 

G     D     POPE,    Detroit,    President 

PAUL  L.  FEISS,  Cleveland,  Vice-Presi- 
dent  and  Treasurer. 

LAWSON  PURDY,  New  York,  2d  Vice- 
President. 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY,  New  York,  Secre- 
tary. 

National    Information 
Bureau,  Inc. 

159   Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York 
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•The  Leading  FIRE  INSURANCE  Co.  of  America' 


WM.  B.  CLARK.  President 


1819  -   1921 


102  Years  of  Service 

Losses  Paid  over  $195,000,000 
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AGENTS  AT  ALL  IMPORTANT  POINTS 


The  United  States  Life 
Insurance   Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized    1850.      Non-Participating 
Policies      only.        Over       Forty-five 
Million  Dollars  Paid  to  Policyhold- 
ers. 
John  P.  Munn,  M.  D  ,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Company.  Address  Home  Office,  107  Fifth 
Avenue,    New   York    City. 


EGYPT,   PALESTINE 

Sail  Jan.  10  and  March  11. 

Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Monaco, 

Naples,    Cairo,    The    Nile,   Jerusalem, 

Constantinople,  Athens. 
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Write  for 
Booklet  11 


it  tells  how  to  receive 
a  generous  income  for 
life :  regular,  unchange- 
able, non-taxable.  In- 
vestment absolutely 
safe.  Your  money 
helps  a  Christian  enter- 
prise 

American  Bible  Society 

25  Bible  House 
Aslor  Place,  New  York 
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BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24)  556  "W.  27tli  St.,  New  York  City 
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*■**■**■-'  right  book  telling  how  sent  FREE   by  editor  on   request.      PRESS  REPORTING   SYNDICATE.    973 
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TIMES  BLDC,   ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CHARTEBED   18SS 


United  States  Trust  Company  oi  New  York 


CAPITAL,  S2,000,000 


4S-47  WALL  STREETi 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  §15,020,679.60 


This  Company  acts  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Trustee,  Guardian,  Committee.  Court  Depositary  and  in  all  other  recognized 
trust  capacities.  It  receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  interest  on  daily  balances.  It  holds  and  manages  securities  and 
other  properti-.  real  and  personal,  for  estates,  corporations  and  individuals,  and  acts  as  Trustee  under  corporate  mortgages,  and 
as  Registrar  and  Transfer  Agent  {or  corporate  bonds  and  stocks. 


EDWARD  W.  SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY,   First  Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON  PELL,  VicePre<:ident 
WILFRED  J.  WORCESTER    Secretary 
FREDERIC  W.  ROBBERT    Asst.  Secretary 

ALTON  S.  KEELER.   Asst.  Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  oi  the  Board 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES 

PAYNE  WHITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


EDWARD  W.  SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 


CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,  Asst.  Secretary 
ROBERT  S.  OSBORNE.   Asst.  Secretary 
WILLIAM  C.   LEE.  Asst.  Secretary 
THOMAS  H.  WILSON.  Asst.  Secretary 
WILLIAM  G.   GREEN.  Asst.  Secretary 


CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.    JR. 
HENRY  W.    DE  FOREST 


WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD     WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 


OGDEN  MILLS 


WILLIAM  SLOANE 


is  bound  to  impress  all  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  ponderous  "problems"  in 
the  Broadway  theatre,  Miss  Dane  sur- 
reptitiously releases  all  the  tricks  of 
Adelphi  melodrama.  While  she  seems 
to  express  the  most  decided  convictions 
on  the  subject  of  love  and  life,  a  closer  M 
examination  of  her  play  reveals  the  " 
fact  that  she  is  as  unscrupulous  as 
she  is  clever.  Intellectually  fehe  is  as 
dishonest  as  a  counterfeiter;  technical- 
ly she  is  as  adroit  as  a  shoplifter.  In 
spite  of  all  her  surface  "modernity" 
and  her  display  of  "advanced"  views, 
Miss  Dane  knows  that  nothing  is  of 
greater  market  value  in  the  theatre 
than  self-sacrifice  and  noble  renuncia- 
tion. Therefore  she  turns  and  twists 
her  theme  only  to  extract  from  it  the 
greatest  melodramatic  and  sentimental 
effect.  Both  mother  and  daughter  in 
turn  renounce  their  lovers  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  to  the  stricken  father.  In 
the  end  the  mother  is  driven  away  with 
her  future  husband  in  order  that  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  daughter  may  be 
even  more  theatrically  effective. 

We  do  not  object  to  melodrama;  we 
enjoy  it.  Miss  Dane's  play  is  strikingly 
effective  as  melodrama.  Tlie  return 
through  the  Christmas  snows  of  the 
father,  so  vividly  played  by  Allan  Pol- 
lock, the  meeting  of  this  father  and 
daughter  who  had  never  seen  each 
other,  the  splendid  "curtains,"  all 
seemed  more  in  the  manner  of  1832 
than  1932.  Miss  Katherine  Cornell,  as 
the  daughter,  did  much  to  make  it  seem 
plausible  and  contemporary.  It  is  only 
when  "A  Bill  of  Divorcement"  is  ac- 
claimed   as    a    serious    contribution    to 

ama,  only  when  it  is  taken  for  grant- 
that  there  is  a  real  structure  behind 

r  imposing  facade,  that  one  is  bound 
to  point  out  the  papier  mache. 

The  inevitable  dramatization  of 
"Main  Street,"  made  by  those  deftly 
efficient  collaborators,  Harriet  Ford 
and  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins,  is  signifi- 
cant only  as  indicating  the  wane  of  the 
"Main  Street"  boom.  It  is  a  worthy 
appendix  to  Mr.  Sinclair  Levi-is's  novel, 
as  it  seems  to  carry  to  completion  the 
novelist's  unfinished  portrait  of  Carol 
Kennicott.  In  the  play,  possibly  due 
to  the  compelling  and  masterly  acting 
of  McKay  Morris  as  Will  Kennicott 
(or  the  colorless  interpretation  of  Al- 
ma Tell  as  Carol) ,  our  sympathies  are 
all  on  the  side  of  Main  Street  and 
Dr.  Will.  That  this  is  the  intention  of 
the  playmakers  is  evident  from  their 
soundly  built-up  climax  in  the  second 
act,  when  to  Carol  is  revealed  embodied 
in  Will  all  the  bravery,  courage,  and 
adventurous  spirit  she  could  not  find 
elsewhere.  More  definitely  in  the  play 
than  in  the  novel,  Carol  emerges  as  a 
Puritan,  prairie  Emma  Bovary,  unable 
to  face  the  realities  of  life  and  blaming 
her  surroundings  for  her  own  funda- 
mental emptiness.  This  was  a  point 
not  clearly  brought  out  in  the  novel,  a 
truth  perhaps  not  even  recognized  by 
Sinclair  Lewis.  And  it  is  this  truth  of 
the  innate  "Bovarysme"  of  Carol  that 
the  playwrights  have  seized  upon,  and 
rightly,  as  the  true  centre  of  interest 
in  "Main  Street." 

Robert  Allerton  Parker 


October  29,  1921 
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A  Selected  List  of  Autumn  Books 

BIOGRAPHY  My  Life  Here  and  There,  by  Princess 

Washington  Close-Ups,  by  Edwaid  G.  Cantacuzene.     Scribner. 

Lowry.     Houghton.  By    the    daughter    of    an    American 

Views  of  famous  politicians.  President. 

Forty-odd    Years    in    the    Literary  My  Brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by 

Shop,  by  James  L.  Ford.     Dutton.  Corinne  Robinson.     Scribner. 


m 


An  early  Victorian  dinner  party.  From  "May fair  and  Montmartre"  by  Ralph  I^evill 

i  Dutton) 


Humorous  recollections  of  a  journal- 
ist and  author. 

The  Tragedy  of  Lord  Kitchener,  by 

Viscount  Esher.     Dutton. 

His  failing  powers  in  his  last  years. 
Roosevelt,    the    Happy    Warrior,    by 

Bradley   Oilman.     Little,   Brown. 

By  a  classmate. 

Queen  Alexandra,  by  W.  R.  H.  Trow- 
bridge.    Appleton. 

The  Glass  of  Fashion,  by  A  Gentle- 
man with  a  Duster.     Putnam. 
The   author    grieves    for   good    man- 
ners, long  deceased. 


From    Howard 


Pyle's    "Book 
{Harper) 


of    Pirates" 


With  many  recollections  of  his  child- 
hood. 

The    Big    Four,    by    Robert    Lansing. 

Houghton. 

The     mighty     chiefs     at     Versailles 
coolly  dissected. 

Quentin  Roosevelt,  edited  by  Kermit 
Roosevelt.     Scribner. 
Chiefly  his  letters  from  France. 

The  Book  of  Jack  London,  by  Char- 
mian   London.     Century. 
Two  volumes  of  adventure. 

In  One  Man's  Life,  by  A.  B.  Paine. 
Harper. 
Life  of  Theodore  N.  Vail. 

Remarkable  Rogues,  by  Charles  King- 
ston.    Lane. 

Less  respectable  but  not  less  inter- 
esting citizens. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICS 

With  Beatty  in  the  North  Sea,  by 
Filson    Young.     Little,    Brown. 
The  Grand  Fleet  at  war. 

Mr.  Punch's  History  of  Modern  Eng- 
land.    Stokes. 
The  first  two  volumes   of  a   notable 

work. 

Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts, 
by  S.  E.  Morison.     Houghton. 
Ends     with    the    great    clipper-ship 

days. 

The   Outline  of   History,   by   H.   G. 
Wells.     Macmillan.  | 

The  celebrated  work  in  one  volume. 

Recent     History     of     the     United 
States,  by  Frederic  L.  Paxson. 

Russia     from     the     American     Em- 
bassy, by  David  R.  Francis.     Scrib- 
ner. 
The  period  is  1916-1918. 


JusT/<\  Out 

Golden  Days 

TANBARK  TALES 

By  WILLIAM   S.  WALKLEY 

A  book  that  brings  back  our  youth, 
reproducing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
big  tent  with  its  tanbark  ring,  lum- 
bering elephants,  prancing  horses, 
mirth-provoking  clowns,  etc. 

$1.25,  Illustrated 


In  His  Steps  To-day 

CHARLES  M.   SHELDON 

What  Would  Jesus  Do  Regarding 

the  Problems  of  the  Hour 

The  greatest  work  from  this  author's  pen 
since  "In  His  Steps"  reached  the  previously 
unheard  of  figure,   22,000,000  sold.  *1.2i) 


TheValleyofGold 

DAVID  HOWARTH 
A  Tale  of  the  Saskatchewan 

A  rip-roaring  story  of  the  great  Northwest 
country  by  a  brand  new  writer.  A  tale  of 
the  Northwest,  Ralph  Connoresque  in  its 
wealth   of    incidents    and   gripping   appeal. 

$1.75 


The  Vindication  of 
Robert  Creighton 

DANIEL  F.  FOX 
A  Tale  of  the  Southwest 

A  strong,  upstanding  story  with  scenes  laid 
in  the  Southwest.  Full  of  action  and  gen- 
uinely   human    interest.  $1.75 


The  Lure  of  the 
Leopard  Skin 

J.  H.  WESTER VELT 
A  Story  of  the  African  Wilds 

Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  to  the  author : 
"That  must  have  been  an  exciting  hunt ;  and 
I   congratulate   you   about  the  leopard." 

$1.75 


The  Island  of  Faith 

MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER 
A  Tale  of  New  York's  Elast  Side 

A  story  with  all  the  charm  and  delicacy  of 
Miss  Sangster's  shorter  works.  Replete  with 
the  romance  and  drama  found  in  New 
York's    East   Side.  $1.25 


BABSON'S  NEW  BOOK 

Making  Good  in  Business 

The  new  book  by  Roger  W.  Babson,  the 
Business  Expert,  author  of  "Fundamentals 
of  Prosperity,"  is  being  referred  to  and 
quoted  from  Maine  to  California.  Every 
business   man   needs    it!  Net  $1.25 


FLEMING  H.REVELL 
COMPANY 

NEW  YORK:  158  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO:  177  N.Wabash  Ave. 
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A    Journal   of   the   Great    War,   by 
Charles  G.  Dawes.     Houghton. 
In  two  lively  volumes. 

Democracy  and  the  Will  to  Power, 
by  James  N.  Wood.     Knopf. 

ESSAYS     AND     LITERARY      MIS- 
CELLANY 
And    Even    Now,  by   Max    Beerbohm. 

Dutton. 

Witty  and  varied  essays. 
Adventures  in  the  Arts,  by  Marsden 

Hartley.     Boni. 

On    literature,    painting,    and    lesser 
arts. 
If  I  May,  by  A.  A.  Milne.    Dutton. 

Brief     essays    by     an    ex-editor     of 
Puncli. 
Books  and  Habits,  by  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Dodd. 

Selected     by     John     Erskine     from 
Hearn's  Japanese  lectures. 


Portrait    of    Keats    drawn    by    his    friend, 

Joseph    Severn,    at     the     poet's    deathbed. 

From    "A    Magnificent    Farce,"    by    A.    E. 

Newton    (Atlantic  Monthly  Press) 

More  Essays  on  Books,  by  A.  Glutton- 
Brock.     Dutton. 

Scholarship  and  Service,  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.     Scribner. 
On  academic  subjects. 

A  Magnificent  Farce,  by  A.  Edward 
Newton.     Atlantic  Monthly. 
Diversions  of  a  book-collector. 

A  Dictionary  of   Slang  and   Collo- 
quial English,  by  John  S.  Farmer 
and  W.  E.  Henley.     Dutton. 
From      the      authors'     seven-volume 

work. 

Impressions  and  Comments,  1914- 
1920,  by  Havelock  Ellis.  Houghton. 
A     philosopher's     musings     in     war- 

"time. 

Turns   About    Town,  by  R.  C.  HoUi- 
day.     Doran. 
Excellent  humorous  essays. 

Essays  on  English,  by  Brander  Mat- 
thews.    Scribner. 
Our  language  and  its  odd  ways. 

POETRY  AND  PLAYS 

New  Voices,  by  Marguerite  Wilkinson. 

Macmillan. 

New    edition.      Comments    on    living 
poets  and  samples  of  their  work. 

Enter  Madame,  by  Gilda  Varesi  and 
Dolly   Byrne.     Putnam. 
A  play. 


The  Clipper  Ship.  From  "Maritime  History 
of  Massachusetts,  1783-1860."  by  S.  E.  Mori- 
son    [Houghton  Mifflin) 

The    Whitehead-ed    Boy,    by    Lennox 
Robinson.     Putnam. 
An  Irish  play. 

Producing    in    Little    Theatres,    by 
Clarence   Stratton.     Holt. 

NOVELS    AND    SHORT    STORIES 

Success,    by    Samuel    Hopkins   Adams. 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

Mr.   Waddington    of   Wyck,   by    May 
Sinclair.     Macmillan. 

Ursula     Trent,    by    W.     L.     George. 
Harper. 

The    Willing    Horse,    by    Ian    Hay. 
Houghton. 

Autumn,  by  Robert  Nathan.     McBride. 

Galusha  the  Magnificent,  by  Joseph 
C.  Lincoln.     Appleton. 

If  Winter  Comes,  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutch- 
inson.    Little,  Brown. 

Far  to  Seek,  by  Maud  Diver.    Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

Vera,  by  the  author  of  "Elizabeth  and 
Her  German  Garden."    Doubleday. 

Howard    Pyle's     Book     of     Pirates. 
Harper. 

Harbours  of  Memory,  by  William  Mc- 
Fee.     Doubleday. 

The  Beginning  of  Wisdom,  by  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet.     Holt. 

■  Brass,  by  Charles  G.  Norris.     Dutton. 

Three  Soldiers,  by  John  Dos  Passos. 
Doran. 

Carter    and   Other    People,   by    Don 

Marquis.     Appleton. 
Erik  Dorn,  by  Ben  Hecht.     Putnam. 

The  Charmed  Circle,  by  Edward  Al- 
den  Jewell.     Knopf. 

The  King  of  Ireland's  Son,  by  Pa- 
draic   Colum.     Macmillan. 

The  Blood  of  the  Conquerors,  by 
Harvey  Fergusson.     Knopf. 

Ghitza  and  Other  Romances  of 
Gypsy  Blood,  by  Konrad  Bereovici. 
Boni. 

SPORT,   ETC. 

American    P'ootball,    by    Charles    D. 

Daly.     Harper. 

By   one    of   America's   best   quarter- 
backs. 

Oh,  Shoot!     Confessions  of  an  Agi- 
tated   Sportsman,    by    Rex    Beach. 
Harper. 
Big  game  hunting  in  the  West. 

The  Sport  of  Our  Ancestors,  edited 
by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke.    Dut- 
ton. 
Compilation   on   fox-hunting.     Inter- 


esting text  and  handsome   pictures   in 
color.     Good  gift-book. 

Dogs,    Birds   and    Others,   by    H.    J. 

Massingham.     Dutton. 

Natural     history    letters     from     the 
Spectator. 

ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL 
Working  North  from  Patagonia,  by 

Harry  A.  Franck.     Century. 

Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Guiana, 
and  Venezuela. 
News  Hunting  on  Three  Continents, 

by  Julius  Chambers  Kennei'ley. 

A  newspaper  man's  experiences. 

Roving   East   and   Roving   West,   by 

E.  V.  Lucas.     Doran. 

India,  Japan,  and  America. 
A   London  Mosaic,  by  W.  L.   George. 

Stokes. 
An  African  Adventure,  by  Isaac  F. 

Marcosson.     Lane. 
Lost    Ships    and    Lonely    Seas,    by 

Ralph  D.  Paine.     Century. 

True  stories  of  the  ocean. 
Mayfair  and  Montmartre,  by  Ralph 

Nevill.     Dutton. 

Social  adventurings. 
The    Street    of    Faces,    by    Charles 

Vince.     Dutton. 

Sketches  of  London. 
Here,    There,    and    Everywhere,    by 

Lord  Frederick  Hamilton.     Doran. 

India,  West   Indies,   South   America. 
Sailing  South,  by  Philip   S.  Marden. 

Houghton. 

The  West  Indies. 
More   About   Unknown    London,   by 

W.  G.  Bell.     Lane. 
The   Land  op   Haunted   Castles,   by 

Robert  J.  Casey.     Contury. 

Handsome    gift-book    about    Luxem- 
burg. 


A   H  indoiv  of  the  IV  ar  Office.  From  "The 

Street     of     Faces,"      by     Charles      Vince 

(Dutton) 
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Seeing  the  Sunny  South,  by  John  T. 

Paris.     Lippincott. 

The  Southern  States  of  the  Union. 
The  Cruise  of  the  Kawa,  by  "Walter 

E.  Traprock."     Putnam. 

Fine    burlesque    on    the    South    Seas 
books. 
Four   Pilgrims,  by   William   Boulting. 

Dutton. 

Travelers  in  the  old  days  when  gor- 
gons  and  chimaeras  blocked  the  path. 
Adventures  in   Swaziland,  by  Owen 

Rowe  O'Neil.     Century. 

Story  of  a  Boer. 
The    Pacific    Triangle,    by    Sydney 

Greenbie.     Century. 

Travel  and  politics  on  the  new  in- 
ternational stage. 

Remarkable  Remarks 

Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez — No  bull  tight 
Avas  ever  "fixed." 

Sir  James  Cantile,  M.  D. — We  cannot 
rear  a  healthy  nation  on  rotten  teeth. 

Lloyd  George — Sometimes  when  things 
seem  worse  they  are  really  much  better. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Gompers — The  home  suf- 
fers if  the  wife  and  mother  is  in  business. 

Governor  E.  I.  Edwards — Prohibition 
is  undermining  the  character  of  the  people. 

George  Arliss — I  don't  believe  I  have 
ever  seen  a  satisfactory  definition  of  "Per- 
sonality." 

Prof.  John  D.  Quackenbos  —  No 
mother  need  have  a  disobedient  or  refrac- 
tory child. 

Charles  R.  Flint — Labor  is  coming 
to  a  realization  that  production  per  man 
must  be  increased. 

General  Ludendorff — Every  military 
leader  ought  to  know  what  is  possible  and 
what  is  not  possible. 

Ex-Crown  Prince  Frederick  William 
— For  pecuniary  reasons  my  wife  and  boys 
visit  me  only  once  a  year. 

Charles  H.  Mayo,  M.  D. — The  nursing 
union  has  come  to  be  the  most  autocratic 
closed  shop  in  the  country. 

W.  H.  Taft — A  destructive  indifference 
to  religion  and  the  church  threatens  the 
moral  fibre  of  our  civilization. 

SuPT.  Frank  S.  Cody — I  observe  an 
increasing  tendency  toward  corporal  pun- 
ishment  in   the   public  schools. 

George  E.  Vincent  —  The  doctor  is 
thought  of  as  a  wreck  crew  rather  than 
as  a  train  and  track  inspector. 

CoRRA  Harris— Some  of  the  best  judges 
of  character  in  this  world  are  men  who 
have  no  character  of  their  own. 

Marshal  Foch — If  the  Americans  in- 
sist on  banqueting  me  as  they  propose,  I 
am  afraid  the  "battle  of  America"  will 
be  my  undoing. 

Arnold  Bennett — The  craze  for  danc- 
ing is  a  truly  healthy  and  hopeful  sign 
in  these  times  which  are  so  rich  in  doubt- 
ful and  sinister  signs. 

President  Richmond — The  idea  that 
in  coming  to  college  a  boy  is  postponing 
his  life  work  for  four  years  while  he  floats 
down  the  stream  of  time  untroubled  by 
the  hard  realities  that  other  young  men 
of  his  age  have  to  face,  is  not  at  all  our 
idea  of  what  a  college  means. 

Arthur  Brisbane — Children  the  coun- 
try over  eat  too  little  candy. 


THIS  IS  A  PUTNAM  YEAR" 


<( 


■Said  a  Bookseller 


And  Here  Are  SOME  of  his  Reasons. 


THE  OBSTACLE  RACE  ethel  m.  dell 

Ethel  Dell,  who  never  had  a  failure,  breaks  all  records  with  her  very  best 
novel.  $2.00 

ERIK    DORN  BEN  HECHT 

A  sensational  success.     The  critics  call  it  "Eruptive,"  "volcanic,"  "disor- 
derly,"  "dazzling,"    "brilliant,"   "opulent."  $2.00 

PRIVILEGE  MICHAEL  SADLEIR 

The  brilliant  story  of  the  decadence  of  a  great  house,  "told  with  thought, 

truth  and  beauty."  $2.00 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  KAWA  Walter  e.  traprock 

A  screaming  burlesque  on  the  books  of  the  overworked  South  Seas. 

17  Illus.  from  photographs.     $2.00 

MIRRORS  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  fastest  selling  non-fiction  book  on  the  market,  and  deservedly  so. 

28  Illus.     $2.50 

MIRRORS  OF  DOWNING  STREET 

The  book  on  English  Statesmen  that  made  "The  Gentleman  with  a  Duster" 
famous.  12  Illtis.     $2.50 

THE  GLASS  OF  FASHION 

English  society  flayed,  drawn  and  quartered  by  the  same  Gentleman. 

8  Illus.     $2.50 

THREE     PLAYS     ^°^  successes  on   the  Stage  which 
Read  as  Well  as  they  Act 

DULCY  GEO.  S.  KAUFMAN  AND  MARC  CONNELLY 

A  mirth  provoking  comedy  satire.     Introduction  by  Booth  Tarkington. 

Illus.     $1.75 

THE  WHITE  HEADED  BOY  lennox  robinson 

A  brilliant  comedy  of  Irish  life — entertaining  stage  directions.  $1.75 

THE  WANDERING  JEW  e.  temple  thurston 

Powerful,  and  strikingly  new  treatment  of  the  old  legend  Illus.     $1.75 

Four  Unusually  Attractive  Books  for  Gifts 

TOWNS  OF   NEW  ENGLAND,  OLD  ENGLAND, 
IRELAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

Of  great  historical  interest,  linking  up  towns  of  the  new  World  with  the 
old.  2  Vols.  Large  Octavo.  Nearly  350  beautiful  Itlus.     $12.50 

A  FORTNIGHT  IN  NAPLES  andre  maurel 

The  author  of  "Little  Cities  of  Italy"  conducts  the  reader  through  a  fas- 
cinating and  enchanted   Naples.  120  Illus.,  16  Maps.     $3.00 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  RUSSIA 

ELIZABETH  and  FRERE  CHAMPNEY 

The  sometimes  tragic,  often  magnificent,  always  romantic  story  of  Russia, 

from  the  9th  Century  to  today.  Octavo.     57  Illustrations.     $5.00 

LET  'ER  BUCK  charles  Wellington  furlong 

A  vividly  real  account  of  the  passing  of  the  old  west  remarkably  illustrated 
from  over  50  thrilling  photographs.  $2.2-') 

FICTION  TO  KEEP  IN  MIND 


SOLD  SOUTH 

WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF  $1.75 

THE  SEVENTH  MAN 

MAX   BRAND  $1.90 

BEANY  CANCLESHANKS  AND  THE  TUB 

EDWARD   STREETER  $1.75 

THE  MIND  HEALER 

RALPH    DURAND  $1.75 

THE  LEATHER  PUSHERS 

H.  C.   WITWER  $1.90 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BROODING  EYES 

JOHN   GOODWIN  $1.75 


THE  ELEPHANT  COD 

GORDON   CASSERLY 

OURSELVES  WHEN  YOUNG 

H.  T.  SHERINGHAM 


$1.90 
$1.75 


THE  MAN,  THE  TIGER  AND  THE  SNAKE 

FERDINAND  RE  Y HER  $1.75 


NEW  YORK      G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


LONDON 
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THE  FOLLY  OF  NATIONS 

By  Frederick  Palmer 

Frederick  Palmer  has  been  a  war  correspondent  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, and  has  seen  more  battles,  it  is  safe  to  say,  than  any  living  American. 
He  hates  war  bitterly  and  unrelentingly.  An  inspiration  came  to  him 
while  watching  the  first  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  write  this 
book,  based  on  his  own  vast  experieiice,  which  shows  the  utter  foil}'  of  the 
whole  idea  of  war.  No  one  is  better  fitted  than  Col.  Palmer  to  write  such 
a  book,  and  it  is  an  epoch-making  piece  of  work.  {Nov.  11)     $2.00 

BOOKS  AND  HABLFS 

By  Lafcadio  Hearn 

This  book  will  be  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  the  library  of 
every  lover  of  the  work  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
:ussed  are :  Love  in  English  Poetry,  The  Ideal  Woman  in  English  Poetry, 
The  Bible  in  English  Literature,  Some  Poems  About  Insects,  The  New 
Ethics,  The  Most  Beautiful  Romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Old  Greek  Frag- 
ments, etc.  (Ready)      $2.00 

THE  MARGIN  OF  HESITATION 

Author  of  "Imaginary  Obligations,"  etc.  By  Frank  Moore  Colby 

Bright,  clever  essays  dealing  with  the  undue  certainties  and  the  exaggera- 
tions of  contemporary  literature  and  journalism  and  the  mob  spirit  of  the 
cultivated  classes.  Some  of  the  chapters  are :  Trcllej'-Cars  and  Demo- 
cratic Raptures,  Pleasures  of  Anxiety,  Reviewer's  Cramp,  How  to  Hate 
Shakespeare,  The  Choice  of  Bad  Manners,  etc.  {Nov.  5)     $2.00 

THE  LIFE  OF  J.  HENRI  FABRE 

By  The  Abbe  Augustin  Fabre 

The  author,  a  fellow  scientist  and  a  relative  of  Fabre,  wrote  this  fascinat- 
mg  book  under  the  intimate  direction  of  the  great  naturalist.  His  method 
was  to  weld  together  Fabre's  own  story  of  his  life,  aspirations  and  work 
as  told  to  him  by  M.  Fabre.  The  result  is  a  remarkably  interesting  biogra- 
phy which  will  at  once  take  its  place  as  a  valuable  and  popular  addition  to 
the  Fabre  set,  now  consisting  of  eleven  volumes.  (Ready)     $2.50 

Latest  Books  by  J.  Henri  Fabre 

MORE  HUNTING  WASPS.     {Published  in  August) 
THE  LIFE  OF  THE  WEEVIL.     {Ready  in  November) 
Uniform  binding,  each  $2.50 

DOWN  THE  COLUMBIA 

Author  of  "In  the  Tracks  of  the  Trades,"  etc. 

By  Lewis  R.   Freeman 

An  old  frontiersman's  characterization  of  the  Columbia  as  a  "he-river"  led 
this  world-traveler  to  voyage  down  its  entire  course.  His  adventures,  of 
which  there  were  more  than  enough  for  an  average  man,  are  graphically 
told  in  a  handsome  volume  which  includes  many  striking  illustrations  from 
photographs.  $3.50 

IN  THE  EYES  OF  THE  EAST 

By  Marjorie  Barstow  Greenbie 

The  personal  narrative  of  a  girl  who  encountered  many  spirited  adventures 
in  the  Far  East,  of  which  she  tells  with  a  skill  and  brilliance  which  the 
most  practised  novelist  might  envy.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
pictures  that  convey  some  of  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  author's  de- 
lightful style.  {Nov.  5)     $3.50 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  MODERN 

BUSINESS  By   William  R.  Basset 

a 

Widely  known  as  an  industrial  engineer,  and  as  the  author  of  several  im- 
portant books,  Mr.  Basset  deals  in  this  volume  with  all  phases  of  the  man- 
agement of  business  enterprises.     The  book  is  sane,  readable  and  practical. 

{Ready)     $2.00 


OUTSTANDING   NEW   HCTION 

PETER  BINNEY.     By  Archibald  Marshall. 
NIGHTFALL.     By  Anthony  Pryde. 
MANSLAUGHTER.     By  Alice  Duer  Miller. 


$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  New  York 


Publishers   since  1839 


D 


M 
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Second   large    edition 

•FIFTY     CONTEMPORARY     ONE- 
'        ACT  PLAYS" 

Edited  bv  FRANK  SHAY  and  PIERRE  LOV- 
ING. 
The  New  York  Tribune:  A  complete  repertoire 
for  the  little  theatre  is  contained  in  this  excel- 
lent collection  of  one-act  plaj-s.  The  work  is  a 
pioneer  in  its  field.  No  other  volume  shows  so 
clearly  what  has  been   done   in   this  field. 

Net  $5.00 

"THE    BEST    SHORT    PLAYS    1920- 
1921" 

Edited  by  FRANK  SHAY. 

This  volume  represents  a  careful  and  intelli- 
gent selection  of  the  best  One-Act  Plays  pro- 
duced by  the  Little  Theatres  in  America  during 
the  season  1920-1921.  In  the  preface  the  editor 
traces  the  development  of  the  art  theatre  and  es- 
timates its  present  importance.  Net  $2.50 

"THE  PROVINCETOWN  PLAYS" 

Edited      by      GEORGE      CRAM     COOK     and 
FRANK   SHAY.      Foreword   by   HUTCH- 
INS   HAPGOOD. 
Containing    the    ten    best    plays    produced    by 
the    Provincetown    Players. 

Dallas  A^ews:  Uniform  and  excellence  of 
workmanship  varied  in  subject  matter.  The 
volume  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  American 
dramatic  art.  Net  $2.50 

"PORTAIANTEAU  ADAPTATIONS" 

By  STUART  WALKER  with  introduction  by 
EDWARD  HALE  BTERSTADT 
The  third  volume  of  this  series  includes 
"Gramer  Gurton's  Needle,"  "The  Birthday  of 
Infanta,"  "Sir  David  Wears  a  Crown,"  a  sequel  1 
to  "Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil"  and 
"Nelli    Jumbo."     Elaborately   Illustrated. 

Net  $2.50 

"THREE  ONE-ACT  PLAYS"  ("Mad- 

retta,"  "At  the  Shrine,"  "Addio") 
By  STARK   YOUNG 

Three  unusual  plays  through  all  of  which 
runs  the  theme  of  love  and  tragic  renunciation^ 
All  have  been  frequently  re-acted.         Net  $1.35 

"HELEN'S  BABIES" 
By  JOHN  HABBERTON 

A  Memorial  edition  of  this  wonderful  book 
which  has  delighted  millions  of  people  for  the 
past  forty-five  years,  illustrated  by  William  J. 
Moll  in  the  delightful  style  of  the  early  70's. 
Sijr  full  page  color  illustrations;  16  full  page 
black  and  whites.  Bound  artistically  in  Art 
Cover  Boards.  Net  $3.00 

"THE  BIG  MUSKEG" 

By   VICTOR  ROUSSEAU 

Author  of  "Wooden  Spoil,"  etc.  An  absorb- 
ing novel  of  compelling  interest  devoted  to  the 
great   outdoors. 

Providence  Journal:  The  best  of  its  kind. 

12mo.   Colored  ccrijered  jacket.    Net  $2.00 

"THE  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK" 

By  Dr.   WILLIAM  A.  BRUETTE 

The  dogs  of  America,  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  are  fully  described  in  this  modern 
work  written  by  an  authority  of  international 
reputation.  The  history,  care  and  feeding, 
breaking  and  breeding  is   completely  covered. 

Elaborately  illustrated.    Net  $3.00 

"FISHING  WITH  A  BOY."    The  Tale 

of  a  Rejuvenation. 
By  LEONARD  HULIT 

Interesting  to  youth  as  well  as  grown-ups. 
Filled  with  real  "fishing  lore"  from  cover  to 
cover.  Illustrated.   12mo.   Cloth.  Net  $2.00 

"JIST    HUNTIN'" 

By  OZARK  RIPLEY  with  an  introduction  by 
DIXIE  CARROLL. 
The  only  collection  of  outdoor  stories  having 
the  human  appeal  for  the  man  who  has  been 
there.  Large  12mo.  Illustrated  colored  cover 
jacket.  Net  $2.00 

"IN  THE  ALASKA-YUKON  GAME- 
LANDS" 

By  J.  A.  McGUIRE  with  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  WILLIAM  T.  HORN  AD  AY 
This  fine  narrative  of  achievement  in  the 
wildest  outdoor  is  enough  to  stir  the  pulse  of 
every  red-blooded  man  and  boy.  Large  12mo. 
Elaboratclx  illustrated.     Colored   covered  jacket. 

Net  $3.00 

"THE  BOOK  OF  CONUNDRUMS" 

By    GRETA    ROBERTSON 

You  will  find  here  a  book  highly  diverting  and 
entertaining,  besides  which  whatever  adds  to 
the  gaietv  of  nations  is  a  universal  boon. 

Art  paper.    Net  $  .50 

If  you  read  good   Books  send  lor  our  Comlilete 
Catalogue 
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The   Season's 


Best    Books 


HERE,  THERE  AND  EVERYWHERE 

Lord  Frederic  Hamilton 

An  irresistible  raconteur,  the  quintessence  of  the 
pohshed  gentleman  of  the  world  is  this  famous  diplo- 
mat, so  well  beloved  for  his  "The  Vanished  Pomps  of 
Yesterday"  and  "The  Days  Before  Yesterday."  He  is 
at  his  best  in  these  random  recollections  of  the  gayest 
and  most  interesting  capitals  of  the  world. 

Octavo.  $4.00 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE 

SAHARA:   KUFARARosita  Forbes 


THREE  SOLDIERS 


John  Dos  Passes 


"The  frankest,  most  outspoken  American  book  that  has 
been  written  since  Christopher  Columbus  left  home." — 
Harry  Hansen,  Chicago  News.  "An  intense,  a  skilful, 
and  an  utterly  sincere  expression  of  throbbing  human 
nature,  and  therefore  real  literature,  to  be  treated  re- 
spectfully. Among  the  books  of  youth  after  the  war 
this  one  is  preeminent." — Henry  Seidel  Canby,  New 
York  Post  Literary  Review.  $2.00 

THE  THIRTEEN  TRAVEL- 


With  an  introduction  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
An  extraordinary  account  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  modern  exploring  ex- 
ploits, the  penetration  into  the  Libyan  Desert 
by  a  woman.     Photographs.  $5.00 

TURNS  ABOUT  TOWN 

Robert  Cortes  Holliday 

Undoubtedly  the  best  book  Holliday  has 
ever  written,  not  forgetting  the  famous 
"Walking-Stick  Papers."  It  is  like  a  stroll 
arm  in  arm  with  the  genial  R.  C.  H.      $2.00 


Read 

THE 
BOOKMAN 

for  news  of  the 
latest  books  and 
authors. 


Monthly 
Yearly   - 


40c 

$4.00 


LERS 


Hugh  Walpole 


"A  hugely  enjoyable  book.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  a  chance  to  tell  others  about  it." — 
Philadelphia  Pnhlic  Ledger.  $2.00 


COQUETTE 


Frank  Swinnerton 


"The  same  tense  emotional  quality,  the  same 
force  and  thrill  and  passion  which  made 
'Nocturne'  an  artistic  achievement.' — New 
A^ork  Times.  $1.90 


ROVING  EAST  AND    ROVING  WEST 

E.   V.  Lucas 

A  new  light  is  thrown  upon  familiar  lands  by 
the  author  of  "Adventures  and  Enthusiasms," 
etc.  $2.00 

REAL  GHOST  STORIES 

William    T.   Stead 

A  collection  of  extraordinary  narratives  con- 
cerning the  appearances  of  spirits,  of  thought 
Ijodies,  etc.,  gathered  from  reliable  sources  and 
investigated.  $2.00 

PRESENT-DAY  GOLF 

George  Duncan  and  Bernard  Darwin 

\  unique  combination;  pointers  on  technique 
by  the  Open  Champion  and  the  personalities  of 
the  game  presented  by  the  famous  golf  essayist. 
Photographs  by   George   Beldam.  $3.00 

A  DEFENCE  OF  PHILOSOPHIC 


DOUBT 


Arthur  James  Balfour 


The  book  which  established  Mr.  Balfour  as  one 
of  England's  most  prominent  philosophers. 
Octavo.  $5.00 

AMERICA  AND  THE  YOUNG 
INTELLECTUAL 

Harold  Stearns 

A  brilliant  attack  upon  the  old  bulwarks  of  our 
literary  and  cultured  ideas  by  one  of  the  keen- 
est of  our   young  writers.  $1.50 

LIFE  OF   VENIZELOS 

S.  B.  Chester 

The  life  story  of  this  great  man  of  the  East 
reads  like  a  romance,  from  his  birth  in  a  cat- 
tle shed  to  his  recognition  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  Europe.  Illustrated.     Octavo.     $2.50 

THE  CIRCLE;  A  Play   in   Three  Acts 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 

The  book  of  the  play  now  running  with  such 
spectacular  success  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre.  "A 
comedy  of  much  sophisticated  charm." — Percy 
Hammond,    New    York    Tribune.  $1.25 


SWORDS 

Sidney  Howard 

"As  remarkable  a  play  as  America  has  ever 
produced.  Fused  with  the  ecstasy  of  inspira- 
tion and  the  mysticism,  of  the  spirit  and  the 
ijody  of  woman." — Kenneth  Macgowan,  New 
York  Globe.  Illustrated  $1.50 

ONE  THIRD  OFF;  Some  Thoughts 

on   Deflation 

Irvin  S.  Cobb 

A  book  of  fun,  filosofy  and  real  sound  sense. 
"Cobb  qualifies  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  in  that 
he   is   a   continuous   delight." — New   York  Post. 

$1.00 

PEKING;  A  Social   Survey 

Sidney  D.  Gamble,  M.  A. 

Life  in  the  capital  of  China  described  in  all  its 
intricacy.  An  accurate  study  made  just  at  the 
transition  of  the  old  to  the  new.  Illustrated 
with   maps,    photographs    and   diagrams.         $5.00 

THE  WANDERINGS  OF  A  SPIRIT- 

UALIST 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 

Sir  Arthur  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
around  the  world  during  which  he  spoke  before 
most  of  the  organized  bodies  of  Spiritualists 
and  in  his  account  of  his  travels  he  is  able  to 
sum  up  the  spiritual  experience  of  all  and 
speak  of  the  hope  of  the  future. 

Illustrated.     $2.50 


FICTION 

ROSE  AND  ROSE 

E.  V.  Lucas 

A  characteristic  mixture  of  worldly  wisdom 
and  exquisite  charm  by  the  author  of  "The 
Vermillion   Box,"   etc.  $1.90 

BLINKERS 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell 

A  romance  of  genuine  characters  by  the  au- 
thor of  THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION,  THE 
SOUL  OF   SUSAN   YELLAM,   etc.  $1.90 


THE   HERITAGE 

Viola  Brothers  Shore 

Short  stories  with  an  arresting  tang  by  a  new 
and  attractive  figure  in  American  fiction.  $1.75 

AARON  WEST 

John  Knittel 

A  great  romance  of  a  primitive-hearted  man 
who  followed  the  sea,  and  of  the  struggle  with- 
in  him   of   good  and  evil.  $2.00 

SIGHT  UNSEEN  and  THE  CONFES- 
SION 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

"When  we  get  two  short  novels  by  Mrs.  Rine- 
hart in  a  single  book — well  mark  that  day  in 
red    on    the   fiction    calendar." — Boston    Herald. 

$1.75 

LIZA  OF   LAMBETH 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 

A  love  idyl  of  a  girl  of  the  London  tenements. 
It  is  the  poignant  story  of  youth's  eternal 
search  for  the  beauty  of  life.  Said  to  equal 
the   famous  "The   Moon   and  Sixpence."      $1.75 

THE  PILGRIM  OF  A  SMILE 

Norman  Davey 

"It  is  so  good-humoredly  ironic  that  it  reminds 
us  of  the  best  of  the  French.  It  would  have 
lieen  a  credit  to  Boccaccio  in  his  prime. — Harry 
Hansen,  Chicago  News.  $2.00 

LOVERS  AND  FRIENDS 

E.  F.  Benson 

Characteristic  of  Benson  in  its  witty  dialogue, 
and  beneath  its  surface  charm  lies  a  penetrat- 
ing study  of  the  quality  of  a  modern  girl's 
love.  $1.90 

I   HAVE  ONLY    MYSELF   TO  BLAME 

Elizabeth  Bibesco 

Finely  cut,  gem-like  stories,  transfixing  the 
various  strands  of  a  moment's  emotion.  By  the 
daughter  of   Margot  Asquith.  $2.00 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY,  Publishers,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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LOGAN 

PEARSALL 

SMITH 

Author    of    "Trivia." 


More  Trivia 


HEYWOOD 
BROUN 

sees  everything  in  re- 
lation to  the  essen- 
tials of  life,  rather 
than  some  standard 
of    criticism. 


WILLIAM 
ROTHEN- 
STEIN 

has  made  portraits  of 
every  distinguished 
Englishman  from 
Pater  and  Mathew 
Arnold  to  the  out- 
standing figures  of 
today. 


GRANT 
OVERTON 

Formerly  literary  edi- 
t  o  r  ,  New  York 
Herald. 

ANNA 
WICKHAM 

An  English  poet  in 
whom  the  new  wo- 
man has  become  ar- 
ticulate. 


MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 

Miss  Widdemer's 
verse  shows  earnest- 
ness and  a  lovely 
singing   quality. 


LOUIS 

Untermeyer 

(Editor) 

For  years  Mr.  Un- 
termeyer has  been 
the  energetic  herald 
of  the  poetic  renais- 
sance   in   America. 


GEORGE 
P.  BAKER 
(Editor) 

Professor  of  Dramatic 
Literature,  Harvard 
University. 


E.  SAPIR 

Chief  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Section,  Geo- 
logical Survey  of 
Canada.  One  of  the 
most  brilliant  students 
of  primitive  language 
in   America. 


A  warm  welcome 
awaits  this  new 
book  of  short  es- 
says so  full  of  hu- 
man wisdom  compacted  of  grace  and 
humor  and  whimsically,  and  yet  wholly 
in  touch  with  life  and  all  it  holds.    $1.60 


Seeing  Things  at  Night 

Reflections  on  "anything  and  everything." 

Some  of  these  essays  show  his  well 
known  wit ;  others  are  serious  discus- 
sion ;  and  some  are  as  lovely  and  poetic 
as  can  be  found.  $1.75 


Twenty-Four  Portraits 

With  biographical  sketches. 

"An  exceptional  book  both  in  its  pictures 
and  in  its  text.  Only  an  artist  of  Mr. 
Rothenstein's  rank  and  determination 
could  have  risked  juxtaposition  with  the 
brilliant  writers  who  contribute  the 
notes."   Manchester  Guardian.  $7.50 


The  Answerer 

A  novel  from  the  life  of  Walt  Whitman. 
Youth,  love  affair  in  New  Orleans,  Civil 
War  experiences  and  friendships.      $2.00 

The  Contemplative  Quarry 
and  Other  Poems 

"A  poet  of  remarkable  subtlet}'  and  in- 
tensity, and  even  more  surety  of  phrase." 
— New  York  Evening  Post.  $1.75 

Cross  Currents 

Miss  Widdemer's  first  volume,  "Facto- 
ries," attracted  instant  attention  ;  her  sec- 
ond, "The  Old  Road  to  Paradise,"  shared 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best  volume  of 
verse  in  1918.  This  third  book  has  a 
stronger,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lovelier 
note.  $1.60 


Modern  American  Poetry 

New  enlarged  edition. 

The  revised  edition  of  this  volume,  which 
has  grown  from  170  to  410  pages,  makes 
it  the  most  comprehensive  and  inclusive 
collection  of  modern  American  verse 
available.  $2.00 

Modern  American  Plays 

With  introduction  and  biographies. 
The  complete  text  of:  "The  Return  of 
Peter  Grimm,"  David  Belasco;  "As  a 
Man  Thinks,"  Augustus  Thomas;  "Plots 
and  Playwrights,"  Edn'ard  Masscy; 
"Romance,"  Edward  Sheldon ;  "The  Un- 
chastened  Woman,"  Louis  Anspacher. 

$2.50 

Language:  Its  Nature  and  its 
Wider  Relations 

A  book  whicli  will  be  basic  in  its  subject, 
authoritative  and  popular  enough  in  treat- 
ment to  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  $2.00 


Publishers   of 

Lytton   Strachey's  Queen   Victoria $5.00 

Sinclair   Lewis's   Main   Street $2.00 

Dorothy  Canfield's   The  Brimming   Cup    .    .    .  $2.00 

Wassermann's   The    World's   Illusion,   2   vols.  $5.00 


THE 
INTER- 
CHURCH 
WORLD 
MOVEMENT 

has  been  alternately 
criticised  and  praised 
for  publishing  these 
authentic  documents. 


W.  E.  B. 

Dubois 

The  intellectitaH  leader 
of  the  Negroes  of 
America. 


WESLEY  C. 
MITCHELL, 
FREDERICK  R. 
MACAULAY 
WILFORD  I. 
KING  and 
OSWALD  W. 
KNAUTH 

Under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research. 

SAMUEL  J. 
HOLMES 

Author  of  "The  Evo- 
lution of  Animal  In- 
telligence," Professor 
of  Zoology,  Univer- 
sity  of   California. 


EDWARD 
CARPENTER 

Author  of  "Civiliza- 
tion, Its  Cause  and 
Cure,"    etc. 


JOHN  M. 
MANLY 

Professor    of   English, 
University  of  Chicago. 

and 

EDITH 

RICKERT 


EDWIN  E. 
SLOSSON 

Author     of    "Creative 
Chemistry,"   etc. 


A.  A.  BRILL, 
M.D. 

Freud's  chief  Ameri- 
can disciple  and  trans- 
lator. Lecturer  in 
Psychoanalysis  and 
Abnormal  Psychology, 
New  York  Utiiversity. 


Public  Opinion  and  the 
Steel  Strike  of  1919 

Until  the  publication  a  year  ago  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  "Report 
on  the  Steel  Strike"  (cloth  $2.50,  paper 
$1.50),  public  opinion  did  not  know  that 
over  100,000  workers  in  the  steel  indus- 
try rise  in  the  dark,  work  twelve  hours, 
go  home  in  the  dark,  isolated  in  the  steel 
plants  from  family  and  nation.  The 
thousands  of  readers  of  that  report  have 
wanted  to  know  the  authority  for  its 
assertions  and  more  details.  These  sub- 
reports  are  the  basis  for  the  first  book. 
Cloth  $2.50.     Paper  $1.50 


Darkwater 

A  human  document  of  extraordinary  in- 
tensity and  insight,  dealing  with  the 
place  of  the  darker  races  in  the  modern 
world.  $2.25 


The  Income  of  the  United 
States 

A  summary  of  an  exhaustive  statistical 
analysis  of  the  income  of  the  United 
States  for  each  year  1910-1919.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  citizen,  in  de- 
termining the  adequacy  of  the  nation's 
production  to  meet  the  living  needs  of 
the  population.  Probable  Price,  $1.50 

The  Trend  of  the  Race 

This  volume  makes  available  to  the  lay- 
man the  latest  results  of  scientific  study 
in  regard  to  the  various  forces  which  are 
at  present  modifying  the  direction  of 
human  evolution.  $4.00 

Pagan  and  Christian  Creeds: 
Their  Origin  and  Meaning 

"To  everyone  acquainted  with  any  of  Mr. 
Carpenter's  books,  the  present  volume  on 
religious  origins  and  developments  will 
come  as  a  warrant  of  profound  thought 
and  beautiful  illumination  of  expression." 
— Boston   Transcript.  $3.00 

Modern  British  Literature: 
Outlines  and  Bibliographies 

Covers  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  nov- 
elists, poets,  dramatists,  essayists,  etc.,. 
alphabetically  arranged.  Brief  biologies, 
suggestions  for  reading,  a  complete 
chronological  bibliography  with  ann'^ta- 
tions.  $1.25' 

Elasy  Lessons  in  Einstein 

A  simple  explanation  for  the  laymarr,, 
with    Einstein's     own     brief     statement. 

6th  Printing,  $1.35" 

Fundamental  Conceptions  of 
Psychoanalysis ;  An  Elemen- 
tary Survey 

A  new  and  authoritative  statement  of  the- 
Freudian    doctrine    of     Psychoanalysis, 
done    in    a    lively  and  coherent  fashion,, 
and  with  unusual  delicacy  in  the  choice 
of  illustrative  material. 

Probable  Price,  $2.00i 
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Full  Up  and  Fed  Up 

By  WHITING  WILLIAMS 

Author  of 
"What's  On  The  Worker's  Mind- • 

TNT — "Tiredness  'n  Temper" — is  one 
condition  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Williams 
in  this  study  of  the  worker's  mind  in 
crowded  Britain. 

He  worked  in  Welsh  coal  towns,  in 
Glasgow,  in  Coventry,  and  in  many 
other  cities  devoted  to  great  industries 
The  impressions  w^hich  make  the  book 
notable  cover  his  contacts  writh  w^orkers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Illustrated.       $2.50 


The  New  World  of  Islam 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 

The  author  of  "The  Rising  Tide  of  Color,"  w^hich 
attracted  wide  attention,  here  reviewrs  the  steadily 
increasing  ferment  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world 
— a  condition  of  sharp  portent  for  the  w^hite  races,  con- 
fronted by  the  intense  dynamic  force  of  the  Islamic 
faith  and  peoples.  With  map.       $3.00 


My  Life  Here  and  There 


My 


Brother   Theodore   Roosevelt 

By  CORINNE  ROOSEVELT  ROBINSON 

An  intimate  picture  of  his  childhood, 
boyhood,    youth   and   manhood 

"It  makes  Theodore  Roosevelt  live  before  me  as 
nothing  yet  printed  can,   or  ever  w^ill. 

"I  marvel  at  the  skill  with  which  Mrs.  Robinson  has 
passed  through  all  the  history  made  in  that  crow^ded  life 
without  ever  forgetting  it  or  failing  to  use  it  as  a  back- 
ground and  yet  never  for  a  moment  allowing  it  to 
distract  attention  from  the  man  himself,  whom  she  has 
painted  and  described  with  the  vividness  that  only  the 
deepest  love  and  closest  knowledge  could  give.  It  is 
beautifully  done." — Senator  Lodge. 

Illustrated.       $3.00 

Russia  from  the  American  Embassy 


By  DAVID  R.  FRANCIS 


under     the 
Lenin    and 


By    PRINCESS    CANTACUZENE    nee 
JULIA  DENT  GRANT 

Diplomatic  life  in  Vienna;  Washington 
and  New  York  society  during  a  brilliant 
period;  marriage  to  Prince  Cantacuzene 
and  life  at  the  Russian   court. 

Illustrated.      $3.00 


Essays  on  English 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

A  cheering  and  stimulating  glimpse  of 
the  English  language  in  the  process  of 
grow^th  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
presented  in  Professor  Matthews'  divert- 
ing manner.  $2.00 


Disarmament    and 
the  Pacific 

The  Mastery  of 
the  Far  East 

By  Arthur  Judson  Brown 

A  new  and  revised 
edition  at  a  lower 
price.  $4.50 

China,  Japan  and 
Korea 

By  J.  0.  P.  Bland 

An  authoritative  and 
informative  work. 

$5.00 


Personal  observations  of  official  Russia 
governments  of  the  Czar,  Kerensky,  and 
Trotzky. 

"The  word  authoritative  can  more  surely  be  applied 
to  Ambassador  Francis'  book  on  Russia  than  to  any 
other  so  far  published  on  the  subject." — New  York 
Times.  Illustrated.       $3.50 


Portraits  of  the  Nineties 

By  E.  T.  RAYMOND 


Author  of  " Uncensored  Celebrities" 

A  group  of  brilliant  impressions  of  such 
figures  as  Gladstone,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Thomas  Hardy  and  many  others. 

Illustrated.       $4.50 


History  the  United  States 

1801-1817  By  HENRY  ADAMS 

A  new  edition  of  Henry  Adams*  greatest 
achievement  in  historical  writing,  cov- 
ering one  of  the  most  important  periods 
of  American  history. 

Nine  Volumes  in  Set.      $27.00 


The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

This  autobiography  of  a  Dutch  boy  fifty  years  after, 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  American  biography, 
is  now  available  in  a   $3.00   edition. 

Profusely   illustrated. 


The  Man  in  the  Street 

By  MEREDITH  NICHOLSON 

These  papers  express  the  humorous  and  yet  funda- 
mentally serious  outlook  w^hich  has  made  Meredith 
Nicholson  one  of  the  foremost  essay  writers.  $2.00 

Quentin  Roosevelt 

Edited  by  KERMIT  ROOSEVELT 

The  personality  and  promise  of  the  youngest  Roosevelt 
son  revealed  by  his  early  writings  and  his  letters  from 
France,  w^here  he  w^as  killed  as  an  aviator. 

Illustrated.       $2.50 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


Scholarship  and  Service 

By  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

An  interpretation  of  the  national  university  in  a  mod- 
ern democracy  in  terms  of  its  ideals,  its  problems,  and 
its  counsels.  $2.50 

Four  Years  in  the 
Underbrush 

By  A  NOVELIST  OF  NOTE 

.1  w^alked  out  of  the 
National  Arts  Club  into  the 
underbrush  of  the  greatest 
jungle  of  civilization. 
"During  four  eventful  years  I 
remained  in  the  underbrush — 
the  world  of  the  unskilled 
working  w^oman  of  New^ 
York." 

These  are  the  first  w^ords  of 
one  of  the  most  absorbing 
human  documents  of  recent 
times.  $2.50 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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HALL 
CAINE'S 

Novel    has 
Become    a 
Storm  Center 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


THE  MASTER 

OF  MAN 

Like  the  beloved  Dickens,  Hall  Caine's 
novels  thrill  with  intense  humanity, 
they  satisfy  the  longing  of  the  heart 
for  real  romance  taken  from  life.  "The 
Master  of  Man"  is  an  unforgettable 
story.  Some  have  condemned  it  as  "an 
apology  for  sin."  Eminent  critics, 
such  as  the  Bishop  of  London,  Edwin 
Markham  and  others,  praise  it  as  a 
great  and  inspiring  romance.  In  an 
article,  "Why  I  Wrote  the  Master  of 
Man,"  the  author  has  written  a  sting- 
ing reply  to  his  critics.  A  copy  will 
be  mailed  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
read  it.  Price  $1.75 

SEEING  the  SUNNY  SOUTH 

By  John  T.  Faris 

In  his  latest  addition  to  his  very  popular 
series  of  travel  books  begun  in  1919  with 
"Seeing  Pennsylvania,"  and  followed  in 
1920  by  "Seeing  the  Far  West,"  the  author 
pot  only  gives  a  vivid  portrayal  of  every- 
thing worth  seeing  in  the  countrj'  through 
which  he  passes,  but  adds  a  historic  back- 
ground as  well.  115  Halftones  from  origi- 
nal photographs.  Frontispiece  in  color.  316 
pages.  Price  $6.00. 

A  TALE  OF  A  WALLED  TOWN 

AND  OTHER  VERSES 

3y  B-8266  Penitentiary 

A  human  document  from  one  who  has 
known  the  heights  and  depths  of  life  that 
may  well  be  placed  among  the  great  poetic 
productions  of  the  age.  Introduction  by 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite.        Price  $2.00. 

THE   THING   FROM  THE  LAKE 

Py  Eleanor  M.  Ingram 

This  last  story  from  the  pen  of  a  gifted  au- 
thor has  been  aptly  termed  "'a  tale  from 
the  borderland  of  dread."  The  suspense 
is  sustained  until  the  very  end.  It  will 
bring  a  new  thrill  to  the  lover  of  the  weird 
and  mysterious.  Price  $1.90. 

PTOMAINE  STREET 

By  Carolyn  Wells 

A  rollicking  parody  on  Main  Street  that 
will  set  the  reader  roaring  with  laughter. 
An  excellent  antidote  for  the  "tired  feel- 
ing"  in  literature.  Price  $1.25. 

HOW  TO  USE  YOUR  MIND 

A  new  edition  of  Professor  Harry  D.  Kit- 
^on's  recognized  handbook  of  mental  effi- 
ciency, containing  additional  chapters  on 
"Active  Imagination"  and  "How  to  Develop 
Interest  in  a  Subject."  Get  this  book  and 
ptart  your  thinking  right.  Descriptive 
circular  on  request.  Price  $1.50. 

J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


English  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Books   and    Book    Reviews. 

1.  "Success,"  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  is 
said  to  be  "an  attempt  at  serious  interpre- 
tation." What  is  it  that  the  novel  at- 
tempts to  interpret?  To  what  extent  is 
it  the  province  of  any  novel  to  attempt 
serious  interpretation  ?  Which  books  that 
you  have  studied  in  school  present  similar 
attempts  ?  Give  a  full  explanation  of  the 
interpretation  made  in  any  book  that  you 
have    read    in   school. 

2.  Mr.  Adams'  moral  is  said  to  be  that  a 
"success  bought  with  a  man's  soul  is  fail- 
ure." Draw  from  such  books  as  "Ivan- 
hoe,"  "Quentin  Durward,"  "Silas  Marner," 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  "Macbeth"  or 
"Hamlet,"  illustrations  that  point  to  the 
same   conclusion. 

3.  Read  the  review  of  "Ambush."  What  ideals 
of  play-writing  does  the  review  hold  forth  ? 
Prove  that  any  of  the  plays  you  have  read 
in  school  are  written  in  accordance,  or  not 
in    accordance,    with    the    ideals    suggested. 

4.  The  reviewer  says  :  "If  the  dramatist  is 
great  enough  to  throw  his  characters  into 
a  conflict  which,  no  matter  how  tragic,  in 
some  way  enlarges  and  magnifies  them 
spiritually,  we  ourselves  with  them  are 
likewise  increased  in  spiritual  stature."  Ex- 
plain  exactly   what   the    reviewer   means. 

5.  Explain  how  such  plays  as  "Julius  Caesar," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Henry  V," 
"Macbeth,"  and  "Hamlet"  illustrate  the 
truth    of    the   reviewer's    remark. 

6.  What  does  the  reviewer  mean  when  he 
says  that  a  good  dramatist  "gives  us  a 
vicarious  experience"  ?  What  vicarious  ex- 
perience, for  example,  do  we  gain  from 
"As  You  Like  It,"  or  "Twelfth  Night,"  or 
"The  Tempest,"  or  from  any  other  good 
play  that  you  have  read  or  seen  on  the 
stage? 

7.  The  reviewer  says :  "Conceived  in  this 
fashion,  drama  is  functional  instead  of  rep- 
resentational." What  is  a  merely  repre- 
sentational drama?  What  Is  a  functional 
drama?  From  your  reading  and  study, 
and  from  your  attendance  at  theatres,  draw 
examples  that  will  make  your  answers 
clear. 

8.  The  writer  speaks  of  "this  puddle  of  petty 
realism,"  and  "the  current  of  the  great 
tradition."  Under  what  circumstances  is 
realism  petty?  Under  what  circumstances 
is  realism  truly  great?  Prove  that  certain 
plays  that  you  name  are  representative  of 
"the   current   of  the  great  tradition." 

9.  The  "Selected  List  of  Autumn  Books"  clas- 
sifies some  recent  books  under  a  number  of 
sub-headings.  Give  a  definition  of  the  type 
of  literature  named  by  every  sub-heading. 

10.  Name,  and  classify  in  accordance  with  the 
sub-headings  just  mentioned,  at  least  a 
dozen   books   that  you   have  read. 

II.  Select  from  the  list  of  books  any  six  that 
you  would  like  to  read.  Tell  why  you  would 
like  to  read  those  books.  Name  other  books 
of  a  similar  nature  that  you  have  already 
read. 

12.  The  writer  of  "New  Books  and  Old"  says 
that  there  are  three  kinds  of  biography: 
"The  full-length  'life,'  ...  the  book  of 
reminiscences,  .  .  .  and  the  brief,  bio- 
graphical sketch."  Define  the  types  sug- 
gested. Under  which  of  the  types,  if  any, 
would  the  following  be  classified :  Frank- 
lin's "Autobiography,"  Helen  Keller's  "Story 
of  My  Life,"  Booker  Washington's  "Up 
from  Slavery."  Southey's  "Life  of  Nelson," 
Macaulay's  "Johnson,  Addison,  Clive  and 
Warren  Hastings,"  Carlyle's  "Essay  on 
Burns,"  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  Lockhart's 
"Life  of  Scott"? 

13.  In  the  comment  on  the  recent  "Book  of 
Jack  London"  we  read  that  Stevenson  and 
Mark  Twain  both  deserve  long  biographies. 
Explain  why  this  is  true.  Draw  up  an 
outline  of  the  life  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. 

14.  In  what  respects  were  the  lives  of  Steven- 
son, Mark  "Twain  and  Jack  London  some- 
what alike  ?  In  what  respects  were  they 
different? 

11.  Rhetoric. 

1.  Point  out  the  most  effective  opening  sen- 
tences in  the  various  articles  in  this  issue. 
Tell  what  makes  these  sentences  effective. 

2.  Prove  that  any  one  of  the  longer  articles 
in  this  issue  was  written  in  accordance  with 
a   preconceived   plan. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former   Principal  of  the   High   School 

of  Commerce,  New  York 

A— AMERICA. 

I.  Railroad     Wages. 

1.  What  is  your  "knowledge  and  experience" 
which  guides  you  to  "a  judgment  as  to 
whether,  under  present  conditions,  the 
earnings  resulting  from  these  wages  are 
fair"  ?     State  your  judgment  and  defend  it. 

2.  Compare  these  wages  with  the  wages  of 
other  workers  of  a  corresponding  grade  in 
the  labor  world  now.  Compare  the  per- 
centage change  in  wages  of  railroad  work- 
ers with  the  percentage  change  in  wages  of 
other  workers  of  a  corresponding  grade  be- 
tween the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the 
time  of  the  highest  wages  since.  Compare 
the  wages  in  the  same  way  since  the  time 
of  highest  wages.  Have  railroad  wages 
been  deflated  to  the  extent  that  other  wages 
have  ?  Compare  the  movements  of  rail- 
road wages  with  the  movements  of  prices 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Have  rail- 
road wages  fallen  in  proportion  to  prices? 
Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  fairness  of 
the  wages   in  this   article? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  these  differences  of 
wages  in  different  grades  of  railroad  work- 
ers ?  What  other  differentials  of  wages  dj 
you   find   among   laborers  ? 

II.  What  the  Government  is  Doing  About 
the    Strike;     The    Threatened     Strike. 

1.  Summarize  briefly  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  strike.  What  weak- 
nesses in  the  "Transportation  Act"  are  here 
discussed  or  implied?  State  specifically  "the 
policy  of  the  Administration." 

2.  If  the  strike  materializes  show  in  what 
way  it  would  affect  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation that  has  recently  been  a  matter  •  f 
such  public  concern. 

III.  Chinese  Notes,  Miscellaneous,  The 
Nation's  Guests,  Our  Treaty  with 
Germany. 

1.  Why  is  it  said  of  the  Yorktown  campaign 
that  "perhaps"  it  is  "the  most  momentous 
in  history  ?  If  you  can  find  any  cam- 
paign that  you  think  waj  more  momentous 
argue  the  point. 

2.  What  is  the  "very  little"  that  we  "are  get- 
ting out  of  the  treaty  in  the  way  of  selfish 
advantage." 

3.  Summarize  the  bearing  of  the  matters  in 
these  articles  on  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence. 

IV.  The  Cry  of  American  Youth?  The 
Unknown     Dead    of    War. 

1.    What,    in    the    reviewer's    opinion,    are    the 
detestable   and    what   the    finer    spiritual    re- 
sults  of  war  ?     Does   your  opinion    differ   in 
any  way  from   his  ? 
B— EUROPE. 

I.  Germany — Germany,  Germany  Should 
Be  Watched,  Upper  Silesia,  The  Col- 
lapsing    Mark. 

1.  Look  up  "the  methods  of  Scharnhorst" 
and  show  how  the  present  situation  is 
"reminiscent"   of  them. 

2.  How  far  can  you  trace  the  results  of  a 
collapsing  mark — on  im  orts  and  e-xports 
of   Germany,   etc.,   etc.? 

II.  Another  Little  Coup,  The  Conference 
in    Ireland. 

1.  Investigate  other  attempts  to  restore  mon- 
archy in  Europe  since  the  war  and  tell 
which  have  been   successful.     Why  ? 

2.  If  Charles  gains  his  throne  what  differ- 
ence will  thei'e  be  between  his  position  an  1 
that  of  Francis  Joseph  I  in  respect  to  (a) 
the  territory  included  in  the  kingdom,  (b) 
the   political   position   of   the  monarch. 

3.  Look  up  the  formation  of  the  Little  En- 
tente and  see  why  they  mi-^ht  consider  the 
return   of   Charles   very  much   their   affair. 

4.  What  happenings  would  you  include  in 
"the  wave  of  foUy"  and  why? 

III.  The     Future    of     Bulgaria. 

1.  Give  the  grounds  for  the  statement;  "such 
a  federation  is  probable  in  the  rather  dis- 
tant future,  but  very  improbable  at  pres- 
ent." 

IV.  Radicalism — Lenin  Versus  Wells,  An 
Important    Report. 

1.  Why  would  not  the  peasants  "give  suf- 
ficient food"  to  the  Soviet  Government  to 
distribute  to   the  industrial  workers? 

2.  Discuss  the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment  for  famine   conditions    in    Russia. 


Ihellnbepenbent 
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Freedom  for  India— But  How  and  When? 

By  Annette  Thackwell  Johnson 


THE    room,   full   of   bright-eyed,   dark-skinned,   tousle- 
haired    men    talking    excitedly    and    clacking    type- 
writers, came  to  startled  attention  as  I  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

My  polite  salaam  was  received  in  uncertain  silence;  buc 
my  request  for  certain  information  was  answered  by  my 
being  immediately  ushered  into  an  inner  office,  where  the 
young  man  with  the  closest  hair-cut  put  himself  at  my 
service. 

He  was  going,  so  he  told  me,  to  be  in  my  city  before  long. 
He  was  an  organizer  for  the  Friends  of  Freedom  for  Indin 
— the  financial  aiders  of  the  present  rebellion  in  India. 

"From  these,  our  headquarters  in  New  York,  we  hope 
soon  to  reach  out  to  all  the  large  cities  in  the  country. 
America  will  espouse  our  cause  when  she  hears  of  the 
wrongs  we  have  suffered." 

"I  also  am  a  friend  of  Indian  freedom,"  I  told  him.  "I 
wonder  whether  we  agree  about  the  best  way  of  obtaining 
it." 

"There  is  but  one  way!"  His  eyes  blazed,  and  his  nos- 
trils quivered.  "The  English  must  be  forced  out  of  India." 

"But  are  you  not  a  follower  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  op- 
poser  of  force?" 

"Most  certainly  I  am.  First,  we  tell  them  to  go,  peace- 
fully. They  do  not  obey.  What  follows?"  He  shrugged. 
"Mobs  can  not  be  restrained.  The  present  rioting  in  Mala- 
bar is  but  a  beginning  of  what  is  to  come.  Disaffection  is 
broadcast.  It  does  not  take  long  to  start  a  blaze  from 
tinder." 

"How  did  it  come  to  be  tinder?" 

"How?"  He  was  off  on  his  speech  on  the  wrongs  of 
India  at  the  hands  of  the  British  tyrant,  illustrated  with 
blood-curdling  anecdotes. 

He  was  so  glib,  so  plausible,  that  had  I  not  been  born 
and  bred  in  India  I  should  have  believed  it  all.  As  it  was, 
I  found  myself  remembering. 

"Why  do  you  keep  referring  to  'India's  pre-British  gold- 
en age?'  "  I  interrupted  at  last.  "You  must  know  that  when 
the  East  India  Company  began  their  trading  in  1639  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  'India.'  The  country  now  called  by 
that  name  was  divided  into  kingdoms — peopled  with  races 
as  different  as  the  present  occupants  of  Europe — who  hated 
each  other  just  as  fervently  as  the  French  and  Germans  of 
the  present  day.  Can  you  have  forgotten  Nadir  Shah's 
sack  of  Delhi?  Surely  you  must  remember  how,  just  be- 
fore that,  during  the  reign  of  Aurungzeb,  the  last  of  the 


Moguls,  the  country  was  torn  with  wars  and  invasions  of 
Sikhs  from  the  Punjab,  Rajputs,  and  Mahrattas,  with 
the  last  uppermost. 

"Intrigue!  Murder!  Pillage!  spelled  the  'peace'  of 
the  golden  pre-British  age.  Men  plowed  their  fields,  their 
swords  by  their  sides.  Travelers  went  in  companies, 
armed.  No  path  was  safe.  Great  tracts  of  land  lay 
waste.  The  few  roads  that  existed  disappeared  for  lack 
of  mending,  so  that  carts  could  no  longer  be  used,  and  men 
traveled  on  horses  or  bullocks.  Dacoits  ravaged  the  land, 
cutting  off  ears  and  noses,  knocking  out  teeth  or  burning 
their  victims'  oil-soaked  fingers  one  by  one,  until  their 
wretched  hoards  were  yielded  up.  Why,  in  my  own  child- 
hood I  remember  seeing  a  poor  creature  bereft  of  ears, 
nose,  and  hands,  staggering  under  a  bundle  of  fire-wood, 
and  being  told  that  so  men  walked  who  stole  from  Rajahs!" 

My  friend  of  India's  brown-shod  foot  was  tapping  a 
furious  tattoo  as  he  burst  out,  "You  do  not  know  my  coun- 
try!" 

"But,  indeed,  I  do — and,  because  I  love  as  well  as  know 
it,  I  fear  for  its  future.  Not  only  was  I  born  in  the  Pun- 
jab (as  my  mother  was  before,  and  my  children  after  me), 
but  the  first  language  I  spoke  was  Urdu;  the  first  songs  I 
heard  sung  were  Punjabi  bhajans;  and  the  first  stories,  the 
folk-lore  of  the  country.  I  have  given  years  to  work- 
ing over  there.  And  I  know  that  to  a  Punjabi  the  word 
'Hindustan'  means  the  United  Provinces.  The  unifying 
agent  that  has  welded  those  fierce  tribes  into  a  semblance 
of  a  country,  by  stringing  them  as  beads  on  a  connecting 
string,  is  the  British  Empire.  But  they,  Bengal,  Nepal, 
Bhutan,  Baluchistan,  Rajputana,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the 
Punjab  are  still  beads.  How  long  do  you  suppose  they 
would  form  a  necklace  if  the  string  were  broken?" 

"Moslem  and  Hindu  now  are  brothers." 

"For  the  moment — and  why?  Because  the  Moslems,  wish- 
ing revenge  because  of  the  partition  of  Turkey,  know  that 
the  best  way  to  obtain  it  is  to  join  hands  with  their  ancient 
enemy,  the  Hindu.  You  have  been  enemies  ever  since  the 
Moslems  conquered  India.  How  long  do  you  suppose  your 
friendship  will  last?" 

"Always.  We  would  no  more  fight  each  other  than  your 
own  States  would  have  fought  after  your  Revolution." 

I  sighed.  "So  eager  to  loose  the  tiger!  They  did,  as 
soon  as  their  economic  interests  clashed.  Few  wars  have 
been  bitterer  than  our  own  Civil  War.  To  be  sure,  at  the 
first,   our   States,   consisting   of   colonists,   were   bound  to- 
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gether  by  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  wilderness;  but 
'India'  is  peopled  by  different  races  and  religions,  inhabit- 
ing fought-over  lands  that  have  been  gained  and  regained, 
cherishing  ancient  hates  and  opposite  ambitions.  Gandhi, 
your  leader,  demands  a  return  to  the  simple  life,  the  spin- 
ning wheel,  prayer  and  meditation.  Meanwhile  the  Punjab 
is  swarming  with  Mohammedans;  and  the  Amir  of  Afghan- 
istan, watching  from  the  mountain  fastnesses,  has  no  fancy 
for  spinning  wheels — his  religion  is  the  sword.  Swords  cut 
strings  easily." 

"Do  not  think  to  frighten  me!"  choked  the  friend  of 
India,  rising.  "If  we  are  letting  loose  the  Moslem  tiger  it 
will  be  no  worse  than  the  British  lion!" 

"Much  worse  than  a  toothless  and  good-natured  old 
lion." 

"And  pray,  what  has  your  toothless  old  lion,  with  his 
bloody  paws,  ever  done  for  my  country?" 

We  were  standing  now,  tense  and  quivering,  the  chair 
between  us. 


Mahatma  Gandhi,  India's  ISationalist  leader 


Let 


"We  do  not  wish  to  have  reforms  thrust  upon  us. 
us  attend  to  those  matters  ourselves." 

"I  sympathize  with  you  there.  But  who  are  'we'?  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  if  you  were  indeed  'we' — if  all 
India  were  with  you — the  British  could  not  stay  in  India 
forty-five  minutes.  I  am  in  constant  touch  with  India  and 
receive  its  daily  papers,  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  strong 
faction  that  does  not  feel  as  you  do:  Hindus  who  fear  the 
Afghan,  Moslems  who  quiver  at  the  thought  of  the  Mahr- 
attas,  and  Sikhs  who  dread  them  both.  You  are  going  off 
at  half-cock.  India  is  not  one.  And  until  primary  educa- 
tion has  been  universal  for  at  least  a  decade,  until  Moham- 
medans cease  to  propagate  their  faith  with  the  sword,  and 
Hindus  concede  that  their  many  thousand  outcasts,  the 
chumars,  the  workers  in  leather,  are  human  beings,  you 
can  not  be  one.  Fear,  ignorance,  and  religious  intolerance 
are  the  feeders  of  ancient  hate.  It  is  for  yoiir  own  sakes 
that  I  wish  for  time  to  weld  you.  If  you  work  for  universal 
education,  within  a  generation  India  will  be  autonomous. 
Already  she  has  a  very  large  measure  of  autonomy.  All 
the  police,  and  nearly  all  postal  and  railway  clerks  are  In- 
dians; a  tremendous  number  hold  civil  service  positions; 
you  have  representatives  on  the  Viceroy's  Council.     Don't 


terrify,  but  educate  your  villagers.  A  bloody  revolution 
now  would  only  set  back  progress  and  foster  intrigue.  Let 
loose  that  welter  of  cruelty  and  ignorance  at  your 
peril.  .  .  ." 

"We'll  risk  it,"  sneered  India's  friend. 

I  insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with  him  upon  leaving. 
For  I  pitied  and  sympathized  with  him  more  than  he 
guessed. 

I  had  known  many  of  him  in  India,  and  met  him  fre- 
quently here  in  America.  Educated,  generally  far  beyond 
his  family,  fi-ee  of  charge  in  a  Mission  or  Government 
school,  and  turned  out  a  B.  A.  with  no  office  stool  to  sit 
upon — the  B.  A.'s  far  exceeding  the  vacancies — to  me  he 
represented  Britain's  biggest  blunder  in  dealing  with  the 
East. 

The  Government's  emphasis  on  higher,  instead  of  primary 
education,  coupled  with  the  confusion  of  a  changing  eco- 
nomic system,  the  superseding  of  the  old  handicrafts  by 
the  modern  machine-made  articles,  is  directly  responsible 
for  most  of  these  "Friends  of  India."  Vast  tracts  of  coun- 
try remain  illiterate,  while  every  year  B.  A.'s  and  B.  A.'s 
fail  (a  rank  proudly  referred  to,  for  has  not  the  B.  A.  fail 
at  least  studied  for  the  unobtained  degree?),  are  turned 
out — jobless,  soon  to  betake  themselves  to  the  villages  to 
eke  out  a  living  as  seditionists. 

As  I  walked  soberly  away,  I  recalled  my  own  devoted 
cook's  infuriated  refusal  to  be  inoculated  with  plague  vac- 
cine— because  a  "well-read  person,"  orating  in  the  bazar, 
had  told  him  that  the  vaccine  was  a  trick  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  un-sex  the  Indian  population.  And  I  remembered 
the  utter  amazement  of  our  deputy  commissioner  and  his 
wife,  when  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives  one  fine  evening, 
while  making  their  winter  tour  of  village  inspection,  simply 
because  Mr.  Foster  had  been  playing  his  mandolin  outside 
their  tent  door,  little  dreaming  that  a  B.  A.  fail  was  in- 
dustriously informing  the  villagers  that  the  music  was 
English  magic  calling  down  the  plague  upon  the  innocent 
village. 

As  I  strolled  dejectedly  along  the  sunny  street,  I  recalled 
many  such  instances,  and  wondered  whether  it  were  pos- 
sible for  ignorance  so  dense  to  protect  itself  against  dema- 
gogues. 

In  the  cities,  because  of  the  faithful  efforts  of  mission- 
aries, education  is  prying  open  zenana  doors,  and  Indian 
women  are  beginning  to  come  to  the  crack  and  breathe. 
What  is  new  India  going  to  do  for  them? 

A  few  months  ago  a  guest  of  ours,  a  most  handsome,  up- 
to-date  looking  young  Indian  Parsee,  so  much  a  friend  of 
India  that  he  called  himself  Gandhi,  contributed  this  to 
the  subject  of  woman's  emancipation : 

"Woman?  The  only  way  to  deal  with  woman  is  to  keep 
her  locked  up — that  cuts  her  mischief-making  claws." 

England's  sins  are  many.  Her  rule  has  been  far  from 
perfect.  But  she  has  done  more  for  India,  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  than  was  done  in  all  the  centuries  before.  And 
the  greatest  of  her  gifts  has  been  civic  justice. 

The  first  act  of  a  native  ruler  upon  ascending  the  throne 
was  likely  to  be  the  slaying  of  every  male  relative  who 
might  some  day  prove  a  rival.  Bribery  and  corruption 
were  the  only  roads  to  favor.  An  English  official  is  for- 
bidden to  receive  the  smallest  sort  of  present  from  a  na- 
tive— any  infringement  of  this  rule  means  dismissal  and 
disgrace.  No  official  class  in  the  world  is  as  ivee  from  graft 
as  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

But  old  customs  are  hard  to  eradicate;  and  wherever  pub- 
lic funds  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  there  is 
trouble.  In  the  famines  it  is  the  Hindu  bunias  (merchants) 
who  corner  the  grain  and  profiteer,  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment gathers  the  famine-sufferers  into  concentration 
camps  and  deals  out  slender  rations  to  them,  it  is  the  native 
ofl!icial  in  charge  of  the  distributing  who  robs  his  own. 
When  any  of  my  servants  were  in  need  of  medical  atten- 
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tion,  I  had  to  send  a  personal  chit  (note)  with  them  to  the 
hospital.  For,  unless  I  did  this,  they  would  be  permitted 
to  sit  for  hours  in  the  hot  courtyard  before  they  were  at- 
tended to;  and  then,  instead  of  being-  given  quinine  or  cas- 
tor oil,  as  the  case  might  be,  they  were  given  fake  powders 
and  adulterated  oil,  the  quinine  being  sold  at  profit  else- 
where. To  be  sure,  hospital  beds  and  drugs  were  all  pro- 
vided by  the  Government;  but  the  doctors  and  assistants 
were  native,  and  they  defrauded  their  own.  A  chit  from  a 
European  insured  attention. 

Nothing  in  the  world  was  so  dreaded  by  the  poor  as  the 


native  police,  who  browbeat  them,  cheated,  bullied,  and 
thrashed  them.  The  cause?  They  were  Orientals.  For 
many  centuries  the  Oriental  conception  of  justice  has  been 
the  bastinado.     Beat  first,  inquire  afterwards. 

The  average  Englishman  is  not  a  person  of  ingratiating 
ways.  His  complacent  superiority  is  not  likely  to  endear 
him  to  those  of  foreign  birth.  But  in  his  own  disagreeable 
way,  wherever  he  goes,  he  administers  rough  justice. 
Rough  justice  is  not  perfect  justice.  But  it  is  vastly  better 
than  no  justice  at  all. 

And  justice  is  the  foundation  of  freedom. 


What  Has  Been  Done  to  Limit  Armaments 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


THE  first  attempt  in  modern  times"  to  limit  armaments 
began  when  the  Tsar  issued  his  famous  rescript  of 
1898  convening-  the  first  Hague  Conference.  The 
Tsar's  fondest  hope  was  that  the  growing  and  evergrowing 
armaments  that  were  impoverishing  the  peoples  of  the 
world  might  in  some  way  be  taken  off  their  backs.  He  evi- 
dently did  not  see  that  armaments  are  not  so  much  the 
causes  of  the  world's  troubles  as  they  are  symptoms  o^ 
them. 

The  first  Hague  Conference  started  in  bravely  enough. 
The  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  was  the 
"frontispiece"  of  the  Cii-cular  of  the  Russian  Government, 
and  the  Russian  delegation  strained  every  nerve  both  in 
the  meetings  of  the  sub-committees  and  in  the  Plenary 
Sessions  to  get  some  action  taken.  The  Conference  ad- 
journed after  passing  the  following  resolution : 

The  conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  restriction  of  the 
military  charges  which  are  at  present  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
world  is  extremely  desirable  for  the  increase  of  the  material 
and  moral  welfare  of  mankind. 

It  also  added  the  following  wish  (voeu)  : 

The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  Governments 
taking  into  consideration  the  proposals  made  at  the  Con- 
ference may  examine  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  as  to  the 
limitation  of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea  and  of  war  budgets. 

During  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Hague 
Conferences  the  Governments  paid  no  attention  to  these 
suggestions,  but  went  ahead  increasing  their  armaments 
at  a  rate  and  on  a  scale  theretofore  unprecedented. 

The  only  two  utterances  against  this  militarist  aggian- 
dizement,  made  by  responsible  heads  of  state  that  I  recall, 
were  those  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
in  a  notable  speech  at  Albert  Hall,  London,  in  December, 
1905,  suggested  that  Britain  should  place  herself  "at  the  head 
of  a  League  of  Peace"  to  limit  armaments,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Peace  and  Arbitra- 
tion Congress  held  in  April,  1907,  wrote: 

The  most  practical  step  in  diminishing  of  the  burden  of 
expense  caused  by  the  increasing  size  of  naval  armament 
would,  I  believe,  be  an  agreement  limiting  the  size  of  ships 
hereafter  to  be  built. 

Britain  and  the  United  States  were  the  only  nations  who 
"reserved  the  right"  to  bring  up  for  discussion  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments  at  the  second  Hague  Conference.  Rus- 
sia had  abandoned  her  championship  of  the  cause  and  was 
actually  proposing  to  bar  it  out  of  the  discussion.  Not,  how- 
ever, until  after  the  Conference  had  been  in  session  over 
eight  weeks  was  the  subject  introduced.  Then  Britain  made 
the  following  tentative  proposal,  although  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Japan  had  announced  that  they  would 
take  no  part  in  the  discussion: 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  will  be  ready  to  com- 
municate each  year  to  the  Powers  that  will  do  the  same,  its 
plan  of  constructing  new  warships.  Such  an  exchange  of 
information  will  facilitate  an  exchange  of  views  between  the 


Governments  on   the  reduction  which  by  common  agreement 
may  be  effected. 

After  Mr.  Choate  in  behalf  of  the  American  delegation 

had   expressed    sympathy   for    the    views    which    had    been 

stated  by  His  Excellency  the  first  delegate  of  the   British 

Delegation   the   discussion   was   solemnly    dropped    and   the 

whole  question  was  tabled  in  the  following  resolution: 

The  Second  Peace  Conference  confirms  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1899  in  regard  to  the  limitation 
of  military  expenditure,  and  inasmuch  as  military  expenditure 
has  considerably  increased  in  almost  every  country  since  that 
time,  the  Conference  declares  that  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  the  Governments  should  resume  the  serious  examination 
of  this  question. 

Naturally,  all  these  deferred  hopes  at  The  Hague  gave 
rise  to  various  movements  throughout  the  world  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments.  Of  these  I  have  only  space  to 
mention  the  Bennet  bill  passed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress on  June  24,  1910,  which  declared  for  the  limitation 
of  armaments  in  the  following  words: 

Resolved,  etc. :  That  a  Commission  of  five  members  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  utilizing  existing  international  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  limiting  the  armaments  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  by  international  agreement,  and  of  constituting  the 
combined  navies  of  the  world  an  international  force  for  the 
preservation  of  universal  peace,  and  to  consider  and  report 
upon  any  other  means  to  diminish  the  expenditures  of  Gov- 
ernments for  military  purposes  and  to  lessen  the  probabili- 
ties of  war. 

For  some  reason — perhaps  because  Mr.  Root  so  advised — 
President  Taft  never  appointed  the  Peace  Commission, 
though  he  did  ask  Mr.  Roosevelt,  when  the  latter  emerged 
from  the  African  jungle,  to  sound  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many to  see  if  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  limit  their 
mad  armament  rivalry.  But  the  Kaiser  told  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  effect  not  to  meddle  with  affairs  that  did  not  con- 
cern him  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  stayed  "squelched." 

Nothing  else  of  any  consequence  was  done  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  world,  until  the  Great  War  broke  out, 
though  Great  Britain  had  in  the  meantime  notified  Ger- 
many that  she  was  ready  to  compare  naval  programmes 
on  the  theory  that  such  an  interchange  of  information 
might  eventually  lead  to  some  reduction  in  their  respective 
armaments. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war  the  nations  natur- 
ally put  all  their  thought  and  strength  on  increasing  arma- 
ments instead  of  diminishing  them,  though  I  must  not 
forget  the  rider  on  the  Naval  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
the  United  States  Congress  in  1917  which  permitted  the 
President  to  cease  building  the  authorized  battleships  when- 
ever in  his  judgment  a  League  of  Nations  should  be  set  up 
with  machinery  adequate  to  settle  international  difficulties. 
Though  President  Wilson  naturally  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity then  or  later  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege, 
he  did  make  disarmament  the  fourth  of  his  Fourteen 
Points,  which  reads  as  follows: 
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Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  national  arma- 
ments Avill  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
domestic  safety. 

Article  VIII  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
declares  that  "the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the  reduc- 
tion of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action 
of  international  obligations." 

The  League  of  Nations  began  its  official  existence  on 
February  10,  1920.  At  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  Council, 
held  at  San  Sebastian,  Spain,  the  permanent  Armaments 
Commission  of  military  and  naval  experts  was  appointed 
in  accordance  with  Article  IX  of  the  Covenant.  This 
commission  had  hardly  organized  when  the  Assembly  held 
its  initial  meeting  on  November  15,  1920.  The  Assembly 
was  naturally  not  unmindful  of  the  "cosmic  urge"  for  dis- 
armament, but  as  Germany  was  outside  the  League  and 
the  final  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  doubt,  it  felt  it 
was  wiser  to  make  haste  slowly.  It  contented  itself  there- 
fore with  recommending  that  the  Council  suggest  to  the 
member  states  that  they  should  not  increase  their  military 
budgets  for  the  next  two  years,  and  that  a  temporary  body 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  experts  be  added  to  the 
mixed  Armament  Commission.  The  Council  heeded  this 
recommendation.  The  Commission  was  enlarged,  and  an 
appeal  was  sent  out  requesting  each  nation  to  keep  its 
military  and  naval  budgets  for  the  next  two  years  within 
the  appropriations  for  the  current  year. 

Twenty-seven  replies  to  this  request  were  received.  Two, 
Austria  and  Bulgaria,  pointed  out  that  the  Versailles  Treaty 
had  already  limited  their  armaments.  Three,  Sweden, 
Brazil,  and  South  Africa,  were  non-committal.  Fifteen 
accepted  it  in  one  form  or  another,  but  practically  all  with 
the  reservation  that  the  other  nations  should  do  the  same. 

When  the  second  session  of  the  Assembly  convened  in 
Geneva  last  September,  the  mixed  Armaments  Commission, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Viviani  of  France,  and  composed 
of  political  members,  economists,  and  financiers,  employers 
and  workmen's  representatives,  as  well  as  military  and 
naval  experts,  made  their  report.  It  was  a  most  signifi- 
cant document.  In  a  word,  the  League  investigators  found 
that  the  world  was  not  ready  for  disarmament,  and  that  the 
world  does  not  yet  trust  abstract  justice  enough  to  scrap 
national  armaments.  Disarmament  and  peace  must  ulti- 
mately come — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that — but  not  just 
now. 


The  United  States  was  praised  for  calling  the  Limita- 
tion of  Armaments  Conference.  We  were  directly  blamed, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  having  failed  to  act  on  the  St. 
Germain  Conferences  of  1919  by  which  arms  were  to  be 
controlled.  Reading  between  the  lines,  it  is  evident  that 
the  League  does  not  think  that  the  United  States  has 
always  been  actuated  by  those  idealistic  motives  which  have 
so  often  been  presented  as  the  mainspring  of  America's 
international  policy. 

The  one  concrete  suggestion  made  by  the  report  is  that 
the  nations  be  asked  to  file  with  the  secretariat  answers 
to  nine  questions  which  include  the  statistics  in  regard  to 
population,  area,  number  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  war 
material,  annual  military  budgets  per  capita  expenditure 
for  national  defense,  and  relation  that  national  defense 
bears  to  the  total  of  the  budget,  etc. 

Here  the  whole  matter  rests.  The  next  step  is  "up  to" 
the  Washing-ton  Conference.  What  will  it  do?  As  yet  the 
country  has  only  a  very  general  notion  of  the  details  of  the 
Administration's  programme.  All  it  knows  is  that  the  five 
nations  of  the  world  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent 
war  are  going  to  meet  November  11  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  to  do  it. 

The  significance  of  the  Conference  depends  on  whether 
the  United  States  will  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence 
to  a  thoroughgoing  solution  of  the  problem  by  attempting 
to  "reduce  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
national  security,"  or  will  merely  try  to  effect  some  pro- 
portional limitation  of  the  naval  forces  of  Britain,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  former  can  be  done,  in  my  judgment,  if  the  United 
States  will  enter  the  existing  League  of  Nations  or  set  up 
a  new  Association  of  Nations.  The  latter  can  be  done  by 
a  joint  agreement  between  the  three  greatest  naval  Powers 
cf  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

I  have  no  expectation  that  Mr.  Harding  will  enter  the 
existing  League  of  Nations.  I  have  little  expectation  that 
he  will  attempt  to  set  up  a  new  Association  of  Nations 
unless  under  the  pressure  of  an  irresistible  demand  from 
the  people. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  Mr.  Harding  will  not  attempt  to 
go  farther  than  to  get  Britain  and  Japan  to  join  with  us 
in  cutting  down  naval  budgets.  But  if  he  can  do  this,  even 
in  the  smallest  degree,  he  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
good  men  everywhere  and  will  have  achieved  a  real  triumph 
in  statesmanship. 


Books  on  Limitation  of  Armaments 


[There  are  many  books  on  universal  peace  ;  fewer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  disarmament ;  and  still  fewer  w'holly.  or  even  in  part, 
devoted  to  the  specific  subject  of  the  limitation  of  armaments, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  coming  Conference  in  Washington. 
Most  of  the  printed  material  is  in  the  form  of  articles  in  news- 
papers or  periodicals.  The  titles  which  follow  are  those  of  a  few 
books  about  limitation  of  armaments,  or  containing  some  pages 
or  chapters  on  the  subject.] 

Armaments  and  Arbitration,  by  A.  T.  Mahan.     Harper, 
1912. 

Admiral   Mahan  on  "the  place  of  force  in  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  states." 
Arms  and  the  Race,  by  R.  M.  Johnston.     Century,  1915. 

Chapter  on  "Kruppism  and  Disarmament." 
Disarmament.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress, third  session,  on  H.  J.  Res.  424,  authorizing  and 
empowering  the  President  to  invite  ail  nations  to  send 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  provide  for  disarmament, 
January  14,  15,  1921.  Government  Printing  Office,  1921. 
Documents  Respecting  the  Limitation  of  Armaments, 
laid  before  the  first  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1899,  by 
the   Government  of   the   Netherlands,   edited  by   August 


von  Daehne  van  Varick.  Published  by  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  Division  of  International 
Law.     Pamphlet  22.     1916. 

The  Great  Illusion,  by  "Norman  Angell"  (pseudonym  of 
Ralph  N.  A.  Lane).     Putnam,  1911. 
"A  study  of  the  relation  of  military  power  to  national 

advantage." 

The  New  World,  by  Isaiah  Bowman.  World  Book  Co., 
1921.     Numerous  maps. 

The  Next  War,  by  Will  Irwin.  Dutton,  1921. 
A  forecast  of  the  destructiveness  of  future  war,  in  the 

light  of  the  one  just  ended,  with  consideration  of  the   ex- 
penditures for  military  purposes. 

Our  Question  of  Questions,  Arm  or  Disarm?  by  William 
W.  Kimball.     Navy  Publishing  Co.,  1917. 

Selected  Articles  on  World  Peace,  including  .  .  .  Dis- 
armament, compiled  by  Mary  K.  Reely.  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1916. 

The  War  of  Steel  and  Gold,-  a  Study  of  the  Armed  Peace, 
by  Henry  N.  Brailsford.     G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1915. 

Way  to  Disarm:  A  Practical  Proposal,  by  Hamilton  Holt. 
Church  Peace  Union,  1914. 
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A  New  Stage  in  the  Irish  Affair 

By  Stephen  Gwynn 


WE  have  passed  without  shipwreck  through  the 
period  of  open  diplomacy,  and  its  lessons  may  be 
variously  construed.  When  things  came  so  near 
rupture  over  a  mere  question  of  form,  can  settle- 
ment be  hoped  in  matters  of  substance?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  plain  from  what  has  happened  that 
public  opinion  on  both  sides  is  forcing  negotiations  to- 
v/ards  an  agreement.  As  a  matter  of  fact  (so  far 
as  one  in  my  position  can  ascertain  such  a  fact) ,  Sinn 
Feiners  generally  expect  a  composition  which  will  give  up 
the  idea  of  a  republic;  but  have  no  clear  conception  of  the 
lines  along  which  it  can  be  reached. 

The  no-surrender  party  is  putting  itself  very  strongly  on 
record  against  the  acceptance  of  Dominion  Home  Rule  and 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  in  any  shape.  Neverthe- 
less I  think  that  Ireland  as  a  whole  has  clearly  deter- 
mined for  a  position  within  the  Empire  and  trusts 
that  ingenuity  will  find  a  formula  to  make  it  palatable. 
The  idea  of  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  which  would  have 
King  George  king  of  Ireland  by  a  sort  of  separate  right, 
appeals  to  many,  and  probably  whatever  settlement  is 
reached  in  this  regard  will  be  justified  as  a  return  to  a 
historic  condition  of  things  which  was  (from  1782  to  1800) 
accepted  by  England  and  by  all  parties  in  Ireland.  The 
representation  will  be  historically  false,  but  it  will  serve  for 
platform  purposes.  If  the  matter  to  be  arranged  were  of 
the  association  of  Ireland  with  the  group  of  nations  known 
as  the  British  Empire,  I  should  have  no  doubt  that  a  settle- 
ment could  be  reached.     But  there  is  Ulster. 

Nationalist  Ireland  as  a  whole  refuses  to  admit  the  valid- 
ity of  the  act  by  which  Northern  Ireland  is  defined  and 
provided  with  a  parliament;  it  refuses  to  admit  the  status 
conferred  by  that  act  on  six  Ulster  counties.  The  people 
of  those  six  counties,  or  rather  the  Protestant  people  of 
them,  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  refuse  to  come 
in  any  shape  under  a  Dublin  parliament.  No  issue  could 
be  clearer,  or  more  plainly  one  of  substance,  not  of  form.  I 
imagine  that  Sinn  Fein  does  not  regard  this  opposition  of 
aims  as  fatal  to  settlement  because  it  thinks  it  can  make 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  force  Ulster  to  give  way.  Facts,  or  rather 
appearances  of  fact,  support  that  thought:  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  could  do  the  trick  by  holding  Ulster  to  the  letter 
of  its  bond. 

Ulster  has  agreed  to  accept  the  Act  of  1921  under  which 
Great  Britain  fixes  and  collects  nine-tenths  of  Irish  reve- 
nue, and  pays  the  proceeds  into  the  exchequer  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Ireland  on  a  stated  proportion,  deducting  for 
imperial  purposes  eight  millions  as  the  contribution  of 
Northern  Ireland.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  none  of  the 
machinery  of  the  act  is  functioning  outside  of  Ulster  under 
the  act,  in  default  of  a  parliament  and  ministry  willing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Northern  parliament  when  it  came  into  being  found  itself 
unable  to  proceed:  hampered  at  every  point  by  the  lack 
of  essential  parts  in  the  machinery;  and  for  the  moment 
it  becomes  ridiculous  and  to  that  degree  discredited.  It 
would  be  the  easier  done  away  with:  so  much  is  obvious 
to  Sinn  Fein.  Not  less  obvious  to  all  is  it  that  the  British 
Parliament,  which  set  up  this  subordinate  legislature,  must 
provide  it  with  a  machine  possessing  all  the  necessary 
parts.  Either  the  act  must  be  brought  fully  into  operation, 
if  that  is  possible,  or  an  amending  act  must  re-equip  Ulster. 
So  far  as  this,  Ulster  has  the  pull  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
But  when  we  get  the  act  working,  Ulster  has  to  pay  for 
two  years  a  contribution  of  eight  millions;  Ulster  cannot 
pay  it  and  vdll  not.  Financially  Belfast  is  in  a  terrible 
plight.     Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  then  apparently  stand  on 


the  letter  of  his  bond  and  say:  "Very  well.  We  promised 
you  an  independent  parliament,  equal  in  status  to  that 
given  to  the  rest  of  Ireland,  under  no  obligation  to  unite 
with  the  rest  unless  it  chose.  But  you  agreed  to  pay  eight 
millions  a  year.  If  we,  in  the  interests  of  your  solvency, 
modify  our  demand  for  an  imperial  contribution,  you  must 
contribute  your  part  to  an  imperial  peace  by  agreeing  to 
take  your  place  in  a  central  Irish  Legislature,  even  if  you 
preserve  your  state  parliament  and  administration." 

On  the  face  of  things,  this  should  not  be  impossible,  for 
everybody  in  Ireland  knows  that  this  is  how  the  Irish  prob- 
lem must  finally  work  itself  out.  But  consider  it  as  a  po- 
litical question.  Ulster  and  those  who  back  Ulster  will 
say:  "Ulster  never  wanted  self-government.  It  consented 
to  it  on  your  urging.  We  accepted  the  principle  of  an 
imperial  contribution  and  moreover  your  assessment  by 
which  six  Ulster  counties  were  to  contribute,  on  a  balance 
struck,  7%  millions  against  7%  for  twenty-six  other  coun- 
ties. Now,  you  propose  to  the  rest  of  Ireland,  because  it  is 
and  has  been  at  war  with  yours,  a  system  of  complete 
financial  independence  and  a  complete  revision  of  the  con- 
tribution. Can  you  with  justice  hold  us,  who  have  always 
backed  you,  to  the  part  of  the  compact  which  we  accepted  at 
your  wish,  while  you  modify  it  enormously  in  favor  of  those 
who  shot  your  men  in  a  hundred  ambushes?"  Politically, 
I  see  a  possible  answer — unless  indeed  Ulster  by  its  attacks 
on  Catholics  in  Belfast  and  its  complete  failure  to  respect 
the  truce  should  be  held  to  have  barred  itself  from  all  con- 
sideration. That  is  the  weak  point  in  Ulster's  position. 
Apart  from  that,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  will  be  inclined,  and,  further,  will  be  forced,  to 
offer  to  Northern  Ireland  separately  whatever  extension 
of  powers  and  financial  privileges  he  offers  to  Southern 
Ireland.  He  will  not  do  anything  that  can  be  fairly  repre- 
sented as  coercing  Ulster:  perhaps  he  will  even  shun  the 
merest  appearance  of  coercion.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  is 
not  prepared  to  coerce  Ulster  to  accept  the  Irish  connection 
further  than  Ulster  chooses. 

If  any  other  man  in  Europe  were  in  the  position 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  occupies,  I  should  have  little  hope. 
But  he  has  proved  his  courage  and  resolution  sufficiently 
not  to  fear  reproach  for  giving  ground;  he  is  slow  to  take 
offense  and  skilful  to  avoid  giving  it;  he  has  an  amazing 
power  of  persuasion,  which  will  at  all  events  be  serviceable 
in  treating  with  his  own  side;  and  above  all  he  has  a  states- 
man's eye  for  the  essentials.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
hated  and  distrusted  in  Ireland  as  no  English  statesman  has 
been  since  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  that  is  a  terrible  men- 
ace to  the  chances  of  peace.  Yet  between  Chamberlain 
and  Ireland  there  was  a  deep-seated  temperamental  an- 
tipathy; with  Lloyd  George  it  is  a  sympathy,  limited  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Celtic  peasant  but  of  Protestant,  not 
Catholic  stock.  For  that  reason,  he  has  an  insight  into 
the  mentality  of  Protestant  Ulster  and  of  Catholic  Ireland 
quite  unlike  that  of  Chamberlain  or  any  English  bourgeois; 
but  for  that  reason  also  he  constantly  disappoints  and 
therefore  infuriates  both  Ulster  and  the  rest  of  Ireland 
by  his  sympathy  for  the  other  side. 

Perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  going  beyond  my  brief. 
But  to  my  mind  the  personality  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  Irish  question  of  today.  No 
Englishman  could  even  understand  Sinn  Fein;  but  he  may 
and  probably  will.  Is  Sinn  Fein  going  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Lloyd  George — who  more  than  anyone  else  rep- 
resents "that  group  of  nations  known  as  the  British  Em- 
pire," which  fought  the  war  to  the  bitter  end? 

Dublin,  Ireland. 


The  Significant  Visit  of  the 
First  Sea  Lord 

ABOUT  the  visit  of  Earl  Beatty  to  the  United 
States  there  is  a  significance  which,  perhaps, 
may  not  be  fully  appreciated  without  explanation. 
Earl  Beatty  has  not  come  here  merely  as  the  victor  of 
Jutland  to  receive  compliments  from  his  American  ad- 
mirers, but  as  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
London,  a  sailor  still  on  duty,  who  speaks  officially  for 
the  British  Navy  and  therefore  speaks  for  the  British 
Government.  When  addressing  the  Pilgrims  the  other 
day,  he  made  it  clear  that  his  visit  was  authorized  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  approved  by  President  Hard- 
ing. As  a  preliminary  to  the  Washington  Conference 
his  attendance  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Kansas  City  has  thus  a  definite,  an  unmistakable 
meaning. 

Always  at  the  Pilgrims'  Dinners  "blood  is  thicker 
than  water."  There  are  amiable,  if  important,  com- 
monplaces which,  as  such,  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
But  at  the  banquet  to  Earl  Beatty  the  ceremonial  was 
arranged,  as  were  the  orations,  with  particular  exacti- 
tude. Consequently  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  an  oversight  that  Japan  was  ignored.  The 
Japanese  anthem  was  not  played  with  the  others  of  the 
Allies,  and  no  Japanese  were  present.  In  the  speeches, 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  cooperation  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  fleets  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  especially  the  latter,  but  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  naval  patrol  maintained  during  the  war  by  Japan. 
We  had  the  story  of  the  Pei-Ho  Forts,  where  Americans 
helped  British  sailors,  and  we  had  the  story  of  Manila 
Bay,  where  British  helped  American  sailors,  but  of 
Japan  not  a  word.  Most  startling  of  all  was  Earl 
Beatty's  blunt  declaration  that  in  the  North  Sea  the 
American  squadron  was  under  his  command.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  soften  or  mitigate  the  challenging  charac- 
ter of  that  statement,  which  Admiral  Rodney,  repre- 
senting the  American  Navy,  accepted  not  only  as  the 
truth  but  as  the  only  sensible  arrangement  under  the 
circumstances.  Whatever  rivalries  there  may  have  been 
between  the  seamen  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  due  largely  to  very  different  scales  of  pay,  it 
was  abundantly  evident  that  a  complete  and  indeed  an 
affectionate  understanding  had  been  established  be- 
tween the  officers  on  the  quarterdecks. 

The  Pilgrims'  banquet  does  not  stand  alone.  The 
vote  of  the  Congressional  Medal  to  the  Unknown  Brit- 
ish Soldier  and  the  award  of  the  Victoria  Cross  to  the 
American  Unknown  have  afforded  another  of  several 
occasions  on  which  the  solidarity  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  has  been  emphasized.  From  Presi- 
dent Harding  at  Yorktown,  and  from  King  George, 
there  have  been  messages  which  could  only  mean  a 
change  for  the  better  in  Anglo-American  relations.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  an  entente,  always 


implicit  in  community  of  language  and  tradition,  is 
coming  to  be  a  fact.  It  is  not  an  alliance;  it  has  not 
been  and  will  not  be  put  into  words.  But  it  will  be  none 
the  less  actual  if  and  when  the  necessity  arises.  It  is 
not  a  bond  that  need  be  submitted  either  to  Congress 
or  to  Parliament,  but  however  elastic  may  be  the  as- 
sumptions which  are  woven  into  the  links  they  are  likely 
to  hold  firm  under  strain.  Over  questions  like  the 
Panama  tolls  or  the  tariff  there  may  be  friction  and 
difference  of  view,  but  not  over  essentials. 

In  essentials  must  be  included  Far  Eastern  interests, 
and  here  the  entente  will  be  put  to  the  test,  forced  to 
it  by  the  policy  of  Japan  and  the  status  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Ti'eaty.  The  fact  is  that  while  Japan  has  had 
a  strong  hand,  she  has  rather  overplayed  it.  Seeing 
the  Old  World  shattered,  she  forgot  the  New  World,  and 
demanded  great  concessions.  At  what  a  cost  President 
Wilson  acquiesced,  we  now  know.  Yet  possibly  Japan 
might  have  held  her  gains  unchallenged,  at  least  for 
some  time,  had  she  not  been  tempted  into  overreaching 
herself  in  the  matter  of  the  island  of  Yap.  With  the 
United  States  outside  the  League  of  Nations  and  herself 
inside,  this  little  mandate  affair  seemed  simple  enough. 
To  see  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  manoeuvred 
into  unexpected  collision  over  the  cable  station  doubt- 
less meant  a  triumph  of  Japanese  diplomacy.  But  it 
was  a  success  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  incident 
did  not  appear  at  once  to  affect  the  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance, but  it  meant  none  the  less  that  the  alliance  was 
doomed.  As  a  momentary  safeguard,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  might  cling  to  it,  but  only  on  conditions  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States,  while  Canada,  as  she 
showed  by  her  famous  "ultimatum"  to  the  British  Im- 
perial Conference,  would  have  none  of  it. 

The  position  of  Japan  might  have  been  restored  if 
she  had  been  wise  enough  at  once  to  withdraw  her  claim 
of  sovereignty  over  Yap  and  to  agree  to  its  internation- 
alization, as  desired  by  America,  instead  of  long  hag- 
gling over  the  matter.  Meanwhile  she  has  fortified  her 
attitude  with  ever-increasing  armaments,  both  on  land 
and  sea.  For  this  she  could  not  even  make  the  excuse 
that  she  was  defending  China  from  Western  exploitation 
and  aggression,  while  her  own  conduct  in  China  and 
Korea  puts  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  Even  the  at- 
tempt of  Japan  to  forestall  the  Conference  by  a  separate 
negotiation  with  China  was  not  calculated  to  inspii'e 
confidence  in  the  good  purposes  of  her  naval  prepara- 
tions. 

The  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  as 
first  signed  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  wis  never  in- 
tended as  a  mantle  under  which  Japan  was  to  proceed 
with  impunity  to  exclude  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
large  areas  in  Asia,  afterwards  to  be  militarized  by  the 
suzerain  against  any  challenge  in  years  to  come.  Such 
a  use  of  the  alliance  menaces  India,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  more  immediately  than  it  menaces  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  moment  that  Japan  reduced  the 
reasons  for  the  alliance  to  one  single  fear  of  what  would 
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happen  to  the  British  Empire  if  it  were  dropped — from 
that  moment  did  she  drive  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  into  each  other's  arms.  An  alliance  maintained 
under  a  veiled  threat  and  as  an  instrument  of  expan- 
sion would  be  intolerable.  Even  more  out  of  the  ques- 
tion was  an  alliance  that  would  involve  Great  Britain  on 
the  side  of  Japan,  as  against  America,  in  naval  compe- 
tition for  the  control  of  the  Pacific.  The  fact  that  Japan 
was  building  up  her  land  forces  by  conscription,  as 
well  as  increasing  her  navy,  did  not  tend  to  reassure 
Great  Britain  as  to  her  ultimate  object. 

After  the  conclusions  forced  on  Britain  by  her 
Dominions  in  the  Imperial  Conference,  Japan  should 
not  rest  under  any  illusions  as  to  the  choice  she  has 
to  make,  or  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  if  she  is  determined  to  pursue  the  course  of 
excessive  armament.  If  she  decides  to  close  the  door 
to  the  west  of  her,  she  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
benefits  of  her  understanding  with  England.  Japan  has 
much  more  to  gain  by  association  with  the  liberal 
Powers  in  the  arts  of  peace  than  by  drilling  a  popula- 
tion of  trained  soldiers,  for  it  is  the  liberal  Powers, 
not  the  military  despotisms,  that  today  govern  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind.  Dwelling  thus  on  Japan's  alterna- 
tives and  upon  the  fate  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
there  is  a  cheering  significance  in  Lord  Beatty's  meas- 
ured words  and  pondered  assurances  of  comradeship. 

A  Good  Amendment  and  a  Bad  One 

AMONG  the  proposed  amendments  to  their  State 
Constitution  which  are  to  be  adopted  or  rejected 
by  the  people  of  New  York  next  Tuesday  there  are  two 
which  are  of  far  more  than  local  interest.  One  of  them 
would  give  the  Legislature  authority  greatly  to  increase 
the  powers  and  enlarge  the  functions  of  the  Children's 
Courts.  The  other  is  a  Veterans'  Preference  bill  of  the 
most  sweeping  character.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Children's  Courts  amendment  will  be 
adopted  and  the  Veterans'  Preference  amendment  re- 
jected. 

In  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  our  coun- 
try has  an  unenviable  distinction ;  our  record  in  general 
is  notoriously  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe.  But  there  is  one  shining  instance 
in  which  we  have  led  the  way — one  reform,  long  urgent- 
ly needed  and  amazingly  neglected,  in  which  America 
has  set  an  example  to  the  world.  This  is  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  in  which  offenses  committed  by  children 
are  dealt  with  as  the  case  manifestly  requires  and  not 
according  to  the  rules  of  law  instituted  for  dealing 
with  adult  criminals.  But  in  the  State  of  New  York — 
and  doubtless  in  many  others — the  status  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Courts  is  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be.  Their 
powers  are  circumscribed  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to 
restrict  their  usefulness,  and  even  the  objects  that  they 
do  effect  often  have  to  be  attained  by  indirection  rather 
than  by  the  exercise  of  their  clear  authority.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
procuring  beneficent  and  humane  treatment  of  cases 
not  only  of  wayward  but  also  of  ill-treated  children. 

Of  the  Veterans'  Preference  amendment  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  use  too  strong  language  in  condemnation.  The 
worst,  as  well  as  the  most  expensive,  possible  way  to 
recognize  the  services  of  those  who  served  in  the  war 


is  to  put  them  into  civil-service  posts  regardless  of  their 
merit,  and  over  the  heads  of  persons  far  better  qualified 
for  the  work.  The  proposed  amendment  gives  to  any 
person  who  has  served  in  the  army,  navy  or  marine 
corps  in  war  time  an  absolute  preference  over  all  other 
persons  not  only  in  appointments  but  also  in  promotions. 
How  demoralizing  this  would  be,  and  how  destructive 
of  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  civil  service  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  no  intelligent  person  need  be  told. 
The  enormous  number  of  persons  who  would  be  put  into 
the  preferred  class  gives  to  the  proposal  a  potency  for 
harm  such  as  former  projects  of  the  same  nature  have 
not  had.  The  passage  of  the  amendment  would  be  a 
great  blow  to  the  merit  system  in  the  schools,  the  fire 
departments,  and  the  civil  service  generally. 

Are  Capitalists  Parasites? 

IN  an  authorized  interview,  published  in  the  Nation's 
Business,  Henry  Ford  gave  an  elaborate  reply  to 
this  question,  which  was  put  to  him  by  Mr.  William 
Atherton  Du  Puy: 

If  yoii  were  operating  a  railroad  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
or  the  New  York  Central,  how  would  you  proceed? 

The  various  points  which  Mr.  Ford  makes  about  rail- 
road management  we  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss; 
but  the  thing  that  he  put  to  the  forefront  has  a  bearing 
far  wider  than  any  question  of  railroad  operation.  "I 
would  reorganize,"  he  said,  "in  such  a  way  as  to  get  rid 
of  the  unproductive  stockholders;"  and  he  enlarged  on 
this  idea  as  follows: 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  anywhere  is  to  reorganize  by 
getting  rid  of  unproductive  stockholders.  The  real  purpose 
of  a  railroad  is  to  serve  the  public.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  diverted  from  that  service  and  set  to  doing  an 
entirely  different  thing — -putting  money  into  the  pockets  of 
stockholders  who  make  no  contribution  to  the  road's  actual 
operation.  Paying  dividends  to  these  people  is  a  burden 
which  should  be  lifted  from  the  railroads. 

Now  if  Mr.  Ford  had  merely  said  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  all  the  stock  of  a  railroad  were  held  by 
persons  who  were  actively  engaged  in  carrying  on  its 
work,  there  would  be  some  merit  in  the  suggestion. 
When  he  says,  for  example,  further  on  in  the  interview, 
that  "if  the  brakeman  on  a  railroad  owns  stock  in  it  he 
has  an  additional  inducement  to  competent  service," 
nearly  everybody  will  agree  with  him.  The  idea  of  this 
kind  of  identification  of  the  interest  of  the  workers  in 
any  corporate  enterprise  with  the  prosperity  of  the  cor- 
poration is  one  that  has  been  urged  again  and  again, 
and  which  has  to  some  extent  been  put  into  practical 
effect.  But  between  this  and  the  assertion  made  by  Mr. 
Ford  there  is  an  enormous  gap.  His  talk  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  ignorant — a  term  which,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Ford's  remarkable  ability  and  phenomenal  success  in 
his  own  field,  by  no  means  excludes  himself — as  justify- 
ing the  half-baked  Socialist's  view  that  the  persons  who 
supply  the  capital  for  a  productive  undertaking  "make 
no  contribution"  to  the  "actual  operation"  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  are  therefore  entitled  to  no  reward  for  their 
share  in  it.  This  is  a  silly  notion  which  the  more  intel- 
ligent Socialists  have  long  ceased  to  entertain;  but  it 
is  one  that  has  wide  currency  among  the  unthinking, 
and  its  dissemination,  or  even  apparent  dissemination, 
by  a  man  of  Mr.  Ford's  prominence,  is  calculated  to  do 
great  mischief. 

For  the  conduct  of  any  productive  enterprise  three 
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things  are  essential,  and  all  three  of  them  are  equally 
essential.  There  must  be  capital — that  is,  the  material 
things  which  are  necessary  for  the  cariying  on  of  the 
business:  in  the  case  of  manufactures,  for  example, 
buildings,  machinery,  raw  material,  etc.;  in  the  case 
of  railroads  the  road  bed,  tracks,  terminal  facilities, 
rolling  stock,  etc.  The  other  two  essential  elements  are 
labor  and  skilled  management.  Without  labor  of  course 
nothing  could  be  done,  but  the  labor  would  be  futile 
without  skilled  management;  and  both  labor  and  man- 
agement would  be  helpless  without  capital.  Now  it 
might  happen  that  the  capital  was  supplied  by  the  same 
men  who  furnished  the  labor  and  the  management;  but 
if  that  does  not  happen — and  as  a  rule  it  certainly  does 
not — then  the  persons  who  supply  the  capital,  though 
taking  no  part  personally  in  the  work,  do  "make  a  con- 
tribution" to  the  enterprise  just  as  genuine,  and  just 
as  indispensable,  as  that  made  by  those  who  give  their 
personal  services  to  it;  for  without  their  contribution 
it  could  not  be  carried  on. 

As  for  the  reward  of  their  service,  that  is  purely  a 
matter  of  what  their  service  can  fetch  in  the  market — 
just  as  are  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  or  the  salaries 
of  the  managing  experts,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  profits 
of  a  man  like  Mr.  Henry  Ford.  If  he  makes  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  while  the  men  whose  scientific  re- 
searches and  inventive  genius  laid  the  foundation  on 
which  his  peculiar  genius  built  its  success  had  to  be 
content  with  perhaps  one  five-thousandth  of  that  sum, 
it  is  not  because  his  merit  is  five  thousand  times  as 
great,  but  simply  because  it  happens  that  the  market 
gives  him  that  reward  for  his  service.  The  reason  that 
capital  gets  a  return  of  five  per  cent.,  or  ten  per  cent., 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  that  the  quantity  of  saving 
that  people  are  willing  to  make  is  limited,  and  conse- 
quently that  amount  of  inducement  has  to  be  offered 
in  order  to  get  the  people  to  put  into  the  various  pro- 
ductive enterprises  the  amount  of  capital  that  these  en- 
terprises actually  absorb.  A  small  percentage  of  the 
total  earnings  of  the  "plain  people"  of  this  country 
would,  in  the  course  of  not  very  many  years,  suffice  to 
buy  out  the  stock  not  only  of  the  railroads  but  of  all  our 
big  corporations ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  people  choose 
to'  consume  their  incomes  almost  completely,  and  it  is 
left  to  a  comparatively  small  number,  therefore,  to 
supply  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
carxying  on  of  our  productive  enterprises.  It  is  per- 
fectly open  to  anybody  to  say,  if  he  chooses,  that  it  is 
not  "just"  that  these  people  should  get  a  reward  for 
their  abstinence  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  their  invest- 
ments, for  "justice"  is  a  word  whose  definition  depends, 
as  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  might  say,  on  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  the  definer;  but  to  say  that  the  thing  for  which  they 
get  the  reward  is  no  service  is  simply  to  talk  nonsense. 
And  anybody  who  holds  that  the  service  rendered  by  the 
capitalist  ought  not  to  be  compensated  is  bound  to  point 
out  some  other  way  in  which  the  community's  need  for 
the  service  rendered  by  capital  can  be  supplied. 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  no  other  way  could  be 
found.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  plain  that  under  a 
thorough-going  Socialist  system  the  Government  could 
take  from  the  product  of  the  community's  activities 
each  year  as  much  as  it  thought  fit  to  set  aside  as  capital 
for  the  maintenance  of  future  production.  If,  instead 
of   talking   about   capitalists   being   parasites,   persons 


who  object  to  the  existing  system  recognized  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  they  render  a  vital  .service,  and  planted 
themselves  squarely  on  the  ground  that  that  service 
might  better  be  obtained  by  public  compulsion  than  by 
private  initiative,  their  view  might  be  mistaken,  but  it 
would  be  neither  ridiculous  nor  ignorant.  The  upholder 
of  the  existing  system  who  thinks  he  can  shut  the 
Socialist's  mouth  by  simply  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  capital  is  as  crude  in  his  thought  as  is  the  mushy- 
minded  "reformer"  who  wants  the  capitalist  abolished 
without  troubling  his  head  about  any  way  of  obtaining 
for  the  community  the  service  which  the  capitalist  now 
renders. 

The  intelligent  conservative  rejects  the  Socialist  pro- 
gramme not  because  it  is  impossible,  but  because  it  is 
undesirable.  And  he  thinks  it  undesirable  for  three 
reasons,  above  all  others :  that  the  spur  of  individual  in- 
terest supplies  to  the  productive  forces  of  the  country 
such  energy,  vigilance,  alertness,  initiative,  as  would  be 
impossible  under  Socialism;  that  the  paternalism  and 
bureaucracy  inseparable  from  a  Socialist  regime  would 
make  impossible  the  development  of  character  and  indi- 
viduality which  is  the  natural  result  of  a  regime  of 
competition  and  self-dependence;  and  that  no  Socialist 
regime  could  be  made  to  work  without  the  sacrifice  of 
the  essentials  of  liberty  as  we  have  known  it.  Let  those 
who  object  to  the  capitalist  accept  the  consequences  of 
their  position ;  let  them  either  say  that  these  things  are 
not  evils  or  attempt  to  show  that  they  would  not  follow 
from  Socialism;  but  let  them  not  commit  the  childish 
folly  of  hacking  away  at  the  roots  of  the  existing  order 
without  the  least  notion  of  what  it  is  that  they  are 
attacking. 

Unreasoning  Communists — and  Others 

THE  insane  fury  with  which  Communists  in  France 
and  elsewhere  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  two 
Italians  convicted  of  robbery  and  murder  in  Massachu- 
setts makes  every  person  of  common  sense  throw  up 
his  hands  in  despair  at  the  possibilities  of  human  per- 
versity. But  it  is  well  to  single  out  the  essential  ele- 
ment in  their  unreason,  and  not  be  led  astray  by  minor 
and  accidental  circumstances.  Many  newspapers  are 
pointing  out,  for  instance,  that  the  people  who  are 
raising  all  the  row  ought  to  know  that  our  Federal 
Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case ;  but  really 
one  can  hardly  blame  people  in  Europe  for  being  un- 
familiar with  the  particular  distribution  of  govern- 
mental powers  in  this  country. 

The  essence  of  the  insanity  lies  in  quite  another 
direction.  Any  one  but  a  madman  ought  to  know  that, 
however  wicked  the  bourgeois  regime  may  be,  it  could 
not  be  so  idiotic  as  to  single  out  as  a  sacrifice  to  its 
malice  two  obscure  individuals  who  had  never  before 
been  heard  of.  If  capitalist  America  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  communism  by  means  of  judicial  murder  it  would 
go  about  the  business  on  a  scale  calculated  to  produce 
some  effect;  but  even  the  Communists  do  not  pretend 
that  anything  of  the  kind  is  being  done. 

And  there  are  people  nearer  home — plenty  of  them, 
and  very  intelligent  people — who  are  victims  of  the 
same  kind  of  delusion  in  another  field.  The  persons 
who  imagine  that  our  leading  newspapers  are  engaged 
in  the  systematic  suppression  and  distortion  of  news 
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are  guilty  of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  absurdity.  Out 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  news  items  and  headlines, 
they  manage  to  find  a  meagre  handful  which  are 
capable  of  such  a  construction;  and  they  never  stop  to 
think  that  if  the  newspapers  were  bent  upon  systematic 
falsehood,  it  would  be  exemplified  not  in  a  stray  in- 
stance now  and  then  but  in  their  every-day  conduct. 
The  fact  is  that  to  any  mind  not  misled  by  prejudice 
every  day's  issue  of  every  important  newspaper  proves 
that  the  charge  is  absurd. 

Strike  Debits  and  Credits 

CREDIT  for  defeating  the  threatened  railroad 
strikes  belongs  to  the  aroused  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  Washington  Administration's 
quietly  elaborate  (and  it  may  well  be  added,  elaborately 
quiet)  preparations  to  protect  the  public  through  ac- 
tions in  the  courts.  This  combined  opposition,  as  we 
noted  in  last  week's  issue,  daunted  the  Brotherhood 
chiefs  even  in  the  first  few  days  following  the  issuance 
of  the  strike  orders.  Its  erosive  effects  upon  their 
assurance  were  still  more  plainly  visible  last  week,  even 
before  the  Labor  Board's  "mass  meeting"  of  October 
26.  The  Brotherhood  chiefs  began  to  complain  that 
"railroad  propaganda  has  falsely  persuaded  the  public 
that  a  strike  would  be  a  defiance  of  the  Government." 
And  when  the  Brotherhood  committees  had  finally  voted 
to  cancel  the  strikes,  one  of  the  Chiefs  explained:  "We 
cannot  fight  the  Government." 

The  Labor  Board's  course  in  the  affair  was  not  what 
it  should  have  been.  Its  statement  of  last  Saturday 
ought  to  have  been  made  in  more  downright  terms  as 
soon  as  the  strikes  were  ordered.  The  strike  orders 
were  just  as  much  a  defiance  of  the  Board's  authority 
when  they  were  issued  on  October  15  as  they  were  on 
October  29,  after  they  had  been  recalled.  The  Board 
not  only  missed  its  opportunity:  it  dodged  its  duty  by 
delaying  its  official  declaration  of  an  exceedingly  ob- 
vious truth  until  danger  was  passed. 

The  Board's  "mass  meeting"  was  of  real  service  in 
putting  on  record  the  details  of  the  strike  movement 
and  of  the  position  of  the  railroad  executives.  But  the 
main  service  of  the  Board  was  to  provide,  chiefly 
through  Vice-Chairman  Hooper's  "unofficial"  interven- 
tion, a  ladder  by  which  the  Brotherhood  chiefs  could 
climb  down  from  their  mistaken  position.  It  rendered 
these  two  services  after  having  seriously  impugned  its 
own  competence.  Considering  the  critical  economic 
issues  involved,  it  seems  to  us  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  the  ti^ibunal  created  expressly  to  deal  promptly  with 
these  issues  should  first  beg  one  litigant  (the  railroads) 
to  delay  his  case  in  order  to  avoid  irritating  the  de- 
fendant, and  then  to  explain  that  anyhow  the  tribunal 
was  too  busy  to  consider  the  matter  for  a  long,  long  time 
to  come. 

This  confession  by  the  Board  of  its  intention  not  to 
act  promptly  on  an  issue  that  every  competent  mind 
(including  all  the  minds  represented  in  the  President's 
Unemployment  Conference)  knows  to  be  of  immediate 
and  critical  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country,  is  given  in  the  Brotherhoods'  resolution  of 
October  28  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  cancelling  the 
strike  orders.  Another  reason  alleged  is  "the  pledges 
of  the  railroad  executives  made  to  the  Board"   (to  ob- 


serve the  law  and  the  authority  of  the  Board),  pledges 
which  were  made  to  the  Chiefs  by  the  executives  on 
October  14,  and  which  were  then  disregarded  by  the 
Chiefs.  The  evasions  and  the  distortions  of  fact  em- 
bodied in  these  resolutions  are  perhaps  natural  inci- 
dents of  a  face-saving  retreat  from  an  untenable 
position.  And  at  all  events  the  Brotherhood  leaders  de- 
serve credit  for  that  discretion  which  is  ranked  even 
above  valor. 

In  expressing  this  judgment  on  some  features  of  the 
railroad  strike  complication  we  do  not  overlook,  nor  do 
we  lack  sympathy  with,  the  desire  of  all  workers,  on  or 
off  of  railroads,  in  jumpers  or  in  white  collars,  to  se- 
cure the  largest  incomes  and  the  best  living  conditions 
they  can  attain.  But  the  inevitable  burdens  of  deflation 
must  be  faced  and  accepted  by  railroad  workers,  just 
as  they  have  to  be  faced  and  accepted  by  all  other  work- 
ers. Our  quarrel  with  the  Brotherhoods  is  that  they 
sought  to  exempt  themselves  from  an  inevitable  read- 
justment at  the  cost  of  disaster  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Their  resolution  of  October  28  declares:  ".  .  . 
we  believe  that  if  the  public  knew  the  facts  we  could 
with  entire  confidence  rely  upon  its  decision."  To  this 
we  say,  Amen!  The  Brotherhoods  will  do  wisely  to 
appeal  in  future  to  public  knowledge  and  opinion  in- 
stead of  to  public  terror. 

Not  a  Case  for  Trading 

IT  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the  farmers' 
bloc  in  Congress  is  willing  to  forgo  its  desires  on 
the  excess  profits  tax  in  return  for  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  inheritance  taxes.  It  is  most  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  no  such  dicker  will  be  consummated. 
Before  a  measure  is  adopted  which  would  seriously 
impair  the  nation's  capital,  and  is  headed  straight  to- 
ward confiscation  of  all  inheritances,  tliere  ought  to  be 
a  straight-out  fight  over  that  issue  on  its  merits.  To 
make  so  vital  a  question  the  mere  football  of  the  squab- 
ble over  an  immediate  tax-raising  exigency  would  be 
criminal  delinquency  on  the  part  of  our  national  legis- 
lature. 

Attack  on  Validity  of  19th  Amendment 

THE  Maryland  League  for  State  Defense  has  applied 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  in  the  case  of  Leser  vs.  Garnett  which  was 
brought  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  19th  Amendment. 
There  is  also  another  case  on  the  Supreme  Court  docket 
involving  the  same  issue.  This  was  brought  in  the 
name  of  Charles  S.  Fairchild  by  Everett  P.  Wheeler  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Constitutional  League,  composed 
of  citizens  of  many  States,  against  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  defendant.  ' 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  contentions  made  in 
this  litigation,  all  may  agree  that  it  will  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  obtain  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  an  exposition  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
power  of  amendment.  The  question  turns  in  part  on  a 
broad  interpretation  placed  by  the  contestants  upon 
the  limitation  in  Article  V  concerning  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  States  in  the  Senate,  and  in  part  on 
whether  any  limitations  on  the  power  of  amendment 
are  implied  in  the  Constitution  as  a  whole. 
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The  Week  at  Home 

The   Strike   Called   Off 

THE    railway   strike   has   been   called   off.      That   is   the 
great  news  of  the  week. 

On  Wednesday,  the  26th,  at  Chicago  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  held  a  hearing  of  the  dispute  between  the  railroad 
employers  and  certain  organizations  of  employees.  Since 
the  preceding  Saturday  several  important  things  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  chiefs  of  ten  of  the  eleven  "standard"  unions  (i.  e., 
those  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor) 
had  resolved  against  a  strike  at  this  time.  Thus  of  the  ap- 
proximately 1,828,000  members  of  the  "Big  Five"  and  the 
eleven  "standard"  unions  only  approximately  419,000  were 
under  orders  to  strike.  Of  the  "standard"  unions  only  that 
of  the  Railway  Telegraphers  (78,000  men)  adhered  to  the 
"Big  Five." 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  had  sent  a  formal  memoran- 
dum to  the  railroad  executives  announcing  their  "purpose 
that  the  submissions  of  carriers  and  employees  on  rules 
and  working  conditions  shall  be  completely  disposed  of  as 
to  any  particular  class  of  employees  before  a  hearing  is  had 
on  any  question  of  wages  affecting  said  class  of  employees." 

Important  statements  had  been  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General  (all  the  more  effective  for  a  certain  vagueness), 
importing  that  the  railroads  would  in  fact  be  run,  strike  or 
no  strike.  Note  also  the  rumors  abroad  that  the  injunction 
might  be  invoked  (as  in  the  famous  Debs  case),  that  the 
strike  might  be  construed  as  a  conspiracy  (word  of  such 
awful  penal  suggestiveness),  etc.,  etc.  Note  also  the  (at 
least  apparent)  near-unanimity  of  condemnation  by  the 
great  public  of  the  strike  proposal.  We  are  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  motives  which  impelled  the  union  chiefs  to  re- 
voke the  strike  orders. 

The  end  of  the  hearing  on  Wednesday  apparently  found 
the  union  chiefs  only  the  more  firmly  resolved  to  strike. 
The  railway  executives  went  home,  hopeless.  But  the  union 
chiefs  remained  in  Chicago  to  confer.  All  day  Thursday 
they  talked,  and  just  before  midnight  they  resolved  to  can- 
cel the  strike  orders.  What  happened  after  the  hearing  of 
the  day  previous  to  induce  this  action?  We  offer  an  ex- 
planation. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  union  chiefs,  from  a  variety  of 
considerations,  some  of  which  we  have  intimated  above, 
were  exceedingly  eager  to  call  off  the  strike,  if  only  they 
might  "save  face"  when  doing  so.  We  think  that  during 
that  Thursday  session  they  satisfied  themselves  that  they 
had  discovered  a  means  to  "save  face."  The  resolution  to 
cancel  the  strike  orders  quoted  at  length  the  memorandum 
from  which  we  briefly  quoted  above;  a  memorandum  in 
which  the  Board  informs  the  railroad  executives  that  the 
Board  intends  to  postpone  action  on  applications  for  further 
wage  cuts  until  after  "wage  agreements"  cases  have  been 
disposed  of.  What  is  there  about  this  memorandum  to 
"save  the  face"  of  the  union  chiefs?  All  the  world  read  it 
in  the  newspapers  of  Tuesday.  To  be  sure.  But,  saj^s 
the  resolution  of  cancellation,  "it  was  not  submitted  to  the 
representatives  of  the  employees'  organizations  until  after 
the  hearing  on  October  26."  Not  officially  submitted  to 
their  attention  by  the  Labor  Board,  is  the  meaning,  we 
take  it;  but,  so  submitted,  it  becomes  an  "acceptable  basis  of 
settlement,  justifying  the  calling  off  of  the  strike." 

This  elaborate  device  to  "save  face"  will  only  amuse  some. 
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but  it  will  impress  others  as  disingenuous.  We  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  the  Labor  Board  or  any  of  its  mem- 
bers pressed  the  memorandum  upon  the  attention  of  the 
union  chiefs  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  justified  in  in- 
ferring a  virtual  promise  not  to  consider  an  application  for 
reduction  of  wages  for  months  to  come.  We  are  happy  the 
strike  is  ended,  but  we  are  not  altogether  happy  at  the  man- 
ner of  its  ending.     The  air  is  not  clear. 

Beneficent  Legislation 

The  Foreign  Debt  Refunding  Bill  has  passed  the  House. 
It  proposes  to  give  full  authority  to  a  commission  of  five 
(including  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  to  arrange  with 
the  Powers  concerned  the  terms  of  refunding  the  huge 
sums  owed  us  by  the  Allies— totaling  about  $10,000,000,000. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
within  a  few  days;  its  passage  will  sweeten  the  air  for  the 
great  Conference.  We  hope  with  Mr.  Mondell  that  the 
commission  will  propose  very,  very  gentle  interest  rates. 

A  Proposal  to  Extend  Manhattan 

It  is  proposed,  says  the  New  York  Times,  to  extend  Man- 
hattan Island  some  six  miles  down  the  bay  by  building  con- 
crete walls  (by  the  pneumatic  caisson  process)  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  thick  and  forty  to  ninety  feet  deep,  pumping 
out  and  filling  in  as  required  to  make  suitable  foundations. 
We  are  not  enthusiastic.  We  see  no  genuine  necessity 
for  thus  tampering  with  Nature's  work.  But,  after  all,  it 
matters  little  to  the  lover  of  nature.  Long  ago  that  once 
matchless  panorama  of  Manhattan  Island  and  its  vicinage 
of  land  and  water  was  ruined.  We  wish  it  were  the  year 
1609,  and  we  on  board  the  "Half  Moon"  with  Henry  Hud- 
son, sailing  up  the  bay. 

Taking  the  Conceit  Out  of  Us 
Of  all  sporting  events  the  annual  races  between  Canadian 
and  American  fishing  schooners  seem  to  us  the  most  genu- 
ine, jolly  and  flavourous.  Last  year  the  American  boat  won. 
This  year  the  "Bluenose"  of  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia  (Cap- 
tain Angus  Walters)  beat  the  "Elsie"  of  Gloucester  (Cap- 
tain Marty  Welch)  in  two  successive  races,  proving  her 
superiority  in  both  light  and  heavy  weather  off  Halifax. 
Our  Gloucester  folk  should  know  better  than  to  sail  against 
a  boat  named  the  "Bluenose."  The  devil,  you  may  be  sure, 
pushed  behind  and  blew  the  sails  to  full  belly.  "A  wet  sheet 
and  a  flowing  sea;"  hey,  lads?  Oh,  this  Manhattan,  which 
grows  ever  stuffier! 

An  All-England  girls'  field  hockey  team  is  touring  the 
States,  scoring  at  will,  "putting  it  all  over"  our  girls. 

It's  not  a  bad  thing  for  us  to  get  a  few  drubbings;  we 
were  getting  pretty  cocky. 

The  Prince  Sails  for  India 

ON  the  26th  the  Prince  of  Wales  boa»*ded  the  battle- 
cruiser  "Renown"  at  Portsmouth  for  India.  "Some 
natural  tears"  the  Queen-Mother  shed  at  Victoria  Station; 
for  the  tour  of  India  under  present  conditions  is  dangerous. 
The  "Renown"  hoists  anchor;  from  fortress  and  shipping 
the  great  guns  boom;  the  good  King  pulls  his  hat  upon  his 
brows;  the  gallant  youth,  most  popular  of  princes  since 
Prince  Hal,  not  yet  fall'n  gloomy  in  this  Twilight  of  the 
Kings,  waves  goodbye;  back  in  London  the  Lords  gravely 
consider  the  news  from  India. 
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The  Canadian  fishing  schooner  "Bluenose"  beats  the  "Elsie"  of  Gloucester  in  the  annual  series  off  Halifax 


Briand  Wins 

BRIAND  would  not  leave  for  Washington  without  a 
handsome  vote  of  confidence  approving  his  recent 
conduct  of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  and  his  declared 
attitude  toward  the  Washington  Conference.  He  got  it 
(338  to  172)  from  the  Chamber  after  a  magnificent  speech 
and  a  brisk  tussle  with  M.  Tardieu  and  others.  It  was  easy 
sailing  in  the  Senate,  where  the  vote  was  301  to  9. 

"The  voice  of  France  ought  to  respond  to  that  of  the 
United  States,"  said  Briand  to  the  Chamber.  "We  must 
show  America  that  our  ideas  are  also  those  of  peace."  But 
then  he  added:  "Let  guarantees  be  given  France  and  she 
will  not  be  the  last  to  limit  her  armaments,  but  these  guar- 
antees are  the  first  essential.  That  is  what  will  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  representatives  of  France"  (at  the  Washington 
Conference). 

In  other  words,  France  will  back  American  proposals 
looking  to  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  but  the 
main  concern  of  the  French  delegates  will  be  to  urge  a 
guarantee  by  the  Powers  which  will  justify  a  reduction  of 
the  French  army.  Condemnation  of  the  French  attitude  is 
not  justified.  There  is  no  hint  of  bargaining.  Discussion 
of  land  armaments  was  proposed  in  the  invitations  to  the 
conference. 

A  Weird  Situation 

THERE  followed  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Wirth  Cabi- 
net a  furious  discussion  in  which  the  chiefs  of  all  the 
German  parties  except  the  Communist  and  the  Nationalist 
(extremes  of  Right  and  Left)  participated.  The  Upper 
Silesian  award  must  be  accepted  or  rejected.  The  decision 
must  be  made  at  once,  because  the  Supreme  Council  de- 
manded that  a  German  representative  for  a  commission  to 
precisely  draw  and  mark  the  German-Polish  boundary 
across  Upper  Silesia  report  to  the  Interallied  Commis- 
sion in  Upper  Silesia  by  Thursday,  the  27th.  It  was  de- 
cided to  accept,  the  People's  Party  dissenting.  But  who 
would  undertake  the  unpleasant  task  of  forming  a  cabinet 
to  give  effect  to  the  decision?  Only  Wirth,  it  seems,  good 
old  Wirth.  So  Wirth  is  Chancellor  again,  with  a  Cabinet 
of  four  Centrists,  four  Majority  Socialists  and  two  Demo- 
crats. The  Reichstag  was  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence  on 
a  programme  of  one  article;  namely,  acceptance  of  the  Up- 
per Silesian  award.  The  Reichstag  obliged.   Acceptance  was 


notified  to  the  Allied  Governments,  and  the  commissioner 
was  sped  to  Upper  Silesia.  The  band  may  now  discourse 
"Happy  Days"  or  some  other  appropriate  air  (in  the  pleas- 
ant language  of  our  old  Army  Regulations). 

Informing  the  French  Senate  of  the  German  acceptance, 
Briand  made  the  following  handsome  reference  to  the 
League  of  Nations:  "Sheltered  from  passions,  with  a 
serenity  untroubled  by  all  sorts  of  circumstances  which  sway 
governments,  the  League  of  Nations,  composed  of  such  men 
as  Balfour  and  Bourgeois,  men  on  whom  no  Government 
could  try  to  impose  its  wish,  has  judged  in  all  impartiality. 
And  the  judgment  rendered  all  the  world  accepts.  We  are 
now  certain  that  the  Upper  Silesian  fire  is  out."  Some  will 
be  saying  that  the  eloquent  Frenchman  spoke  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek;  we  doubt  that,  but  we  suspect  that  the 
dour  old  campaigner  was  translated  for  the  moment  above 
the  "region  cloud,"  and  that,  kissed  by  the  "golden  face," 
he  failed  to  note  the  "ugly  rack"  below  (see  Number  XXXIII 
of  that  impassioned  sonnet  sequence  addressed  by  the  soul- 
racked  poet  to  himself,  yes,  if  you  please,  William  Himself)  ; 
we  fear  that,  while  Briand  proclaimed  the  fire  out, 
subtle  tongues  of  flame  were  licking  their  way  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  Silesian  bog.  "Our  reply  to  the  Allies,"  said 
Chancellor  Wirth  to  the  Reichstag,  "will  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  we  consider  the  decision  of  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  opposed  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  to  right, 
and  that  the  rights  of  Germany  upon  the  territory  which 
has  been  torn  from  us  have  suffered  no  prejudice  through 
the  state  of  affairs  which  will  be  created  by  force."  Well, 
an  agreement  subscribed  to  under  compulsion  is  only  a 
"scrap  of  paper";  now,  really,  isn't  it,  reader?  So  said 
Saxon  Harold  of  the  agreement  signed  by  Saint  Edward, 
and  British  historians  have  all  applauded.  The  two  cases 
are  not  parallel,  you  say.  No,  they  are  not;  but  they  seem 
so,  quite  honestly  seem  so,  to  most  Germans;  and  that's  the 
main  consideration  in  a  forecast  of  the  future  of  the  Upper 
Silesian  question.  For  that  issue  is  not  dead;  the  fire  is  not 
out,  but  smouldering  beneath  the  surface.  Perhaps  it  may 
never  spurt  into  dangerous  surface  flame;  perhaps  it  may. 
Since  Briand  came  down,  doubtless  he  has  reflected  to  that 
effect.  We  are  going  to  be  called  a  cynic;  we  are  not,  but 
dare  to  seem  so,  in  our  eagerness  to  show  men  and  things 
as  they  are,  not  as  we  should  wish  them  to  be. 

The  Berliners  have  humorously  dubbed  the  new  Cabinet 
"The   Cabinet  of  a   Predicament."     The   only   Government 
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parties  now  are  the  Centrists  and  the  Majority  Socialists. 
The  Democrats  have  left  the  Coalition.  The  two  Demo- 
crats in  the  Cabinet  (Minister  of  Defense  and  Minister  of 
Communications)  are  there  as  technical  experts  merely; 
they  do  not  represent  or  commit  their  party.  The  Demo- 
crats will  not  allow  Rathenau,  perhaps  the  best  man  in  Ger- 
many, to  return  as  Minister  of  Reconstruction.  The  old 
problems  of  taxation,  of  exchange,  of  the  Reaction,  of  rep- 
aration payments;  what  can  the  new  Cabinet,  so  precari- 
ously supported,  do  with  these?  What  is  the  Reichstag 
going  to  do  about  the  Loucheur-Rathenau  agreement,  which 
proposes  substitution  of  materials  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts for  gold  marks  in  the  reparation  payments  to  France; 
acceptance  and  fulfillment  of  which  agreement  would  go 
far  to  avert  German  bankruptcy? 

If  only  the  Reichstag  would  ratify  that  agreement,  and 
then,  as  has  been  proposed,  similar  agreements  should  be 
concluded  with  Britain  and  Belgium,  we  might  breathe  quite 
freely.  After  all  these  gloomy  hints,  we  end  on  a  note  of 
optimism.  A  "Cabinet  of  a  Predicament,"  to  be  sure.  But 
delicate  persons  and  things  have  been  known  to  enjoy  longer 
life  than  robust  ones.  The  Democrats  may  soften  and  allow 
Rathenau  to  join  the  Cabinet.  The  Loucheur-Rathenau 
agreement  may  be  ratified,  and  others  like  it.  The  Reaction 
may  be  checked.  The  Government  may  draw  to  itself  the 
dissenters.  Confusion  was  certain  to  follow  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Upper  Silesian  award.  It  is  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  things  have  turned  out  as  well  as  they  have. 

The  Unlucky  Coup 

WE  told  last  week  how  Charles  of  Hapsburg,  having 
landed  from  an  airplane  (with  Zita,  his  wife)  at 
Oedenburg  in  the  Burgenland,  "shark'd  up"  from  that  un- 
happy district  "a  list  of  lawless  resolutes,"  put  'em  on 
trains  and  proceeded  with  'em  by  rail  to  Raab,  about  half 
way  between  Oedenburg  and  Budapest;  how,  finding  the 
railroad  out  of  Raab  smashed  up,  he  detrained  his  hei'oes; 
and  how,  at  the  time  of  writing,  he  was  marching  forward 
toward  Budapest,  bands  discoursing  the  familiar  Hun- 
garian airs,  flags  flying,  recruits  joining,  beautiful  peas- 
ant girls  in  picturesque  costumes  showering  the  route  with 
flowers.  Later  dispatches  corrected  some  details.  The 
railroad  out  of  Raab,  it  seems,  was  easily  repaired,  and  the 
little  army  continued  by  rail  to  the  outskirts  of  Budapest, 
where  it  detrained.  Ranks  were  formed,  and  with  all  the 
appurtenance  of  holiday  they  advanced  toward  the  city. 
Suddenly  to  their  amazement  (the  military  details  have  a 
mediaeval  flavor)  they  found  the  way  barred  by  an  army  of 
twice  their  numbers.  Could  it  be?  Not  come  to  welcome? 
No,  the  Regent  Horthy,  that  square-chinned  man  on  the 
white  charger  over  there,  is  not  making  a  speech  of  wel- 
come; he  is  urging  the  onset.  Battle  was  joined,  and  as 
many  as  a  hundred  were  killed,  when,  for  all  their  high 
stomachs,  the  army  of  Charles  broke  and  ran  for  it,  Charles 
and  Zita  (don't  forget  Zita,  she  belongs  always  in  the  pic- 
ture) spurting  with  the  best.  The  royal  army  dispersed  to 
the  four  points,  and  Charles  and  Zita  were  captured  near 
the  famous  Abbey  of  Tihany  and  were  interned  within  the 
holy  precincts.  Now  there  are  those  who  say  that,  when 
Charles  saw  that  army  facing  him,  his  countenance 
beamed;  for  he  thought  they  were  come  out  to  acclaim  him 
and  escort  him  to  the  throne.  They  say  that  Horthy  not 
only  knew  about  the  intrigue  to  restore  Charles,  but  as  good 
as  sanctioned  the  arrangements  and  promised  his  al- 
legiance. However  that  may  be,  whether  Horthy  is  treach- 
our  or  patriot,  whether  he  consulted  his  own  ambition  (to 
be  king)  or  the  good  of  Hungary,  the  important  thing  is 
that  Horthy  did  spoil  the  coup  and  that  Charles  {and  Zita, 
if  you  please)  are  in  durance  vile,  either  still  at  Tihany 
or  lately  transferred  to  a  British  monitor  on  the  Danube 
(the  dispatches  are  not  clear  on  the  point).     Ever  since 


Charles's  capture  (on  Monday,  the  24th)  Horthy's  emis- 
saries have  been  at  him,  urging  him  to  abdicate.  Charles 
weeps  and  wrings  his  hands,  and  Zita  laments  for  her  seven 
children;  both,  rumor  declares,  are  haunted  by  the  vision  of 
Nicholas.  But,  though  terribly  neurasthenic,  Charles,  it 
seems,  is  not  a  poltroon.  He  will  not  abdicate.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Ambassadors  have  sent  a  note  to  the  Budapest  Gov- 
ernment, demanding  his  abdication;  otherwise  the  Little 
Entente  (Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Rumania)  may  "go 
to  it."  If  Charles  won't  abdicate,  surely  the  Allies  will 
be  satisfied  with  his  deposition  by  the  proper  Hungarian 
power,  to  wit  the  National  Assembly.  But  there  is  no 
certainty  that  the  Assembly  would  vote  deposition. 
Horthy's  chief  adherents  are  the  smaller  landed  gentry  and 
the  younger  army  officers;  he  has  a  host  of  bitter  enemies; 
indeed,  except  for  the  above-mentioned  warm  partisans 
(comparatively  few),  he  seems  to  be  at  least  distrusted  by 
almost  everybody.  Why  all  this  pother?  some  will  say. 
Horthy  will  be  glad  to  turn  Charles  over  to  the  Allies  (may 
already  have  done  so).  Can't  Charles  be  whisked  away  to 
some  ocean  island?  And  can't  the  Allies  declare  him  de- 
posed? Yes,  to  be  sure,  but  that  won't  end  the  difl[iculty. 
The  Little  Entente  have  sworn  that  never  again  shall  a 
Hapsburg  wear  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.  We  imagine 
that  the  Little  Entente  will  not  only  demand  Charles's  ab- 
dication or  his  deposition  by  the  National  Assembly,  but 
will  demand  also  a  formal  declaration  by  the  National 
Assembly  barring  the  House  of  Hapsburg  forever  from 
the  Hungarian  throne.     Else  war.    But  could  Hungary  put 
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up  a  fight  (with  only  the  35,000  troops  allowed  her  by  the 
Trianon  treaty)  against  the  very  considerable  forces  of 
the  Little  Entente?  Ah!  but  Hungary  has  never  really  de- 
mobilized. Under  sundry  disguises  (some  contemptuously 
flimsy)  she  has,  it  is  credibly  alleged,  at  least  200,000  men 
under  arms.  How  can  that  be?  What  have  the  Allied 
Commission  of  Control  been  doing?  We  should  like  to 
know  the  full  answer  to  that  question.  Apparently  they 
have  not  been  doing  their  duty;  or  perhaps  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  higher  up.  Dr.  Renner  of  Austria  was  say- 
ing the  other  day  that  these  gentlemen  were  altogether  too 
thick  with  the  charming  high  society  of  Hungary.  There 
may  be  something  in  that.  The  ineradicable  snobbishness 
of  human  nature  is  responsible  for  many  things. 

Actual  disarmament  of  Hungary  is  one  of  the  measures 
most  essential  to  European  peace. 

The  Future  of  Bulgaria 

THE  Premier  of  Bulgaria  has  mooted  the  idea  of  federa- 
tion of  Bulgaria  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  (or  Jugoslavia).  Such  a  federation  is 
probable  in  the  rather  distant  future,  but  very  improbable 
at  present.  Bulgaria  is  now,  in  consequence  of  the  war  and 
the  treaty  arrangements,  only  one-third  the  size  of  Jugo- 
slavia, and  cannot  hope  to  rival  her.  The  Bulgars  are  apt 
to  call  themselves  Slavs;  though  probably  the  Ugro-Finnish 
(Mongoloid)  strain  predominates  among  them.  Not  impos- 
sibly they  think  that  as  part  of  the  Jugoslav  State  they 
might  some  day  have  revenge  on  Greece  and  Rumania. 

Angora,  Past  and  Present 

IT  is  reported  that  the  Angora  Assembly  (Angora  is  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  in  Asia  Minor)  has 
by  a  tremendous  majority  ratified  a  treaty  with  France.  In 
what  respect  this  treaty  differs  from  the  Franco-Angoran 
treaty  which  several  months  ago  the  Angoran  Assembly 
contumeliously  rejected,  we  do  not  know;  but  from  scat- 
tered hints  we  infer  that  it  is  more  favorable  to  France, 
France  acquiring  extraordinary  commercial  privileges  in 
several  important  vilayets.  France  recognizes  the  Angora 
Government;  an  important  matter.  Angora's  rejection  of 
the  previous  agreement  was  due  to  Muscovite  influences; 
influences  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  have  faded 
away.  French  and  British  policies  concerning  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  have  immemorially  been  opposed.  There 
was  a  chance  that  from  the  circumstances  of  the  Great 
War  there  might  result  a  reconciliation  and  coordination  of 
those  policies.  French  and  British  publicists  (mostly  out 
of  office)  have  urged  a  rapprochement,  clearly  showing  the 
folly  of  conflict  of  policy.  In  vain;  as  this  new  Franco-An- 
goran treaty  attests.  Statesmanlike  considerations  are  for- 
gotten in  the  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  So  Britain  con- 
tinues to  nurse  the  Sick  Man  in  Constantinople,  and  gives 
her  moral  backing  to  the  Greeks  in  their  war  against 
Mustapha  Kemal,  the  Turkish  Nationalist  chief,  while 
France,  after  pocketing  a-many  affronts  from  that  gentle- 
man, at  last  achieves  his  friendship  and  the  promise  of  his 
markets.  TTiere  is  little  to  choose  between  the  French  and 
British  policies;  they  are  equally  greedy  and  selfish.  This 
greed  and  selfishness  have  prevented  joint  action  to  save 
the  Armenians,  who,  by  the  way,  seem  to  have  been  almost 
forgotten.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  said  something  the  other  day 
in  the  League  Assembly  about  "a  national  home  for  the 
Armenians";  but  nobody  took  any  notice. 

The  name  "Angora,"  like  "Harlem,"  vaguely  titillates  the 
laughing  muscles.  We  make  no  doubt  the  Greek  soldiers, 
when  things  were  going  nicely  a  few  weeks  back,  had  their 
little  joke  about  "getting  Mustapha  Kemal's  Angora."  It 
is  true  that  the  Turkish  vilayet  or  province  of  Angora  has 
been  for  centuries  chiefly  notable  as  the  source  of  that  fine 
goat's  hair  from  which  the  true  mohair  is  made.     And  the 


present  small  Turkish  city  of  Angora  is  a  squalid  place. 
But  the  city  of  Ancyra  (note  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  name 
from  which  "Angora"  has  been  corrupted)  has  had  a  glori- 
ous history.  Once  a  flourishing  town  of  the  mysterious 
Phrygians,  afterwards  it  was  one  of  the  three  chief  cities 
of  the  Nordic  Galatians,  who  settled  in  those  parts  in  the 
third  century  B.  C,  later  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Galatia,  and  later  still  it  became  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  (its  most 
splendid  phase).  Near  it  in  1402  was  fought  that  terrible 
battle  in  which  the  Turkish  Sultan  Bayezid  was  defeated 
and  made  prisoner  by  the  Tatar  Timur,  the  "scourge  of 
God."  For  some  eighteen  years  (ending  1360)  it  was  held 
by  Crusaders.  The  town  is  still  happy  in  some  important 
remains  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods,  of  which  the 
chief  is  the  Augusteiim,  a  white  marble  temple  on  whose 
walls  is  cut  one  of  the  most  famous  of  inscriptions,  the 
Monumentum  Ancyranutn,  which  relates  the  achievements  of 
Augustus.  They  say  a  mighty  revival  of  Islam  is  in  process. 
Perhaps  Ancyra  is  destined  to  know  another  phase  of 
splendor. 

It  seems  to  us  that  contemporary  events  become  a  thou- 
sandfold more  interesting  by  being  viewed  against  the  his- 
torical background.  "Angora"  should  not  merely  titillate 
the  laughing-muscles. 

The  Orientation  of  Afghanistan 

THE  influence  of  Moscow  at  the  court  of  Kabul  grows 
ever  stronger.  Moscow  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  the  murder  of  the  late  Amir  Habibullah,  whose 
"orientation"  was  British.  However  that  may  be,  the  pres- 
ent Amir  is  pro-Bolshevist.  On  the  surface,  with  good  rea- 
son. For  has  not  Moscow  ceded  to  the  Afghans  the  Merv 
oasis,  acknowledged  the  complete  independence  of  Afghanis- 
tan, promised  a  subsidy  in  lieu  of  the  former  British  one? 
Have  not  Bolshevist  engineers  extended  the  telegraph  and 
railroad  systems  of  the  country  and  harnessed  the  streams 
for  electric  power?  Are  they  not  building  motor  roads? 
Have  they  not  repaired  and  extended  the  historic  highway 
in  the  north  so  that  it  is  a  practicable  military  route  from 
Bokhara  to  India?  But  it  is  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
Moscow  has  done,  is  doing,  these  things  out  of  altruism. 
Muscovite  benevolence  has  been  similarly  active  in  the 
khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva ;  and  these  states,  though 
nominally  independen,t,  have  been  effectively  vassalated. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  even  now  the  Afghans  might  be 
won  over  by  the  British  by  cession  of  Waziristan,  inhabited 
as  it  is  by  Pa  than  (Afghan)  tribes;  but  such  cession  is  ex- 
tremely improbable. 

Miscellaneous 

OF  the  conference  in  Ireland  we  have  no  authentic  news. 
Apparently  the  conferees  are  recovering  slowly  from 
the  shock  occasioned  by  De  Valera's  message  to  the  Pope. 

M.  Tardieu  spoke  to  the  French  Chamber  the  other  day 
of  "the  danger  of  a  coalition  between  Germany,  the  Bolshev- 
ist dictatorship,  and  Chinese  anarchy." — Ah,  Monsieur,  it 
is  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider  so. 

The  very  important  Associated  Press  information  (it 
seems  to  be  authentic)  that  the  Moscow  Government  "has 
agreed  under  certain  conditions  to  recognize  the  foreign 
debts  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government,"  arrived  too  late 
for  close  examination  and  discussion  in  this  issue. 

The  codfish  catch  was  so  small  this  year  that  the  fisher- 
men's families  along  the  Labrador  coast  are  in  danger  of 
starvation. 

"History  is  bunk,"  says  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  or  so  the  New 
York  Times  says  he  says.  "What  difference  does  it  make 
how  many  times  the  ancient  Greeks  flew  their  kites?"  You 
win,  Mr.  Ford.  You've  done  for  the  pedants,  neatly  and 
elegantly.  Henry  W.  Bunn 
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America's  Great  Living  Museum 

By  Robert  H.  Moulton 


MEMBERS  of  the  American  Ornithologists  Union 
and  other  organizations  are  seeking  to  have  set 
apart  as  a  national  bird  sanctuary  the  great  Mal- 
heur Lake  Reservation  in  southeastern  Oregon.  This,  the 
greatest  wild  fowl  nursery  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
destroyed  by  promoters  unless  their  '^'^-'.es  are  thwarted 
by  lovers  of  outdoor  life.  The  plan  of  the  promoters  is  to 
deprive  the  lake  of  its  water  supply  and  thus  destroy  the 
reservation. 

If  it  were  a  scheme  to  puncture  the  bowl  of  Crater  Lake 
or  destroy  the  Yosemite  Valley,  it  would  surely  fail  be- 
cause too  many  people  have  seen  these  wonder  places. 
Malheur  Lake  is  unknown.  It  is  as  different  from  Crater 
Lake  as  a  sunbaked  alkali  flat  varies  from  the  most  beauti- 
ful rose  garden  in  the  world.  The  beauty  of  Malheur  Lake 
is  the  nurseries  of  untold  numbers  of  ducks,  geese,  wading 
birds,'  and  the  most  magnificently  plumed  birds  in  America. 
The  alkali  tule  swamps  are  white  with  the  nesting  multi- 
tudes. The  beauty  of  Malheur  Lake  is  in  its  life — the 
flying  birds  that  hover  over  the  vast,  flat,  treeless  area; 
the  calling  flocks  that  from  time  immemorial  have  held  this 
spot  as  their  own.' 

The  value  of  the  reservation  from  the  bird's  standpoint 
is  that  it  is  in  the  route  of  the  great  migratory  flocks  of 
swan,  snow  geese,  ducks,  and  other  wild  fowl  that  go  from 
the  north  to  the  south  and  back  again.  It  is  a  necessary 
resting  and  feeding  place.  The  amount  of  food  formed  by 
the  roots  of  tules  and  other  marsh  plants  in  this  lake  is 
unlimited,  a  condition  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  country.  The  wide,  shallow  lake  and  vast  stretches 
of  tules  furnish  ideal  protection  for  myriads  of  birds  to 
rear  their  young.  The  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese  would 
disappear,  or  become  a  nuisance  in  feeding  on  crops  sown 


Tlie  floating  nest  of  an  avocet,  a  very  rare  bird,  in  Malheur  Lake 

by  man,  if  it  were  not  for  the  abundant  supply  of  wild 
food  in  the  swamp. 

From  a  distance  the  wide  wastes  of  the  marshes  of 
Malheur,  silent  in  the  sun,  hazy,  mysterious,  a  maze  that 
is  forbidding  and  seemingly  impenetrable,  give  no  hint  of 
their  thousands  of  hidden  wonders,  any  more  than  the 
ocean  tells  of  the  life  teeming  within  its  depths.  But  when 
one  has  launched  a  folding  canoe  and  penetrated  a  short 
distance  into  the  vast  network  of  channels,  winding  in  and 
around  the  floating  island  of  vegetation,  the  air  becomes 
literally  clouded  with  the  host  of  birds,  frightened  from 
their  nests. 

Within  the  tules,  a  rank  swamp  growth  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high,  rails  run  lightly  the  jungle  tangle  as  one  ap- 
proaches, coots  paddle   in  the   marginal  water,  while   sur- 


prised ducks  flap  along,  leading  away  their  broods — mal- 
lards, pintails,  red-heads,  gadwalls,  runnies,  and  cinnamon 
teal.  Peering  through  the  tules  out  into  the  open  water 
may  be  seen  huge  flocks  of  Canada  geese  and  swans. 
Around  the  borders  of  the  tule  islands  are  vast  villages 
of  floating  homes,  little  rafts  of  tule  stems  anchored  with 
masses  of  red  milfoil. 

In  the  early  nineties,  these   islands  were   brilliant  with 
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A  view  on  Malheur  Lake,  showing  thousands  of  wild  fowl  over- 
head and  thousands  of  other  birds  in  the  water 

thousands  of  white  herons  or  American  egrets,  but  the 
plumers  wiped  them  out.  But  through  protection  these 
birds  have  begun  slowly  to  increase  again.  Here  about 
Malheur  is  the  only  known  nesting  place  in  Oregon  of  this 
bird  and  of  the  white-faced  glossy  ibis,  while  within  its 
confines  live  certain  rare  species  of  birds  which  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  It  is  vdthout  a 
doubt  the  greatest  living  museum  in  America  -today. 

A  November  Tryst 

WHIRLS  of  snow,  and  a  frost-filled  air, 
Icicles  fringing  the  tall  marsh  reeds, 
Copse  and  thicket  and  sedgy  weeds 
Pearled  and  diamonded  everywhere.  .  .  . 

The  whirring  rush  of  a  pheasant's  rise, 
Warming  the  gray  of  November  skies 
With  his  brown  and  red,  like  a  Venice  sail, 
Beating  the  air  with  his  winged  flail. 

Beasties,  darting  for  cheerless  covers. 
Wondering  where  are  the  thick  leaves  gone, 
That  sheltered  them  and  the  hiding  lovers 
When  summer  turned  her  searchlights  on.  .  .  . 

Red  rose  hips,  and  the  crimson  haws. 
Lingering  late  in  the  friendly  shaws, 
Shivering  sparrows  in  sobered  flocks 
Hopping  about  in  bunched-up  frocks.  .  .  . 

A  drooping  branch  and  an  empty  nest 
Where  an  oriole  sheltered  her  yellow  breast, 
The  steely  flash  of  a  bluejay's  wing 
Through  black,  wet  cloisters  hurrying.  .  .  . 

Alone,  he  comrades  deserted  trees, 
Mourning  their  vanished  melodies. 
Brave  bird !  flashing  your  mantle  blue, 
I'll  keep  a  November  tryst  with  you. 

Henrietta  Jewett  Keith 
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The  New  York  Concert 
Season  Opens 

By  Charles  Henry  Meltzer 

THE  season  has  begun;  and  from  now  on  the  air  around 
us  will  be  filled  with  music — good  music,  most  of  it, 
and  well  performed  by  orchestras,  quartets,  and  many 
soloists.  Mr.  Stokowski  has  already  led  the  way  with  his 
musicians  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Hot  on  his  traces 
came  the  New  York  Symphony,  and  in  the  same  week  came 
the  Philharmonic.  We  settled  down  once  more  with  eager 
hearts  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  time-honored  masters.  But 
we  hope,  however,  that  besides  classic  works  we  shall  this 
season  have  much  modern  music. 

It  may  be  hoped,  too,  that  when  our  American  composers 
have  their  chance  they  will  receive  generous  treatment; 
not  flattery,  but  encouragement  enough  to  cheer  and  spur 
them  on  to  further  efforts.  We  critics  should,  I  think,  not 
crush  ambition  by  measuring  our  beginners  by  too  cruel 
standards.  We  should  praise  what  is  good  and  fine  in 
what  they  do,  and  touch  with  charity  on  what  they  lack. 

In  saying  this  today  I  have  in  mind  the  comments  of 
some  writers  on  "The  Hill  of  Dreams."  This  is  the  com- 
position which  some  months  ago  won  for  its  author,  Mr. 
Louis  Gruenberg,  the  thousand-dollar  prize  for  the  best 
work  in  symphonic  form  by  an  American.  Out  of  the 
scores  sent  in  (it  seems  there  were  eighty  of  them),  an 
expert  jury  chose  "The  Hill  of  Dreams."  It  was  inter- 
preted last  week  at  Aeolian  Hall  (and  very  well)  by  the 
musicians  of  the  New  York  Symphony;  and  though  it  may 
not  have  been  very  "modern"  it  had  unusual  charm  and 
grace  and  art.  Some  critics,  none  the  less,  seemed  to  de- 
light in  harping  chiefly  on  its  clear  defects.  They  might 
have  harped  much  more  on  its  better  qualities,  its  poetry 
and  skill  and  other  merits. 

When  he  conceived  this  delicate  and  gracious  tone-poem, 
the  composer  was  in  the  same  mental  attitude  as  that 
youthful  Siegfried  who  wove  romantic  fancies  in  mysterious 
woods.  He  lay  upon  a  hill,  alone  and  free,  and  let  his 
thoughts  stray  here  and  there  unclaimed.  He  heard  sweet 
sound  and  saw  beguiling  visions.  He  passed  from  dreams 
of  beauty  to  rhapsodic  outbursts,  and  gave  them  shape  in 
fleeting  tones  and  themes.  Throughout  his  dreaming  he 
no  doubt  was  haunted  by  memories  of  Wagner,  Strauss, 
and  Claude  Debussy.  He  could  not  get  away  from — well, 
from  "Waldweben."  But  he  expressed  himself  at  times 
in  lovely  forms.  The  orchestration  of  "The  Hill  of 
Dreams"  was  full  of  color.  The  hading  themes  were  al- 
ways fine  and  gi'acious.  There  were  no  dragons  on  that 
hill,  no  treacherous  mines;  but  there  were  twittering  birds 
and  humming  bees  and  sighing  breezes  and  blue  sun-lit 
skies.  The  composer  made  his  meanings  plain  to  me,  and, 
I  believe,  to  many  more.  And,  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
gave  us  all,  we  might  have  pardoned  him  for  what  he  did 
not  give. 

"The  Hill  of  Dreams"  is  not,  perhaps,  original.  It  is 
not  very  new  or  vefy  daring.  Yet  it  should  not  be  whistled 
down  the  wind,  I  think.  It  is  expressive,  charming,  and 
extremely  delicate.  Moreover,  as  a  piece  of  mere  tech- 
nique, it  could  compare  with  almost  anything  so  far  pro- 
duced— if  we  except  Charles  Loeffler's  works  and  Carpen- 
ter's— by  our  composers.  Before  the  critics  are  allowed  to 
bury  it,  I  venture  to  suggest  another  hearing. 

Before  the  first  performance  of  Grucnberg's  tone-poem, 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  favored  us  (at  the  second  concert 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  series)  with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  pleasing  early  works,  the  "Andante  con  Variazioni" 
in  A  for  strings,  which  almost  took  one  back  to  Haydn's 
style.  To  complete  his  programme,  an  attractive  one  and 
most  discreet,  as  to  both  length  and  kind,  he  added  Cesar 


Franck's  enchanting  Symphony  in  D  minor,  the  only  sym- 
phony he  ever  wrote.  The  second  and  third  movements  of 
this  work  are  exquisite,  not  only  because  of  their  melodic 
wealth,  but  also  on  account  of  their  harmonic  wealth,  their 
wondrous  color,  and  their  general  treatment.  Yet  Cesar 
Franck  was  close  to  seventy  when  this  great  evidence  of 
his  enduring  art  was  played  in  Paris.  And  it  was  slighted, 
if  not  damned  outright,  by  some  strange  critics  who  then 
made  the  law.  The  leading  theme,  which  is  used  frequently 
in  the  symphony,  is  simple,  and  recalls  the  "Muss  es  sein" 
of  a  quartet  of  Beethoven.  Poor  Cesar  Franck,  the  gen- 
tlest soul,  was  not  dismayed — he  seemed  unconscious  of  his 
"failure."  When  his  wife  questioned  him  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  audience  had  received  his  symphony,  he 
dodged  the  issue  and  replied  good-naturedly,  "It  sounded 
as  I  thought  it  would."  The  opposdition  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  was  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  hostility 
and  perhaps  jealousy  of  Gounod.  But  it  is  possible  that 
Gounod  has  been  libelled. 

The  programme  of  the  opening  Damrosch  concert  in- 
cluded a  new  "Marche  Francaise"  by  Roger  Ducasse,  quite 
picturesque  but  also  rather  trite,  though  scored  with  skill 
and  not  devoid  of  spirit.  Paul  Kochanski,  the  young  Polish 
violinist,  did  well  and  less  well  with  the  Tschaikowsky  Con- 
certo in  D.  He  did  his  best  in  the  smooth  Canzonetta. 
But  there  were  times  when  he  played  fast  and  loose  with 
tune  and  tone  and  even  rhythm.  The  symphony  at  this 
concert  was  the  E  minor  of  Rachmaninoff.  Mr.  Damrosch's 
orchestra  this  year  seemed,  in  the  main,  as  good  as  it  has 
been  in  earlier  seasons.  But  here  and  there  the  horns 
quacked  painfully.  The  strings  and  woodwinds  were  im- 
peccable. 

As  Wagner  will  again  be  prominent  this  season,  all  who 
enjoy  "The  Ring"  may  find-  it  worth  their  while  to  attend 
the  lectures  in  which  Mr.  Damrosch  with  much  tact  and 
humor  explains  and  illustrates  that  mighty  work.  In 
prefacing  his  comments  to  the  first  part  of  the  Tetralogy 
(or  Trilogy  and  Prologue),  the  lecturer,  I  noticed,  referred 
incidentally  to  "the  unspeakable  Dr.  Muck."  This  from 
so  warm  and  ardent  a  Wagnerian  was  significant.  Some 
enemies  do  not  deserve  forgiveness.  Among  them  might 
be  mentioned  a  soprano  at  whose  home  in  New  York,  not 
so  long  ago,  another  "artist,"  Mr.  Otto  Goritz,  once  jeered, 
in  song,  at  the  Lusitania  victims. 

Time  does  not,  I  regret  to  say,  permit  me  to  set  down 
my  impressions  of  the  opening  concert  of  the  veteran  Phil- 
harmonic, which  took  place  last  week  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Josef  Stransky.  But  I  must  not  omit  to  chronicle 
the  great  success  of  Edmond  Clement,  who  reappeared 
some  nights  ago,  after  eight  long  years'  absence,  at  what, 
I  fear,  will  be  his  first  and  last  recital  here.  Aeolian  Hall 
was  packed  in  every  corner,  both  of  the  auditorium  and  of 
tVie  concert  platform,  in  honor  of  this  rare  and  charming 
tenor.  For  a  few  moments  he  seemed  ill  at  ease.  Two 
songs  which  he  interpreted  called  for  power  and  tone,  and 
strained  his  voice  as  it  should  not  be  strained.  But  when 
he  found  himself,  as  he  soon  did,  he  won  all  hearts  by  his 
delightful  style,  his  fine  facility,  his  taste  and  feeling.  His 
rendering  of  the  well-known  "Reve"  from  "Manon"  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  the  most  famous  tenors.  And  in 
his  rustic  songs  he  touched  the  very  limits  of  French  art 
?.nd  grace.  He  lent  real  beauty  to  the  unpretentious  melo- 
dies which  are  as  household  words  to  all  in  France.  He 
showed  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  a  singer  when 
a  small  voice  is  used  with  faultless  skill  and  art.  Some 
bellow  tender  songs.  Some  murmur  them.  Some  give  them 
every  light  and  shade  of  meaning.  Edmond  Clement  stands 
in  the  last-mentioned  class.  He  expresses,  he  interprets, 
and  he  sings.  He  is  a  model  of  discretion  and  restraint, 
when  what  he  ventures  on  is  suited  to  his  voice.  "Ne  for- 
cons  pas  notre  talent"  is  his  motto.  And  only  seldom  does 
he  stray  from  what  it  teaches. 
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From  Our  Readers 


Secretary  Hughes's  Con- 
structive Ability 

To  the  Editors: 

In  the  very  interesting  sketch  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  I  find  one  state- 
ment that,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, requires  correction.  It  is  said 
that  he  has  a  "legalistic  mind  and  is 
therefore  a  strict  constructionist." 

I  have  known  Mr.  Justice  Hughes 
(as  we  lawyers  still  like  to  call  him) 
at  the  bar,  in  the  Governor's  chair,  and 
on  the  bench.  He  belongs  to  the  school 
of  liberal  constructionists,  of  which 
our  greatest  constitutional  lawyers, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Daniel 
Webster,  are  the  chief  exponents. 
Anyone  who  will  read  the  interesting 
collection  of  Judge  Hughes's  opinions 
which  was  made  up  by  William  L. 
Ransom  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, and  which  is  a  useful  addition 
to  legal  literature,  will  perceive  the 
correctness  of  my  statement. 

There  are  two  classes  of  lawyers. 
One  class  knows  how  to  get  things 
done;  the  other  class  is  skilful  in  pre- 
venting them  from  being  done.  The 
first  class  comprises  those  who  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  what  St.  Paul  said, 
"The  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giv- 
eth  life."  The  same  thought  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  old  legal  maxim,  "He 
that  sticks  to  the  letter  is  like  a  man 
who  sticks  in  the  bark  and  never  gets 
to  the  heart  of  the  tree."  "Qui  haeret 
in  litera  haeret  in  cortice."  The  other 
class  is  useful  as  "brakes,"  but  has 
no  constructive  ability.  Constructive 
ability  is  one  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Everett  P.  Wheeler 

New  York 

Maupassant  on  War 

To  the  Editors: 

Careful  readers  of  Maupassant's 
stories  will  remember  many  allusions 
to  war  in  which  the  author  rarely  fails 
to  condemn  its  folly  and  barbarity. 
Maupassant  had  fought  through  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  and  had  used  his 
eyes.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ut- 
terance on  war  in  all  his  work  is  found 
in  a  book  of  travel,  little  read  in 
America.  While  cruising  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, he  met  a  squadron  of  battle- 
ships. The  sight  was  to  him  a  symbol 
of  men's  genius,  but  also  of  their  im- 
potence against  tradition  and  of  their 
innate  ferocity;  the  whole  nightmare 
of  war  rises  before  his  eyes: 

No  one  has  the  absolute  right  to  govern 
others.  No  one  can  govern  others  except  for 
the  good  of  the  governed.  Whoso  governs  is 
as  much  bound  to  avoid  war  as  a  captain  is 
bound  to  avoid  shipwreck.  When  a  captain 
has  lost  his  ship,  he  is  tried  and  con- 
demned, if  proved  guilty  of  negligence  or 
even  of  incapacity.  Why  should  not  Gov- 
ernments be  put  on  trial  after  every  dec- 
laration of  war?  If  the  peoples  should 
understand  that  one  day,  if  they  would 
themselves  mete  out  justice  to  murderous 
Powers,  if  they  refused  to  allow  themselves 


to  be  slaughtered  without  reason,  if  they 
used  their  anus  against  those  who  gave 
them  weapons  for  killing,  that  day  war 
would  end. 

Maupassant  is  a  pessimist  and  he 
adds:  "But  that  day  will  never  dawn." 
("Sur  I'Eau,"  pp.  68-80,  Ollendorff  edi- 
tion.) "Sur  I'Eau"  was  published  in 
1888.  Let  us  call  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence to  these  pages  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  not  be  too  quick  to  accept  the 
last  phrase,  for  much  water  has  passed 
over  the  dam  since  1888.  Let  us  with 
Benjamin  Constant  say  to  our  rulers: 
"Apprenez  la  civilisation,  si  vous 
voulez  regner  a  une  epoque  civilisee." 
Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge 

Austin,  Texas 

Our  "Practical"  Agricul- 
tural Colleges 

To  the  Editors: 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that 
the  long-course  graduates  of  our  agri- 
cultural colleges  do  not  go  in  for  farm- 
ing, or,  if  they  do,  that  they  often  fail. 
Every  agricultural  college,  of  course, 
has  ready  an  answer  to  this  charge. 
Yet  a  well-known  Wisconsin  dairyman 
told  me: 

When  I  entered  the  University  I  did  not 
take  the  agricultural  course,  but  a  general 
one,  very  much  like  the  courses  the  older 
type  of  universities  used  to  present.  I 
may  know  less  about  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  cow's  udder,  but  my  horizon  has  a 
wider  sweep  than  that  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  stanchion.  I  have  specialized 
in   fundamental  principles. 

If  I  may  be  somewhat  personal,  when 
I  was  a  student  at  a  leading  agricul- 
tural college  the  major  impression  I  re- 
ceived was  that  the  courses  were  top- 
heavy  with  science,  that  they  were  ar- 
ranged with  but  one  purpose  in  view: 
to  prepare  the  student  for  an  academic 
position  in  the  agricultural  sciences,  or 
for  research  work.  Now,  there  is  a 
real  place  for  the  teaching  of  labora- 
tory methods,  and  for  the  study  of  ab- 
struse scientific  matters,  but  these  spe- 
cialized subjects  should  not  include  the 
entire  work  given  to  undergrduates. 
"What  good  will  that  history  course 
ever  be  to  you?"  my  class  adviser  asic- 
ed  when  I  wished  to  take  a  lecture 
course  under  a  noted  historian.  It  was 
not  a  "practical"  subject,  and,  there- 
fore, a  waste  of  time.  Most  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  seem  to  have  a  com- 
mon handicap.  The  people  who  sup- 
port them  demand  results  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Technical  schools  have  to 
"pan  out,"  or  the  Legislatures  will  with- 
draw support.  We  are  forgetting  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  best  work  in  the 
world  has  been  done  by  men  whose 
education  has  been  general  and  "class- 
ical." 

It  would  seem  that  the  mission  of 
our  agricultural  colleges  should  be  to 
give  that  same  general  and  cultural 
education  which  the  young  man  of 
means  gets  when  he  is  sent  to  the  fash- 
ionable university.     Character  building 


should  come  first.  It  also  seems  un- 
necessary to  teach  the  practical  steps 
of  farming.  The  young  man  who 
spends  four  years  in  a  good  university, 
should  he  decide  to  go  back  to  the 
farm,  will  farm  just  as  well,  make  just 
as  much  money,  and  be  a  far  more  use- 
ful citizen,  if  his  education  in  the  agri- 
cultural college  was  limited  to  the  scien- 
tific principles  underlying  agriculture. 
Their  practical  application  comes  best 
through  experience  in  the  field. 

W.  A.  Freehoff 
Waukesha,  Wis. 

Panama  Tolls  and  Ship 
Subsidies 

To  the  Editors: 

The  article  in  your  issue  of  October 
8  entitled  "Panama  Tolls  and  Na- 
tional Honor,"  is  a  most  interesting 
defense  of  the  contention  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that,  though  Mr. 
KnoUenberg  is  backed  up  by  eminent 
jurists,  there  are  other  eminent  jurists, 
notably  the  late  Richard  Olney,  who 
deny  the  validity  of  the  position  taken 
by  Great  Britain.  There  are  also  Eng- 
lish writers  who  are  not  in  agreement 
with  their  own  Government  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  question  is  one,  of  course, 
v/hich  should  be  arbitrated. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, is  that  whatever  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  may  be  as  to 
the  "all  nations"  clause,  even  assuming 
it  should  be  decided  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  we  should  still  retain  our  right 
to  give  our  coastwise  traffic,  or  any  of 
our  ships,  free  passage  through  the 
canal,  or  any  other  form  of  subsidy. 

This  is  obvious:  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  to  pre- 
vent Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation 
from  subsidizing  their  ships  to  the  ex- 
tent, if  they  so  please,  of  paying  their 
canal  tolls.  If  other  nations  have  this 
right  we  surely  have  it  also.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  however,  we 
have  agreed  that  the  tolls  shall  be  "just 
and  reasonable;"  and  if  the  British 
interpretation  of  the  "all  nations" 
clause  be  valid,  then,  if  we  subsidized 
any  of  our  ships  it  would  be  our  busi- 
ness to  see  to  it  that  the  canal  tolls 
were  no  greater,  hut  precisely  the  same 
as  they  ivould  be  if  no  subsidy  were 
given.  This  would  be  the  only  honor- 
able interpretation  of  the  "just  and 
reasonable"   provision. 

Of  course,  under  such  circumstances 
it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  Great 
Britain  that  we  were  acting  in  good 
faith.  Some  plan,  however,  to  do  this 
would  have  to  be  found.  To  surrender 
our  right  to  subsidize  our  ships  while 
other  nations  had  this  right,  might 
easily  place  the  United  States  at  a 
serious  disadvantage — so  serious  that 
such  a  surrender  of  our  rights  should 
not  be  considered  for  a  moment. 

N.  S.  Bartlett 

Manchester,  Mass. 
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New  Books  and  Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Washington     Close-Ups,     by     Ed- 
ward G.  Lowry.    Houghton  Mif- 
flin. 
Intimate  views  of  public  men;   a 
remarkably  keen,  epigrammatic,  and 
humorous  book. 

The    Sport    of     Our    Ancestors, 
edited   by   Lord   Willoughby    de 
Broke.     Dutton. 
Fox-hunting    described     in    prose 
and  verse,  and  beautifully  pictured 
in  color  and  in  black  and  white. 
Roosevelt  the  Happy  Warrior,  by 
Bradley  Oilman.     Little,  Brown. 
By     a     college     classmate.      An- 
other      admiring       biography  —  the 
coolly      critical     books      about     the 
Colonel  seem  to  be  scarce. 
Harbours  of  Memory,  by  William 
McFee.     Doubleday. 
Essays   by   a   sailor   and   literaiy 
man  who  discusses  the  sea,  the  war, 
books,   and   especially   some   foreign 
ports. 

The  King  of  Ireland's  Son,  by 
Padraic  Colum.  Macmillan. 
Of  kings  and  queens,  of  enchant- 
ers and  magic  swords,  of  the  Little 
Red  Hen,  of  the  Fairies  of  Munster 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Sea. 

The  Street  of  Faces,  by  Charles 
Vince.     Dutton. 
Deft  sketches  of  London  and  Lon- 
don life,  with  delicate  pencil  draw- 
ings by  J.  D.  M.  Harvey. 


IN  England  they  have  a  pleasant  habit 
of  writing  to  their  favorite  news- 
paper or  weekly  about  animals.  The 
annual  cuckoo  controversy  in  the 
Times  is  a  great  sporting  event;  the 
competition  is  to  hear  the  first  cuckoo 
of  the  spring.  Once,  in  a  book,  I  quoted 
the  letters  in  such  a  controversy,  but 
as  I  did  not  cite  chapter  and  verse,  some 
readers  thought  I  had  invented  it  all. 
The  victory  had  been  claimed  by  a 
man  who  heard  a  cuckoo  early  in 
February;  he  had  won  out  over 
duchesses,  country  squires,  and  orni- 
thologists. At  the  end  of  a  long  series  of 
argumentative  letters,  however,  he  had 
to  make  the  humiliating  confession  that 
his  bird  had  been  a  man  shingling  a 
roof  in  the  neighborhood,  and  amusing 
himself  by  imitating  the  call  of  the 
cuckoo. 

Some  friendly  and  informal  talk 
upon  similar  subjects  is  reprinted  in 
"Dogs,  Birds  and  Others"  (Dutton), 
composed  of  natural  history  letters 
from  the  Spectator,  edited  by  H.  J. 
Massingham.  Dogs  and  crows,  rooks, 
swans,  otters,  and  owls  are  described 
in  some  unusual  and  entertaining  per- 
formances. There  is  a  runner  duck, 
named  Humphrey  (I  once  knew  a  rab- 
bit called  that) ,  who  accompanied 
people  on  their  walks,  paced  solemnly 
beside  the  gardener  for  hours  at  a 
time,  gave  visitors  a  vociferous  wel- 
come in  the  drawing-room,  walked  half 


a  mile  every  day  for  his  bath  in  a  pool, 
and  called  on  neighbors — somewhat  lO 
their  annoyance,  as  he  went  right  up- 
stairs. At  last,  apparently,  he  called 
on  someone  who  looked  upon  ducks  as 
existing  merely  for  one  purpose.  For, 
like  the  Scholar  Gypsy,  he  returned  no 
more. 

Kipling — or  it  may  have  been  Jules 
Verne,  long  before — made  us  expect 
good  writing  when  Port  Said  is 
reached.  Here  things  are  hot  and 
squalid  and  colored  and  various.  It  is, 
so  they  say,  a  sink  of  iniquity.  So  I 
turned  first  in  William  McFee's  new 
book,  "Harbours  of  Memory"  (Double- 
day)  ,  to  the  last  pages  to  read  the  "Port 
Said  Miscellany,"  and  was  not  disap- 
pointed. As  one  works  back  through 
the  essays,  the  impression  may  be 
gained  that  the  author  is  at  his  best 
at  sea  or  in  harbor,  but  inclined  to  talk 
a  little  too  much  about  the  literary  life. 

Satire  is  coming  in  with  the  flood 
tide;  the  political  writers  are  turning 
many  pretty  epigrams.  To  Edward  G. 
Lowry,  author  of  "Washington  Close- 
Ups"  (Houghton  Mifflin),  Vice-Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  like  the  Greek  Urn,  is 
the  "foster-child  of  silence";  Mr. 
Bryan  in  office  is  a  caged-bird  and 
can't  sing.  "And  he  must  sing.  For 
he  is  a  true  troubadour  and  not  a 
double-entry  bookkeeper."  Will  Hays 
is  the  English  sparrow  of  the  Adminis- 
tration: chipper,  confident,  unafraid, 
friendly.  Senator  Borah  is  not,  as  we 
slangily  say,  a  crab;  nor  is  he  a  gloom, 
though  he  comes  perilously  close  to  it; 
but  certainly  his  is  the  heart  bowed 
down.  And  there  is  much  to  be  done 
before  the  grim  reaper  cometh.  When 
Mr.  Lowry  comes  to  General  Pershing 
he  stands  aside  and  lets  the  photogra- 
pher be  epigrammatic  for  him.  The 
two  pictures  of  the  General,  before  and 
after  the  World  War,  are  nearly  the 
funniest  things  in  the  book. 

The  Intellectuals  are  wounded  in  the 
house  of  one  of  their — well,  not  friends, 
but  in  the  house  of  an  idol,  when  Max 
Beerbohm  laughs  at  the  Russian 
authors.  For  the  writer,  Kolni^atsch, 
described  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  in  his  "And 
Even  Now"  (Dutton),  has  a  name 
which  arouses  suspicious  folk  to  trace 
a  resemblance  to  Colney  Hatch — a  re- 
sort, in  England,  of  the  more  vivid  of 
the  Intelligentsia.  Kolniyatsch,  the  last 
of  a  long  line  of  rag-pickers,  was  born 
in  1886.  Not  until  he  was  nine  had 
he  acquired  that  passionate  alcoholism 
which  influenced  his  character  and  the 
trend  of  his  thought.  Not  before  his 
eighteenth  birthday  had  he  murdered 
his  grandmother  and  been  sent  to  that 
asylum  in  which  he  wrote  the  poems 
and  plays  of  his  "earlier  manner." 
Later,  he  escaped  and  sailed  for 
America;  his  genius  was  of  the  kind 
that  crosses  frontiers  and  seas.  But 
unfortunately  it  was  not  of  the  kind 
that  passes  Ellis  Island.  America,  to 
her  lasting  shame,  sent  him  back.  The 
author  thinks  poorly  of  the  translations 
of  the  work  of  Kolniyatsch  by  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Pegaway.  He  wanted  the  job 
himself,  but  they  nipped  in  and  got  it 
before  him.  "Thank  heaven,"  he  says, 
"they  cannot  deprive  me  of  the  power 
to  read  Kolniyatsch  in  the  original 
Gibrisch  and  to  crow  over  you  who 
can't." 

Readers  of  sea-stories  are  a  hard- 
bitten crew,  as  hard-bitten  as  Capt. 
Ezra  Triplett  of  the  Kawa.  It  is  not 
well  to  cross  their  hawse.  Blood 
brothers  fall  out,  pro-Conrad  or  anti- 
Conrad;  old  friendships  are  wrecked 
over  the  question;  Louis  Becke  versus 
Herman  Melville.  About  a  year  ago, 
I  compiled  for  The  Weekly  Review  a 
list  of  my  favorite  sea-stories,  and  a 
gentleman  in  far  Hong  Kong  was 
stirred  to  write  to  the  Publishers' 
Weekly  to  say  that  (a)  he  had  never 
heard  of  me,  and  (b)  that  my  list  was 
no  better  than  it  should  be.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  bold  enough  to  record  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  Athenaeum, 
signed  H.  M.  T.: 

Last  week  I  found  myself  sitting  next  to 
a  little  elderly  man  in  the  train,  who  might 
have  been  a  literary  character — such  was 
his  appearance — or  a  jeweller,  or  an  ac- 
countant, or  the  proprietor  of  a  livery  and 
bait  stable.  He  utterly  disregarded  a 
sensational  conversation  in  our  compart- 
ment on  the  civil  war.  He  was  completely 
retired  into  a  book.  I  was  not  surpri.sed  at 
his  oblivion  when  I  saw  its  title;  it  was 
"Moby  Dick."  but  It  was  an  edition  I  did 
not  know.  At  last  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  though  I  am  adverse  from 
chance  railway  converse,  I  begged  him  to 
allow  me  to  look  at  his  book.  He  did  so, 
but  sheepishly.  When  I  returned  it  he 
apologized.  He  said  that  perhaps  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  man  of  his  years  read- 
ing a  boy's  book.  ("Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at 
all."  I  He  said  it  was  funny  stuff,  but  he 
was  half-way  through  it  now,  and  expected 
to  finish  it.  if  he  skipped  the  worse  parts. 
He  explained  that  someone  had  told  him 
it  was  one  of  the  best  sea-yarns  ever  writ- 
ten, and  he  was  fond  of  sea  stories.  He 
could  not  agree  with  that  verdict.  He 
thought  the  best  sea  story  he  had  ever  read 
was  "My  Shipmate  Louise,"  by  Clark  Rus- 
sell. "Moby  Dick"  was  not  a  patch  on  that. 

I  am  full  of  joy  that  here,  at  last,  is 
somebody,  this  little  elderly  man,  say- 
ing a  good  word  for  "My  Shipmate 
Louise,"  a  book  which  would  be  notable 
if  only  for  the  opening  chapters  about 
life  on  an  East  Indiaman.  I  am  sure 
this  novel  by  Clark  Russell  was  on  my 
list — the  list  which  maddened  the  man 
from  Hong  Kong.  Whether  the  novel 
is  better  than  "Moby  Dick"  I  cannot 
say,  and  dare  not,  if  I  could,  so  fierce 
is  the  admiration  whicii  that  formidable- 
looking  book  arouses.  I  keep  looking  at 
"Moby  Dick,"  and  trying  to  get  up  my 
courage.  I  think  the  little  elderly  man 
was  not  a  literary  character;  more 
probably  he  was  a  jeweller  or  an  ac- 
countant or  the  proprietor  of  a  stable. 
Literary  characters  usually  have  bad 
judgment  about  sea-stories — witness 
the  furore  they  have  created  about  the 

novels   by  ,  but   I   will   start   no 

controversies.  There  is  one  serious 
problem  about  "My  Shipmate  Louise" 
— where  is  an  edition  to  be  found  whicli 
is  not  in  abominably  small  type? 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 


November  5,  1921 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Mazes  of  Socialism 

What  Is  Socialism?  By  James  Edward 
Le  Rossignol.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company. 

THE  title  of  Professor  Le  Rossignol's 
little  book,  "What  is  Socialism?" 
might  easily  be  understood  to  mean 
either  of  two  very  different  things. 
Socialism  has  assumed,  both  in  theory' 
and  practice,  a  great  variety  of  forms; 
and  an  author  undertaking  in  a  brief 
space  to  enlighten  the  average  man  on 
the  subject  might  conceive  that  it 
could  best  be  done  by  brushing  all  this 
aside  and  exposing  the  essential  char- 
acter inherent  in  the  case  irrespective 
of  all  variations.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  might  feel  that  what  the  average 
man  stands  most  in  need  of  is  a  guide 
through  the  mazes  of  socialistic  theory 
and  socialistic  agitation — a  defence 
against  that  helplessness  which  so  many 
feel,  or  profess  to  feel,  as  to  the  mere 
definition  of  the  term  Socialism. 

What  Professor  Le  Rossignol  has 
attempted  is  a  combination  of  these 
two  things;  and  the  result,  while  less 
impressive  as  an  argumentative  whole 
than  a  discussion  of  the  first  type  might 
have  been  made,  is  far  more  illuminat- 
ing, and  far  more  useful,  than  a  mere 
description  of  the  various  types  of  so- 
cialistic thought  and  socialistic  action 
could  possibly  be.  The  unifying  thread 
that  runs  through  the  thirteen  chap- 
ters into  which  the  book  is  divided  ir? 
furnished  by  the  name  of  Karl  Marx; 
Professor  Le  Rossignol  never  lets  the 
reader  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever deviations,  concessions,  modifica- 
tions— even  reversals — socialistic  doc- 
trine has  undergone  in  the  hands  of  its 
professors  during  the  past  seventy 
years,  it  has  ever  remained  Marxian 
at  heart.  Accordingly,  to  show  thac 
Marx's  doctrine  is  not  science  but  dog- 
ma; to  show  that  it  was  subjected  to 
great  variations  in  his  own  hands,  and 
to  still  greater  variations  in  the  hands 
of- his  followers;  to  show  that  not  only 
have  its  prophecies  of  the  future  been 
belied,  but  its  descriptions  of  the  past 
and  the  present  are  in  glaring  contra- 
diction with  outstanding  facts — to  do 
all  this  is  to  present  a  most  damaging 
criticism  of  the  whole  of  the  modern 
socialistic  movement. 

But  while  all  this  is  undertaken — 
and,  considering  the  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  book,  very  satisfactorily 
accomplished — Professor  Le  Rossignol's 
book  is,  after  all,  primarily  descrip- 
tive. His  criticisms  and  exposures 
form  not  a  solid  array  of  argument 
but  a  sort  of  running  accompaniment 
to  his  statement  of  what  Socialism,  in 
its  various  aspects,  actually  is  or  pro- 
fesses to  be.  He  gives  Marx  and  the 
Marxians  a  fair  chance;  setting  forth, 
partly  by  direct  quotation,  partly  by 
fair  and  honest  summary,  the  Marxian 
Theory  of  Value,  the  Marxian  Law  of 
Increasing  Misery,  the  Socialistic 
Theory  of  Crises,  the  Marxian  Proph- 
ecy  of   the    Extinction    of    the    Middle 


SIR  PHILIP  GIBBS 

has  written  another  great  book 
More  That  Must  Be  Told 

Not    a    ''War   Book" 

More  That  Must  Be  Told  is  not  a  war  book.  It  is  a  cross  section 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  since  the  peace.  It  is  an  x-ray 
of  diplomatic  motives  and  blundering  since  the  peace,  and  their 
effect  on  the  world  to-day. 

More  That  Must  Be  Told 

is  an  indictment  of  "the  old  gang,  still  for  the  most  part  in  command  of 
the  machinery  of  government"  and  whose  "arrangement  of  peace  created 
new  boundaries,  burdens,  and  rivalries  which  can  only  be  maintained  until 
another  explosion  happens,  more  monstrous  than  the  last  and  destructive 
of  white  civilization  as  we  know  it  and  like  it,"  Sir  Philip  finds  that 
some  of  them  still  "take  the  old  cynical  view  of  the  European  jungle,  and 
rely  upon  the  old  philosophy  of  alliances,  groups  united  in  self-interest, 
buffer  states  between  them  and  their  hereditary  foes,  which  made  up  the 
old  policy  of  the  balance  of  power." 

More  That  Must  Be  Told 

gives  facts  gathered  from  personal  conversation  with  people  of  all  classes 
throughout  Europe,  facts  which  censors  and  secret  influence  have  kept 
from  the  public.  It  is  a  vital  book  which  will  help  you  interpret  the 
decisions  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  at  Washington.  It  will  be 
published  November  10th.  $2.50 


To  get  the  most  out  of  what  goes 
on  at  the  Disarmament  Conference 
fortify  yourself  with  facts  from 
these  important  books.  You  can 
get  them  at  any  bookstore  or  order 
them  direct  from  the  publishers. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS 
OF  GOVERNMENT 

By  Charles  G.  Haines  and 
Bertha  M.  Haines 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  behind 
government,  defects  in  existing  political 
machinery  as  a  means  of  upholding 
them,   and   possible  remedies.  $3.00 

OUTLINES  OF  PUBLIC 
FINANCE 

By  Merlin  H.  Hunter 

An  adequate  analysis  of  public  reven- 
ues and  public  expenditures,  with  special 
discussion  of  changes  in  our  fiscal  sys- 
tem  necessitated  by  the   Great   War. 

$3.25 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

By  Francis  Bowes  Sayre 

Is  international  goverment  really  pos- 
sible? Here  is  a  unique  collection  of 
data  on  the  more  recent  experiments  in 
International  Administration.  $1.75 

RUSSIA  AS  AN  AMERICAN 
PROBLEM 

By  John  Spargo 

The  way  events  of  the  moment  are 
bearing  out  the  chapters  in  this  book 
on  "Japan  as  Germany's  Successor" 
and  "japan  and  Siberia,"  gives  the  whole 
book  a  kind  of  prophetic  value.  $2.50 


fc     EUROPE'S   MORNING  AFTER 

By  Kenneth  L.  Roberts 

Booth  Tarkington  reviewing  this  book 
in  the  N.  Y.  Times:  "Now  I  really  un- 
derstand many  things  I  had  given  up 
understanding  about  Europe  since  the 
war."  $3.00 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  REPA- 
RATION AND  ECONOMIC 
SECTIONS    OF   THE   TREATY 

By  Bernard  M.  Baruch 

Mr.  Baruch  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  framed  these  vital  clauses. 
Long  financial  experience  equips  him  to 
interpret  their  importance  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

$3.00 

THE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 

By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 

Dr.  Dillon's  work  for  vears,  as  foreign 
correspondent,  has  made  him  fainiliar 
with  the  secret  aspirations  and  intrigues 
of  every  chancellery  of  Europe.        $3.00 

THE  GREATEST  FAILURE  IN 
ALL  HISTORY 

By  John  Spargo 

An  account,  by  this  authority  on  Rus- 
sia, of  how  Sovietism,  under  economic 
pressure,  has  degenerated  into  tyranny 
worse  than   Czardcm.  $2.50 

THE  HUMAN  COSTS  OF  THE 
WAR 

By  Homer  Folks 

Homer  Folks  was  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Civilian  Relief  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  He  presents 
statistics  and  startling  facts  on  the  cost 
of   the  War   to   the   future   of  humanity. 

$2.75 


Harper  &  Brothers,  Esf.  1817^  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A   Tempting  New  Poole  Novel 

Beggars'  Gold 

By  Ernest  Poole 

Peter  Wells,  clumsy,  awkward  country  boy,  dreams  of  China,  land  of  jeweled 
pagodas  and  junks  on  a  cobalt  sea.  Struggling  for  education  and  livelihood  in 
New  York  City  he  meets  little  !Moon  Chao,  and  through  him  the  laughing, 
warm-hearted  Kate.  Together  this  young  couple  discover  the  rich  treasures  of 
love,  intimate  companionship  and  interesting  work.  Only  at  the  end  of  the 
book  the  wav  opens  to  China  and  the  little  family  set  forth  to  start  a  new  life 
in  the  Far  East.  $2.00 

May  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

Mr.  Waddington  of  Wyck 

"Mr.  Waddington  is  a  spectacle  of  laughter  for  gods  and  men.  Miss  Sin- 
clair works  with  delicate  art,  and  she  has  never  employed  irony  with  such 
skilful  effect.  The  book  is  another  amazing  testimony  to  her  versatility." 
Newark  Evening  News.  $2.00 


Eudocia 

By   Eden   Phillpotts 

A  romance  of  Byzantium  centering 
around  the  Empress  Eudocia,  with 
all  the  color,  w^armth,  and  beauty  of 
that  ancient  civilization.  $2.00 

Four  Plays  for  Dancers 

By  William  Butler  Yeats 

Four  haunting  Celtic  dramas  de- 
signed for  presentation  with  masks 
and  music.  Illustrated  by  Edmond 
Dulac,  music  by  Edmond  Dulac  and 
Walter  Morse  Rummel.    Cloth,  $2.00 

The  Farm  Bureau 
Movement 

By  O.  M.  Kile 

A  book  of  interest  to  all  progres- 
sive Americans,  detailing  in  a  fair- 
minded  way  the  latest  developments 
in  agricultural  organization. 

Illustrated,  $2.00 

The  American  Shotgun 

By  Charles  Askins 

This  reprint  of  a  standard,  brought 
up  to  date,  discusses  types  and  mod- 
els of  guns  and  is  a  text  book  on 
wing  shooting,  swing  vs.  snap  shoot- 
ing. Illustrated,  $3.00 


The  Marriotts  and  the 
Powelk 

By  Isabella  Holt 

The  zest  of  American  family  life, 
us  spice,  its  exhilaration,  are  ex- 
emplified in  this  group  of  hot-headed 
young  cousins.  $2.00 

Collected  Poems 

By   Edwin   Arlington   Robinson 

All  who  respond  to  the  depth,  the 
fine  edge  and  polish  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's poetry  will  welcome  this  com- 
plete collection  of  his  poems.        $3.50 

The  Real  Japanese  Question 

By  K.  K.  Kawakami 

A  vigorous  and  militant  statem.ent 
of  the  Japanese  question  from  the 
point-of-view  of  a  Japanese-Ameri- 
can. $2.00 

The    Settlement   of   Wage 
Disputes 

By  Herbert  Feis 

Professor  Feis  outlines  an  ideal 
system  for  settling  labor  disputes  by 
labor  unions,  employers'  associations 
and  a  federal  board.  $2.25 


Three  New   Illustrated  Books  by  John  Masefield 

Reynard  the  Fox 

A  charming  new  edition  of  this  great  hunting  poem,  illustrated  with  twelve 
full-page  plates  in  black  and  white,  and  four  color  plates  by  G.  D.  Armour. 
Also  numerous  illustrations  by  Carton  Moorepark.  $5.00 


King   Cole 

III.  by  Judith  Masefield 

A  beautiful  drama  of  old  England 
in    which    King    Cole    personifies    hu- 
manity's undving  quest  for  the  ideal. 
Illustrated,  $1.50 


The  Tragedy  of  Nan 

This  new  edition  contains  many 
photographs  of  the  village  where  the 
strange  drama  took  place. 

Illustrated,  $2.00 


A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border 

By  Hamlin  Garland 

This  new  book  is  a  continuation  of  that  intimate  social  history  of  Midland 
America  which  Hamlin  Garland  started  in  "A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border."  The 
cosmopolitan  life  of  the  author,  his  home  in  West  Salem,  his  literary  experi- 
ences in  Chicago,  Washington  and  London,  his  love-story,  all  make  up  an 
autobiographic  record  with  the  zest  and  flavor  of  a  novel.        Illustrated.  $2.50 

At  all  bookstores  or  from 

The   Macmillan   Company 

64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Class,  etc.,  etc. — a  separate  chapter 
being  devoted  to  each  of  these  main 
branches,  or  rather  roots,  of  the  Marx- 
ian tree.  Without  rancor,  with  many 
admissions  of  the  evils  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  of  the  elements  of  truth 
there  are  in  the  Marxian  position,  Pro- 
fessor Le  Rossignol  sets  over  against 
its  claims  the  considerations  which 
compel  their  rejection.  As  all  this  is 
done  in  a  straightforward  and  simple 
style,  with  frequent  thrusts  of  shrewd 
epigram,  and  with  many  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  facts  of  our  own  his- 
tory and  condition — "familiar  matter 
of  today" — this  little  guide  through  the 
mazes  of  Socialism  should  prove  at- 
tractive to  a  great  body  of  readers. 

Mr.  George  Gives 
Himself  Away 

Ursula   Trent.   By  W.  L.    George.   New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

PERHAPS  it  is  not  much  of  a  give- 
away, since  this  "younger  novel- 
ist" proclaimed  himself,  when  he  was 
considerably  younger,  a  playboy  of  life 
and  letters,  whose  job  was  writing  for 
money,  and  whose  chief  recreation  (see 
"Who's  Who")  was  self-advertising. 
Still,  he  has  always  tried  to  look  a 
little  sober  about  women.  When  his 
first  novel,  "A  Bed  of  Roses,"  was 
strongly  attacked  and  widely  adver- 
tised by  people  who  saw  no  art  in  its 
indecency,  he  claimed  a  serious  pur- 
pose for  it:  "  *A  Bed  of  Roses'  is  the 
hot,  controversial  production  of  a 
young  mind,  anxious  to  strike  a  blow 
for  woman,  to  make  society  swallow  the 
ugly  fact  that  under  present  conditions 
woman  is  driven  into  abominable  trade, 
to  make  society  ashamed."  Society, 
that  arch-hypocrite,  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  ashamed  of  Mr.  George,  greatly 
to  his  amusement.  .  .  .  Later  came 
better  books,  notably  "The  Second 
Blooming,"  wherein  we  found  such 
depth  and  gravity  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  married  woman  as  we  could 
rightly  look  for  from  a  joint  disciple 
of  Messrs.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Anatole 
France.  Feminists  and  anti-Victoriaps 
rejoiced  greatly  in  the  coming  of  this 
new  apostle,  the  idea  being  that  he  was 
opening  a  new  window  on  the  free 
world.  In  fact,  some  seemed  to  have 
the  sensation  of  being  pushed  and 
locked  into  a  stuffy  and  over-populated 
bedroom,  by  a  joker  named  George,  a 
fellow  with  a  titter  and  a  leer,  not  very 
well  mannered,  and  with  dubious  no- 
tions of  what  is  amusing  and  edifying; 
well-meaning  enough,  a  creature  of  this 
period;  one  part  minor  prophet  and 
nine  parts  smart  Aleck. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  know 
whether  Mr.  George,  the  declared  fem- 
inist, thinks  he  has  struck  another 
blow  for  woman  in  "Ursula  Trent." 
His  Ursula  is  another  of  the  andro- 
gynous heroines  who,  from  Ann  Veron- 
ica to  Sylvia  Scarlett,  have  obediently 
uttered  their  makers'  opinions  in  the 
pages  of  recent  fiction.  These  people 
bore  me,  partly,  I  know,  because  they 
are  uncongenial,  but  chiefly,  I  am  sure, 
because  they  are  unreal.    Ursula  Trent 
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is  not  a  woman,  she  is  a  Mr.  George  in 
petticoats,  uttering  his  favorite  witti- 
cisms and  profanities  in  falsetto.  Often 
even  the  falsetto  is  forgotten  and  the 
wig   falls    awry,    and    here    is    Brother 
George    before    us,    being   modem    and 
daring,   saying   "damn"   and    "hell"    in 
his  own  smooth  tenor,  just  within  the 
doorway  of  that  crowded  bedroom.     He 
commits  a   sad  error,  as  an  artist,  in 
attempting  to  make  Ursula  tell  her  own 
story,  for  he  thereby  robs  her  in  ad- 
vance    of     such     verisimilitude     as     a 
clever  use  of  the   third   person   might 
have  given  her.     Ursula   Trent  is  the 
daughter   of   a   country   baronet,   more 
than  a  little  restive  at  home,  but  about 
to  marry  a  fitting  Lord  Oswald  when 
the  war  takes  him  off.     Then,  not  out 
of  grief  or  ambition   or  anything  but 
the    determination    to   do    as    she   likes 
where   she   likes,   she   cuts   loose   from 
home    and    goes    to    London.      She    be- 
comes a  manicurist.     She  takes  to  the 
"petting"  of  her  men  customers  like  a 
duck  to  water,  though  she  assures  us 
she  hates  to  be  touched.     However  it 
is  not  till  she  has  become  secretary  to 
a  female  novelist  that  she  "gives  her- 
self" to   the  nephev/  of  her  employer, 
with   all   the  more   squalid   accessories 
of    deliberate    assignation,    a     private 
dining-room,  and  unlimited  champagne. 
She  feels  no  regret,  and  repeats  the  ex- 
perience under  the  same  conditions,  on 
demand;  till  the  nephew,  having  assim- 
ilated  her   gift,   makes   off  into  space, 
to  be  no  further  beheld  or  endowed  by 
Ursula  Trent.    Her  next  step  is  to  be- 
come   the    public    mistress    of    a    man- 
dressmaker,    with   whom    she  exhausts 
the   pleasures   of  vulgar  night   life   in 
London    until    his    indiscriminate    "in- 
fidelities"   and    an    offer    of    marriage 
from  a  tolerably  decent  man  pave  the 
way  to  another  phase  of  experience. 

Mr.  George  has  been  oft  marveled 
at  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of  fem- 
inine character  or  "psychology."  This 
book,  through  his  error  in  trying  to 
make  a  woman  tell  her  own  story,  be- 
trays the  quackery  of  his  method.     He 


In  the  Audience  Chamber 
of  Secret  Diplomacy 


Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Amer- 
ican minister  to  China, 
1913-1919,  tells  the  most 
dramatic  story  of  secret 
diplomacy    that    has    come 

cannot  create  an   Ursula,  he  can  only    ^f    ^^  ^^^    ^'^^^^^    '''    ^^e 
invent  one  in  his  own  image.     She  is  a|  -^^OVember 


Imagine  yourself  in  the 
Palace  of  the  President  of 
China  in  1915.  From  afar 
comes  the  rumble  of  the 
Great  War! 

But  close  at  hand  in  the 
Audience  Hall  you  hear  the 
quiet  tones  of  the  Japanese 
Minister — quiet  but  im- 
movable. The  Japanese 
had  taken  Shantung. 

One  by  one,  he  makes  the 
famous  Twenty-one  De- 
mands upon  China.  You 
hear  him  say  to  President 
Yuan: 

"When  there  is  a  fire  in 
the  jeweler's  shop,  neigh- 
bors cannot  be  expected  not 
to  help  themselves." 

And  President  Yuan: 
"The  gnats'  buzzing  dis- 
turbs my  sleep,  but  they 
have    not    carried    off    my 


rice 
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smart  Aleck  with  a  vulgar  fancy  and 
an  unreliable  falsetto.  Her  observa- 
tions upon  men  and  sex  are — what- 
ever come  into  her  head  as  clever  and 
startling  things  to  say.  She  cannot 
even  remember  her  own  personal  traits 
or  tendencies.  She  talks  about  hating 
to  be  touched,  but  in  practice  anybody 
can  kiss  her,  and  she  recalls  her  mul- 
titudinous experiences  with  at  least 
complaisance:  "To  this  day  I  don't 
quite  know  what  pleasure  I  have  found 
in  so  many  caresses."  This  alleged 
baronet's  daughter  can  write  "and 
etc."  one  moment,  and  express  herself 
in  the  best  literary  Wells-George  style 
the  next:  "These  county  families,  you 
can  watch  them  for  generations  as  you 
can  for  hours  (which  to  sea  anemones 
are  a  great  part  of  a  generation) ,  watch 
the  brown,  semi-opaque  animals  held 
up  in  placid  pools  in  effectual  and 
lovely  hands  to  nutriment  which  they 
need  not  seek:  a  kindly  destiny  has  so 
arranged  it  that  nutriment  shall  of  it- 
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More  than  60  illustrations 
Art  insert  of  Spages 

The  story  of  how  the  future  of  China 
hung  in  the  balance  in  this  meeting-  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  notable  reminiscences  by 
Dr.  Reinsch  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Far 
East  during  his  seven   years  at   Peking. 

PHILIPPINE  NUMBER 

The  day  of  our  entrance  into  the  Philip- 
pines made  us  an  Oriental  power.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Washington  Conference  for 
arms  limitation  and  settlement  of  Far  East- 
ern problems,  this  Philippine  number  gives 
a  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  position  in  the  Pacific  vis- 
a-vis China  and  Japan.  And  it  brings  a  pic- 
ture of  absorbing  entertainment  from  the 
great  fund  of  romance,  history,  enterprise 
and  beauty  that  gathers  about  these  islands. 


From  Peking  crowds  on  Peking 
streets  Mr.  Ueinsch  made 
many  deductions. 

Paul  S.  Reinsch,  American 
Minister  to  China  during  the 
World  War.  and  a  firm  personal 
friend  of  President  Yuan. 

©  Keystone  View  Company 
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GIVE  AND  TAKE  AT  THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

By   William  Hard 

The  Philippines  as  a  strategic  liability  In  a  war  with 
Japan,  the  necessity  for  measures  at  Washington  to  sta- 
bilize China's  government  as  the  fundamental  to  peace  in 
the  Far  East,  the  usefulness  of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
and  other  "practical  world  politicians"  in  getting  a  prac- 
tical result  out  of  the  Washington  Conference — are  points 
that  make  Mr.  Hard's  entertaining,  clear-Yisioned  analysis 
a  real  contribution  in  understanding  the  possible  accom- 
plishment of  the   Conference. 

THE  PHILIPPINES  INSIDE  OUT  By  Gertrude  Emerson 

What  Philippine  program  will  be  adopted  as  the  result 
of  the  Wood-Forbes  Mission?  Do  the  Filipinos  want  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Patrick  Henry  independence  or  do  they  want 
the  kind  that  includes  a  protector  in  the  background  ready 
to  jump  to  their  assistance  at  the  first  S.O.S.  ?  Gertrude 
Emerson,  associate  editor  of  ASIA,  recently  made  a  six 
months'  personal  survey  of  conditions. 

BETWEEN  By  A.  Dale  Riley 

Sitti  Raima,  hedged  in  by  ancient  Mahommedan  tradi- 
tion, but  struggling  toward  the  new  freedom  of  which  she 
has  had  a  glimpse  in  the  Central  School;  Arlp  Datu,  the 
rascally  old  gambler,  her  father;  Ah  Fong,  the  elderly  Chi- 
nese trader  who  is  willing  to  cancel  Arip's  debt  to  him  if 
he  may  have  the  little  Sitti  for  his  wife;  young  Casim, 
whose  passionate  song  drifts  across  the  water  to  Raima's 
window — these  are  the  characters  of  a  story  of  Moroland  by 
a  young  writer  who  has  lived  the  past  eight  years  among  the 
people  he   portrays  so  vividly. 

A  FRIENDLY  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  FILIPINOS 

By  David  P.   Barrows 

David  P.  Barrows.  President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, gives  a  very  human  picture  of  the  Filipino,  whom 
he  learned  to  know  and  admire  during  his  long  official  ser- 
vice in  the  early  years  of  American  administration. 

AMERICAS  PLEDGE  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES 

By  Manuel  L.   Quezon 

Quezon  began  his  public  career  as  a  staff-offlcer  under 
Aguinaldo.  Since  then,  he  had  been  resident  commissioner 
for  the  Philippines  in  the  United  States,  and  is  today. 
President  of  the  Philippine  Senate  and  leader  of  the  "left" 
in  the  Nacionalista  Party.  He  presents  the  Philippine  side 
of   the  independence  question. 
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"An  ImfiOTlanl  Book." 

— Rochester  Post  Express. 

What 
Japan  Wants 

By  YosHi  S.  KuNo 

Assistant  Professor,  Oriental  Department, 
University  of  California. 

150  pages.     12  mo.     Net  $1.00 

HE  author  brings  to  bear,  an 
oriental  mind  touched  with  oc- 
cidental insight.  His  chapter  heads 
illustrate  his  frank  approach  to  the 
subject,  "What  Japan  Wants  in 
America,"  touching  upon  tbe  immi- 
gration question  and  the  possibilities 
of  war  between  the  two  countries ; 
"What  Japan  Wants  in  the  Pacific" ; 
"In  China,"  "In  Korea."  "In  Si- 
beria," and  "At  Home" ;  followed  by 
a  discussion  of  "What  Japan  Should 
Want  and  Should  Do." 

"Quite  the  most  impartial  among  the  recent 
books  on  this  subject" — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Free  from  bias." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Order  from  your    bookseller 
Postage  extra  on  mail  orders 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 

New  York 
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You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  for  2S8-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.  "Its  Cause  and  Cure."  It  tells  how  I 
cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogue, 
4i72  Bogue  BIdg.,   1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 
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Course  by  Maih 

Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers.  En- 
dorsed by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  yon. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 
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"A  Great  Contribution  to  the  Cause  ofWorld  Peace." 
"It  will  create  a  political  sensation  and  a  revo- 
lution   in    opinion.  "--John    Gaston. 

The  GREAT  DECEPTION 

Bringing  into  the  Light 

ihe    Real   Meaning   and 

Mandate  of  the  Harding 

Vote  as  to  Peace 

By  SAMUEL  COLCORD 

RECENTLY  "William  Allen  White,  four  eminent 
university  presidents,  a  conspicuous  member 
of  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  Cabinets  and  other 
nationally  known  men  united  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Harding  requesting  that  "as  a  supplement  to 
your  conferences  with  leading  minds"  he  read  a 
brief  writing  by  this  author  upon  the  subject  treated 
in  this  book,  and  added  that  no  one  was  better 
qualified  to  present  it.  Learning  of  this,  Arthur 
Curtiss  James,  Dr,  Frank  Crane,  Major  George  Haven 
Putnam.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Francis  E.  Clark 
and  other  well  known  men  wrote  to  the  President  to 
ask  his  earnest  consideration  of  the  author's  treatise. 

MANY  OF  THE  GREATEST  IN  THE  LAND 

believe  that  the  gravest  peril  to  the  cause  of  world 
union  for  peace  Ues  in  a  far  too  prevalent  miscon- 
ception of  the  meaning  and  nxandate  of  the  phenom- 
enal Harding  vote.  If  that  is  true,  it  follows  that 
no  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  mankind  than 
to  cure  that  misconception.  They  who  have  read 
its  page-proofs   (and  they  are  qualified  to  know) 

SAY  THAT  "THE  GREAT  DECEPTION" 

will  make  a  great  contribution  to  that  end.  If  that 
be  true,  should  it  not  receive  the  earnest  attention 
of   every   thoughtful   man   and   woman  ? 

It  is  not  an  attempt  to  revive  or  resurrect  a 
(perhaps)  "defunct"  League  of  Nations  or  advo- 
cate a  new  association  to  take  its  place.  It  is  to 
lift  the  handicap  of  misconception  of  the  people's 
mandate  to  the  end  that  something  worth  while 
be   achieved. 

See  "The  Authors  Hits,"  N.  Y.  Times  Book 
Review    Section    October   30    and    November    6 

Biy  it  today,  $1.50  Eierywhere,  or  of  the  Piblishets 

BONl  &  LIVERIGHT,  105  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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Unsurpassed  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete Scientific  Chiropractic  edu- 
cation. Distinffuiahed  Facalty.  Modem 
and  extensive  laboratory  equipment. 
Lar^e  clinic.  Gymnaaiam  dormitory 
and  students'  aid  dept.  Chicago's  op- 
portunity for  self  betpaDlimit«d.  Enter 
quarterly.  3-year  term.    14th  Year. 
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able.  A.   F.   HOCKENBEAMER. 

Vice-President   and   Treasurer. 
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self  enter  their  languid  grasp."  There 
is  no  woman  here,  nor  any  person  save 
that  brilliant  talkative  monologuist  of 
many  costumes,  half-French,  half- 
cockney,  who  through  sheer  cheek  and 
ventriloquism  has  got  himself  accepted 
in  divers  quarters  as  an  earnest  inter- 
preter of  life,  at  least  of  women,  and 
an  accomplished  artist.  If  this  were 
a  true  story,  it  would  be  dull  enough; 
it  is  little  better  than  a  collection  of 
Georgisms,  and  rather  cheap  ones.  I 
enjoy  this  writer  as  an  acute  and  lively 
commentator  on  manners,  but  it  is  an 
odd  sign  of  the  omnibus  duties  of  the 
current  novel  that  he  should  produce 
fewer  "Hail  Columbias!"  than  "Ursula 
Trents."  H,  W.  Boynton 

From  Hayes  to  Harding 

Recent  Histoet  of  the  United  States. 
B.v  Frederic  L.  Paxson.  Boston : 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.  $5. 

THIS  work  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  in 
connection  with  his  justly  famous  pro- 
nouncement, ex  cathedra,  that  "history 
is  bunk."  It  has  been  generally  agreed 
that  this  was  a  fairly  accurate  charac- 
terization of  the  kind  of  history  with 
which  Mr.  Ford  manifested  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  same  emotions 
would  be  aroused  in  him  by  a  work 
which  duly  recognized  as  among  mat- 
ters worthy  of  record  in  recent  history 
his  own  philanthropic  adventures  in 
pacifism  and  in  politics. 

The  concise  chronicling  of  Henry 
Ford's  various  activities  by  Professor 
Paxson  suggests  very  well  the  general 
character  of  this  volume  as  a  whole. 
It  is  a  McMasterish  kind  of  history, 
aiming  to  sketch  not  only  the  political 
and  economic,  but  also  all  the  other 
salient  phases  of  the  people's  life.  The 
period  covered  is  marked  by  political 
terminals,  namely  the  inauguration  of 
Hayes  and  the  election  of  Harding. 
Within  this  period  appears  the  record 
of  a  vast  range  of  events,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  will  in  many  cases  fail 
to  impress  the  reader.  There  will  be 
pleasure  to  elderly  persons,  however, 
in  having  brought  to  their  recollection 
incidents  that  were  momentarily  excit- 
ing, but  quite  evanescent  in  the  mem- 
ory. Professor  Paxson  displays  much 
ingenuity  in  suggesting  reasons  for 
including  in  a  short  history  some  of 
these  unimportant  matters.  Few  of  his 
readers,  however,  will  readily  recover 
from  their  surprise  on  finding  an  ac- 
count of  Mark  Twain's  speech  at  the 
Whittier  dinner;  of  the  founding  of 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen, 
with  a  full  page  illustration  of  the  or- 
ganization on  parade;  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Tuxedo  Park;  of  the  enter- 
prises conducted  by  Buffalo  Bill  and 
P.  T.  Barnum;  of  John  L.  Sullivan's 
decade  of  pugilistic  preeminence,  estab- 
lished on  the  battered  body  of  Paddy 
Ryan  and  maintained  on  that  of  Jake 
Kilrain;  of  the  vogue  of  roller-skating 
and  that  godmother  of  modem  athletic 
sports,  croquet;  of  the  origin  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Ananias  Club  and  the 
Order  of  the  Carabao. 

For  the  political  events  of  the  time. 
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Professoi"  Paxson's  narrative  is  admir- 
able. It  is  adequate,  well-proportioned, 
impartial,  and  readable.  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  historians  to  undue  ful- 
ness on  the  more  recent  years,  empha- 
sized in  the  present  instance  by  the 
unprecedented  character  of  the  World 
War,  is  repressed  as  successfully  as 
ir-  humanly  possible.  It  is  a  notable 
achievement  to  vv^rite  a  history  of  six 
hundred  pages  on  a  period  of  forty- 
three  years  and  devote  but  eight  pages 
more  to  the  period  1913-1921  than  to 
the  period  1897-1912.  Professor  Paxson 
was  of  course  aided  by  the  fact  that 
the  earlier  of  the  two  periods  was  filled 
out  by  the  Spanish  War  and  the  mul- 
titudinous activities  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  the  White  House. 

Our  national  career  from  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  to  the  close  of  the 
World  War  will  for  a  generation  form 
the  subject  of  many  histories,  but  few 
of  similar  length  are  likely  to  surpass 
in  excellence  and  attractiveness  this 
volume  of  Professor  Paxson. 

William  A.  Dunning 


''Indianism"  as  a 
Mexican  Peril 

The  People  of  Mexico.  By  Wallace 
Thompson.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

IF  there  is  any  other  book  which  gives 
so  much  of  what  the  average  reader 
wants  to  know  about  the  people  of 
Mexico,  it  has  so  far  eluded  the  search 
of  the  present  reviewer.  How  they 
live  and  work  or  idle  their  time  away; 
what  they  eat,  drink,  and  wear;  how 
they  are  divided  by  race,  class,  and 
sub-class;  what  their  history  has  been, 
what  are  their  customs  and  their  rela- 
tions to  their  Government — the  in- 
formation is  here,  told  simply  by  one 
who  knows  Mexico  at  first  hand.  The 
reader  may  dissent  from  many  of  the 
interpretations;  he  may  radically  dif- 
fer as  to  the  main  conclusions;  but  he 
cannot  refuse  tribute  to  the  mass  and 
range  of  information  given  and  to  the 
explicitness  of  statement.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  it  is  a  biased  book,  and  certain 
things  vital  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  subject  are  omitted. 

In  the  author's  view  Mexican  his- 
tory is  a  history  of  race  struggles. 
However  these  struggles  disguise  them- 
selves, and  whatever  the  battle-cries 
shouted  by  the  contending  parties,  at 
bottom  is  the  strife  for  racial  power  by 
Indian,  white,  and  mestizo.  First,  the 
white  Spaniards  ruled.  By  the  strong 
hand  they  kept  the  Indians  down,  and 
they  gave  to  Mexico  virtually  every- 
thing of  cultural  value  and  political 
stability  which  it  has  known.  The  re- 
volt of  1810  was  an  Indian  revolt.  It 
failed,  as  all  other  Indian  revolts  had 
failed,  until  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Creoles,  the  pure-white  descendants  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  victory  and  in- 
dependence of  1823  were  possible 
only  by  white  leadership.  Afterward, 
through  weight  of  numbers,  the  train- 
ing given  them  by  the  whites  and  the 
cunning  to  bamboozle  the  Indians,  the 
mestizos  rose  to  power.     The  anarchic 
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chaos  that  followed  until  1876  was  an 
inevitable  fruit  of  mestizo  rule.  Diaz, 
though  himself  part  Indian,  restored 
white  supremacy.  His  reign  was  a 
glorious  epoch.  The  revolution  of  1910 
was  one  of  mestizo  intellectuals,  using 
the  Indians  as  tools.  It  has  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  white  supremacy  and 
abolishing  the  color  line.  But  the  mes- 
tizo is  an  unstable  hybrid;  he  is  more 
Indian  than  white,  and  constantly  he 
tends  to  revert  to  the  aborigine.  In 
time  Indianism,  unless  checked,  will 
prevail.  The  hope  for  Mexico — and  it 
is  not  a  promising  one — is  the  restora- 
tion of  the  whites  to  power. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  thesis  of  the 
book,  and  it  Is  skilfully  presented. 
There  is  a  hint,  here  and  there,  of  the 
rightfulness  of  intervention.  "Sooner 
or  later,"  writes  the  author  (p.  12), 
"unless  the  white  world  again  takes  up 
the  burden,  Mexico  must  inevitably 
slip  back  to  the  plane  of  pre-Spanish 
barbarism."  He  writes  again  (pp.  45- 
50)  :  "The  final  deathblow  to  the  mes- 
tizo domination  and  perhaps  to  all 
white  or  near-white  control  in  Mexico 
from  within  herself  was  given  by  the 
Carranza  Constitution  of  1917,  where- 
in the  fair  words  of  the  white  man's 
democracy  and  the  white  man's  social- 
ism were  bent  to  the  expression  of  In- 
dian anti-foreignism,  communism  and 
license  to  loot  and  kill."  But  his  idea 
of  intervention  may  be  no  more  than 
that  of  moral  and  economic  support 
given  by  the  outside  world  to  the  white 
element  of  Mexico.  The  passage  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  "The  Melting 
Pot"  (p.  55),  implies  this,  and  so  does 
the  concluding  sentence  of  the  book. 
The  Indian  may  in  time  be  educated 
and  improved  so  th?t  he  is  no  longer 
a  menace,  so  that  indeed  he  may  be- 
come a  contributing  part  to  Mexico's 
welfare,  but  the  task  is  a  white  man's 
task  and  can  be  undertaken  only  with 
the  whites  at  the  helm. 

Diaz  is  the  subject  of  frequent  and 
extreme  laudation.  To  the  liberal  and 
radical  verdict  that  the  dictator,  though 
he  brought  political  peace  and  eco- 
nomic progress,  left  the  great  social 
problem  utterly  untouched,  the  author 
replies  that  the  revolution,  in  raising 
the  social  problem,  has  only  made  mat- 
ters worse.  Under  Diaz  the  Indian  had 
at  least  "a  place  to  call  home,  a  tiny 
corn  patch  where  he  could  raise  his 
food  unmolested,  and  a  church  where- 
in, for  all  its  faults,  his  soul  found 
surcease."  The  revolution,  in  its 
formulae,  has  borrowed  liberally  from 
our  Anglo-Saxon  constitutions,  from 
Teutonic  Socialism  and  even  from  Rus-  i 
sian  Bolshevism;  but  its  net  result  so 
far  has  been  anarchy  and  misery. 

This  laudation  of  Diaz  compels  a  re- 
examination of  the  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions  under  the  Diaz  regime 
which  have  been  the  target  of  so  much 
violent  criticism,  and  which,  in  most 
judgments,  were  the  cause  of  the  up- 
heaval of  1910.  The  task  is  ably,  even 
if  unconvincingly,  performed.  The 
Diaz  tyranny  is  translated  into  terms 
of  benevolence.  The  system  of  land- 
grabbing,  by  which  huge  estates  were  : 
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built  up  at  the  expense  of  Indian  com- 
munal holdings,  and  the  peonage  sys- 
tem, both  of  which  flourished  under 
Diaz,  are  explained  at  length.  The 
break-up  of  the  communal  holdings, 
despite  the  abuses  which  accompanied 
it,  was  justified,  he  maintains,  by 
Mexico's  need  for  increased  agricul- 
tural production.  As  for  peonage, 
though  the  shocking  brutalities  which 
attended  it  are  inexcusable,  the  thing 
itself  in  its  milder  forms  cannot  be 
abolished  so  long  as  the  Indian  remains 
what  he  is.  For  an  advance  payment 
of  money  he  will  bind  himself  to  the 
most  burdensome  contract.  The  root 
of  peonage  is  to  be  found  in  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Indian. 

Mestizo  dominance  has  told  heavily 
against  the  white  man's  numbers.  In 
1910,  the  author  believes,  there  were 
not  more  than  1,150,000  whites  of  pure 
blood  in  the  country.  Since  then  anti- 
foreignism,  and  even  anti-Caucasian- 
ism,  have  done  their  work,  and 
the  number  has  shrunk  considerably. 
Against  this  small  fraction  there  are 
8,000,000  mestizos  ranging  from  near- 
white  to  near-Indian  and  6,000,000 
pure-blooded  Indians.  What  the  white 
man  can  do  in  the  face  of  such  num- 
bers would  seem  to  be  a  negligible 
quantity;  and  yet,  unless  fate  throws 
a  large  measure  of  control  into  his 
hands,  the  final  outcome  can  be  noth- 
ing but  the  restoration  of  Indianism, 
with  its  blend  of  childishness  and  sav- 
agery. 

All  this,  cogently  set  forth  and 
strongly  supported  by  data,  makes  fas- 
cinating reading,  even  though  the 
tone  is  pessimistic  and  alarmist  to  a 
degree.  Its  validity,  however,  is  quite 
another  matter.  For  the  whole  story 
is  not  here.  Regarding  the  past  the 
data  are  too  palpably  selective;  while 
regarding  the  newer  turn  in  Mexican 
affairs,  since  the  overthrow  of  Car- 
ranza,  there  is  small  sign  of  recogni- 
tion. Of  the  purposes  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  men  who  have  recently 
come  into  power  and  of  the  new  hope 
that  awakens  throughout  Mexico,  the 
author  can  find  little  to  chronicle.  In 
what  proportion  this  altered  state  of 
things  is  due  to  Indian  or  white  or  mes- 
tizo we  can  not  stop  to  inquire.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  arises 
from  the  Mexican  people  themselves. 
Whatever  the  explanation,  something 
of  moment  and  promise  has  happened 
in  Mexico.  The  Government  seems  a 
little  more  stable;  banditry  is  be- 
ing suppressed;  reconstruction  is  go- 
ing on,  industry  and  agriculture  are 
reviving.  What  has  so  far  been  done 
may  presage  even  more  important 
things.  The  despised  Indian  and  the 
distrusted  mestizo  may  after  all  prove 
themselves  the  possessors  of  latent 
qualities  not  apprehended  by  their 
critics.  At  any  rate  the  well-wishers 
of  Mexico  will  do  well  to  avoid  far- 
flung  generalizations  which  deny  to 
the  Mexican  people  the  power  to  set 
themselves  right  before  the  world  and 
work  out  their  own  destiny. 

W.  J.  Ghent 
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The    Industrial 
Trend 

LOWER  wages  and  greater  efficiency 
of  production,  as  the  means  of  at- 
taining lower  prices  which  will  revive 
general  business  activity,  are  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  trend  in  every 
branch  of  the  country's  industry.  The 
threatened  railroad  strikes  forced  on 
the  attention  of  the  public  this  domi- 
nant industrial  trend  as  it  appears  in 
the  single  field  of  rail  transportation. 
The  railroads  are  in  essentially  the 
same  predicament  that  confronts  most 
other  employers  with  goods  or  services 
to  sell:  their  market  is  unprofitable 
and  fails  to  sustain  them  because  they 
cannot  finance  their  services  at  a  low 
enough  selling  price  to  stimulate  a 
profitable  buying  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  The  proposal  of  the 
railroad  managers  to  reduce  their 
prices  as  well  as  the  wages  of  their 
workmen  is  the  solution  that  industry 
in  general  is  seeking  to  apply.  The 
railroad  train  brotherhoods  are  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  employee 
resistance  to  the  solution  that  econo- 
mists and  business  men  consider  in- 
evitable. There  are  many  smaller 
bodies  of  objectors,  who  hold  to  Mr. 
Gompers's  view  that  it  is  better  to  re- 
sist wage  cuts  and  lose,  than  not  to 
resist  at  all.  But  on  the  whole,  all 
such  resistance  yields  to  the  over- 
powering pressure  of  economic  facts. 

Among  recent  wage  adjustments  one 
that  is  notable  for  several  features  is 
the  award  of  a  board  which  decided  on 
a  10  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  shoe  workers  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  board  of  three  members  was 
headed  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  a 
noted  production  engineer,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Hoover  Committee  on 
Industrial  Waste,  and  the  award  re- 
flects both  Mr.  Thorrpson's  experience 
in  the  shoe  industry  and  the  Hoover 
Committee's  standards  and  methods. 

The  board  found  that  prices  must 
come  down  in  order  to  sell  shoes,  and 
that  the  manufacturers  would  have  to 
stand  a  large  part  of  the  decrease  in 
price,  even  to  the  point  of  selling  tem- 
porarily below  cost  for  the  sake  of  re- 
establishing the  current  of  purchasing. 
The  10  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages 
was  in  place  of  a  25  per  cent,  cut  asked 
by  the  manufacturers.  "The  trend  of 
labor  costs,"  said  the  board,  "since  the 
cost  of  all  products  is  made  up  largely 
of  labor,  must  be  downward  along  with 
the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  gen- 
eral decline  in  values." 

Workers'  standards  of  living,  the 
board  held,  ought  not  to  be  reduced  in 
full  proportion  to  the  fall  in  prices, 
because  the  standard  of  living  ought 
to  be  continually  rising:  reductions  in 
cost,  apart  from  lowered  wages,  could 
and  should  come  also  by  improvements 
in  management  and  in  manufacturing 
methods.  The  board  found  that  aver- 
age earnings  of  shoe  workers  in 
Rochester  this  year  were  146  per  cent, 
above  the  1914  average;  while  cost  of 
living  was  about  60  per  cent,  higher. 
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Improvement  of  manufacturing  meth- 
ods, and  scientific  setting  of  piece  rates, 
is  to  be  secured  through  the  work  of 
an  industrial  engineer  (to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  workers  and  the  employ- 
ers) who  is  to  make  a  brief  study  for 
the  purpose  of  launching  the  revised 
wages  scale,  and  later  will  organize  a 
more  thorough-going  revision  of  manu- 
facturing practice.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  findings  of  this 
board  present  a  fairly  comprehensive 
view  of  all  sides  of  the  shoe  industry 
in  Rochester,  and  have  given  what  ap- 
pears to  be  full  recognition  to  the  so- 
cial as  well  as  the  business  values  in- 
volved in  wage  and  price  reduction. 

A  movement  that  is  likely  to  attract 
much  attention  because  it  involves  a 
seasonal  industry  of  sharp  fluctuations 
and  recurring  unemployment  on  a 
somewhat  notable  scale  is  the  decision 
of  the  New  York  manufacturers  of 
women's  cloaks  and  suits  to  abolish  the 
week-work  system  that  the  unions  se- 
cured during  the  war,  and  to  set  up 
instead  the  piece-work  system.  Lead- 
ers of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  which  controls 
the  workers  in  this  industry,  announce 
a  determined  opposition.  The  piece- 
work basis  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  indispensable  condition  of  satisfac- 
tory production.  In  the  New  York 
market  this  issue  has  been  patched  up 
between  the  union  and  the  employers 
for  some  months,  but  with  the  season's 
work  out  of  the  way,  the  employers  are 
evidently  bent  on  getting  to  a  new  basis 
before  the  spring  season.  On  the  issue 
of  production,  the  New  York  officers 
of  the  International  have  been  consist- 
ently obstructive.  The  very  remark- 
able contracts  between  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  unions  of  Cleveland — 
representing  the  greatest  advance  in 
woi'ker-employer  relations  anywhere  in 
the  country — were  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  New  York  officers  of  the  union. 

What  will  seem  to  most  Americans  a 
curious  industrial  excrescence  is  the 
reported,  and  apparently  actual,  re- 
emigration  back  to  Soviet  Russia  of 
Jewish  clothing  workers  and  other 
craftsmen  from  this  country.  The 
Economic  Life  of  Moscow,  an  official 
Soviet  Government  organ,  confirms  re- 
ports current  in  New  York  City  several 
months  ago,  that  a  cooperative  body  of 
120  clothing  workers,  with  a  complet-e 
equipment  for  a  shop  to  employ  600, 
had  arrived  in  Moscow,  welcomed  by 
the  Government.  The  movement,  which 
contemplates  supplying  impoverished 
Russia  with  units  of  Jewish  workers  in 
various  crafts,  is  in  charge  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Technical  Aid  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, which  has  been  established  in  New 
York  for  about  two  years  past.  The 
official  Moscow  report,  reaching  New 
York  along  with  dispatches  referring 
to  the  presence  in  Moscow  of  Sidney 
Hillman,  president  of  the  Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing  Workers,  naturally  raised 
the  query  whether  the  frankly  social- 
istic Amalgamated  was  interested  in 
the  tailors'  unit.  The  Society  for  Tech- 
nical Aid  denies  all  connection  with  the 
Amalgamated.  B.  B. 
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By  James  Branch  Cabell 

A  Review  of  ^^Messer  Marco  Polo^' 


(Reprinted  here  by  courtesy  of  The  Nation,  in  which  it  appeared  on  Nov.  2.) 


NOT  often  does  one  sustain  the  sense  of  having  long  awaited  just  the  book  vi^hich  time  and 
chance  and  a  kindred  desire  in  another's  being  have  combined  to  produce  at  last,  and  to  make 
at  last  a  vended  commodity  as  easy  now  to  come  by  as  blotting-paper  or  bad  whiskey.  I  have  this 
sense  about  "Messer  Marco  Polo."  It  is,  to  me,  the  most  delightful  of  surprises,  a  bit  of  unantici- 
pated flotsam  washed  up  from  the  wide  sunless  sea  of  "realism."  Nobody,  I  think,  could  possibly 
have  looked  for  its  coming  through  the  auctorial  welter — whose  susurrus  is  after  all  but  a  more 
literate  vast  "Ain't  it  awful,  Mabel" — among  those 
fretful  waves  of  indignation  over  the  dreariness  of 


small-town  life  and  the  loneliness  of  the  artist  in  this 
unappreciative  country,  and  over  how  terribly  our 
army  swore  in  Flanders,  and  over  the  venality  of  our 
press  and  pulpit  and  every  other  institution,  and 
(lonely  lisper  of  good  yet  to  come)  over  the  immi- 
nence of  several  more  stupendous  wars  that  will  wipe 
out  us  and  all  our  sordid  existence.  And  yet  through 
these  gray  floods  of  portentous  information  (here 
neatly  to  round  off  my  simile)  comes  floating  this 
carved  spar  of  loveliness  with  absolutely  startling  ir- 
relevance. 

That  "Messer  Marco  Polo"  should  have  "hap- 
pened" at  this  precise  moment  seems  to  me  a  small 
miracle  so  pleasure-giving  that  I  hastily  waive  all 
consideration  as  to  the  book's  ultimate  value.  I  only 
know  that  I  have  joyed  in  the  reading  of  it,  somewhat 
as  the  partially  starved  might  rejoice  in  an  unex- 
pected windfall  of  savory  food,  without  any  need  to 
deliberate  the  viands'  durability. 

None  the  less  does  the  tale  appear,  some  two  weeks 
after  that  first  keen  greedy  gulping  of  its  delights, 
and  after  a  more  leisured  second  reading,  a  very  fine 
and  beautiful  strange  book.  It  is,  to  summarize,  the 
tale  of  how  young  Marco  Polo,  loitering  through 
youth's  amiable  iniquities  in  thirteenth-century  Venice, 
became  enamored,  through  report,  of  the  Khan  of 
Tartary's  daughter,  and  of  his  adventuring  as  he 
crossed  Asia  to  win  her.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  old  high 
tale  of  Geoffrey  Rudel  and  his  Far  Princess,  adorned 
with  vivid  curious  ornament,  and  brought  to  a  denoue- 
ment no  less  sad  but  more  soul-contenting. 

Yet  the  essential  thing  about  this  book  is  that  it  is 
prodigal  in  the  transforming  magic  which — heaven 
knows,  in  how  few  books^quite  incommunicably 
lends  romantic  beauty  to  this  or  that  not  necessarily 
unusual  or  fertile  theme,  somewhat  as  sunset  tinges  the 
wooded  and  the  barren  mountain  with  equal  glam- 
our. Mr.  Byrne  is  a  practitioner,  in  fine,  of  that 
rare  and  unteachable  wizardry  without  which  one 
writes  only  words,  and  without  which  the  most 
carefully  made  sentences  tend  but  to  bury  one  an- 
other like  neat  undertakers. 

Technically,  though,  the  construction  of  "Messer 
Marco  Polo"  is  to  a  novelist  peculiarly  interesting. 
To  Mr.  Byrne,  in  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  comes  the  old 
Irishman  Malachi  Campbell  of  the  Long  Glen ;  and  it 
is  the  Celt  who  tells  of  what  Cataia  seemed  to  Marco 
Polo  the  Venetian  in  a  far  golden  yesterday.  So  then 
does  Mr.  Byrne  set  about  his  magicking,  to  lure  you 
from  the  prosaic  to  the  wonderful,  and  thence  to  the 
more  wonderful,  at  last  to  leave  you  contentedly  cud- 
dled in  the  lap  of  the  incredible.  He  raises  for  you, 
to  begin,  the  milieu  of  his  Westchester — "the  late  win- 
ter grass,  spare,  scrofulous,  the  jerry-built  bungalows. 


the  lines  of  uncomely  linen,  the  blatant  advertising 
boards."      It    is    in,    seen   through,   and   continuously 
colored  by,  this  almost  Gopher  Prairean  atmosphere 
that  Malachi  evokes  the  gleaming  world  of  tall  Der- 
mot  and  Granye  of  the  Bright  Breasts  and  amorous 
fierce   Maeve   and   Cuchulain   in   whose   heroic   looks 
were  love  and  fire— and  evokes  thereafter,  even  as  if 
beyond  and  colored  by  the  glow  of  this  Celtic  won- 
derland, not  merely  the  strange  opulent  sleek  life  of 
medieval  Venice,  "that  for  riches  and  treasures  was 
the  wonder  of  the  world,"  but  past  even  that,  illumi- 
nate and  tinged  by  all,  the  Venetian's  notion  of  the 
mscrutable,  good-tempered,  shining  evil  East.   So  near 
as  I  can  word  it,  then,  this  tale  is  a   fantastic  and 
gracious   pageant,   saddened  tenderly  by  the  evanes- 
cence  of   its    beauty,   seen   through   three   opalescent 
veils  :  or  rather,  what  happens— as  we  upon  reflection 
prefer  to  have  had  it  happen— in  the  Chinese  jasmine 
garden  by  the  Lake  of  Cranes,  is  viewed  through  a  rose- 
tinted  gauze  of  medieval   fancies   seen   through  thin 
aureate  Celtic  mists  observed  through  the  unhued  but 
glazing  window-panes  of  a  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  draw- 
ing-room.    I  am  not  sure  that  this  curious  tour  de 
force   was   worth   performing,   but    I   am   unshakably 
convinced  that  Mr.  Byrne  "brings  it  off"  to  a  nicety. 
And  it  is  all  told,  too,  in  words  that  are  "warm  and 
colored,"  and  are  so  adroitly  marshaled  as  to  drive 
at  least  one  reader  to  the  confessional.     I  confess, 
then,  to  being  uncritically  seduced  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Byrne,  without  apparent  effort  or  shame,  writes  per- 
fectly  of   beautiful   happenings   and   seems   no   whit 
afraid   of  elaborated  diction.     I   confess   to  thinking 
that  many  of  the  episodes,  perhaps  most  notably  the 
efforts  of  Marco  Polo  to  convert  to  Christianity  the 
pagan  girl  who  while  he  talks  is  merely  conscious  of 
the   circumstance   that   she   loves   the   talker,   have   a 
queer  and  heart-wringing  loveliness  that  is  well-nigh 
intolerable.    I  confess  to  finding  the  brief  chapter  that 
bridges   seventeen   years   and   winds   up   the   story  to 
"the  true  rhythm  of  life"  a  small  masterpiece  of  wis- 
dom  and   art.      I    confess,   in    fine,   to   have   been    so 
agreeably  swept  off  my  feet  by  this  book  that  I  indite 
every  word  of  its  encomium  with  a  teasing  faint  sus- 
picion that  I  am  almost  certainly  writing  high-pitched 
nonsense  which  I  shall  some  day  reread  with  embar- 
rassment. 

At  all  events,  while  the  first  rapture  lasts,  I  must 
profess  that  I  most  cordially  admire  this  story,  and 
seem  to  find  no  praise  too  exquisite.  You  may  derive 
from  it  a  more  temperate  pleasure,  you  may  not  even 
like  "this  pseudo-Celtic  stuff,"  and  in  fact,  the  tale 
can  hardly  appeal  to  any  considerable  audience  just 
now,  since  it  "exposes"  and  "arraigns"  nothing  what- 
ever. With  that  I  have  no  concern :  it  is  merely  my 
business  to  tell  you  that  to  my  finding  "Messer  Marco 
Polo"  is  a  very  magically  beautiful  book. 


["Messer   Marco  Polo,"  by  Doun  Byrne,   illustrated  by  C.  B.  Falls,  is  published  by  The  Century  Co., 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  is  sold  at  all  bookstores  for  $1.25.] 
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The 

Limitation 
of  Armament 

involves  many  problems  that 
the  Washington  Conference 
must   face. 

Where  are  the  problem  areas? 

What  are  the  zones  of  friction? 

Where  are  the  new  boundaries? 

Will  the  new  democracies  survive? 

What  are  the  present  economic  difficul- 
ties? 

What   are  the   most   impelling   causes   of 
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war  : 


Can  the  terrible  burden  of  armaments  be 
lifted? 

THE 

NEW  WORLD 

PROBLEMS  IN  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
by  Dr.  ISAIAH  BOWMAN,  discusses  these  qneslions 

Q  It  deals  with  the  outstanding  problems 
in  their  political  setting. 

Q  It  discusses  the  accumulated  eCfects 
upon  the  world  of  the  Great  War  and 
the  peace  treaties. 

Q  It  sets  in  high  relief  the  current  sources 
of  trouble. 

Dr.  Bowman  writes  with  authority.  At 
the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  he  was  chief 
territorial  adviser  of  the  American  Com- 
mission and  executive  officer  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Territorial,  Economic,  and  Political 
Intelligence.  He  has  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  negotiations  that  led  to  the 
boundary  settlements  embodied  in  the  vari- 
ous treaties  of  peace,  and  in  his  book  he 
present!?  clearly  and  in  convenient  form 
the  many  facts  necessary  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  present  developments  in  the 
main  international  questions. 

In  THE  INDEPENDENT  of  October  15th 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Wolfson  wrote: 

"For  a  full  study  of  the  geography  of  Far 
Eastern  questions  at  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, as  well  as  for  the  reconstruction 
problems  of  Europe,  you  will  find  a  re'^ent 
book  particularly  helpful :  'The  New 
World."   by   Isaiah   Bowman." 

As  a  reference  book  for  students  enter- 
ing The  Independent's  Composition  Prize 
Contest  THE  NEW  WORLX)  is  invalu- 
able. 
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English  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  The    Limitation    of    Armaments. 

1.  Explain  the  following  sentence :  "Arma- 
ments are  not  so  much  the  causes  of  the 
world's  troubles  as  they  are  symptoms  of 
them." 

2.  Assuming  that  the  above  sentence  is  true, 
tell  what  are  the  real  causes  of  the  world's 
troubles. 

3.  Prepare  a  short  article  that  will  tell  clearly 
exactly  what  the  United  States  has  done 
with   regard  to   the  limitation  of   armament. 

4.  Explain  in  full  the  significance  of  the  sen- 
tence :  "The  world  does  not  yet  trust  ab- 
stract justice  enough  to  scrap  national  ar- 
maments." 

5.  "Five  nations  of  the  world  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  prevent  war  are  going  to 
meet  November  11  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  to  do  it."  Write  an  editorial  article 
in  which  you  show  that  it  is  true  that  five 
nations  have  the  opportunity  to  do  much 
to  prevent  war.  Point  out  vhat  your  read- 
ers can  do  to  aid  the  attempt  to  make  war 
less   likely. 

6.  Write  a  short  history  of  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  limit  national  arma- 
ments. 

7.  Prepare  an  exposition  in  which  you  show 
the  work  the  League  of  Nations  has  done 
toward  the  limitation  of   armament. 

8.  Prepare  definitions  of  the  following  terms : 
universal  peace ;  disarmament  :  the  limita- 
tion of  armament. 

II.  A   Friend   of    East   Indian    Freedom. 

1.  Explain  by  what  literary  means  the  writer 
conveys  a  serious  message  concerning  In- 
dia. Tell  what  advantage  the  writer  gained 
by  making  use  of  the  means  employed. 

2.  What  makes  the  introduction  of  the  article 
effective  ? 

3.  Prove  that  the  conclusion  emphasizes  all 
that  the  writer  says  in  the  body  of  the 
article. 

4.  Explain  why  the  writer  gives  facts  con- 
cerning  her  own  life. 

5.  Draw  from  the  article  material  for  a  com- 
position of  contrast  on  "India,  Before  and 
After  the  Coming  of  the  British." 

6.  Develop  a  paragraph  of  detail  from  the 
following  topic  sentence :  "India  is  not 
one. 

7.  Write  an  argumentative  composition  in 
which  you  support  the  proposition :  "A 
high  development  of  primary  education  is 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  any  coun- 
try." 

8.  Summarize  the  writer's  statements  con- 
cerning the  best  means  of  bringing  happi- 
ness  to   India. 

9.  Consult  books  of  reference,  such  as  "The 
Century  Dictionary,"  or  any  encyclopedia, 
and  prepare  reports  on  the  following  topics  : 
The  East  India  Company ;  Nadir  Shah's 
Sack  of  Delhi ;  Juggernaut ;  Thuggee :  The 
Races   of    India ;   The   Religions   of   India. 

10.  Point  out  effective  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage in  the  article.  Tell  what  thoughts 
are  emphasized  by  the  figures  that  you 
point  out.     Name  the  figures. 

III.  A    November    Tryst. 

1.  Define  the  following  words :  tryst,  copse, 
sedgy,  pheasant,  flail,  beasties,  hips,  haws, 
shaws,   cloisters. 

2.  With  whom  does  the  writer  hold  tryst? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  in  naming  so  great  a 
number  of  details  ?  How  do  the  various 
details    affect   the   reader? 

IV.  Book    Reviews.    New    Books    and    Old. 

1.  "Like  the  Scholar  Gypsy,  he  returned  no 
more."  Read  Matthew  Arnold's  poem, 
"The  Scholar  Gypsy."  Explain  its  mean- 
ing. Tell  why  the  writer  of  the  review  of 
"Dogs,  Birds  and  Others,"  referred  to  the 
poem. 

2.  "Kipling — or  it  may  Lave  been  Jules 
Verne."  Prepare  a  report  on  the  literary 
work  of  the  two  writers. 

3.  "Satire  is  coming  in  with  the  flood  tide." 
What  is  satire?  What  is  the  purpose  of 
satire?  Name  some  famous  satires.  Name 
their  authors. 

4.  Herman  Melville  and  Clark  Russell  are  men- 
tioned enthusiastically  in  column  three  of 
"New  Books  and  Old."  Prepare  a  report 
concerning  the  lives  of  the  two  writers,  and 
the  literary  work  they  produced.  Ask  your 
librarian  for  a  copy  of  "Typee,"  or  "Moby 
Dick,"  or  any  one  of  Clark  Russell's  novels. 
Write  a  short  review  of  the  book  you  ob- 
tain. 


HistoF}',  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former   Principal  of  the   High   School 

of  Commerce,  New  York 

I.    ECONOMIC. 

A.  Are   Capitalists   Parasites? 

1.  Work  out  careful  conceptions  of  the  econo- 
mists' meaning  of  capital,  capitalist,  ab- 
stinence,   and    profits. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  things  you  would  call  capi- 
tal in  the  case  of  a  railroad.  Give  as  many 
examples  as  you  can  where  capital  is  pro- 
ductive. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  people  who  would  save  with- 
out any  payment  for  saving.  Would  that 
meet  the  needs  of  modem   industry? 

4.  In  "a  thorough-going  Socialist  system," 
(a)  is  capital  necessary,  (b)  is  abstin- 
ence necessary?  If  you  decide  abstinence 
is  necesary,  who  does   it,  and  why? 

5.  State  carefully  the  objections  to  socialism  in 
the  last  paragraph.  Upon  what  spur  to  pro- 
duction does  the  Socialist  rely  ?  Why  do 
you  think  the  author  considers  that  inade- 
quate? What  has  been  the  experience  in 
Russia  on   each  of  these  points  ? 

B.  "I  he    Industrial    Trend. 

1.  In  how  far  can  labor  unions   affect  wages? 

2.  As  employees  are  asked  to  take  lower 
wages  to  get  back  to  lower  prices,  how  are 
the  employers  taking  losses  to  attain  the 
same  object? 

3.  Explain  the  exact  meaning  of  "standard 
of  living."  Explain  how  a  rising  standard  f 
of  living  can  be  maintained  with  falling 
money  wages.  Do  you  think  that  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  workers  that  you  know  is 
remaining  stationary,  falling,  or  rising  ? 
Carefully  state  the  grounds  for  your  con- 
clusion. 

4.  If  the  "piece-work  basis  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  indispensable  condition  of  sat- 
isfactory production"  why  is  there  oppo- 
sition  to   putting   it   into   effect? 

5.  What  parts  of  the  procedure  in  the 
Rochester  case  are  to  be  commended  as 
parts  of  a  good  method  of  settling  industrial 
wage    disputes  7 

C.  The    Strike    Called    Off,    Railroad    Strike 

Debits    and    Credits. 

1.  Summarize  briefly  the  reasons  why  the 
strike  was   called  off. 

2.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  statement :  "The 
air  is  not  clear"  ? 


II. 


Ill 
A. 


4. 

B. 

1. 


IV 


THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 
— Beneficent  Legislation,  Briand  Wins, 
What  Has  Been  Done  to  Limit  Arma- 
ments?, The  Significant  Visit  of  the 
First    Sea    Lord. 

Summarize  the  record  of  the  position  of 
the  United  States  on  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. 

Summarize  the  effects  of  events  that  have 
a  favorable  bearing  on  the  Washington  Con- 
ference. 

Look  up  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance.  How  does  the  situation  differ 
today  from  that  of  the  time  the  alliance 
was    made  ? 

BRITISH    DIFFICULTIES. 
A    Friend   of    East   Indian    Freedom,   The 
Prince   Sails  for  India,  The   Orientation 
of    Afghanistan. 

What  is  the  author's  idea  of  the  best  way 
for  India  "to  attain  a  permanent  freedom"  ? 
Show  why  she  thinks  that  'he  way  of  the 
Friends  of  Freedom  for  India  would  not  at- 
tain  their  object. 

After  summarizing  the  author's  statement 
of  India's  "very  large  measure  of  auton- 
omy" look  up  the  present  Government  cf 
India  and  see  what  part  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  Compare  the  governments 
of   India   and  of   Canada. 

Investigate  and  describe  India's  changing 
economic  system.  How  has  it  affected  Eng- 
land's foreign  trade? 

Look  up  England's  policy  toward  the  pres- 
ent discontent  in  India. 
A  New  Stage  in  the  Irish  Affair 
Look  up  the  "historic  condition  of  things 
(from  1782  to  1800)"  accepted  by  England 
and  by  all  parties  in  Ireland."  Why  is  the 
"representation  .   .   .  historically     false"  ? 

EUROPE  —  A  Weird  Situation,  The 
Unlucky  Coup,  Briand  Wins,  The  Fu- 
ture of  Bulgaria,  Angora,  Past  and 
Present. 

Make  a  brief  summary  of  the  present  situ- 
ation  in  Europe. 

What  can  you  find  to  prove  .that  "French 
and  British  policies  concerning  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  have  immemorially  been 
opposed"  ? 


and 
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Fanners  in  the  Saddle 

How  They  Are  Showing  Their  Power  at  Washington 

By  Theodore  M.  Knappen 


THE  "farm  bloc" — the  one  sensational  development  of 
the  present  do-little  Congress — marks  the  reappear- 
ance in  the  national  legislature  of  the  doctrine  that 
legislative  representation  is  properly  of  a  group  or  class 
nature.  The  bloc  is  the  result  of  a  deliberately  determined 
and  thoroughly  organized  movement  by  the  agricultural 
population  to  improve  its  economic  position  by  law.  True, 
the  engineers  of  farm  legislation  insist  that  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  farmers  is  to  benefit  all  classes,  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole:  but  they  frankly  admit  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  supporting  the  present  programme  pri- 
marily because  it  will  help  the  farmers  as  an  occupational 
group. 

So  successful  is  the  bloc  at  the  moment  that  all  impor- 
tant legislation  in  Congress  revolves  about  it.  The  bloc 
is  not  only  jamming  through  the  particular  bills  the 
farmers  favor,  but  it  is  shaping  or  checking  the  tax  and 
tariff  bills  and  railway  adjustment  measures.  Scarcely  a 
measure  is  proposed  in  Congress  or  advocated  by  the 
Administration  but  the  first  step  is  to  propitiate  the  farm 
bloc.  It  is  the  master  of  the  legislative  programme,  and 
party  leaders  and  the  President  himself  do  not  venture  a 
move  without  consulting  it.  But  though  the  bloc  is  feared, 
it  is  also  reviled,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  by  ap- 
peals to  party  loyalty,  and  through  the  seductions  of 
patronage,  to  weaken  or  dissolve  it — but  so  far  in  vain. 

Not  a  spontaneous  rallying  of  Congressmen  from  agricul- 
tural districts  and  States,  the  bloc  is  on  the  contrary  the 
creature  of  the  militant  farmers'  organizations  that  have 
risen  to  authority  with  cumulative  speed  after  years  of 
vociferous  ineffectiveness.  While  virtually  all  of  the  nu- 
merous commercial,  social,  political,  technical,  and  coopera- 
tive associations  of  farmers  are  solidly  behind  the  pro- 
gramme that  has  been  framed  and  delivered  to  the  bloc 
for  enactment  into  law — and  the  great  majority  of  the 
country's  6,000,000  farm  operators  or  owners  belong  to  one 
or  several  such  organizations — the  greatest  factor  in 
creating  and  animating  the  farm  bloc  has  been  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

This  giant  of  farmers'  groupings  is  scarcely  two  years 
old  and  its  roots  go  back  but  a  few  years  more.  There 
were  scattering  county  farm  bureaus  before  1914,  but  the 
Smith-Lever  law  of  that  year,  giving  Federal  support  to 
the   plan    of    having    an    expert   agricultural    adviser — the 


so-called  county  agent — in  every  county,  raised  up  a  mul- 
titude of  such  agents,  paid  jointly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State,  and  the  benefited  farmers  themselves. 
Around  each  of  these  agents,  chiefly  at  first  by  their  own 
initiative,  was  built  up  a  local  organization  called  the  farm 
bureau.  The  original  purpose  was  wholly  to  assi?t  the 
farmers  to  solve  the  problems  of  production  and  market- 
ing peculiar  to  their  calling.  The  farm  bureaus  thus  won 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  that  solid  and  prosperous  type 
of  farmer  who  had  not  previously  been  much  of  a  "joiner." 
The  bureaus  inevitably  took  up  local  collective  marketing, 
then  experimented  with  a  measure  of  community  buying, 
and  rapidly  drifted  into  the  full  tide  of  the  agricultural 
cooperativfe  movement  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the 
rural  regions  on  a  scale  that  city  dwellers  do  not  dream  , 
of.  The  next  step  was  to  form  State  federations  of  these 
bureaus;  and  then,  less  than  two  years  ago,  the  national 
federation  was  formed.  It  is  a  solid  growth  up  from  a 
broad  foundation,  and  not  a  shaky  structure  built  from 
the  top  down.  It  has  gained  enthusiasm  and  fire  with 
growth.  By  the  time  the  national  federation  was  formed 
the  purpose  of  assisting  agriculture  by  specific  legislation 
vv^as  dominant,  though  all  of  the  numerous  and  amazingly 
organized  self-help  activities  were  reinforced  and  enlarged 
thereby. 

"The  farmers  stand  at  Runnymede,"  said  President 
Howard,  a  solid  Iowa  farmer,  at  the  first  national  gather- 
ing. But  it  is  doubtful  if  their  stand  would  have  been  so 
successful  had  not  the  collapse  of  the  war  boom  soon 
afterwards  put  the  spirit  of  revolt  into  every  farmer  in 
the  land.  The  burden  of  readjustment  fell  on  the  farmers 
more  suddenly,  developed  more  rapidly,  and  went  further 
than  in  any  other  pursuit.  Almost  over  night  there  was 
a  tremendous  depreciation  in  practically  all  farm  products 
on  the  farm,  while  at  the  same  time  those  products  re- 
mained costly  for  the  consumer,  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts were  still  high-priced  to  the  farmer.  Thousands  of 
the  poorer  farmers  lost  their  lands  by  mortgage  fore- 
closure, all  saw  the  profits  of  a  year's  work  swept  away, 
many  lost  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  and  in  some  sections 
there  resulted  such  poverty  and  misery  as  no  Jeremiah 
would  have  predicted  a  year  before. 

This  disaster  clinched  the  long-forming  conviction  of 
most  farmers  that  something  was  radically  wrong  in  the 
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body  politic  if  such  a  fundamental  industry  as  agriculture 
must  always  be  the  under  dog.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  while  not  neglecting  other  functions, 
immediately  opened  a  legislative  branch  office  in  Wash- 
ington, conceived  the  idea  of  the  farm  bloc  in  Congress, 
and  with  indomitable  energy  and  consummate  shrewdness 
hammered  it  out  of  the  rather  reluctant  material  of  Con- 
gressional representation  from  agricultural  regions.  Time 
and  again  some  of  the  weak-kneed  faltered,  but  the  pres- 
sure from  the  farmers  "back  home,"  through  the  tireless 
and  audacious  agents  at  Washington  and  the  vast  Farm 
Bureau  organization — 1,500,000  strong — and  other  farmers' 
associations,  was  irresistible.  The  bloc  was  wrought  and 
then  driven  and  kept  in  action  and  discipline.  Twenty  to 
twenty-five  Senators  and  a  hundred  Representatives  com- 
pose it.  They  meet  weekly  with  the  legislative  agents  of 
the  farmers  to  consider  ways  and  means  and  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  their  ranks  and  their  firmness  of  purpose. 
The  initial  timidity  is  gone;  the  bloc  rules  in  Congress  and- 
the  members  consider  themselves  of  the  fortunate  elect. 

Through  the  bloc  the  farmers,  once  the  bitter  opponents 
of  Trusts  and  combinations,  seek  legislative  sanction  for 
the  collective  selling  plans  of  their  corporations  and  coop- 
erative associations  which  aim  at  the  regulation  of  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products  with  a  view 
to  securing  equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand.  This  purpose 
involves  amendment  of  the  anti-trust  laws  and  legislative 
restriction  of  commercial  agencies  and  practices  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  farmers,  now  obstruct  their  free  access 
to  the  markets.  In  addition  to  legislation  which  promises 
freedom  for  the  evolution  of  their  comprehensive  plans  for 
self-help — which  are  too  numerous  even  to  list  here — the 
farmers  are  demanding  the  enactment  of  measures  that 
call  for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  or  the  positive 
exercise  of  governmental  power  for  the  improvement  of 
their  economic  position. 

Before  the  August-September  recess  of  Congress,  the 
agricultural  bloc  had  driven  through  legislative  channels 
to  a  yielding  though  not  always  complacent  White  House — 

A  law  amending  the  act  relating  to  the  War  Finance  Coi'- 
poration,  previously  revived  in  the  agricultural  interest,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  authorize  that  body  to  advance  $1,000.- 
000.000  for  commercial  agricultural  credits. 

A  law  increasing  the  interest  I'ate  on  Farm  Loan  Bank 
bonds  to  5l4  per  cent.,  but  leaving  the  rate  to  the  fann  boi'- 
rower  the  same  as  it  was. 

A  law  diverting  $25,000,000  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  additional  working  capital  for  the  Farm  Loan  Banks. 

A  law  bringing  the  meat  packers  and  stockyards  as  thor- 
oughly under  Federal  control  as  the  railways  already  are. 

A  law  abolishing  all  trading  in  "privileges"  in  grain  ex- 
changes, curbing  trading  in  futures,  making  exchanges 
freely  accessible  to  farmers'  co-operative  organizations,  and 
generally  illuminating  them  with  publicity  and  binding  them 
with  Federal  control. 

Emergency  tariff  law  clauses  that  make  importation  of 
competitive  agricultural  products   virtually  imposssible. 

Flushed  with  victory,  the  farmers  are  now  driving  hard 
on  the  remainder  of  their  current  legislative  programme, 
which  includes — 

A  bill  giving  full  Federal  sanction,  the  anti-trust  laws 
notwithstanding,  to  farmers'  co-operative  marketing  asso- 
ciations. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  filled  milk. 

A  "pure  wool"  bill,  intended  to  improve  the  market  for 
wool  by  restricting  the  use  of  shoddy  and  substitutes  for 
wool. 

A  bill  regulating  cold  storage  in  such  a  manner  that  none 
but  producers  of  certain  agricultural  products  may  keep 
them  in  cold  storage  beyond  a  certain  period. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum  of  individual  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bank  loans  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 

A  Federal  highway  aid  bill  along  lines  favored  by  farmers 
and  opposed  by  automobilists. 

A  bill  to  put  a  representative  of  agriculture  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  with  a  view  to  making  the  practice  of  that 
body  more  helpful  to  agriculture  than  at  present. 

A    bill   to     authorize    the     Farm     Loan     Banks   to   extend 


medium-time  commodity  credits   to  farmers  on   the  security 
of  their  products  and  livestock. 

Retention  of  the  higher  brackets  of  the  income  surtaxes, 
up  to  50  per  cent. ;  defeat  of  consumption  taxes  as  a  general 
source  of  revenue;  retention  of  excess  profits  taxes  until 
1922 ;  repeal  of  transportation  taxes ;  reduction  of  railway 
rates ;  and  the  incorporation  of  acceptable  agricultural  aud 
other  schedules  into  the  permanent  tariff  law. 

If  the  farmers  should  succeed  in  compelling  substantial 
adoption  of  their  legislative  programme,  they  would  enjoy 
an  exceptional  legal  position  in  trade,  and  become  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  large  measure  of  paternalism.  The 
farmers  frankly  concede  that  on  paper  they  would  then 
have  monopolistic  control  of  the  marketing  of  their  prod- 
ucts. But  they  argue  that  selfish  use  of  their  power  would 
be  impossible,  even  if  the  millions  of  highly  individualistic 
farmers  could  be  roped  into  tight  associations,  because  the 
conditions  of  agricultural  production  are  peculiarly  respon- 
sive to  the  law  of  supplj^^  and  demand.  All  they  want,  they 
say,  is  to  establish  an  orderly  marketing  of  their  product.s, 
so  as  to  escape  the  consequences  of  dumping  a  year's  pro- 
duction on  the  markets  within  a  short  period,  as  at  present. 
Such  orderly  marketing,  with  some  sequential  elimination 
of  middlemen,  would  result,  the  farmers  explain,  in  mutual 
benefits  to  themselves  and  the  consumers  of  their  products. 
They  also  contend  that  amendment  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
in  their  favor  would  merely  enable  them  to  do  with  the 
sanction  of  law  what  the  manufacturing  industries  do 
notwithstanding  the  law. 

But  right  or  wrong,  privileged  or  not,  the  present  out- 
look is  that  the  farmers  are  going  to  get  from  Congress 
a  large  measure  of  what  they  demand. 

Prices  in  Germany 

THE  best  hotels  in  Berlin  are  now  charging  from  $1.20 
to  $2.50  per  day  for  a  single  room,  cheap  enough  in 
view  of  the  accommodations,  but  even  these  prices  shock 
a  man  who  has  come  from  Frankfort,  where  he  paid  $1, 
or  from  Munich,  where  he  paid  80  cents,  stopping  in  each 
place  at  the  most  expensive  hotel  in  the  city.    From  Berlin 
to  Weimar  or  Eisenach  or  any  other  small  town  the  tran- 
sition ranges  by  no  means  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous in  the  matter  of  comfort,  but  it  does  in  point  of  price. 
The  Fiirstenhof  in  Weimar  charges  from  25  cents  up  for  a 
single  room,  the  Golden  Lion  in  Eisenach  from  15  cents  up. 
Meals    cost    proportionately.      The    standard    breakfast    of 
coff'ee,  rolls,  and  butter  costs  from  6  to   15  cents;   dinner 
consisting  of  soup,  fish,  meat  and  vegetables,  and  dessert 
ranges  from  20  to  60  cents;  supper,  almost  invariably,  must 
be  ordered  from  the  card.     According  to  the  Speisenkarte 
of    a    first-class    Munich    restaurant    on    October    5,   the 
visitor  might  order  a  thick  or  thin  soup  for  2  or  2%  cents, 
pike  or  halibut  for  14  or  16,  a  salad  for  2  or  4,  an  omelet 
for  12  or  14,  pork  roast  with  salad  for  12,  roast  beef  with 
spinach  for  12  or  with  a  variety  of  vegetables  for  16,  filet 
beefsteak  with  a  fried  egg  on  top  of  it  for  18,  roast  goose 
with  salad  for  15,  cold  ham,  beef,  pork,  veal,  or  fowl  for 
12  or   15.     The  wine  card  of  the  same  restaurant  starts 
with  a  vin  ordinaire  at  13  cents  a  bottle  and  then  lists, 
among  other  wines,  Niersteiner  at  23  and  25,  Liebfraumilch 
at  28,  Zeltinger  Schlossberg  at  36,  Brauneberger  and  Hoch- 
heimer  at  54;    St.  Emilion  and  St.  Julien  cost  28  and  3(5 
cents,  1917  Sauterne  54,  Italian  vermouth  and  Madeira  54. 
Such  is  the  present  cost  of  living  in   German  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  general.     German  pensions  ask  from  30  to 
80  cents  a  day  for  room  and  board  from  those  who  can 
stand  a  constant  diet  of  potatoes,  salads  of  unfathomable 
contents,  and  cabbage,  cabbage,  cabbage.     One  crafty  pen- 
sion on  the   Kurfiirstendamm  in   Berlin   is  trying  to  lure 
Americans   with   a   flat   rate   of   "a   dollar   a   day  without 
regard  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange"!    If  eating  and 

sleeping  were  the  only  factors  of  living  in  Germany . 

Weimar,  Germany  GEORGE  M.  Priest 


November  12,  1921 
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As  a  Child  Reads 

By  Emily  Z.  Friedkin 


CHILDREN  are  commonly  dogmatic.  With  them  it  is 
not  so  much  whether  an  opinion  is  right  or  wrong 
but  whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  one  they  know. 
In  a  word,  children  would  not  hanker  for  a  Hyde  Park; 
to  them  the  knowledge  that  there  is  more  than  one  true 
way  of  thinking  and  doing  a  thing  comes  hard. 

And  what  more  seductive  means  of  gaining  this  desidera- 
tum than  Daniel's?  Daniel,  you  want  to  know,  is  a  boy 
of  nine  who  lives  in  Montclair  with  his  bookseller-father, 
his  mother,  and  his  five-year-old  sister  Nancy.  The  way  of 
Daniel's  parents  is  to  have  books  in  the  home  and  let 
Daniel  discover  for  himself.  Not  an  incurious  child,  Daniel 
has  learned  well,  albeit  unconsciously,  that  others'  ways 
and  ideas  may  be  right. 

With  his  large  volume  of  Cinderella  on  his  lap  Daniel 
took  me  through  the  metamorphosis  of  a  lizard  into  a  foot- 
man by  way  of  Arthur  Rackham's  silhouette  illustrations. 
The  turn  of  pages  brought  him  to  a  black  witch  flying 
across  the  words  in  haste  to  transform  commonplace  things 
into  wondrous  ones  for  Cinderella's  joy. 

Daniel  hauled  out  another  large,  illustrated  book,  the  old 
French  Fairy  Tales  retold  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 
Standing  up  behind  my  kneeling  figure  he  watched  over 
my  shoulder.  Here  was  Dulac's  version — a  different  con- 
ception from  Rackham's — but  no  less  imaginative  and  beau- 
tiful. In  Dulac's  drawings,  so  fancifully  lined  and  wist- 
fully or  weirdly  tinted,  Cinderella's  benefactor  is  a  lovely 
fairy  with  raiment  of  diaphanous  hue  so  unlike  Rackham's 
and  the  more  traditional  notion  of  the  witch-like  god- 
mother. In  a  word,  Dulac  has  made  the  witch  herself  be- 
witching.    So  has  the  author  of  this  edition  with  his 

Moral 
Better  than  wealth  or  art, 

Jewels  or  a  painted  face. 
It  is  when  a  natural  heart. 

Inhabits  its  natural  place. 

And  beats  at  a  natural  pace. 
Another 
Yet  youth  that  is  poor  of  purse. 

No  matter  how  witty  or  handsome, 
Will  find  its  talents  no  worse 

For  a  godmamma  to  advance  'em. 

With  their  books  Daniel  and  Nancy  can  wander  the 
world.  The  fairy  tales  of  England,  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Arabia  bring  them 
into  more  than  the  supposed  realm  of  the  random  and  sur- 
prisingly similar  fancies  of  viriters  for  the  nursery  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  This  origin  for  the  stories  is  an  invention 
not  borne  out  by  such  scholarly  researches  as  Anatole 
France's,  the  fruits  of  which  he  gives  us  with  his  inimitable 
charm  and  erudition  in  that  chapter  on  Fairy  Tales  in  "My 
Friend's  Book."  The  -tales  are  the  persisting  fragments 
and  variants  of  the  primitive  nature-myths  and  heathen 
poems;  they  deduce  from  the  ancient  gods  themselves. 
Anatole  France  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  resemblances 
are  due  not  to  the  continuous  interchange  of  ideas  between 
the  peoples  concerned  but  rather   because   the   narratives 


come  from  a  great  original  epos  which  belonged  to  the 
human  family  as  a  whole  before  its  separation  into  its 
several  parts. 

But  it  is  enough  for  the  children  that  in  their  modern 
forms  these  fables  give  their  imaginations  free  play  as  they 
have  fired  the  talents  of  Kay  Neilsen,  Willy  Pogany,  Dulac, 
Jean  de  Bosschere,  Rackham,  Bilibin,  and  Harry  Clarke  to 
creative  genius. 

From  contacts  with  the  immemorial  folk-lore  of  the 
nations  the  children  go  for  knowledge  of  their  modern  life 
to  the  Twin  books.  With  the  twins  they  live  in  Iceland, 
Holland,  France,  or  Sparta  and  learn  from  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins  what  to  do  in  different  lands  and  how  and  why 
they  do  it.  This  series  is,  as  a  whole,  commendable;  they 
are  well-wrritten  volumes  and  appealing  because  they  have 
atmosphere  and  excitement;  their  illustrations  are  simple 
outline  drawings  by  the  author. 

Even  so  far  you  can  see,  can  you  not,  that  Daniel's 
and  Nancy's  library  is  perfect  soil  to  dispel  prejudice  and 
to  grow  a  cosmopolite?  Although  there  is  no  evidence, 
happily,  of  deliberately  influencing  and  teaching  the  chil- 
dren, their  father  is  conscious  of  a  purpose  and  significance 
in  his  children's  books. 

Because  the  attractiveness  of  life  and  books  have  not 
been  spoilt  for  them  by  moralizing,  the  children  were  play- 
ing quite  unconcernedly  with  their  tracks  and  trains  in 
the  corner  of  the  room.  "Would  you  like  to  be  an  engi- 
neer?" I  asked  Daniel. 

"No,"  Daniel  answered  without  diverting  his  attention 
from  his  toys.  Daniel  didn't  know  he  was  being  inter- 
viewed. 

Then  a  visitor  told  the  boy  of  an  engineer  who  con- 
structed plans  for  a  bridge  and  became  a  millionaire  over 
night ! 

"What's  a  millionaire?"  Daniel  looked  up  into  her  face 
until  the  reply  came,  "A  man  who  has  a  million  dollars." 

"Oh,"  said  Daniel  nonchalantly,  busying  himself  with  his 
train  curving  round  the  track. 

If  you  told  me  this  I  should  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  it, 
to  call  it  chimerical.  Such  divine  ignorance!  You  call  it 
folly?  Then  you  have  never  understood  nor  said  with 
Stevenson,  "For  God's  sake,  give  me  the  young  man  who 
has  brains  enough  to  make  a  fool  of  himself!" 

Librarians  and  booksellers  tell  of  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  the  "know-how-to,"  the  "realistic,"  in  short, 
the  "useful"  book  for  boys  and  girls,  which  did  not  lead  me 
to  anticipate  this  beatitude,  this  felicitous  indifference  and 
ignorance  of  millions  of  money.  Yes,  Daniel  is  impracti- 
cal. .  He  will,  doubtless,  pay  too  much  for  his  whistle  and, 
like  Moses,  in  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  buy  green  spec- 
tacles. Then  he  will  learn  that  he  must  not  altogether 
despise  this  wherewithal  to  purchase  and  that  a  modicum 
of  money  is  needful  to  live  and  enjoy  life.  But  his  accu- 
mulation will  be  beyond  that  of  the  eminently  sane  and 
striving  citizens  in  our  midst  who  have  theirs  in  banks  and 
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bonds  out  of  which  the  bottoms  may  fall.     His  storehouse 
is  his  mind  and  imagination. 

There  is  a  refreshing  absence  of  the  book-ridden  child 
in  Daniel.  Indeed,  neither  of  the  children  is  of  the  chlo- 
rotic  type;  they're  healthy,  scrappy  youngsters,  everything 
you  wouldn't  include  under  the  invidious  term  "highbrow." 
Daniel  knows  most  of  "Gulliver's  Travels"  "by  heart"  and 
he  has  voyaged  with  Stevenson  and  been  lost  with  Hudson 
and  wandered  Wonderland  with  Alice,  but  he  tells  you 
about  them  with  a  spontaneity  which  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  recitativeness.  Nancy's  favorites  are  the  Russian 
Fairy  Tales,  Hugh  Lofting's  "Dr.  Doolittle,"  and  the  child- 
poems  of  Walter  de  la  Mare  and  Stevenson. 

Criticism  has  been  directed  against  our  schools  because 
although  they  teach  the  child  how  to  read  they  do  not  teach 
him  to  read.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the  child  cannot  be 
taught  but  must  be  seduced?  I  know  that  this  is  so  with 
Billy,  who,  because  he  is  nine  years  old  and  considers  him- 
self quite  a  man,  tries  to  dissuade  me  from  reading  to  him 
from,  say,  Oscar  Wilde's  Fairy  Tales.  They're  girl's 
stories,  he  says.  But  the  ultimatum  is:  Oscar  Wilde  or 
nothing.  And  Billy  accepts.  Then  the  following  evening 
he  requests,  a  bit  sheepishly  but  with  never  a  suggestion 
of  a  sneer,  "the  same  kind  of  story  you  told  me  last  night." 
He  not  only  finished  and  reread  "Robin  Hood"  after  an 
aural  introduction  to  it  but  altered  the  manner  of  his 
speech  to  imitate  Pyle,  falling  into  such  an  incongruity  as 
"  'I'll  throw  mine  ball  to  yon  base,'  quoth  Billy."  Left  to 
his  own  devices  Billy  is  not  so  apt  to  subsist  on  whole 
series  of  trash  manufactured  in  poor  English  around 
mediocre  adventures. 

Daniel's  mother  tells  me  that  she  can  always  recognize 
the  child  who  has  been  read  to  and  the  child  who  has  been 
neglected.      The    children    of    the   neighborhood    frequentlj' 


are  present  when  Daniel  and  Nancy  are  hearing  storie? 
told,  but  only  a  few  of  them  remain.  Many  parents  don't 
see  the  necessity  for  bothering  to  read  to  their  children 
although  they  feed  them,  patiently  enough,  through  their 
infancy.  Is  it  because  the  latter  is  instinct  and  the  former 
intelligence? 

Nor  do  books  need  to  be  bowdlerized  as  if  they  were  so 
much  milk  to  be  diluted  for  babes.  There  is,  among  the 
minority  of  parents  concerned  with  whether  and  what  their 
children  read,  a  feeling  tantamount  to  an  aversion  against 
books  of  battles  and  of  fairies  and  outlaws  and  pirates  and 
of  ridiculous  nonsense  because  of  fear  of  corruption  and 
uselessness.  The  child-mind,  at  once  innocent  and  unmoral, 
with  its  double  faculty  of  loving  mystery  and  detail  and 
of  interpreting  these  literally  and  imaginatively,  has  no 
such  reaction.  The  child  doesn't  want  mere  prettification; 
he  is  more  apt  to  be  like  the  lad  of  eleven  who  asked  the 
librarian  for  "a  book  to  make  me  shiver,  please."  For  up- 
wards of  the  space  of  an  hour  I  watched  him,  seated  more 
in  air  than  on  the  chair  in  the  children's  room,  fascinated 
by  the  Dore  drawings  to  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  drawings 
ghastly  and  terrible  enough  to  be  horror's  own. 

Look  at  the  actual  witnessing  of  natural  horror  and 
cruelty  in  Hudson's  "Far  Away  and  Long  Ago,"  and  yet 
see  the  sanity  and  sweetness  of  the  man.  There  is  no  need 
for  patience  with  over-solicitous  protection  of  the  child  from 
life,  in  the  activities  either  of  its  imagination  or  of  its  en- 
vironment. For  hasn't  a  boy's  soul  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  as 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said,  adding  that  "those  who  go  to 
the  devil  in  youth,  with  anji;hing  like  a  fair  chance,  were 
probably  little  worth  saving  from  the  first.  They  must 
have  been  feeble  fellows — creatures  made  of  putty  and 
pack-thread,  without  steel  or  fire,  anger  or  true  joyfulness, 
in  their  composition." 

Besides,  forbidding  a  child  to  read  a  book  is  certain  in- 
centive to  read  just  that  book.  That's  why,  Daniel's  mother 
told  me,  when — and  if — Daniel  wants  to  read  dime  detec- 
tive stories,  he'll  get  them.  More  than  that,  they'll  be  read 
aloud  to  him,  a  sure  way  of  showing  up  their  shoddiness. 
Daniel  will  then,  no  doubt,  prefer  Poe  for  detective  storie? 
and  Scott  for  tales  of  robberj'.  For  their  stories  are  told 
in  a  stj^le  worthy  of  his  past  i-eading,  which  has  been  of 
cadenced  rather  than  careless  prose.  He  will  prefer  tales 
with  a  proportion  of  hardships  and  glories,  rather  than 
records  of  successes  turned  out  by  the  yard  like  ribbon. 
Great  books,  as  we  know  them,  were  not  written  to  measure. 
They  were  written  in  the  love  of  the  work  and  in  the  love 
of  the  story,  and  their  writers  were  poets.  Daniel,  with 
his  growing  knowledge  of  truth  and  beauty,  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  a  poet  himself. 


To  a  Little  Girl 

You  taught  me  ways  of  gracefulness  and  fash- 
ions of  address. 
The  mode  of  plucking  pansies  and  the  art  of  sow- 
ing cress. 
And  how  to  handle  puppies,  with  propitiatory  pats 
For   mother    dogs,   and    little    acts    of   courtesy   to 
cats. 

0  connoisseur  of  pebbles,  coloi'ed  leaves  and  trick- 
ling rills, 

Whom  seasons  fit  as  do  the  sheaths  that  wrap  the 
daffodils. 

Whose     eyes'     divine     expectancy     foretells     some 
starry  goal, 

You  taught  me  here  docility — and  how  to  save  my 
soul. 

Helen  Parry  Eden 

In  The  Home  Book  of  Verse 
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Strauss  and  His  Music 

^^''itll  Some  Account  of  Recitals  by  Zimbalist  and  Vecsey 

By  Charles  Henry  Meltzer 


IT  is  the  duty  of  all  critics  who  respect  themselves  to 
discriminate  between  art  and  the  creators  or  interpre- 
ters of  art.  They  should  be  careful  not  to  allow  mere 
personal  issues  to  affect  them  when  they  voice  their  judg- 
ments. At  times  this  is  less  easy  than  it  seems.  For  critics 
are  not  saints.  They  are  all  human.  And  there  are  cases 
in  which  they  must  find  it  hard  to  praise  the  achievements 
of  some  artists  who  offend  them. 

As  an  example,  take  the  case  of  Madame  Gadski,  who 
reappeared  some  nights  ago  in  a  Wagnerian  recital,  which, 
as  I  hear,  was  well  attended  by  the  Germans  and  pro-Ger- 
mans of  New  York.  Another  case  in  point  is  that  of 
Richard  Strauss,  who  is  notoriously  unfriendly  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  the  first  instance  I  avoided  the  temptation  to  confound 
art  with  such  trifling  things  as  decency  and  patriotic  feel- 
ing by  ignoring  the  recital.  But  Strauss  is  too  important  to 
be  slighted.  We  may  admire  him  or  dislike  him — I  do  both 
— but  he  compels  attention.  Though  over-rated,  I  believe, 
as  a  composer,  and  not  the  great,  outstanding  figure  we 
once  thought  him,  he  is,  beyond  doubt,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception say,  of  Schoenberg,  the  most  skilled  musician  Ger- 
many has  so  far  had  to  show  since  Wagner's  day. 

He  gave  the  first  of  his  projected  concerts  here  on 
Monday  of  last  week,  when  every  foot  of  space  in  the  vast 
Carnegie  Hall  auditorium  was  filled  with  listeners.  His 
work,  both  his  compositions  and  conducting,  was  applauded 
wildly.  And,  to  a  large  extent,  his  triumph  was  deserved. 
As  a  conductor  he  is  still  one  of  a  few.  He  is  dignified 
and  simple  and  impressive.  He  does  not  worry  one  with 
needless  tricks  and  gestures.  Each  movement  of  his  baton 
has  a  meaning.  His  programme  was  made  up  of  his  own 
works,  and  he  directed  the  performance  of  those  works 
with  fine  restraint;  with  tact  and  balance,  and  with  clear 
authority;  at  moments,  too,  with  splendid  eloquence.  Our 
own  conductors  might  take  lessons  from  him,  not  only  as  to 
how  they  should  comport  themselves  as  directors  of  or- 
chestras, but  also  as  to  how  they  should  interpret. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  inventor,  the  "Don  Juan" 
tone-poem  lost  much  of  its  inherent  tawdriness.  It  put  on 
richness  and  grew  more  expressive  than  it  seemed  last 
season,  when  it  had  sounded  rather  hackneyed,  thin,  and 
stale.  The  weak  spots  in  the  score  were  hidden,  and 
some  passages  were  lent  real  poetry.  But,  as  might  have 
been  prophesied,  it  was  in  his  rendering  of  "Till  Eulen- 
spiegel's  Merry  Pranks"  that  Strauss  did  best.  The  com- 
poser has  himself  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  quaint 
rogue  who  inspired  the  work — a  rogue  who  is  supposed  to 
"have  recognized  his  faults  as  an  ape  or  owl  does  when  he 
views  himself  in  a  mirror."  Till's  pranks  and  jests  are 
household  words  to  Germans.  They  are  suggested  in  the 
score  with  genuine  skill.  The  music  is  informed  with  wit 
and  irony.  And  these  were  brought  out  most  effectively 
at  many  points  by  the  conductor  and  his  thoroughly 
trained  followers. 

Till  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and,  if  the 
legend  woven  round  him  may  be  trusted,  was  sentenced  to 
the  gallows  but  escaped.  Strauss,  taking  liberties,  sug- 
gests in  his  tone-poem  that  Till  perished.  His  rogue  is 
hanged,  and,  after  his  demise,  we  get  an  epilogue — Strauss 
has  evolved  some  more  pretentious  works.  But  his  "Till 
Eulenspiegel"  seems  to  some  of  us  his  most  successful  and 
delightful  effort. 

To  complete  his  programme,  Strauss  gave  a  performance 
of  his  "Domestic  Symphony"  devoted,  in  a  disrespectful 
mood,  to  the  trite  incidents  of  daily  family  life. 


Besides  his  orchestral  concerts,  during  his  short  stay  in 
the  United  States  Strauss  is  to  favor  us  with  a  series  of 
recitals  at  which  he  will  have,  as  an  interpreter,  Elena 
Gerhardt,  and  a  new  soprano  whom  he  has  brought  from 
Germany,  Elisabeth  Schumann.  It  may  be  hoped  that  when 
he  leaves  these  uncultured  shores — with  many  dollars — he 
will  refrain,  at  least  for  the  next  year  or  two,  from  in- 
sults to  Americans.  It  may  be  hoped,  too,  that  his  ad- 
mirers in  this  country  will  let  us  look  on  him,  while  he  re- 
mains with  us,  not  as  a  German  superman  (which  he  is 
not),  but  as  an  artist  who  in  his  own  way  and  field  can 
claim  a  hearing,  just  as  Vincent  d'Indy  claims  one. 

And  talking  of  recitals,  among  others  we  had  one  by 
Efrem  Zimbalist.  The  programme — not  the  best  he  could 
have  chosen — included  Binding's  showy  and  exacting  Suite 
(presto,  adagio  and  tempo  giusto)  in  A  minor;  Schelling's 
Concerto  ("bristling  with  technical  difficulties  in  two  of  the 
three  movements)  ;  and  the  performer's  Phantasy  on  the 
"Coq  d'Or"  of  Rimsky-Korsakaff.  Mr.  Zimbalist  did  very 
well  indeed  in  his  legato  work,  and  not  so  well  in  certain 
brilliant  episodes.  His  tone  was  now  and  then  the  least  bit 
scratchy. 

To  be  less  than  nearly  perfect  as  a  soloist  on  the  concert 
boards  to-day  is  to  brave  failure.  We  have  been  spoiled  by 
hearing  countless  great  interpreters.  And  now  we  turn 
away  from  virtuosi  who,  in  a  simpler  time  than  ours, 
would  have  been  hailed  as  marvels.  Before  last  week  six 
violinists  of  high  rank  might  have  contented  us.  To  these 
we  may  now  add  a  gifted  seventh.  In  Ferenc  Vecsey  we 
have  heard  a  violinist  who,  in  five  years  or  so,  may  rival 
even  Kreisler.  Some  may  remember  him  as  a  boy  prodigy, 
who  appeared  here  with  success  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman.  Since  then,  and  until 
lately,  he  has  studied  hard.  His  reappearance,  after 
many  years,  at  Carnegie  Hall  the  other  day  was  an 
event  of  real  importance.  He  is  still  young  and 
rather  lacking  in  expressive  power.  But  he  has  merits 
of  a  quite  unusual  kind.  Among  them  I  name  first  his 
lovely  tone  and  next  his  most  remarkable  facility.  He 
plays  with  finish  and  with  charming  taste.  His  pianissimi 
astonish  and  delight  one.  His  trills  are  flawless  and  though 
once  or  twice  his. high  notes  sounded  slightly  flat  or  sharp, 
his  intonation  as  a  rule  was  ver^  true.  As  I  have  hinted, 
he  has  not  yet  the  ability  to  interpret  feeling  of  a  deep  or 
poignant  kind.  But  give  him  time,  and  life  itself  will 
teach  him  much.  To  express  deep  feeling  one  must  have 
lived  much,  perhaps,  and  loved  much.  One  must,  above 
all,  have  known  suffering  and  sorrow. 

The  works  which  Mr.  Vecsey  played  did  not  call  for  emo- 
tional profundity — a  well-worn  Bach  Chaconne  and  the 
Concerto  in  D  minor  of  Vieuxtemps.  His  programme 
seemed  to  me  extremely  dull,  and  there  was  little  besides 
imitative  art  in  three  Caprices  of  his  own  ("The  Cascade," 
"The  Wind,"  and  a  "Staccato")  to  lend  it  brightness. 

At  the  first  concert  of  the  season  the  reorganized  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  performed  nothing  new.  Since  last 
spring  the  most  venerable  of  our  Symphony  organizations 
has  been  strengthened  (or  at  all  events  enlarged)  by  the 
absorption  of  some  members  of  what  was,  for  a  short  time, 
the  National  Symphony.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  say  much  in 
detail  of  the  remodelled  orchestra,  which  will  this  year  have 
less  to  fight  against  than  formerly.  The  conductors  of 
the  Philharmonic  will  again  be  Mr.  Stransky  and  Mr.  Had- 
ley,  with  Mr.  Mengelberg  as  an  illustrious  guest  conductor 
and  Mr.  Bodanzky  to  direct  some  extra  concerts  at  the 
Metropolitan. 


The  Great  Conference 

UPON  the  outcome  of  the  great  international 
gathering  at  Washington  are  centered  hopes  and 
fears  to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.  Al- 
though nobody  has  the  slightest  expectation  that  its 
labors  will  result  in  a  definitive  solution  of  the  world's 
greatest  problem — the  prevention  of  war— yet  it  is  felt, 
and  justly  felt,  that  a  clear  and  substantial  step  towards 
that  end  must  be  made  if  the  Conference  is  not  to  be  a 
melancholy  and  disgraceful  failure. 

To  the  success  of  the  Conference  two  things  are 
equally  essential.  There  must  be  a  profound  realiza- 
tion of  the  high  end  to  which  the  Conference  is  dedi- 
cated; and  there  must  be  a  sober  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  utmost  practical  sagacity  in  dealing  with 
conditions  as  they  exist  is  an  indispensable  means  to 
the  attainment  of  that  end.  High  purpose  without  prac- 
tical sagacity  will  not  suffice  to  show  the  way  in  which 
any  of  the  great  obstacles  with  which  the  Conference 
will  have  to  grapple  can  be  removed;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  practical  sagacity  without  high  purpose  will  not 
suffice  to  supply  the  driving  power  which  is  necessary 
actually  to  effect  their  removal. 

Upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  represented 
in  their  press  and  in  their  public  men,  rests  a  duty 
incomparably  less  difficult  than  that  which  rests  upon 
the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  yet  comparable 
with  it  in  importance.  Not  only  is  the  Conference 
held  at  our  national  capital,  but  its  inception  at  the 
hands  of  our  President  necessarily  makes  its  success 
or  failure  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  stamp  put  upon 
it  by  the  actions  and  the  attitude  of  the  representatives 
of  our  Government.  Those  actions  and  that  attitude 
cannot  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  spirit  which  is  shown, 
or  which  seems  to  be  shown,  by  the  American  people. 
And  it  should  be  clear,  we  think,  to  all  right-minded 
men  what  ought  to  be  the  character,  and  what  the 
limits,  of  that  influence.  Every  one  of  us  ought,  so 
far  as  in  him  lies,  to  strengthen  the  feeling  that  the 
American  people  are  counting  on  the  Conference  to 
achieve  what  all  the  world  will  I'ecognize  as  a  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  peace.  And  along  with  this  de- 
votion to  the  great  end  should  go  a  proper  modesty 
as  to  the  means.  We  must  assume — and  for  this  as- 
sumption there  is  solid  ground — that  the  President  and 
the  American  delegates  are  sincerely  devoted  to  that 
purpose;  and,  unless  substantial  evidence  appears  to 
the  contrary,  we  must  assume  that  they  are  going  about 
that  purpose  in  the  best  way  which  is  open  under  the 
circumstances. 

Of  the  broadest  aspects  of  the  Conference,  there  are 
two  which,  at  this  opening  stage,  should  be  present  in 
the  minds  of  all  of  us.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  there  are  two  great  reasons  why  the 
endeavor  to  place  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  on  a 
footing  favorable  to  permanent  peace  is  of  more  fun- 
damental  importance   than   the   endeavor  to   effect   an 


agreement  for  the  limitation  of  armaments.  The  first 
reason  is  that  persistent  causes  of  international  dis- 
content or  enmity  are  almost  sure  in  the  end  to  break 
through  any  barriers  which  an  agreement  to  limit 
armaments  may  set  up;  the  second  is  that  even  if  the 
limits  are  strictly  observed,  the  stupendous  develop- 
ment of  new  agencies  of  destruction  which  are  quite 
independent  of  armament  may  make  the  limitations 
futile  in  their  practical  effect.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
limitation  of  armaments  is  not  important;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  of  tremendous  importance  both  in  its  saving 
of  frightful  economic  waste  and  in  its  moral  effect. 
But  the  removal  of  underlying  causes  of  strife  is  of 
still  more  vital  importance. 

The  second  aspect  which  we  have  in  mind  has  ref- 
erence to  our  new  realization  of  what  any  future  great 
war  must  mean.  The  war  which  laid  Europe  waste 
during  four  terrible  years  surpassed  in  horror  and 
destructiveness  anything  that  the  world  had  thereto- 
fore imagined;  but,  incredible  as  it  would  have  seemed 
in  advance,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  three 
years  that  have  since  passed  have  opened  up  vistas  of 
destruction  in  any  future  world  war  so  appalling  as  to 
make  even  the  experiences  that  we  have  undergone 
seem  trifling  in  comparison.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Conference  will  not  for  a  moment  lose 
sight  of  the  awful  significance  of  this  fact;  that  when- 
ever any  danger  of  failure  may  loom  up  they  shall  be 
braced  in  their  determination  to  overcome  it  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  stupendous  stake  which  mankind  has 
in  the  result;  and  that,  armed  at  once  with  a  high 
purpose  to  succeed  and  a  profound  sense  of  the  awful 
consequences  which  would  be  invited  by  failure,  they 
will  rise  superior  to  all  difficulties  and  make  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  of  1921  an  event  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  mankind. 

Prime  Factors  at  Washington 

To  ease  the  strong  of  their  iurdcn; 
To  help  the  weak  in   their  need. 

THESE  words  of  Rudyard  Kipling  might  well  serve 
as  the  motto  of  the  momentous  Conference  that 
begins  this  week  at  Washington.  To  the  little 
group  of  distinguished  statesmen  gathered  there,  rep- 
resenting great  nations,  myriads  look  with  eager  hope, 
praying  that  their  efforts  to  lift  heavy  burdens  and 
dispel  corroding  fears  may  be  crowned  with  success. 
The  conditions  surrounding  the  Conference  are  pro- 
pitious. The  fierce  passions  bred  of  war  have  some- 
what abated,  while  its  aftermath  of  ruin  and  despair 
is  more  clearly  realized.  More  important  still,  the  Con- 
ference has  not  met  to  find  a  panacea  for  all  the  troubles 
that  vex  the  world,  but  to  make  a  practical  beginning 
in  solving  those  near  at  hand. 

During  the  past  two  months  we  have  endeavored  to 
analyze  basically  the  problems  implied  in  the  agenda 
of  the  Conference,  problems  upon  the  solution  of  which 
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hangs  its  success  or  failure.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
sought  to  suggest  lines  of  constructive  policy  calcu- 
lated to  meet  these  problems.  Now  that  the  Confer- 
ence is  about  to  begin  its  work  and  the  eyes  of  all  are 
upon  it,  we  regard  as  useful  and  timely  a  review  of 
the  situation  that  confronts  it  and  a  brief  survey  of 
the  issues  involved. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  to  call  a  halt 
in  the  ruinous  race  in  competitive  armament,  especially 
naval  armament.  To  achieve  this  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  causes  of  competitive  armament. 
No  one  but  a  fool  would  suggest  disarmament  as  a  cure 
for  the  conflicts  of  interest  that  give  rise  to  it.  If  these 
conflicts  are  not  harmonized,  the  war  that  would  sooner 
or  later  ensue  would  be  all  the  more  terrible  and  costly 
because  of  disarmament.  Today  but  three  navies  sur- 
vive, the  British,  the  American,  and  the  Japanese. 
They  are  concerned  with  but  one  ocean,  the  Pacific. 
Therefore  any  limitation  or  reduction  of  naval  arma- 
ment must  depend  upon  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  respective  interests  of  these  three  nations  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  This  is  the  real  work  of  the 
Conference. 

We  maintain  that  the  prime  requisites  for  success  in 
this  work  are  mutual  confidence  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  justice  rather  than  bargaining  as  the 
basis  of  settlements.  We  appeal  therefore  to  the  press 
not  to  endanger  the  work  of  the  Conference  by  arous- 
ing unwarranted  suspicions  or  stimulating  national 
animosities.  We  also  appeal  to  the  public  not  to  hamper 
or  compromise  the  efforts  of  our  own  delegates  by  a 
wave  of  hysterical  disarmament  emotion.  This  is 
neither  a  revival  meeting  nor  a  poker  game ;  it  is  rather 
a  council  of  insurance  experts  called  to  examine  risks, 
eliminate  hazards,  and  reduce  rates.  Remember  that 
there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  of  our  country  more 
anxious  to  succeed  in  attaining  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
ference than  the  men  who  represent  us  there,  and  few 
if  any  better  fitted  to  do  so. 

The  backbone  of  the  Conference,  the  only  sure 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  lasting  settlement 
and  assure  relief  from  the  increasing  burden  of  naval 
armament,  is  an  Anglo-American  entente.  We  believe 
this  exists;  if  it  does  not,  the  outlook  is  dark.  There 
is  in  existence  an  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  the  chief 
reasons  for  which  disappeared  with  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many and  the  collapse  of  Russia.  There  are  business 
interests  in  England  and  the  Far  East  that  would 
continue  to  utilize  it  for  the  division  of  the  spoils  of 
China  between  the  two  countries;  Japan  intimates  that 
it  protects  Britain  in  India.  But  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  statesmen  of  England  and  of  the 
Dominions  now  see  the  danger  of  a  compact  that  would 
first  serve  Japanese  imperialism  only  to  lead  to  a  Jap- 
anese hegemony  in  Asia  that  would  threaten  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Common  language  and  traditions,  com- 
mon interests,  and  above  all,  common  ideals  of  justice 
and  public  welfare,  all  make  for  a  working  entente  to 
avert  this  danger,  while  not  in  any  way  infringing  the 
legitimate  interests  of  Japan. 

Have  we  a  quarrel  with  Japan,  and  if  so  can  it  be 
composed?  The  belief  that  there  is  a  conflict  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  present  competition  in  navy 
building.  If  Japan  should  stop  her  navy  construction 
tomorrow,  America  would  stop  also.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  country  could  hope  to  carry  on  offensive 


war  against  the  other  across  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean,  unless  perchance  new  discoveries  in  air  and 
chemical  warfare  should  make  it  possible.  Where  then 
the  danger?  America  has  rights  and  interests  in  the 
Pacific  which  other  nations  are  bound  to  respect.  Japan 
occupies  an  almost  invulnerable  strategic  position  and 
seems  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  this,  under  the 
plea  of  economic  necessity,  to  satisfy  imperialistic  am- 
bitions which  conflict  with  our  rights  and  interests. 
The  field  primarily  is  China,  but  the  control  of  the 
Pacific  is  involved.  While  the  need  of  the  Japanese 
population  for  room  in  which  to  expand  is  doubtless 
exaggerated — since  the  Japanese  do  not  willingly  emi- 
grate to  the  regions  concerned — and  while  we  see  no 
reason  why  for  the  obtaining  of  food  stuffs  and  raw 
materials  she  should  require  occupation  or  annexation 
of  territory,  good  sense  and  consideration  of  practical 
realities  demand  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  intex'fere 
with  Japan  in  certain  rights  and  privileges  already 
acquired.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  be  knights-errant 
in  the  defense  of  China,  certainly  not  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  go  to  the  limit  of  war  in  protecting  her. 
We  can  demand  that  hereafter  the  doctrine  of  the  open 
door  be  strictly  observed  and  China's  integrity  be  re- 
spected. At  the  same  time  we  must  view  sympathet- 
ically Japan's  special  problem  and  avoid  offending  her 
national  dignity. 

China  is  a  great  mystery.  There  are  within  her 
limits  four  hundred  million  industrious,  pacific  people, 
crystallized  in  tradition.  Like  bubbles  on  the  surface 
are  two  rival  Governments  and  many  independent  bands 
following  rival  leaders.  The  situation  is  ripe  for  a 
universal  Boxer  outbreak.  It  would  be  easy  to  precipi- 
tate the  general  militarization  of  China,  the  prospect 
of  which  is  appalling.  The  only  way  out  seems  to  be 
for  the  nations  together  to  aid  some  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  ^restore  order  and  then  assist  the  Chinese  in 
their  own  economic  development,  turning  their  energy 
and  keen  ability  into  peaceful  channels.  This  can  not 
be  done  unless  all  are  willing  for  the  future  to  forgo 
claims  to  special  privilege  and  exclusive  spheres  of 
influence. 

A  lasting  settlement  of  Far  Eastern  problems  can 
not  be  made  without  due  regard  for  the  rights  and 
interests  of  Russia.  Siberia,  with  a  vigorous  and 
progressive  white  population  of  eleven  millions,  of 
whom  a  million  and  a  half  inhabit  the  eastern  portion, 
is  white  man's  Asia,  a  link  in  the  chain  of  white  civ- 
ilization around  the  world.  Japan  now  holds  her  Pa- 
cific border  and  seems  inclined  to  evacuate  only  on 
condition  of  the  retention  of  economic  domination.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  this  white  population  should  be 
subjected  to  yellow  control  or  its  outlet  to  the  sea  be 
cut  off.  A  restored  Russia  securely  planted  on  the 
Pacific  will  set  at  naught  the  strategic  naval  superior- 
ity which  Japan  owes  to  vast  intervening  stretches  of 
water,  and  is  the  one  sure  guarantee  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  China.  Secretary  Hughes's  declaration  that 
the  Conference  as  a  whole  must  assume  a  moral  trustee- 
ship for  the  rights  and  legitimate  interests  of  Russia 
during  the  period  of  her  disability  gives  assurance  that 
this  point,  perhaps  the  crux  of  the  whole  negotiation, 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  essential  and  outstanding 
issues  before  the  Conference.  Their  settlement  de- 
pends  upon  the  establishment  of  certain  broad  prin- 
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ciples,  an  end  to  be  achieved  only  by  frank  and  confi- 
dential discussion  in  the  Conference.  Once  practical 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  these  questions,  and 
we  believe  it  can  be  reached,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
woi'k  out  a  progi'amme  of  naval  retrenchment  and  lim- 
itation in  which  all  will  concur. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  we  greet  you.  We 
invoke  God's  blessing  upon  your  labors.  We  are  con- 
fident that  you  will  not  disappoint  the  high  hopes  with 
which  good  men  everywhere  are  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  your  efforts. 

American  Diplomacy  Justified 

IT  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  American  diplomacy  and  to  draw  unflatter- 
ing comparisons  between  our  State  Department's 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  policy  and  that  of  cer- 
tain other  Governments,  notably  Great  Britain.  Ac- 
cording to  these  critics  we  are  sadly  handicapped  by 
ignorance  and  naivete  and  are  therefore  easy  marks  for 
our  astute  and  experienced  rivals.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  America  did  not  shine  in  the  peace  negotiations  at 
Paris,  but  this  was  the  result  of  the  personal  diplomacy 
of  President  Wilson  and  is  not  to  be  charged  against 
the  State  Department,  which  he  disregarded  and  over- 
rode. That  the  above  characterization  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  its  makers  is  far  from  just  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  recent  history  of  our  policy  toward  Russia. 
When  on  August  10,  1920,  Secretary  Colby  addressed 
to  the  Italian  Ambassador  a  letter  containing  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  attitude  of  our  Government 
toward  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Government,  the  policy 
announced  was  sharply  attacked  both  by  the  "liberal" 
journals  of  opinion  and  in  certain  financial  and  busi- 
ness circles.  It  was  asserted  that  this  policy  was  not 
"realistic";  that  in  laying  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
moral  aspect  of  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Government, 
the  ethical  character  of  which  did  not  concern  us,  we 
were  simply  playing  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain 
and  other  commercial  rivals,  who  would  straightway 
take  advantage  of  our  stupid  simplicity  to  monopolize 
the  golden  opportunities  of  Russian  trade  which  we 
were  closing  to  ourselves.  It  was  further  noted  as  par- 
ticularly stupid  that  this  declaration  was  made  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Red  armies  were  at  the  doors  of 
Warsaw  and  Soviet  triumph  seemed  complete. 

The  outstanding  point  in  the  epoch-making  Colby 
statement  was  that  it  was  not  possible  to  recognize  the 
present  rulers  of  Russia  as  "a  Government  with  which 
the  relations  common  to  friendly  Governments  can  be 
maintained"  because  "the  existing  regime  in  Russia  is 
based  upon  the  negation  of  every  principle  of  honor 
and  good  faith"  and  that  "the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
regime  have  frequently  and  openly  boasted  that  they  are 
willing  to  sign  agreements  and  undertakings  with  for- 
eign Powers  while  not  having  the  slightest  intention  of 
observing  such  undertakings  or  carrying  out  such 
agreements."  The  note  further  stated  that,  through  the 
Third  International,  with  which  it  was  inextricably 
bound  up,  and  which  it  was  heavily  subsidizing,  the 
Soviet  Government  was  promoting  its  openly  avowed 
aim  of  Bolshevist  I'evolutions  throughout  the  world, 
and  "inevitably,  therefore,  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
Bolshevist  Government  would  become  a  channel  for  in- 


trigues and  the  propaganda  of  revolt  against  the  insti- 
tutions and  laws  of  countries  with  which  it  was  at 
peace,  which  would  be  an  abuse  of  friendship  to  which 
enlightened  Governments  can  not  subject  themselves." 
In  conclusion  the  note  refers  to  the  inevitable  arrival 
of  the  time  when  the  reason  and  self-respect  of  the 
Russian  people  would  address  a  challenge  to  "a  social 
philosophy  which  degrades  them  and  a  tyranny  which 
oppresses  them." 

The  policy  announced  by  Secretary  Colby,  and  since 
reiterated  and  amplified  by  Secretary  Hughes,  was 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  a  painstaking  exam- 
ination of  evidence.  Great  Britain  had  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  these  facts,  yet  the  British  Govern- 
ment deliberately  proceeded  to  conclude  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Government,  an  agreement  inter- 
preted in  the  British  High  Court  of  Appeals  as  de  facto 
recognition.  It  is  therefore  extremely  interesting  to 
read,  more  than  a  year  after  our  own  enlightened  an- 
nouncement, not  only  the  confession  of  Sir  Robert 
Home,  who  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Krasin, 
that  the  trade  agreement  was  a  farce  and  worthless, 
but  the  admission  of  the  London  Times  editorially 
that  the  British  policy  was  materially  disadvantageous 
and  morally  wrong.  In  sentences  that  burn,  this  edi- 
torial brings  home  to  the  British  Government  the  blun- 
ders of  its  Russian  policy,  and  each  charge  recalls  to 
mind  a  corresponding  statement  in  the  Colby  note.  The 
parallelism  is  extraordinary — had  the  British  authori- 
ties adopted  its  wise  attitude  they  would  have  been 
spared  the  humiliation  of  their  present  position.  As 
the  London  Times  says,  "the  policy  expressed  in  the 
Trade  Agreement  has  shown  itself  to  be  unprofitable, 
humiliating,  and  increasingly  dangerous,"  it  "affords 
no  protection  whatever  against  subversive  propaganda 
in  various  and  perilous  forms,"  and  "we  are  deprived 
by  the  Trade  Agreement  of  the  power  of  expressing  the 
moral  indignation  to  which  this  country  would  surely 
give  utterance  were  it  not  confused  and  embarrassed  by 
its  Government,  against  the  abominations  that  are  now 
being  committed  by  the  Bolshevists  in  this  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Russian  tragedy,  against  the  renewal  of  the 
worst  forms  of  terror,  and  against  the  cynical  defiance 
of  the  opinion  of  all  civilized  countries."  As  to  British 
policy,  "it  is  time  to  replace  it  by  measures  that  will 
display,  with  some  greater  regard  for  our  self-respect, 
the  difference  between  England  as  the  representative 
of  ordered  liberty  and  that  Bolshevist  tyranny  which  has 
ruined  and  degraded  Russia,  and  is  now  trampling  upon 
her  unspeakable  misery." 

All  of  which  tends  to  show  that  sound  moral  prin- 
ciple applied  to  ascertained  facts  forms  the  best  basis  J- 
for  enlightened  foreign  policy,  and  that  the  American 
people  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  showing  of  their  own 
State  Department  in  comparison  with  the  Foreign 
Offices  of  other  countries. 

Good  Roads  and  Green  Whiskers 

JULIUS  C^SAR  built  some  good  roads.  We  marvel 
how  good  they  must  have  been  when  we  find  re- 
mains of  them  to-day.  If  he  had  had  mastodons,  instead 
of  oxen,  horses  and  elephants,  to  draw  his  supply 
wagons,  or  if  he  had  tried  to  carry  a  whole  legion  on 
one  wagon,  his  road  would  have  been  reduced  to  powder. 
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Even  our  railways  keep  some  proportion  between 
strength  of  rails  and  weight  of  rolling  stock.  But 
as  to  roads.  First  we  built  flimsy  highways  that  were 
mussed  up  by  every  rain  storm.  Later  came  better 
roads  that  were  just  right  to  be  roughed  and  fluted 
and  plaited  into  ridges  by  the  passing  flivver.  Now  we 
have  stripped  to  the  waist  and  built  trucks  as  big  as 
a  house  to  destroy  those  good  roads.  Rule: — Always 
make  your  vehicles  heavy  enough  to  destroy  the  best 
roads  you  can  build.  Then  you  will  soon  be  back  where 
you  started,  with  no  decent  roads  at  all.  Motto  for 
Highway  Commissions: 

For  I  was  thinkiug  of  a  plan 

To  dye  one's  whiskeivs  green 
And  always  use  so  large  a  fan 

That  they  could  not  be  seen. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  roads,  made  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  whole  people,  and  paid  for  by  the 
people,  should  be  destroyed  because  a  few  firms  make 
a  little  more  money  by  using  trucks  of  quite  monstrous 
size  and  weight? 

A  Blatherskite  Senator 

WHEN  a  blatherskite  like  Senator  Watson  of 
Georgia  sets  out  on  one  of  his  sensational  per- 
formances, he  counts  on  the  short  memory  and 
good  nature  of  the  American  people  for  escape  from 
the  just  consequences  of  exposure.  In  his  speech  on 
Monday,  October  31,  he  made  charges  of  wholesale 
atrocities  of  the  most  monstrous  kind  perpetrated  by 
American  officers  in  France  upon  the  soldiers  under 
their  command.  He  threatens  to  keep  this  tale  before 
the  American  people  by  further  harangues,  and  by  the 
parading  of  so-called  evidence,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
What  he  does  not  want  is  the  sifting  of  this  so-called 
evidence  by  a  responsible  committee;  his  plea  being 
partly  that  the  witnesses  would  be  in  danger  of  persecu- 
tion by  the  army  authorities  and  partly  that  the  delay 
and  secrecy  attending  a  committee  investigation  would 
prevent  that  publicity  which  the  facts  ought  to  have. 

But  a  way  must  be  found  to  hold  this  man  responsi- 
ble for  the  charges  that  he  made,  and  not  allow  him  to 
take  refuge  in  a  jungle  of  charges  wholly  different. 
The  outstanding  passage  in  his  speech  was  this : 

How  many  Senators  know  that  a  private  soldier  was 
frequently  shot  by  his  officers  because  of  some  complaint 
against  insolence ;  and  that  they  had  gallows  upon  which 
men  were  hanged,  day  after  day.  without  court-martial  or 
any  other  form  of  trial?  How  many  Senators  know  that? 
I  had  and  have  the  photograph  of  one  of  those  gallows  upon 
which  twenty-one  white  boys  had  already  been  executed  at 
sunrise  when  the  photograph  was  taken,  and  there  were 
others  waiting  in  the  camp  jails  to  be  hanged  morning  after 
morning. 

If  this  is  true,  Mr.  Watson  was  justified  in  taking  any 
method,  however  spectacular,  to  bring  it  before  the 
country ;  but  if  it  is  false,  he  is  a  scoundrel  unfit  to  sit 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that  body  owes 
it  to  its  own  honor,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  country,  to 
expel  him.  Make  Watson  prove  his  charge,  or  brand 
him  as  a  person  with  whom  decent  men  cannot  be  asked 
to  associate.  It  does  not  matter  whether  he  knew  the 
thing  to  be  a  lie  or  not.  Unless  a  man  be  an  idiot, 
and  Watson  is  not  that,  he  cannot  accept  and  sponsor  a 
tale  so  wildly  improbable — a  tale  which  could  not,  upon 
any  reasonable  supposition,  have  been  kept  from  the 
public  all  this  time — except  upon  evidence  of  the  most 


extraordinarily  convincing  character.  To  thrust  it  upon 
the  country  and  the  world  and  vouch  for  its  truth,  with- 
out such  evidence,  is  an  act  for  which  the  term  infamous 
is  far  too  mild  a  designation.  Let  this  thing  be  probed 
to  the  bottom.  If  Watson's  charges  are  true,  let  all 
those  guilty  of  the  outrages  he  alleges  be  punished  with 
relentless  severity;  but  if  they  are  false,  let  Watson 
himself  be  put  in  the  pillory  in  such  a  way  that  other 
blatherskites  will  not  soon  forget  the  warning. 

Exit  Townley  and  His  Soviet 

LENIN  is  having  troubles  of  his  own  in  Moscow 
but  he  must  have  experienced  a  pang  of  sympa- 
thetic regret  when  the  radio  flashed  the  sad  news 
that  a  recall  election  in  North  Dakota  had  overturned 
the  promising — much  promising — young  Soviet  there, 
and  cut  short  the  career  of  his  faithful  congeners.  And 
with  regret  doubtless  was  mingled  apprehension,  for  he 
also  may  have  to  face  a  recall  and  the  recall  in  Moscow 
will  not  be  a  pink  tea. 

The  N  on-Partisan  experiment  in  North  Dakota  wa& 
a  much  milder  performance  than  its  prototype  in  Russia 
but  it  had  many  points  of  similarity.  The  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  had  real  grievances.  In  the  matter  of 
marketing  their  crops,  insurance,  banking  facilities, 
and  the  like  they  felt  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elevator  men,  commission  merchants,  and  bankers  of 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Chicago.  Working  on  these 
grievances  Townley  and  a  corps  of  glib-talking  adven- 
turers came  into  the  State  and  quite  carried  the  people 
off  their  feet  with  pictures  of  a  sort  of  State  Socialism 
that  would  save  them  from  their  oppressors  and  bring 
them  Utopia.  So  the  Soviet  was  set  up  and  the  precious 
gang  started  to  carry  out  the  socialistic  programme. 
How  it  worked  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  All  the 
various  State  institutions,  the  State  Bank,  elevators, 
mills,  hail  insurance,  and  so  on,  collapsed  from  graft 
and  incompetence  and  left  the  farmers  groaning  under 
a  burden  of  debt.  Like  their  Muscovite  brethren  the 
Non-Partisan  Leaguers  ruled  with  a  high  hand,  con- 
trolled the  press,  and  resorted  to  corruption,  coercion, 
and  chicanery,  but  the  people  finally  found  them  out, 
rose  in  their  anger,  and  overturned  them  by  means  of 
the  very  weapon,  the  recall,  that  they  themselves  had 
introduced  for  their  own  purposes. 

The  lesson  is  clear.  The  North  Dakota  farmers,  like 
all  farmers,  are  a  sturdy  lot  of  individualists.  To  them 
Socialism  is  something  utterly  foreign.  They  were 
fooled  for  a  brief  space  by  the  blandishments  of  the 
glib  agitators  and  the  taking  garb  under  which  the 
socialistic  schemes  were  concealed.  But  when  they  saw 
it  for  what  it  was;  when  they  experienced  its  tyranny, 
incompetence,  and  corruption  and  found  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  a  band  of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  they 
turned  and  drove  it  out  of  power.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  have  given  up  hope  of  running  State-owned 
enterprises  or  are  entirely  disillusioned  with  other 
"progressive"  measures,  but  the  Soviet  is  down  and  out. 

Another  thing  is  clear.  Townley,  Frazier,  and  the 
rest  were  entirely  too  squeamish.  In  Moscow  they  do 
these  things  better.  The  hangman's  noose  and  the  fir- 
ing squad  are  the  proper  means  to  keep  in  the  saddle 
when  you  really  start  out  seriously  to  build  a  Utopia 
of  brotherly  love  and  mutual  helpfulness. 
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The  Week  at  Home 

^  Some  Statistics 

SENATOR  SWANSON  in  a  speech  the  other  day  gave 
out  the  following  statistics:  "Prior  to  the  World  War 
England  expended  in  taxes  9  per  cent  of  her  annual  earn- 
ings, now  she  expends  22  per  cent;  prior  to  the  World  War 
France  spent  in  taxes  16  per  cent  of  her  annual  earnings, 
now  she  expends  40  per  cent;  prior  to  the  World  War  Italy 
expended  in  taxes  13  per  cent  of  her  annual  earnings,  now 
she  expends  30  per  cent;  prior  to  the  World  War  Germany 
expended  in  taxes  8  per  cent  of  her  annual  earnings,  now 
she  expends  23  per  cent."  We  ourselves  expend,  he  says,  10 
per  cent  of  our  annual  earnings  (the  latter  being  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000,000)  in  taxes;  more  than  three  times  the 
pre-war  percentage.  The  Senator  also  made  the  statement, 
often  made  but  always  striking,  that  93  per  cent,  of  our 
Federal  expenditures  are  for  past  wars  or  in  preparation 
against  future  war,  38  per  cent,  going  for  current  army  and 
navy  expenses.  But  for  such  expenses  for  wars  past  or 
apprehended,  declares  the  Senator,  our  tobacco  revenues 
would  cover  Federal  necessities.  If  the  Senator's  statistics 
are  correct,  ergo,  ergo  .  .  .  Well,  ergo,  among  other 
things,  Germany  at  any  rate  should  not  "squeal,"  her  plight 
being  compared  with  that  of  France  and  that  of  Italy.  But 
statistics  are  so  illusory;  to  ascertain  precisely  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation,  one  should  know  in  each  case  the  total 
amount  of  earnings. 

Equality 

The  following  bit  of  dialogue  from  Lucian  sets  forth  to  a 
T  the  spurious  ideal  of  equality  gaining  ground  among  us 
much  as  de  Tocqueville  predicted  it  would.  Thersites,  in 
life  hideous  and  always  snarling  at  his  betters,  is  now  a 
dead  'un  in  Hades.  He  is  disputing  with  Nireus,  in  life  the 
comeliest  of  the  Achaeans,  now  an  anatomy,  as  to  which  is 
the  handsomer.    They  appeal  to  Menippus  the  Cynic. 

Hircus:  Am  I  not  handsomer,  Menippus? 

Menippus:  You  are  not  handsome  at  all,  nor  any  one  else 
either.  Hades  is  a  democracy ;  one  man  is  as  good  as  another 
here. 

Thersites:  And  a  very  tolerable  arrangement,  too.  if  you 
ask  me. 

That  is  it.  Reduce  all  to  a  dead  level,  Thersites'  level; 
the  result  will  be  very  satisfactory— to  Thersites. 

Speaking  of  de  Tocqueville,  why  is  it  that  his  Deynocratie 
en  Amerique  is  not  more  read?  We  know  it  is  not  much 
read,  for  we  have  made  diligent  inquiry  among  our  ac- 
quaintance. It  ranks  with  Aristotle's  Politics  and  Montes- 
quieu's Esprit  des  Lois  as  one  of  the  supreme  philosophical 
treatises  on  politics  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word)  ;  it  is 
incomparably  the  most  valuable  appreciation  and  interpre- 
tation of  our  national  genius  and  tendencies;  had  it  been 
widely  read  and  considered  from  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance (1835-40),  our  worst  national  blunders  and  disasters 
might  have  been  mitigated  if  not  averted.  It  has  proved 
uncannily  prophetic.  We  would  have  it  and  Mill's  Essays 
on  Representative  Government  and  Liberty  the  chief  text- 
books of  that  School  for  Legislators  we  hope  to  see  estab- 
lished in  Washington  (no  non-graduate  to  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  Congress) .  Not  the  least  of  our  debts  to  France  is 
upon  the  account  of  de  Tocqueville's  book  about  us;  to  that 
France  to  whom  we  owe  our  independence  and  whose  ideas 
and  culture  have  entered  more  largely  into  our  making  than 
we  are  apt  to  acknowledge. 


Lucian  of  Samosata  (in  Mesopotamia),  that  amazing 
Semite  of  Greek  culture,  was  a  greater  genius  than  de  L 
Tocqueville.  From  him  as  well  as  from  the  immortal 
Frenchman  we  can  learn  much  concerning  the  good  and 
the  bad  in  democracies  and  concerning  false  notions  of 
"equality." 

An  Injunction  and  a  Strike 
Judge  Anderson  of  the  Federal  District  Court  at  In- 
dianapolis issued  an  injunction  forbidding  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  attempt  to  unionize  the  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  field  where  such  serious  disorders  occurred  re- 
cently. He  enjoined  also  what  is  known  as  the  "check-off" 
system,  i.  e.,  collection  of  union  dues  by  the  operators,  who, 
under  this  system,  have  deducted  the  dues  from  the 
miners'  wages  and  turned  them  over  to  union  officials. 
Twenty-five  thousand  bituminous  coal  miners  have  struck 
in  protest;  350,000  more  throughout  the  country  may  strike. 

The   Sacco-Vanzetti  Affair 

The  Communists  of  Havana  join  in  the  world  Communist       i 
denunciation  of  "the  American  bourgeoisie"  in  connection 
with  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  threatening  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral  Crowder   should    either   of   these   Red   saints   be   exe- 
cuted. 

The  American  Consul  at  Lisbon  escapes  death  from  a 
bomb  placed  in  front  of  his  door,  by  vigorously  kicking  the 
obstruction.  The  precious  interval  was  just  enough.  A  note 
discovered  nearby  declared  the  bomb  a  protest  on  behalf 
of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  But,  this  vivid  instance  apart. 
Communist  agitation  in  Europe  over  the  two  Italian  mur- 
derers seems  to  have  somewhat  subsided. 

Senator  Watson's  Charges 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  has  voted  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  charges  made  by  Senator  Wat- 
son of  Georgia  concerning  the  conduct  of  our  officers  in 
France.  We  confidently  expect  that  the  Senator  will  be  re- 
quired to  eat  his  words. 

The  British  Empire 

'  The  British  Imperial  Census 

PRELIMINARY  reports  of  the  1921  census  of  the  British 
Empire  give  the  following  figures  (we  disregard 
smaller  numerals)  :  England  and  Wales,  37,900,000  (an 
increase  in  the  last  decade  of  only  1,800,000)  ;  Scotland, 
4,900,000  (an  increase  of  only  121,000)  ;  India,  319,000,000; 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  (exclusive  of  aborigines),  1,521,- 
000;  Australia  (exclusive  of  aborigines),  5,426,000;  New 
Zealand  (exclusive  of  aborigines),  1,218,000.  For  obvious 
reasons  a  census  of  Ireland  was  not  taken.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain the  females  outnumber  the  males  by  1,721,000.  The 
corresponding  figure  for  1911  was  1,180,000;  the  war  may 
account  mostly  for  the  diff'erence. 

A  National  Loss 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  sold  to  the  Duveens  Gains- 
borough's "Bhie  Boy"  (or  "Master  Buttall")  and  Reynolds's 
"Mrs.  Siddons  and  the  Tragic  Muse";  the  Gainsborough  for 
£170,000  and  the  Reynolds  for  £30,000. 

Why  should  the  richest  peer  of  Britain  part  with  these 
glories  of  British  art?  To  pay  his  taxes.  The  pressure  of 
taxation  on  the  rich  of  Britain  since  the  war  is  by  this  in- 
stance seen  to  be  a  terrible  thing.    The  two  pictures  will  be 
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brought  to  America  and  doubtless  sold  to  some  American 
millionaire  or  millionaires.  We  do  not  rejoice  thereat.  Eng- 
land is  grieved  and  humiliated,  and  the  satisfaction  to 
America  is  limited  and  plutocratic.  We  think  that  the  great 
masterpieces  of  art  should  remain  in  or  be  returned  to  the 
countries  of  whose  genius  they  are  the  most  genuine  and 
the  fairest  record.  Dresden  is  no  place  for  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  Italian  Madonnas,  nor  New  York  or  Chicago  for 
"Master  Buttall"  or  "Mrs.  Siddons."  The  case  is  somewhat 
different  with  the  Hellenic  masterpieces,  for  intellectual  and 
artistic  England  and  France  are  more  Hellenic  in  spirit 
than  is  modern  Greece,  where  the  Hellenic  strain  has  been 
pretty  well  bred  out. 

We  hope  some  American  millionaire  will  buy  "Blue  Boy" 
and  "Mrs.  Siddons"  and  present  them  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  London;  or,  if  that  is  asking  too  much,  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York.  If  the  latter,  he  should  build 
(and  endow)  an  English  hostel  in  the  park  adjacent,  for  the 
entertainment  of  British  pilgrims;  no  doubt  the  New  York 
aldermen  would  vote  the  ground. 

The  Irish  Situation 

By  the  extraordinary  vote  of  439  to  43  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  24th  expressed  approval  of  Lloyd  George's 
Irish  policy  and  his  proposal  to  continue  the  negotiations, 
after  the  Premier  had  drawn  a  picture  of  the  long-drawn- 
out  horrors  of  the  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  which  would  be 
required  to  subdue  Ireland.  He  pleaded  for  exhaustion  of 
every  effort  toward  an  "honorable  peace"  before  invoking 
Mars. 

What  is  going  on  behind  the  doors  closed  on  the  Irish 
conference?  One  may  infer  what  he  pleases  from  the  fact 
that  Lloyd  George  canceled  his  booking  on  the  Aquitania, 
which  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  5th.  Every  one  must 
regret  his  absence  from  the  opening  of  the  great  Confer- 
ence, hoping  he  may  join  later.  And  we  trust  that  his  at- 
tendance, even  if  delayed,  may  signify  that  the  Irish  ques- 
tion has  at  last  been  amicably  settled. 


International 


Poilu  scattering  seeds  in  No-Man's  Land 


Germany 

Latest  Developments 

NOTHING  startling  has  happened  in  Germany  since 
Wirth's  resumption  of  the  premiership  and  the  Reich- 
stag's acceptance  of  the  Upper  Silesian  award.  Wirth 
seems  to  be  gaining  strength.  He  has  announced  that  he 
sticks  to  his  "policy  of  fulfillment"  (of  the  London  pro- 
gramme) up  to  the  very  limit  of  the  country's  capacity  to 
pay,  though  he  of  course  declares  that  that  capacity  has 
been  sadly  prejudiced  by  the  Upper  Silesia  award.  It  is 
good  news  that  Rathenau  will  probably  return  to  the  Cab- 
inet as  Minister  of  Reconstruction.  The  Government  ob- 
tained from  the  Reparations  Commission  permission  to 
postpone  payment  of  the  next  reparation  installment 
(500,000,000  gold  marks)  from  November  15  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  promising  to  have  the  money  by  the  latter  date 
through  a  loan  from  the  industrial  magnates. 

A  Speculation 

The  press  of  late  has  been  full  of  rumors  and  gossip 
about  Bavaria;  about  the  new  Premier,  the  present  status 
of  the  reaction,  the  separatist  tendencies,  etc.  The  new 
Premier  gives  the  impression  of  amiability  and  modera- 
tion. He  made  a  compromise  with  Chancellor  Wirth.  He 
says  he  has  ended  the  "state  of  siege"  (by  which  expres- 
sion is  meant  the  system  by  which  all  non-reactionary  ele- 
ments have  been  kept  down — excluded  from  a  share  in  Gov- 
ernment, silenced,  etc.).  If  a  tolerant  conservatism  has 
been  substituted  for  the  violent  reactionism  of  von  Kahr, 
and  Bavaria  is  no  longer  to  be  a  headquarters  for  the  re- 
actionary extremists,  that  is  excellent.  But  we  must  wait  a 
little  to  be  certain.  Count  Lerchenfeld,  the  new  Premier, 
is  amiable,  to  be  sure,  but  somewhat  non-committal.  He 
is  for  maintenance  of  order  (but  by  what  means?)  and 
for  "absolute  fidelity  to  the  German  nation"  (a  statement 
sufficiently  ambiguous).  Except  for  a  new  Premier  and  a 
new  Minister  of  Justice,  the  new  Bavarian  Cabinet  does 
not  differ  from  the  old. 

There  doubtless  are  strong  separatist  tendencies  in  Ba- 
varia; but  how  strong,  how  well  defined,  nobody  knows. 
If  Bavaria  could  be  insured  against  Prussian  domination  of 
the  Reich,  separatist  agitation  would  probably  cease.  But 
Prussia  threatens  to  dominate  as  effectively  as  a  part  of 
the  Republic  as  formerly  under  the  Hohenzollern.  There- 
fore the  idea  of  a  German  Catholic  State  to  include  at 
least  Bavaria  and  Austria,  with  a  Wittelsbach  as  King 
(Magyar  Hungary  perhaps  to  join  later),  is  very  alluring. 
France,  perhaps  even  Britain,  might  not  be  unfriendly  to 
such  a  development.  There  is  the  alternative  of  admission 
of  Austria  to  the  German  Reich,  and  consequent  formation 
of  a  Catholic  bloc  within  the  Reich  strong  enough  to  ef- 
fectively check  Prussian  domination.  But  such  a  devel- 
opment the  Allies  will  not  tolerate  for  the  present.  TTiis 
much  is  certain:  that  Bavaria  will  violently  struggle  to 
preserve  her  recovered  individuality. 

Had  Clemenceau  been  a  prophet,  he  would  probably  have 
bestirred  himself  for  dismemberment  of  the  Reich.  He 
refrained  in  the  hope  of  larger  reparation  payments  from 
a  united  Germany.  Many  wise  heads  think  that  hope  will 
prove  fallacious.  Perhaps  as  large  a  reparation  sum  might 
be  procurable  from  a  dismembered  Germany  as  from  a 
united  Germany  dominated  as  much  as  ever  by  Prussia; 
besides  the  inestimable  boon  of  security  to  France.  The 
above  is  only  a  speculation;  in  no  sense  an  argument  for 
dismemberment  of  Germany. 

The  Hungarian  Business 

CHARLES  of  Hapsburg  and  his  wife  Zita  are  now  at 
Galatz  in  Rumania  (conveyed  thither  in  a  British 
gunboat),  awaiting  orders  from  the  Council  of  Ambassa- 
dors.    Charles  will  not  oblige  and  save  trouble  all  around 
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by  abdicating.  The  Hungarian  National  Assembly  is  now 
debating  a  bill  submitted  by  the  Regent  Horthy,  which  pro- 
poses to  bar  the  Hapsburgs  forever  from  the  Hungarian 
throne.  The  opposition,  led  by  Apponyi,  is  fierce;  but  with 
the  Czechoslovaks  and  the  Jugoslavs  mobilized  on  the  bor- 
ders, and  the  Allies  showing  unwonted  firmness,  the  Assem- 
bly can  hardly  be  so  mad  as  to  vote  down  the  bill.  The 
Governments  of  the  Little  Entente  have,  with  commendable 
restraint,  submitted  themselves  to  the  direction  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ambassadors;  which  has  promised  speedy  disarma- 
ment of  Hungary  in  strict  fulfillment  of  the  Trianon  Treaty, 
and  has  also  promised  to  duly  consider  the  claims  of  these 
powers  for  reimbursement  of  the  sums  expended  on  two 
mobilizations  because  of  Charles's  escapade. 

The  bill  declares  indefinite  postponement  of  the  election 
of  a  new  king.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  for  that  job  at 
once  acceptable  to  the  Allies,  to  the  Little  Entente,  and  to 
Hungary,  and  willing  to  accept.  A  German  prince,  alas,  is 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  said  the  Hungarians  favor  a  Brit- 
ish or  a  Belgian  prince;  but  none  of  'em,  we  are  assured, 
would  accept.  There  is  Horthy,  of  course;  but  the  opposi- 
tion to  him  is  growing  hourly  more  numerous  and  bitter. 
We  suggest  one  of  the  Ch'ing  (Manchu)  princes;  the  Hun- 
garians, you  know,  are  Mongoloids  of  sorts. 

It  is  rumored  that  one  of  the  Madeiras  has  been  chosen 
for  the  honor  of  receiving  Charles  and  Zita  as  permanent 
guests.  The  exiles  might  fare  much  worse.  The  scenery 
and  climate  are  fine;  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  abun- 
dant; the  natives  are  amiable  and  picturesque;  the  wine  is 
justly  famous.  If  Charles  should  drown  himself  in  a  butt 
of  Malmsey,  we  should  record  the  fact  without  excessive 
emotion.  [A  report  just  come  in  states  that  the  still  royal 
pair  are  already  en  voyage  to  Madeira.] 

The  Strange  Case  of  King  Alexander 

AT  last  Alexander,  the  new  King  of  the  Serbs,  Ci'oats, 
and  Slovenes,  has  returned  from  Paris  to  Belgrade, 
to  be  crowned  and  to  assume  his  royal  functions.  It  will  be 
recalled  how  at  the  time  of  King  Peter's  death  Alexander 
was  reported  stricken  with  appendicitis  in  Paris,  and  so 
unable  to  attend  his  father's  funeral.  That  was  many  weeks 
ago;  an  old  story.  Lady  Rumor  was  delighted  to  have  such 
a  subject  as  Alexander.  If  the  Belgrade  Government  would 
settle  a  competency  on  Alexander,  he  would  abdicate,  said 
Lady  Rumor;  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he  saw  his 
kingdom  moving  swiftly  toward  transformation  to  a  repub- 
lic. The  bombs  hurled  at  him  several  months  ago  in  Bel- 
grade took  away  his  stomach  for  kinging  it,  said  Lady  Ru- 
mor; "in  fact,"  whispered  that  busy  little  person,  "I  suspect 
the  gentleman's  ailment  isn't  appendicitis,  but  a  bomb- 
wound  in  the  stomach."  And  of  course  Lady  Rumor  could 
not  forgo  a  spice  of  romance.  She  hinted  the  inevitable 
Parisian  witch.  About  three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Pachitch,  the 
Premier  of  Alexander's  kingdom,  arrived  in  Paris,  and  day 
and  night  thereafter  he  was  closeted  with  King  Alexander. 
Then,  you  may  be  sure,  Lady  Rumor's  thousand  tongues 
clacked  as  never  before.  With  all  due  respect  to  that  very 
interesting  lady,  we  form  our  opinion  of  the  matter  quite 
independently  of  her.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Pachitch  was 
pleading  with  Alexander  not  to  abdicate. 

Well,  Alexander  is  not  to  be  denounced  as  lily-livered 
because  he  delayed  to  return  to  Belgrade;  nor  even  had  he 
abdicated  would  he  deserve  such  denunciation.  During  the 
war  he  comported  himself  bravely  and  honorably  as  regent. 
Does  he  not  deserve  a  life  henceforth  free  of  apprehension 
of  the  bomb  or  the  dagger?  Not  only  are  communist  bombs 
to  be  feared  in  Belgrade,  but  'tis  said  the  Obrenoviches  have 
not  renounced  thoughts  of  vengeance.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Alexander's  father,  Peter  Karageorgevich,  mounted  the 
Serbian  throne  upon  the  assassination  of  the  Obi'enovich 
Alexander,  in  1903.      fit  is  now  generally  admitted,  how- 


ever, that  Peter  had  no  connection  with  that  crime.]  There's 
no  fun  in  being  a  king  anywhere  these  days;  perhaps  least 
of  all  in  Belgrade. 

Soviet  Russia 

A  Distress  Signal 

CHICHERIN,  the  Bolshevist  Foreign  Commissar,  an- 
nounces that  "the  Russian  Government  is  prepared  to 
recognize  its  obligations  to  other  States  and  their  citizens 
on  Government  loans  concluded  by  the  Tsarist  Government 
up  to  1914,  on  condition  of  being  granted  privileged  terms 
giving  it  a  practical  chance  to  fulfill  these  obligations,"  and 
"provided  the  great  Powers  conclude  with  it  final  universal 
peace  and  its  Government  is  recognized  by  the  other 
Powers."  He  proposes  an  immediate  international  con- 
ference, to  solve  the  questions  involved  and  to  "work  out  a 
peace  treaty." 

Lord  Curzon,  in  a  very  sarcastic  note  of  reply  for 
Britain,  says  among  other  things: 

His  Majesty's  Government  wish  to  know  whether  recogni- 
tion of  other  classes  of  obligations — e.  g.,  loans  to  the  Tsar- 
ist Government  since  1914,  municipal  and  railway  loans,  and 
claims  by  foreign  owners  of  property  in  Russia  confiscated 
or  destroyed  by  the  Soviet  Government — also  corresponds 
with  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Government  at  the  moment, 
and  they  invite  that  Government  explicitly  to  define  their 
attitude  in   regard   to  all  such   other   classes  of  claims. 

The  French  press  is  contemptuous  and  hostile  to  the 
proposition,  which  seems  like  a  frantic  signal  from  a  ship 
in  distress. 

The  Causes  of  the  Russian  Famine 

Paul  Miliukov  is  with  us  again,  giving  a  course  of  Lowell 

Institute  lectures   in   Boston;   in  duplicate,  for  all   Boston 

wishes  to  hear  him.     He  says: 

Let  it  be  clearly  remembered  that  the  famine  in  Russia 
has  been  caused  not  alone  by  the  general  breakdown  of  pro- 
duction, which  was  inevitable  under  communism,  but  also 
that  it  has  been  aggravated  in  a  very  direct  sense  by  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Lenin's  Government.  When  Moscow  became 
aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  securing  money-taxes  even  dis- 
tantly commensurate  with  the  immense  expenses  of  running 
the  Government,  in  view  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
its  next  step  was  to  decree  the  collection  of  taxes  in  goods. 
From  that  moment  the  famine  of  1921  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  peasants,  unwilling  to  grow  a  surplus  of  wheat 
only  to  see  it  confiscated  by  the  Government,  at  once  greatly 
reduced  the  acreage  seeded.  In  the  autumn  of  1920  it  was 
but  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  before  ;  in  the  past  year  it  has 
sunk  to  one-half  of  its  former  extent. 

The  above  statement  should  be  weighed  in  connection 
with  Colonel  Haskell's  statement  quoted  by  us  two  weeks 
ago:  that,  "whatever  has  been  requisitioned  by  the  Soviet 
Government  or  Red  and  White  armies,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  in  the  nature  of  serious  starvation  danger 
had  not  the   drought  occurred." 

Both  Colonel  Haskell  and  Miliukov  are  honest  men  and 
there  is  probably  little  to  choose  between  the  opportunities 
of  the  two  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  matter  consid- 
ered, nor  may  we  believe  that  either  of  the  two  is  coloring 
his  statement  for  politic  or  other  reasons.  Which  of  the 
two,  then,  is  right? 

China 

The  Chinese  Delegation 

MR.  BULLARD  has  stated  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence "will  not  in  any  true  sense  represent  the  vast  mass  of 
the  Chinese;  they  will  be  the  agents  of  the  clique  now  in 
control  at  Peking."  Happily  (if  our  information  is  correct) 
Mr.  Bullard  is  mistaken.  There  may  be  members  of  the 
Peking  Government  who  have  compromised  themselves  by 
huggermugger  dealings  with  Japan;  but  the  Government 
has   a   wholesome   fear  of   public   opinion    (vividly   demon- 
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strated  by  its  holding  out  against  a  dual  negotiation  upon 
Shantung,  against  the  menacing  urgency  of  Tokyo).  With 
Celestial  cunning  or  true  wisdom  (whichever  you  please) 
it  devolved  upon  a  commission  (quite  above  suspicion,  we 
understand,  of  Japanese  "orientation")  the  task  of  select- 
ing the  delegates  for  Washington.  The  result  is  a  group  of 
patriotic  men  as  fairly  qualified  as  any  conceivable  group 
to  represent  China  as  a  whole.  And  here  is  a  significant 
thing.  Three  of  the  chief  delegates  are,  we  believe,  Can- 
tonese by  birth,  and  one  of  them  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Wu  Ting- 
fang,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Canton  Republic. 

Sun  Yat-sen  Rebuffed 
Some  weeks  ago  we  noted  a  report  that  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
President  of  the  Canton  Republic,  had  started  north  with  a  nu- 
merous army  with  Peking  as  his  objective.  We  expressed 
a  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  such  an  enterprise.  Apparently 
General  Chen  Chung-ming,  Governor  of  Kwang-tung  prov- 
ince (in  which  Canton  is  situated),  felt  the  same  way,  for 
he  refused  his  backing.  So  the  campaign  is  off;  in  fact,  the 
Doctor  never  started.  We  are  interested  in  a  report  that 
General  Chen  Chung-ming  and  General  Wu  Pei-fu  (mili- 
tary commander  for  Peking  in  the  central  or  Yang-tze 
provinces)  are  to  meet.  These  men  are  reported  to  be  of 
much  the  same  mould  and  temper.  Both  are  understood  to 
be  eager  for  the  evolution  of  China  along  liberal  lines:  but 
not  too  fast,  not  too  fast.  They  are  equally  removed  from 
sympathy  with  Chang  Tso-lin,  the  hard-boiled  old  Tory  who 
lords  it  in  Peking,  and  from  flighty  schemers  like  Sun  Yat- 
sen.  Chen  Chung-ming  might  probably,  if  he  chose,  have 
the  solid  backing  of  the  South  (which  Sun  Yat-sen  cannot 
secure),  and  Wu  Pei-fu  is  a  popular  idol  in  the  center  and 
north.  Together  they  might,  they  might  .  .  .  But  we 
are  not  a  seer. 


I 


Japan 


The  Assassination  of  Hara 

PREMIER  Hara  of  Japan  was  stabbed  to  death  on  Fri- 
day by  a  crazy  Korean.  Of  late  many  Japanese  officials, 
including  delegates  to  the  Washington  Conference,  have  re- 
ceived threatening  letters  from  Koreans.  On  learning  the 
news.  Admiral  Kato,  the  ranking  member  of  the  Japanese 
delegation  to  the  Washing-ton  Conference,  burst  into  tears: 
an  astounding  thing  for  a  Japanese,  and  one  which  starts 
us  on  a  train  of  thought.  Hara,  a  discreet  Liberal,  was 
desperately  needed  at  the  Japanese  helm.  It  is  possible 
that  his  death  at  this  critical  juncture  will  profoundly  af- 
fect the  course  of  history. 

Japanese  Intentions 
The  following  statement  made  on  October  29  by  Pi-emier 
Hara  to  the  Chicago  Tribune's  correspondent  at  Tokyo,  is 
not  very   reassuring.     We  quote,   italicizing  the  words  of 
chief  importance: 

The  Japanese  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their 
ease  in  the  Shantung  question.  No  effort  has  been  and  will 
be  spared  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  settle  this  question  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction,  it  being  our  constant  hope  that  China 
will  embark  on  negotiations  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  and 
settle  this  question  once  and  for  all  on  the  conditions  laid 
dotcn  in  our  recent  communications.  As  to  Siberia,  Japan  is 
still  in  the  course  of  negotiations  with  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public, and  it  is  expected  tliat  a  definite  settlement  will  be 
arrived  at  before  long. 

TTie  "conditions  laid  down"  (not  "proposals  submitted;" 
note  carefully  the  language)  by  Japan  as  the  basis  for  a 
dual  negotiation  upon  Shantung,  are,  as  the  Chinese  note 
of  reply  points  out,  some  in  plain  contravention  of  Chinese 
sovereignty  and  integrity,  others  so  cloudily  worded  as  to 
admit  of  construction  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  China,  as 
Japan  might  choose. 

As  to  Japanese  intentions  regarding  Siberia,  we  give 
that  up. 


Birth  Control   in  Japan 

A  movement  for  birth  control  has  recently  made  consid- 
erable head  in  Japan.  According  to  the  New  York  Timea^ 
a  strong  opposition  has  been  aroused,  and  the  Government 
may  try  to  block  the  movement.  The  Chief  of  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Home  Department  has  announced  that  "data 
on  birth  control  in  relation  to  food  supply  and  over-popula- 
tion are  not  yet  suflScient  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  its 
value."  If  the  Government  disfavors  the  movement  and 
at  the  same  time  recalls  the  lessons  of  history,  it  finds  it- 
self in  a  dilemma.  For  efforts  to  suppress  the  movement 
might  give  it  a  fanatical  turn.  And,  as  everyone  knows^ 
anything  is  possible  to  fanaticism. 

A  warm  controversy  is  going  on  between  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  population  of  Japan  is  very  close  to  the  sat- 
uration point  and  those  who  say  that  a  very  much  larger 
population  than  the  present  one  can  be  sustained  in  com- 
fort on  the  Japanese  islands.  There  is  a  portion  of  truth 
in  both  contentions.  Doubtless,  if  Japan  should  become  an 
industrial  country  like  Britain,  and  if  the  present  petty 
methods  of  agriculture  (those  of  small  holdings)  should  be 
supplanted  by  western  American  or  Argentine  methods,  a 
very  much  larger  population  could  be  comfortably  sus- 
tained; but  such  changes  would  involve  a  social  trans- 
formation, a  radical  alteration  of  character  of  Japan — 
greatly  for  the  worse,  many  think.  There  would  be  more 
factories  and  rice-paddies,  but  fewer  cherry  trees.  The 
character  of  France  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  land  of  small  holdings.  We  would  lament  that  change 
in  France  which  many  of  our  journals  sneeringly  urge  upon 
Japan.  That  question  of  Japanese  population;  let  us  con- 
sider it  sympathetically. 

A  Number  of  Things 

PRESIDENT  Masaryk  of  Czechoslovakia  is  restored  to 
health  and  Czechoslovakia  rejoices.  Some  say  the  people 
of  the  Succession  States  have  not  really  profited  by  the  new 
political  arrangements.  What  American  would  say  that? 
The  new  arrangements  have  brought  to  the  Czechoslovaks 
equality  of  opportunity,  the  one  genuine,  desirable  equality; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  best  man  in  the  country,  though 
son  of  a  coachman,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
hailed  as  father  of  his  country. 

No  news  for  two  weeks  now  of  the  war  in  Anatolia. 

The  Russian  Bolshevist  troops  have  evacuated  Persia  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  between  Teheran  and  Moscow, 

The  Chita  Government  (Far  Eastern  Republic)  is  send- 
ing a  delegation  which  hopes  to  get  a  hearing  from  the 
Washington  Conference. 

The  total  population  of  Siberia  was  in  1915  some  15,000,- 
000,  of  whom  about  75  per  cent,  were  whites.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  some  1,600,000  whites  in  the  Siberian 
region  east  of  Lake  Baikal;  in  the  Maritime  Province  there 
were  600,000  whites. 

On  October  13  last  Prince  Yamagata  declared:  "The 
moment  that  the  Russians  do  not  have  to  rely  upon  Jap- 
anese troops  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  that  Japan 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  more  or  less  chaotic  state  in 
Siberia,  these  troops  will  be  withdrawn,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  that  moment  will  come  soon. — But  when  shall 
that  moment  be? 

The  "Majestic,"  greatest  of  ocean  liners  (56,000  tons, 
2,000  tons  bigger  than  the  "Leviathan"),  is  nearing  com- 
pletion at  Hamburg.  She  will  enter  the  service  of  the 
White  Star  Line.  A  floating  drydock,  built  for  her  and 
drawing  seventy  feet  of  water,  will  be  towed  after  her, 
and  emplaced  at  Southampton.  The  "Majestic"  will  carry 
5,200  persons;  4,100  passengers  and  a  crew  of  1,100.  She 
probably  represents  the  limit  in  these  monsters.  She  is 
tentatively  scheduled  to  start  on  her  maiden  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  on  April  5. 
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From  Our  Readers 


Publicity  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference 

A  WASHINGTON  dispatch  relating 
to  the  probable  attitude  of  our 
Government  as  to  publicity  for  the 
Conference  sessions   says: 

The  impression  was  given  that  this  Gov- 
ernment nii<rht  lay  bofoi-e  the  delegates 
after  they  assemble  here  on  November  11 
a  proposal  that  all  full  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference be  open  to  the  press.  The  recom- 
mendation, it  was  said,  would  not  apply  to 
the  meetings  of  individual  national  dele- 
gations, committees,  or  other  subordinate 
bodies  where  the  real  decisions  of  the 
negotiations  may  be  made,  but  would  give 
publicity  to  such  gatherings  as  that  which 
will  mark  the  opening  of  the  Conference 
and  to  the  sessions  where  formal  votes  on 
pending  questions  are  taken. 

This  has  led  me  to  crystallize  certain 
thoughts  in  regard  to  secrecy  versus 
publicity  of  proceedings,  applicable  to 
the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Ar- 
maments, which  have  been  working 
about  in  my  mind,  as  doubtless  in  the 
minds  of  many  others,  since  the  time 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

The  chief  dangers  in  secrecy  of  dis- 
cussion are: 

1.  The  possibility  that  in  a  secret 
discussion  before  a  limited  group  things 
may  be  said,  or  left  unsaid,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  create  serious  and  mislead- 
ing imperfections  in  the  testimony,  un- 
recognized by  some  or  all  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  discussion,  which  would  be 
corrected  if  th"^  discussion  were  known 
to  a  wider  circle. 

2.  The  greater  facilities  for  secret 
trading  or  bargaining  between  two  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  the  discussion, 
based  on  selfish  or  unworthy  motives 
and  essentially  adverse  to  the  general 
purpose  of  the  discussions. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  hostile  or  dis- 
trustful attitude  toward  the  whole  un- 
dertaking on  the  part  of  influential 
bodies  of  public  opinion. 

The  chief  dangers  in  publicity  of 
discussion  are: 

1.  The  checking  of  frankness  and 
fullness  of  discussion  through  fear  of 
its  effect  on  partisan  or  ignorant  con- 
stituencies, and  the  encumbering  of  the 
discussions  with  buncombe  intended  for 
political  effect  at  home. 

2.  The  creation  of  false  impressions 
and  misleading  or  dangerous  opinion 
and  sentiment  outside  of  the  group  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion,  based  on  hastj' 
or  ignorant  or  partisan  reaction  to 
parts  of  the  discussion. 

The  attitude  which  would  demand  un- 
limited publicity  of  discussion  is  cei'- 
tainly  mistaken  and  futile,  because  if 
any  two  or  more  parties  to  a  discus- 
sion choose  to  confer  in  private  out- 
side of  all  official  meetings,  no  possible 
regulations  could  stop  them  from  doing 
so,  but  could  only  drive  them  into  a 
surreptitious  and  illegitimate  secrecy 
most  unfortunate  for  the  morale  and 
spirit  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

There  must  be  adopted  some  middle 


ground  between  unlimited  publicity  and 
complete  secrecy,  and  the  practical 
problem  is  to  find  the  best  workable 
arrangement.  Let  us  examine  the 
Washington  dispatch  in  this  light. 

That  the  requirement  for  publicity, 
in  the  sense  of  admitting  representa- 
tives of  the  press  to  the  discussions, 
should  not  apply  to  meetings  of  indi- 
vidual national  delegations  is  clearly 
sensible.  No  other  course  would  be 
practicable  or  proper  any  more  than  it 
would  be  to  require  conferences  of  a 
party  in  a  lawsuit  with  his  counsel  to 
take  place  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
jury  and  the  opposing  counsel. 

As  to  the  discussions  of  "committees 
or  other  subordinate  bodies  where  the 
real  decisions  of  the  negotiations  may 
be  made,"  it  is  again  clear  that  an  at- 
tempt to  open  all  such  discussions  with- 
out reservation  to  representatives  of 
the  press  would  rush  into  all  the  dan- 
gers of  unlimited  publicity,  including 
the  substitution  of  surreptitious,  illegi- 
timate and  unregulated  private  discus- 
sions and  bargains  on  many  points. 
But  is  it  not  possible  to  provide  certain 
other  safeguards  against  the  dangers 
of  secrecy  in  these  meetings  of  com- 
mittees and  subordinate  bodies? 

First,  the  committees  and  subordi- 
nate bodies  could  be  requested,  and  at 
least  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  re- 
quired, to  keep  full  stenographic  rec- 
ords of  their  discussions,  to  decide 
either  before  or  after  each  discussion 
whether  there  was  any  sufficient  ob- 
jection to  making  it  public,  and  either 
to  make  the  entire  record  of  that  dis- 
cussion public  or  to  issue  a  statement 
that  publication  of  that  particular  dis- 
cussion is  withheld  by  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  procedure  would  be  par- 
allel to  that  of  ordinary  legislative 
committees.  The  emphasis  and  the 
presumption  would  be  for  publicity, 
but  with  a  frank  recognition  that  some 
discussions  must,  in  order  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  Conference,  be 
held  confidential,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently. 

Second,  with  a  view  more  especially 
to  guarding  against  the  first  of  the 
dangers  of  secrecy  mentioned  above, 
could  it  not  be  provided  that  the  sten- 
ographic reports  of  non-published  dis- 
cussions of  a  committee  or  subordinate 
body  should  be  promptly  furnished  to 
the  members  thereof,  and  might  .be 
submitted  confidentially  by  any  of 
them  to  other  members  of  the  general 
Conference  or  its  attaches.  No  one 
taking  part  in  such  a  discussion  can 
be  prevented,  as  a  practical  matter, 
from  talking  it  over  in  confidence  with 
other  members  of  his  national  delega- 
tion for  example,  and  to  give  him  for 
reference  a  complete  and  correct  re- 
port of  what  was  actually  said  would 
sometimes  give  better  results  than  re- 
liance on  his  unaided  memory. 

The  chief  practical  drawback  to  such 
an  arrangement  is  probably  the  danger 
of  unauthorized  and  undesirable  leak- 
age.    Court  stenographers  who  can  be 


relied  upon  not  to  betray  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  can  certainly  be  found, 
and  if  the  members  of  the  Conference 
could  not  be  trusted  to  use  honorably 
and  wisely  the  amount  of  discretion  in- 
volved in  such  an  arrangement  the 
Conference  would  be  doomed  from  the 
start.  On  the  other  hand,  the  degree 
of  frankness  implied  in  such  arrange- 
ments should  have  an  immensely  val- 
uable effect  in  guarding  against  the 
terribly  real  third  danger  from  an  at- 
mosphere of  secrecy  about  the  Confer- 
ence, namely,  that  of  a  hostile  or  cyn- 
ical and  suspicious  public  attitude  to- 
wards the  whole  proceedings. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
Brookline,  Mass. 

The  Adamson  Law  and 
the  Eight- Hour  Day 

To  the  Editors:  l 

When  my  subscription  expires  in  De-  ' 
cember  you  need  not  mail  me  any  sub- 
scription blanks  for  renewal.  Your 
editorial  of  October  22  on  The  Railroad 
Crisis  is  enough  for  me.  It  shows  that 
you  are  against  the  eight-hour  law  for 
the  railroad  man.  In  the  past  I  have 
worked  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  twelve 
hours  Sunday  and  weekdays;  since  the 
Adamson  Law,  8  hours.  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  shy  of  $4,  and  I  hope  many 
others  will  see  it  as  I  do.  Why  should 
the  working  man  subscribe  for  The 
Independent? 

W.  N.  Crawford 
Blue  Island,  III. 

[It  was  not  the  substance  of  the 
Adamson  Law,  but  the  passage  of  it  un- 
der the  pressure  of  terrorism,  that  we 
objected  to.  And  as  for  the  substance 
of  that  law,  it  was  not  a  genuine  eight- 
hour  law,  but  a  law  which,  under  the 
pretense  of  being  an  eight-hour  law, 
established  a  certain  scale  of  wages 
based  on  the  eight-hour  day  as  its  unit. 
— Editors.] 

A  Psychological  Expla- 
nation 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  article  "The  Railways  and  Un- 
employment," in  the  issue  of  Septem.- 
ber  24th,  impels  me  to  the  belief  that 
the  whole  trouble  is  due  to  one  fact 
only,  that  of  fear. 

How  can  capital  or  business  have  the 
necessary  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  country  if  an  organized  minority 
can  make  of  the  Constitution  a  "scrap 
of  paper"? 

This  state  of  fear  is  undoubtedly  the 
reason  the  railroads  can  not  obtain 
sufl^cient  capital  to  carry  on  much 
needed  work;  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  Government  can  not  pay  its  just 
debts  to  the  railroads  and  ex-service 
mon. 

John  Cleves  Short 
Major,  U.  S.  R. 

Heidelberg,  Ky. 
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Drama 

Bernstein  versus  Barker 

"The  Claw."  By  Henri  Bernstein.  Broad- 
liiirst  Theatre. 

"The  Madras  House."  By  Harley  Gran- 
ville Barker.  Neighborhood  Playhouse. 

"The  Grand  Duke."  By  Sacha  Guitry. 
Adapted  by  Achmed  Abdullah.  Lyceum 
I'heatre. 

TWO  plays  now  current  in  New  York 
offer  a  striking  and  illuminating 
contrast.  Against  the  Broadway  back- 
ground of  superficial,  inept  craftsman- 
ship and  poverty  of  idea,  "The  Claw," 
by  Henri  Bernstein,  seems  to  exhibit 
elements  of  greatness.  In  these  days, 
when  critics  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore claptrap  and  ingenuous  play- 
wrights confess  in  the  public  prints 
that  they  can  write  an  act  a  day,  one 
can  no  longer  share  in  the  general  con- 
descension toward  the  drama  of  Henri 
Bernstein.  He  knows  his  theatre.  "The 
Claw"  reveals  great  theatric  power. 
Bernstein  knows  how  to  generate  a  con- 
flict, how  to  prolong  it,  how  to  intensify 
it  by  retardation,  how  to  saturate  his 
audience  with  the  sense  of  impending, 
pent-up,  but  inevitable  violence.  When 
most  of  our  native  playwrights  fail  to 
reveal  any  firm  grasp  of  dramatic 
values,  and  are  no  less  deficient  in  any 
conviction  concerning  life,  Bernstein  at 
least  exhibits  an  unfailing  sense  of  the 
theatre.  It  is  only  when  we  compare 
"The  Claw"  with  such  a  play  as  Gran- 
ville Barker's  "The  Madras  House," 
produced  at  the  remote  Neighborhood 
Playhouse,  that  the  fatal  flaw  in  the 
Bernstein  dramaturgy  is  exposed. 

Adequately  and  even  brilliantly 
mounted  by  Arthur  Hopkins,  with  Lio- 
nel Barrymore  and  Irene  Fenwick  sur- 
passing all  their  previous  interpreta- 
tions, this  earlier  play  of  Bernstein 
deals  with  the  downfall  and  disintegra- 
tion of  a  Socialist  arriviste.  Achille 
Corthelon  is  a  radical  newspaper  owner 
who  has  grown  rich  and  powerful  by 
peddling  to  the  proletariat  watered 
stock  in  the  Marxian  paradise.  The 
malignant  flaw  in  his  character  becomes 
apparent  when  he  marries  a  pretty  but 
greedy  girl  thirty  years  his  junior,  the 
daughter  of  a  mercenary  employee.  In 
trying  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  demands 
of  this  young  wife  he  craftily  compro- 
mises with  his  principles.  This  An- 
toinette brings  out  all  the  ignobility, 
the  brutality,  the  cupidity,  and  hypoc- 
risy in  the  man's  nature.  After  sixteen 
years  he  discovers  that  this  faithless  fe- 
male is  about  to  become  the  mistress  of 
his  bitterest  enemy,  the  man  who  first 
discovered  his  lack  of  integrity.  The 
ultimate  depth  of  Corthelon's  degrada- 
tion is  reached  when  as  an  old,  broken- 
down  demagogue  he  pleads  with  his 
enemy,  now  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  to 
spare  him  this  final  disgrace.  In  the  last 
act,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  public 
exposure  of  his  corrupt  criminality,  the 
woman  deserts  him:  she  cannot  afford 
to  live,  she  explains,  under  the  same 
roof  with  a  criminal.  His  house  is 
stoned.  The  windows  are  smashed. 
The  senile  old  man  is  bereft  even  of 
that  last  weapon  of  the  charlatan — a 


glib  tongue.  He  tries  to  face  the  disil- 
lusioned mob.  Words  fail  him;  and, 
staggering  back  into  the  salon,  he  falls 
dead. 

The  elements  of  a  great  play  are  here. 
But  at  the  moment  -when  we  expect  the 
dramatic  revelation  of  some  great  truth 
about  human  nature,  some  flash  of  spir- 
itual insight,  Bernstein,  as  though 
blinded  by  the  sunlight  of  truth,  turns 
his  back  upon  life  and  seeks  refuge  in 
the  cheap  chiaroscuro  of  the  theatrical. 
Like  Corthelon  himself,  he  blames  An- 
toinette for  the  man's  degradation,  in- 
stead of  probing  much  more  deeply  into 
the  nature  of  the  arriviste,  and  showing 
that  the  woman  is  but  the  outward  sym- 
bol of  his  inner  corruption — just  as 
Vincent  Leclerc,  his  enemy,  represents 
Corthelon's  long-lost  integrity. 

As  revealed  in  "The  Claw,"  Bernstein 
possesses  the  newspaper  man's  infalli- 
ble instinct  for  "a  big  story."  He  scents 
scandal  from  afar.  He  is  sure  and  cer- 
tain in  his  projection  of  unpleasant 
people,  in  exposing  the  mechanism,  in 
diagnosing  the  symptoms,  of  corruption 
in  human  character.  But  his  under- 
standing of  life  never  equals  his  under- 
standing of  the  theatre.  So  that  his 
play  never  becomes  any  more  truly  sig- 
nificant or  interpretive  of  life  than  a 
front-page  expose  in  a  newspaper.  His 
drama,  therefore,  might  be  said  to  be  of 
the  theatre,  for  the  theatre,  by  the  the- 
atre. And  while,  at  the  present  low  ebb 
of  our  native  drama,  we  must  recognize 
and  acclaim  Bernstein's  ability  to  con- 
struct solidly,  to  project  sharply  and 
vividly,  we  cannot  give  him  a  place 
among  the  truly  significant  dramatists 
who  bring  life  into  the  theatre  and  the 
theatre  into  life. 

It  is  this  quality  that  makes  so  sig- 
nificant the  splendid  production  at  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  of  "The  Ma- 
dras House"  by  Granville  Barker.  It 
is  difficult  to  restrain  one's  enthusiasm 
for  this  play,  difficult  not  to  acclaim  it 
as  the  most  significant  play  in  New 
York,  and  to  enforce  compulsory  at- 
tendance by  all  American  playwrights, 
incipient  or  confessed.  It  may  be  dis- 
missed by  the  followers  of  Freytag  as 
undramatic,  as  plotless,  as  "trailing  off 
into  talk,"  as  defying  all  the  unities. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may  defend 
its  essential  unity  of  theme — a  unity 
even  classical — the  cumulative  and  pro- 
gressively illuminating  effect  of  its  ac- 
tion. One  carries  away  from  "The 
Madras  House"  a  complete  and  ade- 
quate conception  of  what  the  dramatist 
thinks  of  a  certain  important  phase  of 
life.  In  this  play  Granville  Barker  has 
successfully  dramatized  his  own  mind. 
He  has  made  a  play  of  a  point  of  view. 
This  comedy  reflects  life  in  no  petty 
realistic  fashion,  though  its  scenes  are 
painted  in  the  sober  tones  of  real  life. 
It  reflects  life  in  another  and  more  re- 
freshing fashion:  by  objectifying  con- 
cretely and  in  the  richest  colors  a  defi- 
nitely conceived  idea  and  an  inspiriting 
ideal. 

It  is  a  play  of  sex,  of  the  relationship 
of  the  sexes,  but  of  sex  viewed  sanely 
and  maturely.  Not  in  the  theme,  how- 
ever, which  is  treated  with  dignity  and 
decency,  but  in  the  refreshing  method 
of  the  dramatist  is  to  be  found  the  true 


significance    of    "The    Madras    House." 
In  the  ordinary  routine  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish middle  class,  Granville  Barker  has 
discovered  those  eloquent  contrasts   in 
life  and  custom  that  are  neglected  by 
the  ordinary  hack  dramatists.     He  has 
discovered  drama  not  in  the  unique  cru- 
cial instance  or  situation,  but  in  cus- 
toms so  routine  that  we  have  lost  con- 
sciousness of  them.     Our  everyday  life, 
our  petty  accepted  behavior  and   con- 
duct, the  slow  accumulation  of  unsur- 
mountable   habits — 'in    these,   Granville 
Barker    seems    here    to   tell   us,   is   the 
great  drama  of  life.     To  dramatize  it, 
te  make  it  all  theatrically  effective,  he 
has   used   the  method   of   contrast,   the 
means  of  cumulative  revelation.     The 
hopeless  Miss  Huxtables  with  their  ster- 
ile,  unlovely   lives,   the   mannequins   of 
the   Madras   House   in   their   "aphrodi- 
siac" costumes,  poor  sentimental  Ame- 
lia Madras,  the  defiant  Marion  Gates, 
Jessica  Madras,  and  the  adamant  fore- 
woman, Miss  Chancellor,  all  fit  into  the 
"composition"    of    Mr.    Barker's    vivid 
canvas  as  logically  and  as  organically 
as    Henry    Huxtable,    Major    Hippisly 
Thomas,   Philip   Madras,   and  his   Mo- 
hammedan  father,    Constantine.       Ex- 
traordinary is  the  dramatist's  achieve- 
ment in  the  fact  that  our  interest  is 
never  scattered,   never   dissipated,  but 
on    the   contrary  becomes   increasingly 
concentrated  upon  his  dialectic. 

No  less  admirable  is  the  fashion  in 
which  the  dramatist  leads  us  through 
laughter  to  the  serious  and  intelligent 
consideration  of  his  theme.  There  is  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  wholesome 
fun  in  "The  Madras  House"  than  in 
two-thirds  of  the  comedies  on  Broad- 
way, and  it  is  fun  that  does  not  insult 
the  intellect.  "The  Madras  House"  is  a 
comedy  at  which  we  need  not  check  our 
intelligence  with  our  overcoats  at  the 
door. 

The  professional  company  which  in- 
terprets this  play  in  Grand  Street  is 
thoroughly  adequate  to  that  difficult 
problem,  and  much  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  intelligent  acting  and  direction  in 
teaching  us  that  such  plays  as  "The 
Madras  House,"  heretofore  considered 
as  unfit  for  the  stage,  are  infinitely 
more  entertaining  than  those  cut  ac- 
cording to  the  conventional  threadbare 
pattern.  Written  at  least  a  decade  ago, 
it  has  "dated"  scarcely  at  all,  and  pro- 
vides an  altogether  refreshing  and  ex- 
hilarating evening  in  the  theatre.  Its 
performance  is  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance because  it  suggests  the  infinite 
variety  and  possibility  that  awaits  the 
young  dramatist — variety  of  theme  and 
technique,  and  possibility  of  delving 
into  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  ma- 
terial for  real  drama  that  surrounds  us 
on  all  sides.  The  most  important 
requisite  of  the  dramatist,  this  note- 
worthy play  suggests,  is  not  mere  the- 
atrical craftsmanship,  not  the  skill  to 
create  the  scene  a  faire,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Bernstein  dramaturgy,  but  the 
power  to  study  life  at  first  hand,  long 
enough  and  steadily  enough  to  arrive 
at  some  definite  i.nd  concrete  conviction, 
and  express  that  conviction  by  what- 
ever method  makes  it  eloquent  and 
compelling. 

Robert  Allerton  Parker 
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Books  of  the  Week 

Memories  and  Notes  of  Persons 
AND  Places,  by  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin.     Scribner. 

Recollections    by    the    friend    of 
Stevenson. 

The  Wolves  of  God,  by  Algernon 
Blackwood.     Dutton. 

Supernatural  tales. 

A  Penny  Whistle,  by  Bert  Les- 

ton  Taylor.     Knopf. 
Poems  by  the  late  "B.  L.  T."  of 
the  Chicago   Tribune. 
Mysterious     Japan,     by     Julian 

Street.     Doubleday. 

Collected  Poems,  by  Edwin  Ar- 
lington Robinson.     Macmillan. 

Under  the  Maples,  by  John  Bur- 
roughs.    Houghton  Mifflin. 
Last  essays  on  nature. 

The  Old  Tobacco  Shop,  by  William 
Bowen.     Macmillan. 

For  parents  to  enjoy  with  their 
childi-en. 


IN  "Pastiche  and  Prejudice"  (Knopf) 
A.  B.  Walkley  reprints  from  the 
London  Times  a  score  of  essays  upon 
dramatic  and  literary  subjects,  all  done 
w'ith  a  light  touch.  But  the  especial 
novelty  is  in  the  early  pages  of  the 
book  (and  it  is  a  gay  little  volume,  with 
its  sides  of  cardinal  red  and  green) 
where  the  author  imagines  what 
Shakespeare  and  Dr.  Johnson  would 
say  at  a  modern  theatre,  how  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  would  comment 
upon  the  Russian  ballet,  and  what  Dr. 
Johnson  would  make  of  Carpentier  in 
the  ring. 

Sabi-ina   fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 

Under  the  g'.as«ie.  cool,  translucent  wave. 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 

The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair  ; 

Listen  for  dear  honour's  sake, 

Goddess  of  the  silver  lake. 

Listen  and  save  I 

If  j-ou  speak  of  "Comu  "  the  temp- 
tation is  too  great.  You  cannot  resist 
quoting  those  lines,  whose  sibilant 
music  brought  the  nymph  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Arthur  Rackham 
has  painted  her  in  the  new  edition  of 
"Comus,"  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  The  fiendish  rout  of  Comus;, 
Circe  and  her  swine,  pert  fairies  and 
dapper  elves — all  these  are  in  Mr. 
Rackham's  own  field,  and  he  has  made 
a  lovely  book  with  his  paintings  and 
decorations.  He  has  departed  in  most 
of  the  pictures  from  the  twisted  and 
gnarled  tx'ees,  Avliich  have  been  his 
stand-by  for  years,  and  made  a  vol- 
ume, this  time,  not  primarily  for  chil- 
dren. The  fine,  strong  figure  of  the 
huntress  Diana,  the  exquisite  fantasy 
of  Daphne  as  she  turned  into  the 
laurel,  are  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
pictures  in  this  edition  of  Milton's 
great  masque. 


An  American  Senator  in  an  Eng- 
lish book  must,  of  course,  have  a 
goatee.  The  pictures  of  Uncle  Sam 
are  to  blame,  or  perhaps  it  all  began 
with  a  play — remembered  by  elderly 
people — called  "The  Senator"  and  en- 
acted by  William  H.  Crane.  At  any 
rate  "The  American  Senator"  from 
Anthony  Trollope's  novel  of  that 
name,  appears  in  the  pictures  in  "The 
Sport  of  Our  Ancestors"  (Dutton), 
edited  by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 
I  had  always  supposed  that  the  scenes 
of  that  novel  were  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean :  Trollope  had  been  here,  and 
perhaps  knew  as  much  of  America  as 
did  his  mother,  who  made  her  memory 
revered  in  this  country.  But  the  Sena- 
tor is  shown  at  an  English  fox-hunt. 
It  is  but  one  chapter,  chosen  by  the 
editor  from  many  sources,  both  in 
pi'ose  and  verse,  in  praise  of  fox-hunt- 
ing. Surtees  and  Whyte-Melville  and 
others  are  drawn  upon;  G.  D.  Armour 
has  illustrated  the  book  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white.  A  fine  book  for  a 
gift — but  the  recipient  should  have 
some  regard  for  that  noble  sport  in 
which  everybody  has  such  a  good  time. 
Well — except,  perhaps,  the  leading 
character :  the  fox. 

A  miserable  conspiracy  of  silence  has 
kept  me  from  the  knowledge,  until  to- 
day, that  W.  D.  Lyell's  "The  House  in 
Queen  Anne  Square"  (Putnam)  is  a 
novel  founded  upon  the  Madeleine 
Smith  case.  And  that  case — but  every- 
body with  a  taste  for  the  classics  in 
murder  knows  of  the  young  Scottish 
beauty  who  went  upon  her  trial  on  a 
June  day  in  1857,  and  how  her  win- 
some appearance  prevailed  upon  a  ma- 
jority of  the  jury  to  declare  that  it 
was  not  proven  that  she  put  arsenic 
into  the  cocoa  which  she  made  for  her 
lovei-.  But  now  that  I  have  this  in- 
formation, I  have  risked  expulsion  from 
the  book-reviewer's  union,  and  harried 
off  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  book. 

A  member  of  Parliament  rests  upon 
a  bed  of  roses  no  more  than  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Michael  MacDonaeh 
in  his  two  readable  volumes,  "The 
Pageant  of  Parliament"  (Dutton), 
describes  some  of  the  trials  of  the  M. 
P.  One  of  them  w^as  upbraided  by  a 
constituent  for  ingratitude — "I  voted 
for  you  under  thirteen  different 
names,"  wrote  the  indignant  elector, 
"and  could  I  do  more  for  you  than 
that?" 

Members  of  Parliament  are  besought 
by  post  to  trj'  enclosed  samples  of 
tonics  and  throat  lozenges,  and  become 
more  euphonious.  One  member  received 
a  book  of  poems  from  a  constituent. 
"If  you  would  quote  in  the  House  a 
verse  from  my  volume,  'Twitterings  in 
the  Twilight,'  what  a  grand  advertise- 
ment I'd  get!  You  might  say  something 
like  this:  -'One  of  the  most  delightful 
collections  of  poems  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  come  across  is  Mr. 
Socrates  Wilkin's  "Twitterings  in  the 
Twilight."  Could  the  situation  in  which 
the  empire  finds  itself  be  more  happily 
touched  off  than  in  the  following  verse 
of  that  eminent  poet?'  and  then  go  on 


to    quote    some   lines    from    my     book, 
which  I  enclose." 

The  following  story  reminds  one  of 
the  abrupt  decline  in  ambition  of  that 
office-seeker  who  cam.e  to  the  White 
House  asking  to  be  nominated  Minister 
to  Italy,  but  finally  reduced  his  de- 
mands to  a  request  for  "a  pair  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  old  trousers."  A  female  voter 
writes  to  a  member  of  Parliament: 

Honored  Sir : 

I  hear  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  a  mar- 
ried man.  Something  tells  me  that  I 
would  make  the  right  sort  of  wife  for 
him.  I  am  coming  to  London  to-mor- 
row, and  will  call  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  see  you.  hoping  you  will  get  me 
an  introduction  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man. I  am  only  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
can  do  cooking  and  washing. 

Agnes  Merton. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Balfour  would 
not  have  me.  you  would  say  a  word  for 
me  to  one  of  the  policemen  at  the  House. 

Mr.  Hejrwood  Broun's  sense  of 
humor  is  all  but  pei-fect.  He  can  say 
any  number  of  amusing  things  about 
Dr.  Roach  Straton  (not  difficult 
game  I)  and  about  President  Harding 
or  Mr.  Wilson  or  anybody  or  anything 
representing  orthodoxy.  His  lip  only 
begins  to  quiver  and  his  eyes  to  fill 
when  good  old  Gene  Debs  is  men- 
tioned or  the  Soviets  are  laughed  at. 
There  are  some  subjects,  you  know, 
about  which  we  do  not  jest.  But,  with 
this  entirely  human  exception,  his 
writings  as  represented,  say,  by  his 
"Seeing  Things  at  Night"  (Harcourt, 
Brace)  strike  me  as  invariably  amus- 
ing, good-humoi'ed,  and  readable.  He 
must  be  loved  if  only  for  his  paper 
called  "Some  of  My  Best  Friends  Are 
Yale  Men."  It  required  not  only  orig- 
inality but  daring  for  a  New  York 
newspaper  man  to  begin  to  break  down 
the  aged  tradition  that  while  Harvard 
is  given  to  effeminacy  and  spats,  Yale 
is  the  nursery  of  sturdy  American 
democracy.  Mr.  Broun  pointed  out  to 
New  York  newspapers  that  an  athletic 
victory  by  Harvard  cannot  always  be 
set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
ground  that  Yale  was  not  looking  when 
it  happened. 

The  writer's  best  and  most  amusing 
style  is  employed  in  Simeon  Strunsky's 
"Sinbad  and  His  Friends"  (Holt).  The 
Sinbad  papers  are  about  a  place  which 
purports  to  be  an  Oriental  city,  some- 
where in  the  domain  of  the  Caliph  of 
Islam,  but  really  it  is  the  town  where 
0.  Henry  lived  and  wrote  and  died: 
Bagdad-on-the-Subway.  There  is  a 
citizen  who  has  to  welcome  Marshal 
Joffre,  and  wished  he  had  enough 
French  to  speak  to  him.  All  he  can  say 
is  "Have  you  the  pen  of  the  gardener's 
wife?"  Someone  reminds  him  that  the 
Marshal  can  reply:  "No,  but  I  have 
the  goat  of  the  Kaiser."  The  other 
items  in  the  book  are  about  Mr.  Strun- 
sky's friend,  Williams,  a  New  York 
journalist.  Mr.  Strunsky  aims  only  to 
make  his  readers  smile,  but  he  does 
better  than  that  with  me.  I  find  my- 
self laughing  aloud  with  pleasure  and 
unrestrained  *  merriment,  again  and 
again,  as  I  read  his  pages. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Religion  of  the  Day 

A  New  Kncland  (Jhoup  and  ((tiikks.  By 
I'aul  Elmer  INIore.  Boston  :  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

THE  ideal  object  of  criticism  is  to 
exhibit  the  whole  truth  regarding 
all  matters  which  concern  us.  The 
mission  of  the  ideal  critic  is  therefore 
one  of  mediation  and  reconciliation :  it 
is  his  concern  to  occupy  all  the  tenable 
ground  between  the  embattled  ex- 
tremes. At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, the  more  serious  criticism  is,  the 
more  it  tends  toward  a  violent  par- 
tisanship and  a  repression  of  such  as- 
pects of  truth  as  are  offered  by  rival 
exhibitors.  The  situation  is  like  that 
described  in  John  Stuart  Mill's  subtle 
examination  of  the  affinities  between 
Coleridge  and  Bentham:  "Conserva- 
tive thinkers  and  liberals,  transcen- 
dentalists  and  admirers  of  Hobbes  and 
Locke,  regard  each  other's  speculations 
as  vitiated  by  an  original  taint,  which 
makes  all  study  of  them,  except  for 
purposes  of  attack,  useless  if  not  mis- 
chievous." With  a  readiness  to  re- 
ceive truth — though  from  the  devil 
himself — which  marks  a  comprehen- 
sively critical  mind,  Mill  insists  upon 
"the  importance,  in  the  present  imper- 
fect state  of  mental  and  social  science, 
of  antagonistic  modes  of  thought: 
which,  it  will  one  day  be  felt,  are  as 
necessary  to  one  another  in  specula- 
tion, as  mutually  checking  powers  are 
in  a  political  constitution." 

Mr.  More  is  important  to  those  who 
care  for  "the  whole  truth,"  precisely 
because  he  meets  current  popular 
tendencies  with  an  inveterately  "an- 
tagonistic mode  of  thought."  It  is 
popular  nowadays  to  scoff  at  the  Puri- 
tans and  their  sense  of  sin;  in  his  es- 
says on  early  New  England  poetry  and 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Mr.  More  treats 
the  stammering  Puritan  muse  almost 
tenderly,  and  he  inclines  to  thiiik  that 
a  revived  sense  of  sin  is  the  need  of 
the  hour.  It  is  the  mode  to  speak  with 
relief  of  our  emancipation  from  "the 
fear  of  God";  through  nearly  all  of 
the  essays,  especially  through  those  on 
Emerson,  Norton,  Henry  Adams,  Eco- 
nomic Ideals,  and  Oxford,  runs  the 
sense  that  we  must,  somehow  or  other, 
"get  the  fear  of  God  back  into  society." 
The  current  social  watchword  is  "uni- 
versal sympathy";  Mr.  More  preaches 
individual  self-respect  and  a  stern  dis- 
crimination of  values.  The  keynote  of 
contemporary  education  is  "power  and 
service,"  a  phrase  which  Mr.  More, 
championing  an  older  ideal  of  self- 
realization,  characterizes  as  "malefi- 
cent." It  is  the  fashion  to  magnify  "the 
people"  at  the  expense  of  their  leaders; 
Mr.  More  intimates  that  the  first  step 
toward  wise  and  effective  leadership 
is  a  renascence  of  the  old-fashioned 
contempt  for  "the  vulgar  herd."  We 
have  generally  viewed  with  demociatic 
complacency  the  dwindling  power  of 
the  English  House  of  Lords;  Mr.  More 
presents  Lord  Morley's  pai-t  in  dimin- 


ishing that  power  as  a  grave  piece  of 
ingratitude  and  'a  kind  of  blot  on  his 
character.  Most  of  the  agreeable 
people  today  profess  themselves  sex- 
equalitarians;  Mr.  More  mildly  pro- 
tests against  being  taken  for  a 
misogynist,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
reminds  us  that  the  Puritan  Church 
started  toward  the  innocuous  desue- 
tude of  Unitarianism  when  Anne 
Hutchinson  undertook  to  explain  the 
sermons,  that  Henry  Adams  lost  his 
head  when  he  began  to  worship  the 
whimsical  Virgin,  and  that  English 
gentlemen  lost  Oxford  and  God  when 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  the  rustle  of 
petticoats  were  heard   in  the  cloisters. 

Mr.  More  has,  I  think,  deliberately 
invested  his  conservatism  with  a 
humorous  crustiness  and  expressed  it 
with  an  old  blue-Tory  violence,  for  the 
sake  of  irritating  sentimental  pale  red 
radicals  into  thought.  With  this  un- 
derstanding, one  can  perhaps  enjoy  his 
apparent  preference  of  the  indolent, 
Greek-quoting,  unproductive,  bibulous 
Oxford  don  of  the  old  school  to  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  scientific  young  man  bent 
on  "power  and  service."  But  is  there 
really  any  important  truth  to  be  con- 
served at  those  points  where  Mr.  More 
runs  up  the  blue  flag?  Indubitably 
there  is,  an  entire  aspect  of  truth,  neg- 
lected by  the  radicals,  which  runs 
through  history  and  persists  in  human 
nature,  solid  as  bed-rock.  The  tories 
are  always  right — more  often  right, 
perhaps,  than  their  adversaries,  be- 
cause they  shun  experiment  and  settle 
back  in  the  easy  chair  of  experience, 
and  build  solidly  and  stolidly  on  the 
experiments  of  the  radicals  of  other 
days.  Mr.  More  is  indubitably  right 
when  he  insists  that  most  of  us  think 
we  are  far  better  than  we  are;  that  we 
need  a  new  sense  of  sin;  that  we  need 
the  idea  of  God ;  that  organized  society 
is  impossible  without  a  stern  discrim- 
ination of  values;  that  scientific  with- 
out moral  progress  points  to  Gehenna ; 
that  the  leadership  of  superior  men  is 
an  everlasting  necessity;  and  that 
women  are,  in  many  respects,  a  whim- 
sical and  troublesome  sex,  and  have 
led  us  into  much  mischief.  The  sooner' 
we  admit  these  truths,  the  sooner  we 
shall  emerge  from  dream  to  daylight. 

But  I  find  a  certain  vagueness  in  Mr. 
More's  thought  at  a  vital  point.  He 
insists  that  in  this  world  of  whirling 
change  the  wise  man  should  fix  his 
heart  upon  the  unchangeable — upon, 
more  specifically,  "the  idea  of  God." 
He  rebukes  more  or  less  sharply  Emer- 
son, Norton,  Adams,  Morley,  Jowe^rt, 
Pattison,  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Ward,  and 
many  others  for  having  lost  all  sub- 
stantial and  positive  ideas  of  God.  In 
contrast  to  them,  he  holds  up  for  at 
least  a  relative  admiration  men  like 
Michael  Wigglesworth  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  who  had  positive  ideas  of 
God,  and  even  men  like  Mr.  Henry 
Holt,  who  cling  to  the  shadow  of  a 
positive  idea  with  the  help  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychical  Research.  He 
thinks  the  definite  religious  opinions  of 
these  men  disreputable,  yet  he  respects 
the  men — for  precisely  what  that  Jow- 


ett  did  not  possess?  For  a  mere  atti- 
tude, for  a  mere  fixity  in  their  attitude 
of  awe  toward  the  disreputable? 
Hardly  that. 

Mr.  More  speaks  with  contempt  of 
those  who  use  words  like  "truth"  and 
"God"  without  any  definite  notion  of 
their  content;  but,  though  I  have 
searched  diligently,  I  cannot  find  that 
he  uses  the  word  God  with  much  more 
definite  sense  of  its  content  than  is 
possessed  by  most  modern  men  who, 
like  himself,  are  of  a  temper  at  the 
same  time  serious  and  skeptical.  To 
such  men  generally,  to  men,  for  ex- 
ample, like  Mill,  Henry  Adams,  and 
Morley,  God  is  at  least  a  figure  of 
speech  by  which  they  objectify  their 
sense  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Looking  at  the  matter  historically 
and  charitably,  what  can  we  say  was 
the  God  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Michael  Wigglesworth  but  a  figure  of 
speech  by  which  these  dreadful  Calvin- 
ists  objectified  their  sense  of  what 
ought  to  be  done?  Their  positive  "idea 
of  God,"  so  much  admired  by  Mr. 
More  for  its  positiveness — what  did  it 
mean  actually  but  that  they  placed 
such  customs  and  beliefs  of  their  times 
as  met  their  approval  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  God?  And  this  positive 
idea  included,  we  remember,  their  sense 
that  unbaptized  infants  ought  to  be 
damned,  that  a  large  part  of  mankind 
ought  to  burn  forever,  that  smallpox 
ought  to  be  endured  as  a  divine  visita- 
tion, that  slavery  is  a  religious  insti- 
tution, and  that  war  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  for  extending  God's  kingdom  on 
the  earth. 

Faith  in  these  ideas  has  been  shat- 
tered or  utterly  destroyed  by  the  radi- 
cal intellectual  tradition  of  which  Lord 
Morley  is  a  representative.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  feel  that  our  modern 
skeptics  and  positivists  of  the  type  of 
Emerson,  Mill,  and  Morley,  and  our 
Liberal  contemporaries  of  the  more 
serious  sort,  have  destroyed  anything 
that  was  very  precious  in  the  religious 
life  of  their  ancestors.  The  human 
necessity  in  which  all  forms  of  religion 
g-enerate,  they  did  not  affect,  they  could 
not  alter.  Moreover,  I  will  back  the 
religious  sense  of  Emerson  or  Mill  or 
Morley  against  that  of  Mather  or  Bun- 
yan  or  Shepherd  for  depth  and  ?ngh 
seriousness,  and  for  all  good  purposes 
of  a  religious  sense.  Their  idea  of  God 
is  far  less  mixed  with  our  idea  of  the 
devil.  The  customs  and  beliefs  which 
our  contemporaries  place  under  the 
protection  of  God  are  of  a  different 
order  from  those  of  the  old  worthies, 
but  they  are  no  less  sincere  and  no  less 
positive.  For  infant  damnation,  they 
substitute  child  welfare;  for  slavery  a 
living  wage;  for  the  doctrine  of  a 
select  saved  remnant  the  humanization 
of  all  the  people;  for  superstitious 
fatalism  preventive  medicine;  for  in- 
terdenominational and  international 
strife  the  gospel  of  human  neighbor- 
liness  and  the  international  mind. 
Here  is  a  sufficient  positive  content  in 
the  modern  "idea  of  God"  to  save  it 
from  the  charge  of  being  "defalcated 
to    a    pure    transparency."     Here    are 
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tangible  objects  for  the  religious  sense 
to  work  upon  or  to  pray  for,  if  one 
likes,  with  all  the  rapture  of  Edwards 
in  the  Great  Awakening. 

When  Mr.  More  asks  us  in  this  world 
of  change  to  fix  our  hearts  upon  that 
which    is    unchangeable,    he    does    not 
mean  of  course  that  we  should  fix  them 
upon  any  of  those  brimstone  doctrines 
of  Edwards;  for  they  are  all  gone  like 
a  bad  odor  from  a  laboratory,  whiffed 
away   by  the   breeze.     They   were   "of 
the  flux."     He  cannot  esteem  the  mod- 
ern objects  of  the  religious  sense  which 
I   have   enumerated;   because  they  are 
connected   with   his   favorite     opico   of 
denunciation,  social   service  and  social 
sympathy.      He   cannot  mean   that  we 
should  fix  our  hearts  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  Republican  party,  for  even  these 
are  in  a  state  of  flux;  nor  on  the  doc- 
trines of  any  of  the  modern  churches, 
for  these  are  in  a  process  of  amalga- 
mation    and    recrystallization     around 
the    Christian    doctrine    of   neighborli- 
ness,  which  for  Mr.  More  is  quite  over- 
shadowed,   almost    negatived,    by    the 
other  Christian  doctrine  about  the  love 
of   God.     Yet  when   you  "scrap"  your 
theology,    what   is    there    left,    for   the 
modern  skeptical  mind,  what  is  there 
left  of  positive  content  in  the  "idea  of 
God"    but    some    more    or    less    impas- 
sioned sense  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
on    earth    by    men?      What    he    should 
mean,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  that  we 
should  cultivate  and  foster  that  which 
remains   as   a    formative   centre   in    an 
intelligent    man,    when    all    his    tradi- 
tional    beliefs     dissolve     around     him, 
namely,   his   human    instinct   and   pas- 
sion for  perfection.    That  is,  in  a  sense, 
permanent.    That  does,  through  all  the 
kaleidoscopic   changes  of  opinion,  per- 
sist.   And  the  very  proof  of  its  persist- 
ence is,  that  modern   Puritans  discard 
a  large  part  of  the  intellectual  impedi- 
menta of  their  ancestors.     To  obey  the 
highest    law    of    one's    human    nature, 
which    bids    one    seek    perfection,    one 
must  lop  off  one's  dead  and  worm-eaten 
ideas  and  cast  them  into  the  fire. 

Mr.  More  is  right  when  he  places 
stability  of  character  under  the  pro- 
tection of  God.  But  the  i-adicals  are 
also  right  when  they  place  freedom  of 
the  mind  under  the  protection  of  God. 
Mr.  More  praises  his  New  England 
group  justly  for  their  stability  of 
character,  but  he  quite  undervalues  the 
honesty  and  freedom  of  their  intelli- 
gence. The  importance  of  the  New 
England  tradition  for  us  today  lies, 
however,  neither  in  its  morality  nor  in 
its  intelligence,  but  in  the  strengtl:  of 
its  passion  for  perfection.  We  have 
elsewhere  stability  of  chara^tei  with- 
out freedom  of  intelligence,  and  else- 
where freedom  of  intelligence  without 
stability  of  character.  The  Puritan 
effected  a  unioii.  Because  his  radical 
intellect  is  steadily  in  the  service  of 
his  passion  for  perfection,  his  charac- 
ter can  be  trusted  for  stability  and 
amendment,  as,  from  age  to  age,  men 
improve  the  quality  of  the  positive  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  which  they  place 
under  the  protection  of  God. 

Stuart  P.  Sherman 


Portraits  of  the  Nineties 

Portraits  of  the  Nineties.  By  E.  T. 
Raymond.  Now  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sods.     1921. 

THE  fact  that  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
wrote  "Portraits  of  the  Sixties,"  Mr. 
G.  W.  E.  Russell  "Portraits  of  the  Sev- 
enties,"   and    Mr.    H.    G.    Hutchinson 
"Portraits  of  the  Eighties,"  is  advanced 
by  Mr.   Raymond — with  modest  depre- 
cating of  any  suggested  comparison — 
as  a  reason  why  he  should  himself  give 
us   "Portraits   of  the   Nineties."     Per- 
haps the  argument  that  the  chronolog- 
ical   sequence    needs    to    be    thus    com- 
pleted is  as  good  as  any  other  plea  that 
the  author  could   have  devised.     Pref- 
aces   often    speak    of    that    "long    felt 
want"  which  is  to  be  supplied  by  the 
volume  they  introduce.     It  may,  how- 
ever, be  doubted  whether  the  precedents 
which  Mr.  Raymond  quotes  are  as  well 
known  or  as  much  valued  as  he  seems 
to  suppose,  and  whether  the  gap  in  the 
historical  narrative  which   he   has   set 
himself  to   fill  has  been  generally  de- 
plored as  a  serious  omission.    There  is, 
of    course,    some    arbitrariness    in    the 
choice  of  any  period  for  special  study, 
and  it  may  be  argued  that  the  isolation 
of  this  or  that  decade  is  as  artificial 
a  proceeding  as  one  can  imagine  of  the 
kind.   What  can  any  serious  critic  make 
of    Mr.     Raymond's    first    chapter,    in 
which   we   learn    that    "The    Nineties" 
were  a  golden  age,  with  prettier  women 
than  we  see  now,  with  a  special  zest  and 
flavor  in  life,  with  no  thought  of  wars 
on  a  great  scale,  with  old  men  still  dom- 
inant in  State  affairs  but  beginning  tc 
yield  before  Ibsen's  "League  of  Youth," 
with    the    middle    classes    eating    and 
drinking  and  singing  as  in  the  days  of 
Noe,  and  with  little  or  no  conception  of 
the  new  forces  at  work  underground? 
Did  these  features,  one  may  ask.  belong 
in  any  special  sense  to  "The  Nineties," 
rather    than    to    the    sixties,    seventies, 
eighties   that   went    before,    or   to    the 
units   and   tens   that  came   after?     Mr. 
Raymond  is  the  bond  slave  of  his  title. 
He  chose  a  particular  decade  for  him- 
self, for  the  excellent  reason  that  this 
was    in  a    literary    sense    "No    Man's 
Land,"  and  he  had  to  construct  for  it 
some  theory  of  specific  characteristics. 

However,  he  has  done  his  work  well. 
He  had  things  on  his  mind  to  say  about 
some  notable  figures  like  Lord  Rose- 
bery  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  George  Mere- 
dith and  Herbert  Spencer,  Archbishop 
Temple  and  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Oscar  Wilde.  They  are  a 
mixed  lot,  and  a  thread  of  connection 
was  hard  to  discover.  Obviously  the 
years  between  1890  and  1900  were  not 
the  time  of  chief  significance  for  some 
of  them,  but  they  all  lived  into  that 
time,  and  the  book  had  to  be  advertised 
as  having  some  sort  of  unity.  Pub- 
lishers are  notoriously  shy  of  "Miscel- 
laneous Essays." 

But  the  reader  will  forgive  Mr.  Ray- 
mond for  this.  What  difference  does  it 
make  whether  a  book  has  been  suitably 
named,  when  contents  are  so  good?  It 
is  a  wonderful  gallery  of  portraits,  and 
they  are  all  worth  studying.     We  have 


statesmen  and  soldiers,  actors  and  law- 
yers and  journalists,  prelates  and  ex- 
plorers   and    novelists,    empire-builders 
and  philosophers  and  artists.     Almost 
every  taste  and  interest  are  catered  to. 
One  meets   in   these   pages  with    Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  Bishop  Creigh- 
ton,  with  Lord  Kitchener  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  with  General  Booth  and  Aubrey 
Beardsley.     These  and  a  host  of  other 
personages  are  made  to  live  before  us. 
Nor    is    Mr.    Raymond    given    to    com- 
plaisant acceptance  of  current  opinions 
about  such  people,  even  when  these  have 
been  made  current  by  high  authority. 
One    recalls    how    in    his    earlier    book 
"All  and  Sundry"  he  said  some  straight 
and  independent  things  about  the  work 
of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.     In  the  pres- 
ent book    the   Meredithians    will   read, 
one  hopes  to  their  profit,  how  "Mere- 
dith's   genius    lay    in   the   direction    of 
making  the  simplest  things  obscure  and 
the    most    ordinary    things    out-of-the- 
way."     The  writer,  too,  has  what  Mr. 
Wells  has  called  the  sole  justification 
for  writing,  "the  gift  of  the  creative 
and    illuminating    phrase."      Who,    for 
example,  that  ever  saw  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  can  miss  the  apt  application 
to   him   of   Disraeli's  words   about  an- 
other— "the    majesty    of    true    corpul- 
ence"?    Is  there  a  better  name  for  the 
Thames  Embankment  than  via  dollar- 
osa?     Is   there   a   neater   summing  up 
of  the  English  sporting  morality  than 
this:      "We   have    always    a    weakness 
for    the    strong    man    who    shows    his 
strength    by    smashing   the    Ten    Com- 
mandments, so  long  as  he  satisfies  us 
in  his  observance  of  all  the  taboos  and 
ordinances    contained    in    that    greater 
table     of     the     law     which     we     call 
'cricket'  "? 

Someone  has  said  about  James  An- 
thony Froude  that  in  the  title  of  his 
book  "Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects" he  should  have  heavily  under- 
lined the  two  words  "Short"  and 
"Great."  Not  a  few  vdll  be  struck 
with  a  similar  inadequacy  in  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's work,  a  like  contrast  between 
the  magnitude  of  some  problems  he 
has  raised  and  the  slightness  of  the 
comments  with  which  he  forces  us  to 
be  cdntent.  But  we  have  perhaps  no 
right  to  complain,  for  the  author  has 
given  us  in  the  text  at  least  as  much 
as  he  promised  on  the  title-page.  We 
learn  little  about  a  man  from  looking 
at  his  portrait  on  canvas,  though  it 
tempts  us  to  guess  a  great  deal,  and 
often  our  view  of  him— when  we  have 
really  some  evidence  to  form  one — is 
colored  by  the  persisting  image  of  his 
features  which  the  painter  left  upon 
our  memory.  "Pen  Portraits,"  ex- 
ecuted in  rapid  journalese,  have  the 
same  defect.  When  the  subject  is  a 
man  of  real  significance,  the  real  truth 
about  him  is  hard  to  tell,  and  it  can- 
not be  told  briefly.  The  character  is 
always  mixed,  the  motives  are  always 
doubtful  and  changeable,  the  achieve- 
ments are  partly  good  and  partly  bad. 
Readers  need  someone  to  protect  them 
from  the  "brilliant"  essayist,  who  has 
a  keener  eye  for  the  vivid  antithesis 
than  for  cautious  analyzing,  to  whom 
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those  copious  qualifying  parentheses — 
so  essential  to  accuracy — are  a  thin/^ 
that  his  craft  bids  him  avoid,  and  who 
deals  on  every  page  in  that  biting 
epigram  or  sparkling  paradox  in  which 
truth  can  so  seldom  be  told. 

These  points  need  to  be  noted  amid 
the  present  deluge  of  books  that  sum 
up  great  thinkers  and  statesmen  and 
artists  with  that  crispness  which  the 
cheap  newspaper  editor  desires  for  "a 
pithy  paragraph."  Mr.  Raymond's 
book  is  the  type  of  which  these  editoi*- 
ial  horrors  in  our  time  are  thd  corrup- 
tion, but  it  must  not  itself  be  thus 
lightly  dismissed.  It  is  indeed  unequal. 
For  instance,  the  chapter  on  C.  11. 
Spurgeon  is  a  monument  of  the  very 
smartest  failure  to  understand.  That 
the  author  himself  is  aware  of  the 
risks  in  his  kind  of  writing  one  cannot 
doubt.  No  one  has  put  the  point  bet- 
ter than  in  Mr.  Raymond's  owm  phrase, 
"a  mere  essay  in  instantaneous  photog- 
raphy, with  its  mad  foreshortenings 
and  irrelevant  emphasis,"  though  he 
does  not  acknowledge  that  what  he  has 
himself  given  us  is  of  this  order.  But 
even  for  this  there  is  a  place,  and  we 
would  not  for  a  good  deal  have  missed 
Mr.  Raymond's  photographs. 

Herbert  L.  Stewart 

A  Delightful  Comedy 

The  Charmed  Circle  :  A  Comedy.  By  Ed- 
ward Alden  Jewell.  New  York  :  Alfred 
A.  Knopf. 

MR.  WILSON  FOLLETT  has  just 
said  that  we  in  America  are  hold- 
ing our  own  well  with  the  British  real- 
ists of  the  hour,  but  are  as  far  behind 
England  as  England  is  behind  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  "the  art  of  being  serious 
lightly,  or  light  seriously."  We  have, 
he  says,  plenty  of  Georges  and  Cannans 
and  Mackenzies  and  Beresfords,  but  no 
Leonard  Merrick.  Well,  we  might  say 
that  England  has  only  one  Merrick, 
And  we  might  bring  up  the  later  Mere- 
dith Nicholson,  or  the  Strunsky  of 
"Professor  Latimer's  Progress,"  or  one 
or  two  younger  performers,  on  our  side. 
But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Follett's  generali- 
zation is  sound.  Our  Younger  School, 
for  all  its  advertised  indigenity,  is  too 
hard  after  the  British  Y.  S.  to  perceive 
any  free  Puckish  light  beckoning  them 
upward  from  the  thoroughfare  of 
sprightly  realism.  They  feel  bound,  as 
Mr.  Follett  further  says,  to  be  either 
solemnly  literal  or  deliberately  trivial. 
And  when  now  and  then  they  grope  in- 
stinctively for  graceful  fantasy,  what 
they  bring  forth  is  almost  invariably 
mere  "literary  jazz,"  a  product  with- 
out artistic  integrity.  Also  we  have 
lately  been  getting  some  genuinely  ar- 
tistic comedy  from  several  British  story- 
tellers very  much  younger  than  Mr. 
Merrick. 

I  was  going  to  cite  "The  Charmed 
Circle"  of  Edward  Alden  Jewell  as  an 
exhibit  for  the  defendant,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  do  not  know  the 
author  to  be  an  American.  The  infor- 
matory  jacket  of  this  volume  was  miss- 
ing when  it  came  to  me.  But  I  infer 
that  it  is  a  "first  novel"  by  an  Ameri- 
can. It  has  Merrick's  own  favorite  set- 
ting of  Paris.     It  is  on  something  like 


Paul  and  Rhoda 

By    FANNIE    KILBOURNE 

A  first-rate  story  of  high  school  life, 
with  its  fun  and  study,  its  frats  and 
sororities,  its  sports  and  dances,  and 
all  the  activities  that  make  these 
years  so  memorable  and  interesting. 
Illustrated,  $1.75 

The  Book  of  Nature  Stories 

By   H.    WADDINGTON    SEERS 

Each  one  of  these  stories  has  been 
chosen  with  a  definite  aim,  either 
because  it  is  the  life  story  of  some 
very  familiar  plant  or  animal,  or  be- 
cause it  has  been  found  by  the  au- 
thor to  be  peculiarly  attractive  to 
the  •  child-mind.  Illustrations  in 
color.  $2.50 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Rail- 
roads 

By  IRVING  CRUMP,  editor  of  Boys' 
Life    (the    Boy   Scouts'    Magazine) 

The  author  tells  of  the  work  of  the 
engineers,  conductors,  firemen,  the 
members  of  the  train  crews,  the 
yardmasters,  trackmen,  and  all  the 
many  men  who  take  care  of  us  when 
we  travel,  not  forgetting  the  "rail- 
road king"  himself  who  labors  for 
eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch  when 
necessary.  Illustrated,  $1.65 

Left  Half  Harmon 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR,  au- 
thor of  many  popular  books  for  boys. 

The  seventh  title  in  a  series  of  up- 
to-the-minute  football  stories  that 
will  appeal  to  every  live  youngster. 
Life  in  a  "prep"  school  is  related 
with  the  relish  and  enthusiasm  that 
may  be  expected  from  this  popular 
author.  Illustrated,   $1.75 

On  His  Toes 

By    IRVING  T.    McDONALD 

The  story  of  Dan  Dixon,  who,  start- 
ing in  the  humblest  capacity  in  a 
moving  picture  studio,  works  his  way 
up  through  all  departments  of  this 
interesting  profession. 

Illustrated,    $1.75 


Books  for  Boys 
and  Girls 

The  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 
Little  Mother  Goose 

This  is  the  most  attractive  moderate  price 
edition  of  the  Mother  Goose  jingles  obtainable. 
The  print  is  large,  and  the  book  is  durably 
bound  in  a  convenient  size  for  children  to 
handle.  With  12  colored  illustrations  and  many 
other  drawings  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  $1.50 

The  Boys'  Library  of  Ad- 
venture and  Heroism 


By    CAPTAIN     CHARLES    GILSON 

Clean,  thrilling  tales  of  adventure  in 
remote  corners  of  the  world,  full  of 
action  and  yet  containing  much  in- 
formation of  value  for  the  young 
mind. 

Titles  now  ready: 

Held  by  Chinese  Brigands 
The  Scarlet  Hand 

Illustrated   in   color,    each  $1.75 

Old  Time  Stories 

Illustrated   by 

W.    HEATH    ROBINSON 

Stories  which  by  long  usage  have 
become  favorites  with  children, 
beautifully  illustrated  by  one  of  the 
foremost  artists  of  the  day.  Sump- 
tuously printed  and  bound,  this 
handsome  volume  will  prove  one  of 
the  leading  gift  books  of  the  season. 

Boxed,   $5.00 

A  Princeton  Boy  Under 
the  King 

By   PAUL  G.  TOMLINSON 

A  story  of  student  life  at  Princeton 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  narrative  is  historically 
correct,  but  the  main  emphasis  is  on 
the  story  itself.  $1.75 

Favourite  French  Fairy 
Tales 

With    8    illustrations    in    color 
By    R.    CRAMER 

An  attractive  collection  of  the  old 
favorites  —  Cinderella,  Goldilocks. 
Sleeping  Beauty,  Puss  in  Boots,  Red 
Riding  Hood,  Diamonds  and  Toads, 
Snow  White,  etc.  The  illustrator's 
work  is  imaginative,  dainty  and  re- 
fined, while  at  the  same  time  rich 
in    coloring.  $2.50 


John  Martin's  Read  Aloud  Book 

By  JOHN  MARTIN,  author  of  The  John 
Martin   Annual,   etc. 

.Tohn  Martin  has  put  his  best  work  (or 
rather  play)  into  this  remarkable  book, 
which  radiates  with  love  of  little  child- 
hood. Each  tale  is  just  long  enough  to 
please  little  tots  from  four  to  seven  and 
short  enough  to  consider  Mother's  time 
and  strength.  Many  amusing  illustra- 
tions. $2.00 
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IF  WINTER 
COMES 


THE  WASTED 
GENERATION 


By  A.  S.  M.  HUTCHINSON    By  OWEN  JOHNSON 


"One  of  the  best  books  of  our 
times." — New  York  Times. 

"A  masterpiece  of  modern  fiction." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"An  amazingly  fine  contribution  to 
modern  novel  writing."  —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Excellent  fiction  .  .  .  decidedly 
worth  your  time."  —  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

"A  great  piece  of  literary  crafts- 
manship."— Detroit  News. 

"Will  inevitably  be  widely  read." — 
A'ew  York  Sun. 

TWELFTH  PPIKTIXG 122NI)  THOUS.-^ND. 

$2.00 

THE  DAY  OF  FAITH 


"It  is  a  challenge  to  America — and 
its  discussion  of  the  vital  problems 
that  America  faces,  wholly  apart  from 
the  literary  artistry  of  its  engrossing 
tale,  makes  it  a  great  book.  'The 
Wasted  Generation'  is  the  best  work 
that  Mr.  Johnson  has  given  us." — 
Boston  Herald. 

"Because  Owen  Johnson  has  writ- 
ten 'The  Wasted  Generation'  we 
have  become  more  confident  than  ever 
that  American  novelists  are  striking 
out  into  paths  that  will  lead  to  a 
great  national  literature.  .  .  .  We 
bespeak  for  'The  Wasted  Generation' 
a  wide  audience." — Harry  Hansen  in 
The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

SECOXn   LARGE   PRINTING.      $2.00 

By  ARTHUR  SOMERS  ROCHE 


The  epoch-making  novel  that  inspired  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  to  set  aside 
November  1  as  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  "The  Day  of  Faith."  $1.90 


NOBODY'S  MAN 


By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 


In  this  new  novel  Mr.  Oppenheim's  genius  for  creating  tangles  and  then  un- 
ravelling them  brings  surprise  after  surprise  to  the  reader.  $2.00 


THE  LARK 


By  DANA  BURNET 


A  brilliant  love  story,  set  in  a  colorful  Cuban-American  background,  with  an 
unconventional  ending.  sf.cond  printing.     $1.90 

MARTIN  CONISBY'S  VENCEANCE     By  jeffery  farnol 

A  romance  of  the  high  seas  in  the  pirate  days  of  the  Spanish  Alain,  in  which 
many  of  the  characters  in  "Black  Bartlemy's  Treasure"  reappear.  $2.00 

ROOSEVELT;  THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR 

By  BRADLEY  GILMAN 

This  biography,  by  a  Harvard  classmate  of  Roosevelt,  is  full  of  illuminating, 
fascinating  anecdotes  and  memories  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  hosts  of  admir- 
ers of  our  nation's  great  leader.  $3.50 

REPRESENTATIVE  ONE-ACT  PLAYS  BY  BRITISH 
AND  IRISH  AUTHORS 

Selected,   with  biographical  Notes  by  BARRETT  H.   CLARK 

Contains  the  text  of  twenty  one-act  plays  by  leading  contemporary  British 
and  Irish  dramatists,  including  Pinero,  Jones,  Bennett,  Yeats,  Wilde,  Granville 
Barker,  and  Lord  Dunsany.  $3.00 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  WEST      By  hal  g.  evarts 

The  story  of  how  the  priceless  possessions  of  the  great  West  vanished — first, 
the  beaver,  then  the  buffalo,  then  the  wild  pigeon,  next  the  timberlands,  and 
finally  of  how  the  wild  life  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  is  being  gradually  exter- 
minated. $2.50 

A  TREASURY  OF  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Edited  by  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

Fourteen  plays  bj'  well-known  authors,  for  reading  or  acting  by  children,  in- 
cluding "The  Toymaker  of  Nuremberg,"  "Punch  and  Judy,"  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," etc.  Illustrated  by  Tony  Sarg.     $3.00 
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his  plane  of  gracious  comedy.  It  does 
not  keep  within  his  bounds  of  a  few 
characters  and  a  single-track  action. 
Its  delayed  romance  of  the  Singer  and 
the  Mighty  Hunter,  who  in  themselves 
might  be  almost  of  the  race  of  Merrick, 
is  involved  with  a  plot  more  intricate 
than  the  author  of  "Conrad  in  Search 
of  His  Youth"  ever  bothers  w^ith.  And 
the  boy  Kenneth,  the  real  hero  of  the 
tale,  if  there  is  any,  lies  quite  beyond 
the  sphere  of  Conrad  or  his  maker. 

At  this  point  I  chance  upon  a  pub- 
lisher's advertisement  which  quotes  the 
authority  cited  above,  Mr.  FoUett,  as 
pronouncing  "The  Charmed  Circle"  "as 
sunny  as  'Seventeen,'  and  as  subtle  as 
'The  Age  of  Innocence.'  "  This  strikes 
me  as  "going  some" — slightly  exceeding 
the  speed  limit,  though  in  the  right  di- 
rection. One  might  add,  in  the  same 
vein,  that  the  tale  is  as  whimsical  as 
"Rudder  Grange";  a  faint  Stocktonian 
bouquet  may  be  relished  by  the  connois- 
seur. But  it  is  fairer  to  the  book,  and 
perhaps  quite  as  intelligible,  to  trace 
its  undeniable  charm  to  an  honestly 
fresh  flavor.  For  the  first  few  pages 
one  may  taste  something  which  threat- 
ens to  be  piquant  and  borders  on  the 
banal.  But  the  palate  adjusts  itself  or 
the  savor  improves,  for  in  the  course  of  ^ 
a  chapter  or  two  one  is  yielding  with- 
out effort  or  self-consciousness  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  new  dish.  It  is  not 
the  style  of  a  stylist  which  attracts  one 
here,  but  the  quality  of  a  writer  with 
that  rarest  of  endowments,  the  Comic 
Spirit.  His  is  the  gentle  laughter  of 
the  gods.  Mr.  Bromley,  the  man  of 
Epochs,  and  his  Seiiorita  (or  she  who 
was  once  his),  and  plump  Mrs.  Brathcrs 
(who  is  about  to  be  his),  are  absurd 
persons:  easy  to  caricature  but  not 
therefore  easy  to  despise.  Our  affec- 
tion goes  with  them  on  their  further 
travels,  as  our  ways  part.  So  it  is  with 
the  whole  personnel  of  the  Maison  Ber- 
nard, the  select  pension  a  deiixiemc  in 
the  Rue  Jacob  which  houses,  first  or 
last,  all  our  chief  characters  except  the 
Singer,  who  lives  below  under  the  same 
roof,  and  her  Mighty  Hunter,  who  has 
to  remain  an  "Outsider"  till  the  un- 
winding of  the  plot  lets  him  in  for  good. 
It  is  a  nicely  knit  and  deftly  handled 
plot,  based  upon  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory, if  mild,  mystery  out  of  the  past. 

But  the  best  thing  in  the  book,  the 
real  hero,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  lad 
Kenneth,  whom  I  expect  to  recall  as 
one  of  the  few  really  outstanding  boys 
in  a  recent  fiction  which  has  teemed 
with  juvenile  interpretations — and  cari- 
catures. How  many  of  the  boys  you 
have  laughed  over,  in  these  novels  of  the 
past  few  years,  do  you  remember  as  per- 
sons? Since  "Stalky,"  the  English  school- 
boy has  become  a  recognized  type,  a  con- 
ventionalized figure,  as  accountable  in 
his  humors  as  in  his  speech.  There  was 
Mr.  Phillpotts's  "Human  Boy,"  a  de- 
light at  the  moment,  but  do  you  recall 
his  name  or  his  features?  There  was  a 
"Jeremy"  we  heard  about  at  great 
length  the  other  day:  could  you  tell 
him  from  any  other  public  school  boy 
if  you  met  him?  We  have  our  own 
William  Baxter,  whom  we  love,  but  who 
threatens  to  establish  another  hard  and 
fast  literary  type.  Mr.  Jewell's  Ken- 
neth  is  not  an   imitation  of  him.      He 
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totally  lacks  the  awkward  egotism  of 
Mr.  Tarkington's  boys.  His  is  a  grace- 
ful egotism;  the  "million  devils"  who 
inhabit  him  are  devils  of  harmless  mis- 
chief, of  overflowing  joy.  He  is  not  an 
object  of  affectionate  mockery  for 
adults:  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 
The  machine  of  the  story  would  not 
work  without  him  as  god;  and  the 
grown-ups  from  first  to  last  are  his 
puppets — for  their  own  good.  And  al- 
ways, from  first  to  last,  there  is  about 
his  youthful  verve,  his  impudence,  his 
defiant  joy,  a  touch  of  pathos;  but  joy 
always  comes  out  on  top.  With  delight  | 
we  share  the  thrill,  at  the  moment  when  j 
the  final  curtain  threatens  to  fall  som- 
berly on  his  musing  figure,  of  his  sud- 
den ecstatic  dive,  fully  clothed,  into  the 
waiting  pool.  It  is  his  exultant  chal- 
lenge  to  time  and  fate;  and  we  have  no  : 
fear  for  him. 

H.  W.   BOYNTON 

I 

"More  Hunting  Wasps"    (Dodd),  by 
J.  Henri  Fabre,  translated  by  Alexan- 
der Teixira  de  Mattos,  is  a  continua- 
tion and  completion  of  the  chapters  on  i 
wasps  in  the  author's  "Souvenirs  Ento-   j 
mologiques."    There  are  fourteen  chap-  I 
ters    in    Fabre's    well-known    exclama- 
tory,  delightful   style,  with   a  host  of 
the   careful,   ingenious,   naively   stated  j 
observations  and  experiments  for  which  | 
he  is  preeminent.     They  deal  with  the 
method  of  attack,  provisioning  of  the  j 
nests,  feeding  habits,  homes,  and  other 
phases  of  the  life  history  of  these  most 
intelligent    but    sometimes    exceedingly 
unpleasant  insects. 

Chapter  VIII,  entitled  "A  Dig  at  the 
Evolutionists,"  illustrates  the  workings 
of  the  law  of  compensation  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  Supreme  as  Fabre  was  in 
the  field  of  observation,  yet  in  philo- 
sophical reflection  he  was  woefully 
weak.  Like  Louis  Agassiz,  he  contrib- 
uted very  materially  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  our  knowledge  of  evolution,  at 
the  same  time  holding  to  the  belief  of 
special  creation.  The  chapter  begins: 
"To  rear  a  caterpillar-eater  on  a  skew- 
erful  of  spiders  is  a  very  innocent 
thing,  unlikely  to  compromise  the  se- 
cuiity  of  the  state."  After  this  bit  of 
sarcasm,  he  adds  later:  "I  examine  the 
theory  of  evolution  from  every  side, 
and,  as  that  which  I  have  been  assured 
is  the  majestic  dome  of  a  monument 
capable  of  defying  the  ages  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  more  than  a  bladder,  I 
irreverently  dig  my  pin  into  it."  In 
other  words,  the  modern  Sphex  wasp, 
using  a  single  form  of  insect  life  as 
food,  can,  in  Fabre's  opinion,  never 
have  descended  from  an  ancestor  which 
once  had  a  more  general  diet. 

To  mention  one  among  many  obser- 
vations of  extreme  importance,  Fabre 
found  that  the  cocoon  of  the  Philanthus 
wasp  which  contained  two  bees  always 
produced  a  male,  while  those  stored 
vnth  a  larger  number  gave  rise  to  fe- 
males; the  mantis-hunting  Tachytes 
also  followed  this  rule.  When  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  many  other  in- 
stances, this  becomes  almost  a  law — a 
lesser  amount  of  nourishment  resulting 
in  male  organisms,  a  greater  amount 
in  females.  Before  long  this  may  as- 
sume supreme  importance  as  a  eugenic 
factor  of  widest  application. 
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The  Pilots  of  Genius 

There  is  creative  reading  as  well  as  creative  writing. 
Great  books  gratify  and  excite  our  curiosity  and  when 
the  mind  is  braced  by  the  mature  reflections  or  happy 
flights  of  a  brilliant  mind  every  page  becomes  luminous 
'with  suggestions.  Oxford  books  have  this  stimulating 
quality  to  an  uncommon  degree. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  WORLD  PEACE 

By  F.  S.  Marvin  '^t  ^4.75 

A  dozen  essays  of  the  greatest  interest  by  such  authors  as  C.  R. 
Beazley,  G.  P.  Gooch,  H.  G.  Wells  and  others. 

LATER  ESSAYS,  1917-1920 

By  Austin  Dobson  f^et  ^3.25 

Seven  deftly  stippled  miniatures  of  18th  century  characters,  precise 
in  their  scholarship  but  never  pedantic. 

TO-DAY  AND  YESTERDAY:  Sonnets  and  other  Verses 

By  William  Dudley  Foulke  ^2.70 

Mr.  Foulke  has  the  artist's  touch  for  smoothness  of  rhythm  and  the 
scholar's  appreciation  of  variations  in  phrasing. 

THE  NORSE  DISCOVERERS  OF  AMERICA 

By  G.  M.  Gathorne-Hardy  ^4.75 

A  translation  and  study  of  the  story  the  Wineland  Sagas  tell  of 
the  early  Norse  voyages  to  America. 

THE  MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  THE  CONCEPTION  OF  PERSONALITY 
By  Arthur  George  Heath 

A  book  of  real  philosophical  importance 

DANTE 

By  Heloise  Durant  Rose 

"As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Dante  I  would  urgently  suggest 
a  perusal  of  Mrs.  Rose's  dramatic  poem.  It  gives  me  more  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Florence  than  any  academic  introduction  with  which 
I  am  acquainted" — Walter  Littlef  eld. 

THE  THIRTEEN  PRINCIPAL  UPANISHADS 

By  Robert  Ernest  Hume  ^6.75 

A  new  and  notable  translation  of  these  ancient  texts  which  are  to 
the  Brahman  what  the  New  Testament  is  to  the  Christian,  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  explaining  their  philosophy. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  OF  AESCHYLUS 

Translated  by  Gilbert  Murray  ^1.25 

None  has  been  more  successful  in  translating  the  great  Greek  trage- 
dies than  Professor  Murray,  and  readers  may  look  forward  to  the 
same  pleasure  in  the  Agamemnon  that  they  found  in  his  versions  of 
Euripides. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICS 

By  A.  R.  Lord  ^3.40 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  political  ideas  by 
a  leading  authority. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

By  Col.  Philip  Meadows  Taylor 

One  of  the  last  of  those  who  went  out  to  India  as  simple 
turers  and  who  achieved  a  success  not  less  remarkable  than 
lives  of  greater  men. 

cAt  all  booksellers  or  from  the  publishers. 
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ABINGDON 


The  Tfue  Gift  of  Value 

AMONG  the  book-ofterings  of  today,  there  are  none  of 
.  such  consistent  excellence  as  Abingdon  Books.  "Treas- 
ures of  the  mind"  and  "Unfailing  sources  of  inspiration" 
many  have  called  them.  "In  keeping  with  the  profounder 
meaning  of  Christmas"  others  have  written. 

It  is  but  natural  then  that  people,  who  weigh  value  not 
by  the  dollar  but  rather  by  its  capacity  for  giving  happiness, 
should  find  in  Abingdon  Books  the  True  Gift  of  Value. 


SOCIAL  REBUILDERS 

Mendenhall  Lectures,  Eeventh  Series,  DePauw 

University,  1921 

By  Charles  Reynolds  Brown 

These  five  lectures  by  the  dean  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  of  Vale  University  are  a  study  in 
reconstruction  with  certain  ancient  leaders  of 
biblical  history  as  the  outstanding  figures,  and 
the  present  situation  of  the  world,  as  an  after- 
math of  the  war,  as  the  chief  point  of  application. 

Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

LINCOLN  AND  PROHIBITION 
By  Charles  T.  White 

That  Lincoln  was  committed  to  the  move- 
ment to  rid  the  land  of  the  curse  of  strong 
drink  is  proved  abundantly  by  the  evidence 
accumulated  by  Mr.  White  and  based  upon 
documents  whose  genuineness  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged successfully.     Illustrated. 

Net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

A  BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  LESSONS 

In  Two  Volumes 
By  Robert  William  Rogers 

This  arrangement  of  lessons  for  use  in  the 
public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  will  help  to  re- 
store the  Old  Testament  to  its  rightful  place  in 
the  service  program  of  the  church. 


Vol.  I,  net,  $3.00. 


Vol.  II,  net,  $2.00. 


THE    NEW    TESTAMENT    EPISTLES 

Hebrews,    James,    First    Peter,    Second    Peter, 

Jude 

By  D.  A.  Hayes 

This  si.xth  volume  of  the  Biblical  Introduction 
Series,  and  which  completes  the  New  Testament 
section  of  that  series,  is  the  full  ripe  product  of 
the  best  scholarship  in  the  particular  field  of 
biblical  research  and  statement  to  which  it  is 
related. 

Net,  S2.50,  postpaid. 

UNITED  STATES  CITIZENSHIP 

By  George  Preston  Mains 

The  author,  a  careful  student  of  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  a  skillful  interpreter  of  them,  dis- 
cusses "fundamentally  and  informingly  some  of 
the  larger  relations  of  the  citizen  to  his  govern- 
ment," with  due  emphasis  upon  "the  supreme 
need  and  imperative  importance  of  an  intelligent 
and  loyal  suffrage." 

Net,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

CROSS-LOTS 

And  Other  Essays 

By  George  Clarke  Peck 

From   cover  to  cover  are  drollery  and  gentle 

irony,    flashing   scimetar-like   strokes    of    truth. 

with    a    pervasive    sympathy.      Sometimes    the 

author  will  remind  you  of  Mark  Twain;   again 

of  Emerson;   still  more  frequently  of  Boreham. 

Most    times,   however,   he   will   remind   you   of 

himself,  who  is  still  the  preacher,  but,  in   this 

volume,  a  preacher-on-holiday. 

Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 


(PRICES  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE) 


THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 


150  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL 


W^ 


Mii  m  mm  wanted  i  n 

WPIBII      BANKS 


Banks  are  employing  hundreds  of  women  in  every  depart- 
ment of  bank  work,  even  up  to  cashier.  The  work  is  ideal 
for  women  — -clean,  pleasant,  cong-enial.  with  men's  pay. 
Learn  by  mail.  Catalusr  free.  EDGARG.  ALCORN.  Prcs. 


American  bcnooi  of  Finance       57  ivlcLene  Bld^ 


^uiumous 


Arnold  B.  Hall  Says 

"It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  A  conspicuous 
public  service.  Thru  this  forceful  summary  of 
the  evidence  the  author  has  made  articulate  the 
soul  and  voice  of  America.  To  establish  this  fact 
(tlie  mandate  of  the  people  as  he  reveals  it)  be- 
yond the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  Is  the  tremen- 
dousl.r  important  task  that  Mr.  Colcord  has 
worthily    performed    in    the    Great    Deception." 


Great  Deception 


Bringing  Into  tlie  Light  the 
Real  Meaning  and  Mandate  of 
the  Harding  Vote  as  to  Peace. 

By  SAMUEL  COLCORD 

Bay  it  todaii  $1.50  Everywhere, 
or  of  the  Publishers 


BONI   &LIVER.1GHT 

NEW    YORK 


DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC    GAS   AND   ELECTRIC    CO. 

FIRST    PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    29. 
ORIGINAL    PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    63. 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per 
share  upon  the  full-paid  First  Preferred  and  Origi- 
nal Preferred  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company  will 
be  paid  on  November  1.5,  1921,  to  shareholders  of 
record  at  close  of  business  October  31,  1921.  The 
transfer  books  will  not  be  closed  and  checks  will 
be  mailed  from  the  office  of  the  company  in  time 
to  reach  stockholders  on  the  date  they  are  pay- 
able. A.   F.   HOCKENBEAMER, 

Vice-President  and   Treasurer. 

San   Francisco,   California. 


The  Book  of  the  Hour 

THREE. 
iSdLQIERS 

A  Novel 
By  JOHN  DOS  PASSOS 

NOT  a  war  book  but  a  real  book  of  vital 
interest  to  every  American.       (|i>);VAil 
At  All  Booksellers,  ft.OO 


Children's  Books 

Some  of  the  Autumn 
Publications  ^1 

STORY  BOOKS  | 

The  Mysterious  Rifleman,  by  E.  T. 
Tomlinson.     Appleton.  | 

Story  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Kick   Formation,   by   Ralph    H.    Bar- 
bour.    Appleton. 
Football  story. 

Boy  Hunters  in  Demerara,  by  George 
I.  Hartley.     Century.  i 

Mazli,  a  story  of  the  Swiss  Valleys,  by  i 
Johanna  Spyri.     Lippincott. 
By  the  author  of  "Heidi."  i 

Tales  of  True  Knights,  by  George  P.  I 
Krapp.     Century. 

The    Rainbow    String,    by    Algernon  [ 
Tassin.     Macmillan. 
Fanciful  tales  for  young  children. 

Driftwood,    by    Raymond    S.    Spears. 
Century. 
Adventure  for  boys. 

The    Castaways   of    Banda    Sea,    by  j 
Warren  H.  Miller.     Macmillan. 

The  Bottle  Imp,  by  Marion  Ames 
Taggart.     Doran. 

Our  Dog  Friends.  Retold  from  St. 
Nicholas.     Century. 

First  Down,  Kentucky!  by  Ralph  D. 
Paine.     Houghton  Mifflin. 
Football. 

Zodiac  Town;  the  Rhymes  of  Amos 
and  Ann,  by  Nancy  B.  Turner.  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press. 

Prince  Jan,  by  Forrestine  C.  Hooker. 
Doubleday. 
Story  of  a  St.  Bernard  dog. 

The  Kidnapped  Campers  on  the 
Road,  by  Flavia  C.  Canfield.  Har- 
per. 

The  Old  Tobacco  Shop,  by  William 
Bowen.     Macmillan. 

"A  True  Account  of  What  Befell  a 
Little  Boy  in  Search  of  Adventure." 
Charming  illustrations  by  Reginald 
Birch. 


/Torn  "The  Boy  Scouts  Year  Book."     Ed- 
ited by  Franklin  K.  Mathiews.     Appleton 
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The    Donovan    Chance,    by    Francis 
Lynde.     Scribner. 

Days  of  the  Discoverers,  by  L.  Lam- 
prey.    Stokes. 
Stories  of  early  days  in  America. 


I'rom   "The  King   of   Ireland's  Son."     By 
Padraic  Colum.     Macmillan 

The  Big  Tent,  by  Flavia  C.  Canfield. 

Harcourt,  Brace. 

Circus      story — do      yo}i      remember 
"Toby  Tyler"? 


From  "The  Old  Tobacco  Shop."     By  Wil- 
liam Bowen.     Macmillan 

How  AND  Why   Stories,  by  John   C. 
Branner.     Holt. 
Dialect  yarns. 

Black-Eyed  Susan,  by  Ethel  C.  Phil- 
lips.    Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  Circus  Comes  to  Town,  by  Leb- 
beus  Mitchell.     Little,  Brown. 

Brother  Eskimo,  by  Alan  Sullivan. 
Century. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION 

By  Arthur   Bullard 

The  ABC's  of  Disarmament  and 
the  Pacific  Problems 

A  penetrating  discussion  of  the  "vital  interests"  of  America,  England, 
and  Japan — what  they  are,  and  how  they  may  be  reconciled.  A 
stimulating  contribution  to  thought  centering  al)0ut  the  problem  of 
disarmament.  Price  $1.25 

Japan  and  the  Far  East 
Conference 

By  Henry  W.  Taft 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  stimulate  thought  in  this  country  on 
the  subject  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy.  Mr.  Taft  shows  that  our 
material  and  political  interests  in  the  Orient  demand  that  we  follow 
a  definite  and  consistent  policy  with  regard  to  Eastern  affairs,  wliere 
our  national  idealism  has  given  us  a  potent  influence.  $1.00 


What  Japan  Thinks 

By  K.  K.  Kawakami 

The  spontaneous,  unsolicited 
opinions  of  Japanese  writers  and 
thinkers  on  questions  of  grave 
international  significance.     $2.00 


The  Real  Japanese 
Question 

By  K.  K.  Kawakami 

A  vigorous  and  militant  state- 
ment of  the  Japanese  question 
from  the  point-of-view  of  a 
Japanese-American.  $2.00 


Distinguished  Books  of  the  Fall 

The  Plays  of  Edmond  Rostand 

By  Ivan  Glidden 

Translated  by  Henderson  Daingerfield  Norman.  With  8  full  page 
illustrations.  Exquisite  translations  of  Rostand's  famous  plays  fol- 
lowing the  original  poetic  form.  Mrs.  Henderson  has  preserved  the 
sprightliness  and  charm  of  the  original  French  wit  in  the  happiest 
manner.  2  vols.    $10.50 

Beggar's  Gold 

By  Ernest  Poole 

The  story  of  two  ardent  young  people  who  dream  of  the  pagodas  and 
junks  of  far-off  China,  but  who  discover  instead,  the  riches  of 
romance,  intimate  companionship  and  congenial  work  in  New  York 
City.  $2.00 


King  Cole 

By  John  Masefield 

III.  by  his  daughter,  Judith 
Masefield 

A  beautiful  drama  of  old  England 
in  which  King  Cole  personifies 
humanity's  undying  quest  for  the 
ideal.  $1.50 


Four  Plays  for 
Dancers 

By  William  Butler  Yeats 

111.  by  Edmond  Dulac;  music 

by  Edmond  Dulac  and  Walter 

Morse   Rummel 

Four  poetic  dramas  designed  to  be 
produced  with  masks  and  music 
on  any  strip  of  stage.  $2.00 


For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores  or  from 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Scribner  Juveniles 


The  Scottish  Chiefs 


By  JANE  PORTER 

Edited    by    Kate    Douglas 
IViggin    and    Nora    A.    Smith 

A  beautiful  edition  of  a  century-old  favorite,  with  full-color  illustrations  by 

N.  C.  Wyeth.  $3.50 


Everychild 


By  LOUIS  DODGE 


Everychild's  adventures   with   Jack  the   Giant-Killer,   Aladdin,   and   all  the 
familiar  figures  of  child  literature.  Illustrated  in  color.    .$3.00 


Peter  Pan  and  Wendy 


By  J.  M.  BARRIE 


A  famous  child's  classic  beautifully  illustrated  in  color  by  Miss  Attwell.  one 
of  the  foremost  English  illustrators.  $3.50 


How  It  Came  About  Stories    f^j^Si^J^ 

Gathered  around  their  council-fire,  the  animals  tell  their  secrets. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  pen  and  ink.     $2.50 


In  the  Tiger's  Lair 

By  LEO  E.  MILLER 
Adventure  among  the  Incas.    $2.00 

The  Thankful  Spicers 

By  AGNES  MARY  BROW  NELL 

A  simple,  genuine  country   family. 

$1.50 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


The  Donovan  Chance 

By  FRANCIS  LYNDE 
Mr.  Lynde's  first  boys'  book.     $1.60 

Bouncing  Bet 

By  JOSLYN  GRAY 

The   sixth   novel    for   girls   by   the 
real  successor  to  Miss  Alcott.      $1.75 


Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


jl|IIIINIIIMIIIIIIIMIIJIIIIIUIIIIMnilllinj_llllli;|llimTT1'iinllllllllllllll(TTTnTTT 


WHITING -ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Create  on  Automobiles  beautiful,  lus- 
trous, lasting  surfaces  -which  are  much 
admired. 

Thousands  of  Automobiles  on  the  road 
testify  to  the  splendid  finish  by 
WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Vi;irs  and  the 
Largest  in  the  Worlil 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiii'ir 


Dlalogs.MonoIogs.ni  ■  WAYaudevllle  Acts 
Musical  Comedies ■•  I  W  W  ^HowtoStageaPlay 
and  Kevues,  Min-B  fc^^  I  ^^Malie-up  Goods 
strel  Opening  Choruses,  Darky  Plays.  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  DEIilSON  k  CO..  623  So.  Wabaah.     'leot.  84        cYlICAfid 


WoIercruiSE 


TO     THE 


Limited 

to  550  Guests" 

Jan.  28  to  March  30,1922. 

Never  before  has  thers  been  offered 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  strange 
lands  and  stranger  peoples  of  the  great 
Sea  of  History  and  Literature  in  such 
luxurious  comfort  of  appointments  and 
service  as  ■will  be  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
ing Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  Caronia, 

Under  the  exclusive  management  of 

THOS.COOK«?SON 

245  Broadway  NewYork 

The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

Directly  on  the  Harbor.  Accommodates   400. 

Open  Dec.    12  to  May   1. 

L.   A.   TWOROGER.   Manager. 

Successor   to   Howe   &   Twobogeb. 

Mr.    Tworoger  will   be   at   Hotel   Belmont,   Park  Ave.    and 

42d  St..  New  York,  Nov.    16th  to  29lh. 

I^WITIT  f"^  P^y  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
WW  M%.l  I  Mil  Correspondents  and  story  writers  make  big 
money.  Copyright  book  telling  how  sent  FREE  by 
editor  on  request.  PRESS  REPORTING  SYNDICATE, 
073    TIMES   BLDG..    ST.    LOUIS.    MO 


IWi&i&i^  Z^OiVl  Que/litlOn\-\>Q\\\\\.(-  pvonuncialion  of  ^ 
Dolsheviki ,  lliG  spelling  ofa  puzzling -word,  Ihe  localton  of 
MurmaTi  Gjasl-the  meaning  of  blighlij,etc.,lhis  Supreme  Aulliot-ilK/' 


WEBSTER^  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


I  conlains  an  accui-aie,  f^nal  answer.  /°°'°°°  ^"^  i^i^J°°  ^TA  6ooo  mush^t^.3>   ^ 
■poguia.  ond  india-Papei  Editions.    C.&  C.MERRIAM  C0.,3pringTiela,Mass. 

[Write  for  specimgn   poqgs,   pi  icgs.  gt'C.  and    FREE  Pocket-  Mops    pgr  INDP. 


t-^?^ 


Lazy  Matilda  and  Other  Tales,  by 
Katharine   Pyle.      Button. 
Verses  illustrated  by  the  author. 

Tiss,  A   Little  Alpine  Waif,  by  Jo- 
hanna Spyri.     Crowell. 

Then    Came    Caroline,    by    Lela    H. 
Richards.     Little,  Brown. 

Prince    and    Rover    of    Cloverfieid 
Farm,   by   Helen   F.   Orton.     Stokes. 

ILLUSTRATED    GIFT  BOOKS 

Howard     Pyle's     Book     of     Pirates. 

Harper. 

Selected  from  Pyle's  stories  about 
pirates,  and  illustrated  by  him  in  color 
and  in  black  and  white. 


From  "Reynard  the  Fox."     By  John  Mase- 
field.     Macmillan 

Once  Upon  a  Time,  a  Book  of  Old  Time 
Fairy  Tales,  edited  by  Katharine 
Lee  Bates.  Illustrated  by  Margaret 
E.  Price.     Rand,  McNally. 

The  Scottish  Chiefs,  by  Jane  Porter. 
Illustrated  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  Scrib- 
ner. 


From  "A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Children." 

Edited    by    Montrose    J.     Moses.      Little, 

Broun 
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From  '"Reynard  the  Fox."     By  John  Mase- 
field.     Macmillan 

Mr.    Wyeth's    holiday   book   for   this 
year,  and  it  is  a  beauty. 
The  King  of  Ireland's  Son,  by  Pa- 

draic    Colum.      Illustrated    by    Willy 

Pog-any.     Macmillan. 

Fine    old    stories,    beautifully    illus- 
trated in  color. 
An    Argosy   of   Fables,    selected   and 

edited    by    Frederick    Taber    Cooper. 

Illustrated    in    color   by    Paul    Bran- 

som. 
The  Wishing-Fairy's  Animal  Friends, 

by    Corinne    Ingraham.      Brentano's. 

Handsome  illustrations  in  color. 


from    ''The    Water    Babies."     By   Charles 
Kingsley.     Ginn 

INSTRUCTION     ANP     INFOR- 
MATION 

The  Story  Book  of  the  Fields,  by  J. 
H.  Fabre.    Hodder. 
Science. 

American   Boys'  Book  of  Wild  Ani- 
mals, by  Dan  Beard.     Lippincott. 
By  an  author  who  has  pleased  boys 

for  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  Puritan   Twins,  by   Lucy   Fitch 
Perkins.     Houghton  Mifflin. 
Part  story  and  part  history. 

The  Strangk  Adventures  of  a  Pebble, 


:lUilMliyi|ii^l»^liyj|ii^l'i^liU'|t^'IMIiS^IMIiU'|i^!M|tS^ 


"The  Science  of  Eating" 

And  it  is  a  science.  Knowing  what  to  eat  and 
how^;  eating  to  get  w^ell  and  to  keep  well;  you 
should  know  how  in  order  to  keep  fit. 

These  books  show^  you  how  to  select  your  foods 
according  to  your  age,  your  work  and  the  season 
of  the  year.  They  are  written  for  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  maintaining  health  at  the 
highest  point.     And  who  is  not? 

The  Science  of  Eating,  A.   W.  McCann  $2.09 

Keeping  Fit  at  Fifty,  S.  G.  Blithe  68c 

Eat  and  Be  Well,  E.  Christian  $1.24 

Eating  to  Live  Long,  W.  H.  Porter  $1.34 

Macy's-  Main  Floor,   Rear,   35th  St. 
HERALD    SQUARE  NEW   YORK 


ii[tntiTAti>AiitntirAtiTAiiTAiifr>ti>n-ti>AtirAtit7- 


New  Auditorium 

For  High  Class  Concerts 
and  Lectures 


This  handsome  new  FIREPROOF 
AUDITORIl'M  at  street  level,  northeast 
corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
fntirth  Street,  is  now  available  for  con- 
certs, lectures,  organization  and  non- 
poiuicai  meetings.  Seating  capacity, 
exclusive  of  large  stage,  over  eleven 
hundred.  For  dates,  terms  and  all  in- 
formation apply  to  O.  A.  Woodruff, 
Room  121,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 


IbuPaw 


Easq 
Terms 


DIRECT 
TO    YOU 
AT  ROCK 
BOTTOM 
PRICES. 

A  Remarkable  Typewriter  Bargain. 

Why  pay  rent  when  you  can  own  outright  

a  brand  new  improved  Harris  Visible  Typewriter  by 
making  small  monthly  payments?  The  Harris  is  an 
up  to  date,  efficient  and  durable  full  standard  size 
business  typewriter.  Has  universal  keyboard.  Full 
visible  writing.  Silent  and  speedy  action.  Built  of 
the  best  materials  and  fully  guaranteed  by  us.  Over 
1.500  Harris  Typewriters  are  in  daily  u-se  in  our 
offices  under  the  most  severe  service  conditions. 
Send  for  Free  Harris  Catalog. 

Write  today  for  Harris   Typewriter    Catalog   No. 
76I15A         It  tells  all  about  this  wonderful  machine. 


SeariRoebuckandCouChica^o 


HONOR  ROLLS  AND 
MEMORL\L  TABLETS 


SEND   FOR   FREE  BOOKLET  OF  DESIGNS 

John  Polachek 
bronze&iron© 

494   HANCOCK    ST.  LONG   ISLAND  CITY,  NY 


AAJC 


Send  The 
Coupon 


Ends  Draughts,  Dust 
and  Coal  Waste 

Save  25'%'  to  50%  of  your  fuel  costs. 
Keep  out  draughts,  dust  and  smoke. 
Stop  rattling  doors  and  windows. 
See  how  inexpensive  to  install  in 
your  building. 


Tell  me  the  cost  of  equipping  my  building 
with  Chamberlin  Metal  WeatherStrips(check 
whether  Honie,  Factory.  Office  Building. 
Church,  School.) 

Doors 

Give  number  of  outside 


Windows. 


Name  

A  ddress 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

]£n?.  Dept.  R. 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 

$722  &  $822  SHOES 

$10^  E53i§Ss'SSs$520 


FOR   MEN   AND   WOMEN 


S^.LDOUCLAS  SHOES"^  -; 

r     FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER 

WEAR  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 

t  STYLES  ALL  LEATHERS  ALL 

V  SIZES  AND  WIDTHS 


SPECIAL  SHOES 

HAND  WORKMANSHIP 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

BY  WEARING 
W.  L,  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

he  best  known  shoes  in  the  world. 


0 


They  are  sold  inl07W.L.Douglas 

stores,  direct  from  the  factory  to 

you  atonlyone  profit,  w^hich  guarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  W.L. 
Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  is 
stamped  on  the  sole  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your 
protection  against  unreasonable  profits 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  com- 
bine quality,  style,  workmanship  and 
wearing  qualities  equal  to  other  makes 
selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
Americeu  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L. 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the 
shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere ;  they  cost  no  more  in  San 
Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers.under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced men,  all  w^orking  •w'xtYi  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


W.L.Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with  his  name  and 
retail  price  stamped 
on  the  sole  are  worn 
by  more  men  than 
any  other  make. 


CATTTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.  1.  Boaglas 
shoes.  The  name  and  price  Is  plainly  stamped  on 
the  sole.  Be  careful  to  see  that  It  has  not  been 
changed  or  mntilated. 

Jf  not  for  sale  tn  vour  vicinitv,  order  direct 
from/actory.    Catalog  free. 


President     ^ 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.. 
169  Spark  St..  Brockton,  Mass. 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  "Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

a>ept.  24)  556  "W.  27tli  St.,  New  York  City 

Does  your  face 
smart  and  burn 
after  shaving? 

THEN  use  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shav- 
ing Cream  and  see  how  cool  and  re- 
freshed it  leaves  your  skin  after  every  shave. 

Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  has 
an  exclusive  medicinal  property  that  soothes 
the  most  sensitive  skin — heals  those  annoy- 
ing little  cuts — leaves  your  face  smooth  and 
cool.     No  need  to  use  a  lotion. 

Get  your  first  jar  from  your  druggist  to- 
day— 50c.  If  your  druggist  is  not  supplied, 
order  direct — we  will  make  it  worth  your 
while.  Send  us  50c  today,  together  with 
your  druggist's  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  mail  vou  a  50c  jar  of  Ingram's  Thera- 
peutic Shaving  Cream,  with  a  tourist's  shav- 
ing brush  in  nickel  case,  free. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  company 

Windsor,  Ont.      54  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Thetdcpeatic  Shaving  Ct^am 


jy£iHMHffH|HMHBHBHhpT| 

01  earning  and  Living  @ 

By  Ephraim  Emerton 

Nine  essays  on  the  academic  life,  the 
relation  of  the  college  to  students  and 
parents,  travel  as  education,  and  simi- 
lar  topics. 

$3.00  at  all   bookshops 

Harvard  University  Press 


IHI         "  Ra°''all  Hall 


15  West  44th  Street    lljl 
New  York  Citi 


TAS 


GQ  Q]   Ea  ES  Ui2]  GQ  ES  Ca  ja 


Ulfieve  is 
(hmfort 


)n  Svevy 
Jar 


Forty  Odd  Years  in 
the  Literary  Shop 

By  JAMES  L.  FORD 

For  nearly  fifty  years  Mr.  Ford 
has  lived  in  the  places  where 
the  newspapers  are  made — the 
real  heart  of  New  York.  His 
reminiscences  are  a  treasure 
house  of  delightful  memories  to 
any  lover  of  this  city. 

$S  at  any  bookshop  or  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

681  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


From   "The   King   of  Ireland's  Son.' 
Padraic  Colum.    Macmillan 


By 


by    Hallam    Hawksworth.      Scribner. 

Geology. 
The    Boy    with    the    U.    S.    Secret 

Service,    by    Francis    Rolt-Wheeler. 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

How     the    real     Sherlock     Holmeses 
work. 
Boys'    Home    Book    of    Science   and! 

Construction,  by  Alfred  P.  Morgan. 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Secrets    of    the    Earth,    by    C.    C. 

Fraser.    Crowell. 

Nature,  especially  geology. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Railroads,  by  Irv- 
ing Crump.     Dodd,  Mead. 
All  about  the  interesting  life  of  rail- 
road men. 


From   "The   Water   Babies."      By   Charles 
Kingsley.     Ginn. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCTTLATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24, 
1912,  OF 

THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Published  weekly,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
October  1,  1921.  State  of  New  York,  County  of 
New  York,  ss:  Before  me,  a  Ooramlssioner  of 
Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Harold  deWolf  Puller,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  INDEPEND- 
ENT AND  THE  WEEKLY  REVIEW,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443. 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse of  this  form,   to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher — The  National  Weekly 
Corporation,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Editor— Harold  deWolf  Fuller,  8  East  8th  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Editor — Fabian  Franklin.  617 
West  113th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Managing 
Editor — None;    Business   Managers — None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  name  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora- 
tion, give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  the   total  amount  of  stock.) 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY  CORPORATION; 
Emile  Berliner.   1458  Columbia  Road,   Washington, 

D.  C. ;  R.  A.  Carter.  130  East  loth  Street,  N.  Y. 
C. ;  James  E.  Clinton,  P.  O.  Box  7,  Boston,  Mass.; 

E.  C.  Converse,  14  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  0.;  R. 
Fulton  Cutting,  32  Nassau  Street.  N.  Y.  C:  Est. 
of  J.  R.  De  Lamar.  43  Exchange  Place,  N.  Y.  0.; 
Charles  S.  Fairchild,  37  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C; 
Emil  Fischl,  19  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Fabian 
Franklin,  617  West  113th  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Harold 
deWolf  Fuller.  8  East  8th  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  A. 
B.  Hepburn.  57  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Archer  M. 
Huntington.  15  West  81st  Street.  N.  Y.  C;  C. 
M.  Hyams,  P.  0.  Box  5104,  Boston.  Mass.;  Alfred 
Jaretzki,  49  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Felix  E. 
Kahn.  140  West  57th  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Max  Levy. 
Wayne  Junction,  Pa.;  Louis  Marshall,  120  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  C. ;  Samuel  Mather,  Western  Reserve 
Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Walter  E.  Maynard.  501 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. ;  George  Merck,  45  Park 
Place,  N.  Y.  C. ;  James  H.  Post,  129  Front  Street, 
N.  Y.  C;  John  T.  Pratt,  43  Exchange  Place,  N. 
Y.  C;  Thomas  T.  Richards,  52  William  Street, 
N.  Y.  0.;  Manual  Rionda,  P.  0.  Box  4,  Wall  St. 
Sta.,  N.  Y.  C;  Russell  Robb,  147  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Julius  Rosenwald,  Cliicago,  Illi- 
nois; Mortimer  L.  Schiff.  52  William  Street,  N. 
Y.  C;  Finley  J.  Shepard,  120  Broadway,  N.  .Y. 
C;  William  Sloane.  575  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C; 
Frederick  Strauss,  1  William  Street,  N.  Y.  C; 
Paul  M.  Warburg.  17  East  80th  Street,  N.  Y^.  C; 
Edwin  S.  Webster,  147  Milk  Street.  Boston.  Mass.; 
Independent  Corporation,  311  6th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C; 
whose  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock  are: 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  165  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. ; 
Wesley  W.  Ferrin,  311  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C;  Ham- 
ilton Holt,  311  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C;  Halsev 
Malone,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C;  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  404  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Estate 
of  Jacob  H.  SchifC,  52  William  Street,  N.  Y.  C; 
The  Stadacona  Co.,   99  John  Street,   N.    Y.   C. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state).  Emile  Berliner,  1458  Columbia  Road, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Nicholas  P.  Brady.  80  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  C;  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.;  John  A.  Garver,  55  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C. ; 
L.  F.  Loree.  32  Nassau  Street.  N.  Y.  C;  Louis 
Marshall.  47  East  72nd  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Walter 
E.  Maynard,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C;  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan, 23  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Dudley  L.  Pick- 
man,  53  State  Street,  Boston.  Mass.;  James  H. 
Post,  129  Front  Street,  N.  Y.  C;  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff,  52  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Finley  J. 
Shepard,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. ;  William  Sloane, 
.575  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C;  Frederick  Strauss.  54 
Wall  Street.  N.  Y.  C;  Harold  H.  Swift,  Chicago, 
111.;  Henry  R.  Towne,  420  Park  Ave.,  N  Y.  C. ; 
Henry  Walters,  71  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. ;  William 
Woodward.  9  East  86th  Street,  N.  Y.  C.  4.  That 
the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  tlie  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  liolder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor- 
poration for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  be- 
lief as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  otlier  person, 
association,  or  corporation  lias  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  tjorids,  or  other  se- 
curities  than  as   so   stated  by   him. 

H.   deW.  FULLER,   Editor. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    28th 
day  of   October,    1921. 

[Seal.]     0.   WERNER. 
Commissioner  of  Deeds.   N.  Y.   County. 
(My  commission  expires  March  1.   1923.) 


Democracy 


** — of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people" 


People  of  every  walk  of  life,  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  ownership  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System.  People  from 
every  class  of  telephone  users,  mem- 
bers of  every  trade,  profession  and 
business,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
trust  funds,  are  partners  in  this  great- 
est investment  democracy  which  is 
made  up  of  the  more  than  1  "^5,000 
stockholders  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

If  this  great  body  of  people 
clasped  hands  they  would  form  a 
line  more  than  1 50  miles  long. 
Marching  by  your  door,  it  would 
take  more  than  48  hours  of  cease- 
less tramping  for  the  line  to  pass. 


This  democracy  of  Bell  telephone 
owners  is  greater  in  number  than  the 
entire  population  of  one  of  our 
states;  and  more  than  half  of  its 
owTiers  are  women. 

There  is  one  Bell  telephone  share- 
holder for  every  34  telephone  sub- 
scribers. No  other  great  industry 
has  so  democratic  a  distribution  of 
its  shares;  no  other  industry  is  so 
"ompletely  owTied  by  the  people  it 
serves.  In  the  truest  sense,  the  Bell 
System  is  an  organization  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people." 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
the  Bell  System  gives  the  best  and 
cheapest  telephone  service  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world. 


"  Bell  System  " 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One    Policy,     One    System,     Universal    Service,     and    all    directed 
toward  Better  Service 


Inventions  Wantecj.    Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  128, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SPEAKERS,  wRiTtRS,  ^^^«St^^«^ 

preparing  special  articles,  pa- 
pers, speeches,  debates.  Expert  scholarly  service. 
Revision  of  manuscripts,  story  and  books. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH   BUREAU 
Suite  42.  500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


\^      ex. 


In  time  of  sickness  or  to  congratulate 
the  good  fortune  of  friends. 

'^Z         Patronize  your  local  florist.   You  can  "Say  it  with  Flowers"  anytime, 
through  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Association 


anywhen 
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HARCOURT.  BRACE  &  CO 

1    West    47th    St    New    Yor 


il 


Publishers  of 

Sinclair  Lewis's 
Main  Street $2.00 

Dorothy  Canfield's 

The  Brimming  Cup  .     .    $2.00 

Wassermann's 

Tlic      World's      Illusion. 

2  vols $5.00 

^largaret  Widdemer's 

Tlie  Year  of  Delight      .    $1.75 

L.  Untermeyer's 
Modern  American  Poetry  $2.00 

E.  E.  Slosson's 

Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein  $1.35 


"  Queen 
Victoria" 

By 

LYTTON  STRACHEY 

Three    out    of    every    four    reviews 
call    this    "A    masterpiece."     "A 
delicious       book."    —   Atlantic 

Monthly.      5th     large     print- 

inij.  9     ilhistrations 

$5.00   net 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


"One  of  the  Most  Stimu- 
lating Factors  in  Ameri- 
can   Intellectual    Life" 

is  what  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  authors  have  called 
the  MODERN  LIBRARY.  Nearly 
100  titles;  Hand  Bound  Limp 
Croft  Leather,  at  the  low  price  of 
95  cts.  each.  32-page  Catalogue  sent 
on  request. 


BONI  &  UVERIGHT 


115  West  40th  St. 


New  York 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE 

Sail  Jan.    10.  Feb.    IS  and  March   4. 
Madeira.  Gibraltab,  .\lgiers.  Monaco.  Naplbb, 
Cairo,   The   Nile,   Jerusalem,   Constantinoplb, 

ATHE.Ns  EUROPE,  1922 

Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Kngland,  The  I'a.s.sion  Plat. 

Limited  parties  enrolling  now. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,  65-E  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Frank  Shay's 

This  Week's  Best  Book 

THE  A  B  CS  OF 
DISARMAMENT 

By  Arthur  Bullard 

The  issues  at  stakef  or  ail  the  great 
nations  in  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence are  here  clearly  defined.  A 
helpful  book  for  those  who  desire 
to  understand  fully  the  work  of  the 
Conference        -        -         Postpaid  $1.25 

4  Christopher  St.      N.Y.C. 


English  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  As  a   Child    Reads. 

1.  "Criticism  has  been  directed  against  our 
schools  because  although  they  teach  the  child 
how  to  read  they  do  not  teach  him  to  read." 

I  (a)     Explain     exactly     what    the    statement 

means,  (b)  What,  according  to  the  article, 
is  the  best  way  to  learn  to  read?  (c)  What 
kind  of  teaching  in  English  has  done  most 
to  interest  you  in  the  reading  of  good  books  ? 

2.  Fairy  tales  are  "the  persisting  fragments 
and  variants  of  the  primitive  nature-myths 
and  heathen  poems."  (a)  Explain  the  mean- 
ings of  the  principal  words  in  the  sentence, 
(b)  Tell  any  fairy  story  that  you  think  has 
been  developed  from  a  primitive  nature- 
myth,  (c)  Tell  any  fairy  story  that  you 
think  has  been  developed  from  a  heathen 
poem. 

3.  "He  will,  like  Moses  in  'The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' buy  green  spectacles."  (a)  Tell  the 
story    of    Moses    and    the    green    spectacles. 

(b)  What  are  the  best  characteristics  of  the 
novel   "The  Vicar  of   Wakefield"  ? 

4.  "Fascinated  by  the  Dore  drawings  to  the 
'Ancient  Mariner,'  drawings  ghastly  and 
terrible  enough  to  be  horror's  own."  Tell 
something  concerning  the  drawings  referred 
to.     If  possible,  bring  some  of  them  to  class. 

5.  "He  will  prefer  Poe  for  detective  stories 
and  Scott  for  tales  of  robbery."  (a)  Name 
two  detective  stories  by  Poe.     Tell  one  story. 

(b)  Name  two  stories  by  Scott  in  which 
robbery  appears  as  a  principal  factor.  Tell 
one  story. 

6.  Define  the  following  words  that  are  used  in 
the  article :  fancies,  erudition,  immemorial, 
commendable,  felicitous,  spontaneity,  incon- 
gruity, aversion. 

II.  Children's    Books. 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  a  book  company  ordering 
the  five  books  that  you  would  most  like  to 
own. 

2.  Write  an  original  short  story  based  upon 
any  picture  given  on  the  two  pages.  Make 
the  relation  between  your  story  and  the  pic- 
ture very  apparent. 

III.  To   a    Little    Girl. 

1.  Explain  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  last 
line  of  the  poem. 

2.  Explain  the  following  expressions :  "pro- 
pitiatory pats"  ;  "Connoisseur  of  pebbles"  ; 
"divine  expectancy"  ;  "starry  goal"  ;  "do- 
cility." 

IV.  New    Books   and    Old. 

1.  "What  Shakespeare  and  Dr.  Johnson  would 
say  at  a  modern  theatre."  Write  a  compo- 
sition that  will  show  what  you  think  the 
two  writers  would  say.  Consult  any  history 
of  English  literature  in  order  to  learn  the 
characteristics  of  each  writer. 

2.  "How  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  would  comment 
upon  the  Russian  ballet."  Imagine  Sir 
Roger  at  the  Russian  ballet,  or  at  any  mod- 
ern light  opera  or  comedy.  Write  a  new 
"Sir   Roger  de  Coverley"   essay. 

3.  (a)  Tell  the  story  of  Milton's  "Comus."  (b) 
What  part  did  Sabrina  play  in  the  plot  of 
"Comus"?  (c)  What  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  Mr.  Rackham's  pictures  of  "Comus"  ? 

V.  Book    Reviews. 

1.  In  the  review  of  "Portraits  of  the  Nineties" 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  quoted  as  having  said : 
"The  sole  justification  for  writing  is  the 
gift  of  the  creative  and  illuminating  phrase." 

(a)  Define  a  "creative  and  illuminating 
phrase."  (b)  Explain  what  the  statement 
means. 

2.  "The  tale  is  as  whimsical  as  'Rudder 
Grange.'  "  Tell  the  story  of  "Rudder 
Grange." 

3.  Draw  from  the  book  reviews  in  this  issue  a 
list  of  ten  present-day  writers  who  appear 
to  be  worthy  of  special  mention. 

VI.  Drama. 

1.  What  sort  of  plays  does  the  writer  criticize 
severely  ? 

2.  What  sort  of  plays  does  the  writer  indicate 
are  worthy  of  high  praise? 

3.  "We  expect  the  dramatic  revelation  of  some 
great  truth  about  human  nature,  some  flash 
of  spiritual  insight."  Show  that  the  expec- 
tation is  realized  in  some  good  play  that  you 
have  seen   or  read. 

4.  What  criticism  is  involved  in  the  following 
sentence:  "His  understanding  of  life  never 
equals  his  understanding  of  the  theatre"? 
Show  that  the  criticism  is  not  true  of  a 
Shakespearean   play   that  you   have   read. 

5.  "The  comedy  reflects  life  in  no  petty  realis- 
tic    fashion."       (a)     Explain     the    sentence. 

(b)  Show  that  the  statement  is  not  true 
concerning  a  Shakespearean  comedy  that 
you  have  read. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  Ph.  D., 

Former   Principal   of  the   High   School 

of  Commerce,  New  York 

I.  THE    WASHINGTON     CONFERENCE  — 

The  Great  Conference,  Prime  Factors 
at  Washington,  Publicity  at  the  Wash- 
ington   Conference. 

1.  Make  your  own  summary  of  "a  review  of 
the  situation  that  confronts  it  and  a  brief 
survey  of  the  issues  involved,"  using  all  the 
articles  on  the  subject. 

2.  What  outlines  of  sound  policy  in  resolving 
the  issues  are  here  suggested  in  relation  to 
Japan,  China,  and  Siberia? 

3.  From  the  discussion  of  publicity  frame  your 
idea  of  what  constitutes  the  best  policy  on 
publicity. 

II.  FARIV1ERS    IN    THE    SADDLE. 

1.  Explain  the  exact  nature  of  the  "farm 
bloc."  How  is  "bloc"  used  in  relation  to 
European   legislatures  ? 

2.  Compare  "the  doctrine  that  legislative  rep- 
resentation is  properly  of  a  group  or  class 
nature"  with  the  theory  of  representation  in 
Soviet  Russia.  Does  this  influence  of 
farmers  on  legislation  constitute  a  violation 
of  our  theory  of  representation  ? 

3.  Can  you  give  earlier  instances  of  group  or 
class  dominance  of  legislation  in  the  United 
States? 

4.  Summarize  both   the  accomplished   and  pro-    / 
posed    legislative    program    of    the    bloc    and 
show  in  what  way  each  measure  benefits  the 
farmer. 

5.  Upon  what  grounds  do  the  farmers  justify 
their  attempt  at  monopoly  ?  Why  do  they 
justify  it  in  themselves  and  condemn  it  in 
the  meat  packers  ? 

6.  What  can  you  find  out  about  the  success  or 
failure  of  farmers'  cooperatives  in  other 
countries? 

III.  EXIT    TOWNLEY    AND    HIS    SOVIET. 

1.  Look  up  the  history  of  the  recall.  To  what 
offices  has  it  been  applied  ?  How  has  it 
worked? 

2.  .  State  the  case  for  and  against  its  adoption 

for  various  kinds  of  officers  such  as  city 
officials,  judges,  state  officials,  federal  of- 
ficials. With  what  other  reforms  has  the 
recall    generally    been    associated? 

3.  What  is  the  ground  for  applying  the  term 
socialistic  to  the  measures  adopted  in  North 
Dakota  by  the  State  Government  under  the 
control  of   the  Non-Partisan   League? 

4.  What  are  the  points  of  difference  as  well  as 
similarity  between  "the  Non-Partisan  ex- 
periment in  North  Dakota"  and  "its  proto- 
type in   Russia"  ? 

5.  What  earlier  political  movements  have  been 
an  outgrowth  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  ? 

IV.  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY  JUSTI Fl ED, 
THE  BANKRUPT  CONFESSES  JUDG- 
MENT. 

1.  Do  you  know  any  features  of  our  diplo- 
matic service   that   might   be  improved  ? 

2.  State  clearly  the  American  policy  toward 
Soviet  Russia. 

3.  What  is  "de  facto  recognition"  ?  Why  has 
the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  been 
anxious  to  gain  the  formal  recognition  of 
other   governments  ? 

4.  Explain  the  international  aspects  of  "the 
pre-war  debts   of  Russia." 

V.  EQUALITY. 

1.  What  is  the  American  idea  of  equality? 
Explain  the  use  of  the  term  equality  in 
celebrated    documents    in    American    history. 

2.  What  do  you  think  is  the  full  statement  of 
American   indebtedness   to   France  ? 

3.  Look  up  the  part  played  by  the  idea  of 
equality   in  the   French   Revolution. 

VI.  AN    INJUNCTION    AND    A    STRIKE. 

1.  Investigate  other  instances  of  the  use  of 
injunctions  which  have  affected  organized 
labor.  Describe  the  reac*^ions  of  organized 
labor  to  those  injunctions. 

VII.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  SOME  STA- 
TISTICS. 

1.  Summarize  the  social  and  financial  effects 
of  the  war,  mentioned  in  these  articles. 

VIII.  GERMANY,  A  SPECULATION,  THE 
STRANGE  CASE  OF  KING  ALEX- 
ANDER. 

1.  State  the  improvement  in  the  German  situ- 
ation. 

2.  State  fully  how  Prussia  was  able  "to  dom- 
inate  the   Reich  under  the   Hohenzollern." 

3.  Why  is  King  Alexander's  case  called 
strange? 
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American  Administration  of  San  Domingo 

A  Curious  Chapter  of  Unwritten  History 

By  Alfred  Bishop  Mason 


The  White  House,  Washiugtou,  1).  C. 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Dear  Sib  : 

The  bearer,  Col.  George  R.  Colton,  is  the  gentleman  whom  I 
would  have  officially  recommended  to  you  for  the  administration 
of  your  custom-houses  in  case  the  U.  S.  Senate  had  ratified  the 
treaty  between  our  countries. 

Yours  truly. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

THAT  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  which  Col.  Colton 
presented  to  the  President  of  San  Domingo  one  spring- 
day  in  1905.  A  treaty  had  been  made  between  that 
country  and  ours,  under  which  an  American,  recommended 
by  our  President  and  approved  by  the  Dominican  President, 
was  to  administer  the  Dominican  custom-houses.  The  treaty 
had  been  accepted  by  the  island  Senate,  but  was  not  ratified 
until  two  years  later  by  ours.  In  the  interval,  Roosevelt 
wrote  this  letter  and  sent  Col.  Colton  with  it  to  San  Do- 
mingo. Twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  Colton  was  in  full 
charge  of  the  custom-houses.  All  the  money  collected  was 
deposited  to  his  personal  credit.  He  paid  all  the  expenses 
of  the  administration  with  his  personal  cheques.  With  such 
cheques,  too,  he  paid  many  other  Government  bills,  in- 
cluding the  arrears  of  salary  due  the  President.  Since 
even  that  functionary  had  gone  unpaid,  it  may  be  imagined 
what  had  happened  with  the  pay  of  teachers  and  other 
civil  employees,  of  policemen  and  of  soldiers. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  laws.  The  same  duties  were 
levied.  But  while  the  whole  of  the  net  returns  under 
Dominican  administration  had  not  sufficed  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment expenses,  under  American  rule  half  of  the  net 
returns  more  than  paid  them.  Colton  sent  half  the  net 
yield  each  month  to  New  York,  where  it  was  used  to  meet 
Dominican  bonds,  long  in  default  as  to  their  coupons.  With 
the  other  half  he  paid  not  only  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Government,  but  its  current  debts.  Within  a  few  months 
he  had  a  surplus.  On  account  of  this  good  work  he  became 
Governor  of  Porto  Rico  under  Roosevelt,  was  continued  in 
his  good  work  there  by  Taft,  and  was  removed  under  Wil- 
son in  order  to  make  a  place  for  a  "deserving  Democrat," 
an  estimable  teacher  at  a  Southern  school,  who  spoke  not 
a  word  of  Spanish  and  knew  nothing  of  the  attractive 
Latin-American  temperament. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  when  the  Dominican  custom- 
houses ceased  to  be  loot,  the  Dominicans  would  stop  fighting 


for  the  spoils  of  power.  The  hope  turned  out  a  vain  one. 
The  Government  continued  to  be  a  despotism  tempered  by 
assassination.  Petty  bosses  headed  petty  parties  of  bandits 
throughout  the  interior.  There  was  no  safety  for  life  or 
property.  Revolution  followed  revolution.  Meanwhile,  the 
Government,  which  had  bound  itself  by  treaty  not  to  in- 
crease the  country's  debt  without  our  consent,  plunged 
head-over-heels  into  borrowing.  There  was  soon  a  floating 
debt  of  $15,000,000,  with  nothing  to  show  for  it.  In  1916, 
we  seized  the  country  by  force  of  arms,  claiming  a  treaty 
right  to  do  so.  We  did  this,  partly  to  prevent  Germany 
from  seizing  it  (in  case  she  won  the  war)  and  thus  from 
controlling  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  partly  for  the  protection  of  French,  English,  and 
American  investments.  The  seizure  may  have  been  justi- 
fied by  the  standards  of  the  day,  although  at  that  time  we 
were  supposed  to  have  a  fierce  theoretical  zeal  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  "self-determination"  by  all  nations, 
particularly  the  smaller  ones. 

After  the  desultory  fighting  incident  to  the  seizure  (a 
few  U.  S.  marines  and  quite  a  number  of  Dominicans  were 
killed),  the  administration  of  the  Dominican  Government 
vv^as  handed  over  to  the  U.  S.  Navy.  An  opera-bouffe  rule 
followed.  All  Governments  are  inefficient  because  they 
are  bound  in  red  tape.  In  this  case,  civilian  red  tape  was 
super-swathed  with  Navy  red  tape.  Admirals  issued  edicts 
fixing  the  price  of  rice,  and  nice,  dull  boys  in  marine-captain 
uniforms  played  the  autocrat  in  remote  towns.  Not  infre- 
quently the  temporary  despots  were  drunk.  Tax  laws  were 
changed  overnight.  One  edict  repealed  the  tariff  on  matches 
and  incidentally  closed  the  match  factory,  which  is  one  of 
the  pitifully  few  manufacturing  industries  of  the  island. 
Its  owner  went  to  Washington,  saw  our  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  returned  with  a  letter  directing  a  hasty  admiral 
to  restore  the  tariff.  This  was  done  and  the  factory  re- 
opened. It  is  still  open.  With  patience  many  of  the 
matches  it  makes  can  be  induced  to  light.  The  civilian 
American  appointees  to  office  were  of  course  "deserving 
Democrats"  just  as  they  will  probably  be,  before  this  script 
sees  type,  "deserving  Republicans."  Is  it  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection that  men  should  be  appointed  to  such  places  who 
speak  Spanish  and  know  and  like  the  Latin-American,  men 
who  have  "deserved  well  of  the  Republic"  instead  of  having 
served  well  the  Republican  party? 
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Hon.  W.  W.  Russell,  a  diplomat  of  life-long  experience, 
who  had  made  an  admirable  record  as  Minister  to  Colom- 
bia and  to  Venezuela,  had  been  for  some  time  our  Minister 
to  San  Domingo.  Mr.  Bryan  replaced  him  with  a  "de- 
serving Democrat,"  unknown  except  in  police-court  circles 
in  New  York  City,  who  shortly  afterwards  resigned  his 
post  for  the  same  reason  that  Bohunkus  died  in  the  Yale 
song  of  long  ago: 

.Josephus  died  of  cholera, 
Bohunkus  by  request. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Russell  was  sent  back.  He  has  since  dis- 
charged with  skill  and  tact  the  anomalous  duties,  unknown 
to  international  law,  of  a  Minister  to  a  Government  which 
his  own  Government  has  abolished  by  force. 

Tbe  Dominicans  hate  us,  of  course.  Intervention  has 
been  a  great  good  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  favors 
done  by  force  do  not  breed  gratitude.  The  vocal  element, 
the  politicians,  hate  us  partly  for  patriotic  reasons,  partly 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  graft  upon  which  many  of 
them  lived.  The  few  merchants  and  large  landowners  may 
regret  our  scuttling  out  of  their  country.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  will  rejoice  in  it — if  it  happens.  They 
generally  believe  that  the  German  atrocities  in  Belgium 
find  a  myriad  parallels  in  the  American  atrocities  in  San 
Domingo.  Most  of  the  stories  told  are  untrue.  Rumors 
grow  rank  in  tropical  soil.  But  there  is  probably  a  resi- 
duum of  grisly  truth.  The  man  in  the  street  will  eagerly 
give  you  chapter  and  verse  for  hideous  horrors,  for  men 
robbed,  murdered,  tortured,  burned  alive,  for  women 
wronged,  by  American  marines.  There  is  the  somewhat 
notorious  case  of  a  popular  brigand  (or  patriot,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view)  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island.  It  is  probably  true  that  he  was  told 
by  an  American  spy  that  if  he  came  into  our  out- 
posts, he  would  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Guardia  Nacional,  a  native  police  force,  officered  by  Amer- 
icans. He  came  in  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  He  died. 
How?  The  marines  will  not  tell.  The  Dominicans  tell  two 
tales  of  it.  He  was  told  to  escape;  an  easy  method  of 
flight  was  offered  him;  and  he  was  shot  as  soon  as  he  tried 
it.  Or,  he  was  asleep  in  jail  one  night  when  some  marine 
officers  got  drunk  and  amused  themselves  by  murdering  the 
defenseless  prisoner.  This  is  generally  believed.  Neither 
tale  is  a  pretty  one.  Both  may  be  untrue.  But  how  de- 
termine truth  in  a  country  where  the  most  rigid  censorship 
in  the  world  has  reigned,  where  no  man  could  speak,  write, 
or  publish  the  truth  except  at  the  risk  of  long  imprison- 
ment in  case  the  U.  S.  Navy  did  not  wish  the  truth  told? 
No  wonder  the  recent  history  of  San  Domingo  is  a  bit  of 
unwritten  history.  The  U.  S.  Navy  forbids  its  being  writ- 
ten. The  censorship  was  relaxed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  The  local  press  is  now  full  of  misrepresentation  and 
insult.  We  should  be  accused  of  atrocities  if  we  had  com- 
mitted none. 

The  Government  which  we  created  by  force  and  which 
functions  by  force  has  done  some  things  well.  At  the 
moment  property  and  life  and  women  are  safe  in  San 
Domingo.  That  is  much,  a  very  great  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  largely  due  to  an  enforced  disarmament  of  the 
people.  As  a  rule  only  Americans  can  get  permits  to  carry 
arms.  Many  of  them  do  so.  And  the  natives  are  afraid 
of  them.  We  have  done  something  for  education,  not  much. 
We  have  done  a  good  deal  for  sanitation  in  the  towns.  We 
have  built  some  roads,  but  after  four  and  a  half  years  of 
occupation  you  cannot  travel  twenty  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital on  a  good  road,  and  in  most  of  the  island  the  so-called 
roads  are  trails.  Probably  we  should  have  done  more  if 
we  had  not  been  a  day-by-day  Government,  the  life  of 
which  might  have  ended  any  minute  of  any  hour  of  any 
day  with  the  scrape  of  a  pen  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  at  Washington.  Damocles  was  probably  not 
the  best  of  administrators. 


Prices  in  Petrograd 

[The  following  graphic  account  of  living  conditions  in  Petro- 
gi-ad  comes  from  a  woman  who  has  been  employed  in  that  city 
for  twenty-seven  years  by  a  New  York  business  house.] 
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HAVE  just  received  from  Mr.  a  five  dollar  bill, 

which  you  had  asked  him  to  send  me.     I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  your  kind  thought  and  beg  you  to  accept 
my  sincerest  thanks.     This  money  will  be  of  the  greatest 

assistance  to  me.    You  know  already,  from  what  Mr. 

writes  me,  that  life  here  is  exceedingly  hard.  The  average 
salaries,  about  10,000  roubles  a  month,  are  much  below  the 
actual  cost  of  living,  and  most  of  the  people  live  on  the 
clothes  and  household  things  they  had  bought  before  the 
war;  that  is,  they  go  into  the  counti-y  or  to  small  to%vns  and 
exchange  their  things  for  flour,  potatoes,  butter,  eggs.  But 
all  things  have  an  end,  and  most  of  us — I  for  one — are  at 
the  end  of  our  tether.  One  cannot  say  that  we  have  famine 
in  this  city — (the  markets  are  full  and  anything  can  be 
found,  but  the  prices  are  such  that  only  millionaires  can 
buy  food  for  every  day  use. 

For  instance:  butter,  30,000  I'oubles  the  pound;  sugar, 
30,000;  butchers'  meat,  14,000;  black  (rye)  bread,  3,500  the 
pound;  a  small  bread  of  grayish  wheat  (not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  pound),  2,000;  potatoes  (now  cheap),  700  rou- 
bles the  pound;  carrots,  2,000;  one  apple,  1,000;  cheese, 
25,000  the  pound;  milk,  two  glasses,  3,000  roubles. 

Besides  the  markets,  many  shops  are  opened  again  (last 
winter  there  was  not  one  in  the  whole  city — no  private  trade 
was  allowed)  ;  there  are  a  lot  of  cafes  where  you  can  get  a 
cup  of  chocolate  for  5,000  roubles  and  a  small  cake  for  2,000. 
The  Government  gives  us  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  rye 
bread  a  day,  but  this  is  only  for  workmen,  employees,  chil- 
dren, and  old  people;  the  rest  must  provide  for  themselves. 

As  regards  clothing,  the  conditions  are  not  better;  we 
have  as  yet  no  shops  for  it  and  some  stuffs  may  be  found 
only  on  the  markets;  cotton  stuffs  from  15,000  to  20,000 
roubles  the  yard;  cloth  and  silk,  100,000  the  yard.  Dress- 
makers take  no  less  than  180,000  roubles,  or  its  equivalent 
in  food  products,  for  the  making  of  a  gown,  and  you  must 
give  them  thread  to  sew  with,  very  expensive  this  latter. 
Ladies'  shoes  cost  no  less  than  400,000  roubles  the  pair; 
stockings,  30,000  the  pair.  One  can  often  see  ladies  going 
in  the  streets  stockingless  and  in  home-made  slippers  or 
shoes  falling  to  pieces.  Workmen  are  better  off:  the  state 
supplies  them,  not  very  regularly,  with  boots  and  clothes. 

The  question  of  fuel  is  rather  hopeless :  there  is  very  little 
wood,  very  expensive,  and  very  little  coal,  which  is  for  the 
factories  only.  For  the  last  two  winters  the  cold  was  bitter 
in  our  rooms  and  we  could  only  heat  the  kitchen.  The  coming 
winter  promises  to  be  as  bad. 

There  are  people  who  live  on  the  same  scale  as  we  did 
before  the  war — these  are  higher  officials  getting  hundreds 
of  thousands  (some  of  them  receive  millions)  salary  and 
foodstuffs  from  the  Government,  or  else  tradesmen  who  buy 
produce  in  the  country  at  lower  prices  and  sell  it  in  the  city  at 
the  prices  as  above ;  they  have  not  known  what  want  means, 
but  the  generality  and  we  small  employees  during  four  years 
have  not  tasted  butter,  milk,  or  meat;  white  bread,  we  have 
forgotten  how  it  looks  and  tastes;  sugar  in  the  smallest 
quantity  when  the  state  gave  it  to  us,  no  fruit..  Our  usual 
food  is:  boiled  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  gruel  with  wa- 
ter; occasionally  a  herring.  Latterly  it  appears  that  some 
foodstuffs  arrive  from  abroad — America  or  Germany;  a  few 
days  ago  the  concern  where  I  am  employed  gave  us  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  pork,  very  good,  I  believe  American. 

Last,  but  not  the  least  of  our  troubles,  is  a  scarcity  of 
soap;  not  very  good  soap  may  be  found  at  8,000  to  12,000 
roubles  the  pound.  F. 

Petrograd,  September  15 
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Garrulities  of  an  Octogenarian  Editor 

Sixty  Years'  Social  Changes  in  New  York 

By  Henry  Holt 


Y  first  really  significant  recollection  of  the  city  be- 
gan about  the  time  I  entered  Yale  in  1857.  But 
for  some  years  before,  during  my  preparatory 
schooling,  it  had  been  ecstasy  to  stop  over  a  tiain  betw^een 
Baltimore  and  New  Haven,  and  walk  up  and  down  Broad- 
way. (If  I  could  only  have  enjoyed  it  as  much  during  the 
nearly  sixty  years  I've  worked  here  since!)  Several  of 
my  college  mates  lived  in  New  York,  and  first  introduced 
me  to  some  intelligent  idea  of  the  city.  In  *57  there  were 
still  palings  around  Madison  Square.  Fifth  Avenue  as 
a  residence  street  was  still  contesting  for  the  palm  with 
Second  Avenue,  and  had  not  yet  become  the  fashionable 
promenade:  up  to 
about  the  early  six- 
ties, Broadway  be- 
low Waverly  Place 
was  where  the 
ladies  with  their 
long  trails  swept 
up  the  cigar 
stumps. 

I  consider  the 
shortening  of  those 
skirts  one  of  the 
very  most  import- 
ant improvements 
of  my  time.  It 
marks  an  intellec- 
tual advaiice  as 
well  as  a  physical 
one.  Its  moral  as- 
pect puzzles  me  a 
bit,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  where 
the  other  two  as- 
pects mark  a  prog- 
ress the  whole  can 
mark  a  retrogres- 
s  i  0  n.  Puritanism 
and      Orientalism 


Dratvn  bv  Kate  Montayue  Hull 

Fifth  Avenue  in  1857,  looking 


both  concealed  the  human  form  divine,  and  Hellenism  dis- 
played it.  Those  simple  facts,  I  think,  settle  the  question. 
True,  Hellenism  had  its  corruptions  and  was,  in  one  sense, 
short-lived;  but  in  a  better  sense,  it  has  outlived  both 
Orientalism  and  Puritanism,  and  is  the  well-spring  of  civil- 
ization today. 

Another  immense  advance  in  our  social  customs  has  been 
the  diminution  of  gluttony.  That's  not  a  nice  word,  but  it's 
the  right  one.  Dinners  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  were 
a  matter  of  sixteen  courses  and  at  least  seven  glasses.  To- 
day I  go  to  dinner  where  there  is  but  one  glass,  and  that 
for  water.  Yet  there  was  little  or  no  drunkenness  among 
the  men  with  whom  I  associated. 

Another  revolution  in  my  time  has  been  the  coming  of 
the  apartment  house.  When  I  was  married,  in  '63,  I  could 
do  one  of  four  things — take  a  whole  house,  which  I  couldn't 
afford,  live  in  a  tenement,  go  into  the  country,  or  live  with 
the  bride's  parents — a  thing  no  young  couple  should  do. 

The  first  apartment  house,  opened  about  '68,  as  I  recol- 
lect it,  was  the  Stuyvesant  on  East  Eighteenth  Street.  Next 
came  the  Knickerbocker  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-first 
Street.  Now  the  young  couple  can  find  themselves  a  nest 
in  the  most  varied  locations  and  at  a  price  proportionate 
to  the  young  man's  income — which  is  a  fine  thing. 

Up  to  the  early  sixties,  Fifth  Avenue  had  been  given 
exclusively  to  private  residences.     It  was  then  invaded  by 


business,  and  a  short-lived  humorous  paper  of  the  time, 
named,  like  a  present  prosperous  contemporary.  Vanity 
Fair,  had  a  poem  on  the  subject,  of  which  the  refrain  ran 
something  like 

Ohe !     Eheu ! 
There's  a  tailor-shop  come  into  Fifth  Avenue. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  invasion  of  business  did 
not  amount  to  much,  except  where  Broadway  crosses  at 
Madison  Square. 

As  late  as  my  coming  to  live  in  New  York  in  1863,  the 
city  contained  but  one  tailor,   one  hatter,  one  bootmaker, 

and  one  barber — in 
the  sense  in  which 
similar  conditions 
then  existed  in 
London.  In  Punch 
they  were  illus- 
trated by  a  car- 
toon under  which 
one  gilded  youth 
asked  another: 
"Did    that    hat 

come  from 's?" 

(Punch  was  too  as- 
tute to  advertise 
the  name.)  To 
which  came  re- 
sponse: "Why,  is 
there  another  fel- 
ler?" 

I  don't  believe 
that  in  the  New 
York  of  today 
there's  "another 
feller"  who  fitly 
fills  the  place  of  at 
least  one  of  those 

four  of   over  fifty 
north  from  Twenty  first  Street  ^^^^^  ^^^.  j  ^^^^^ 

got  as  good  a  boot  outside  of  Paris  as  I  did  from  him,  or  as 
prompt  and  comfortable  a  fit.  Boots  in  that  day,  if  you 
please,  even  patent  leather  ones  with  morocco  legs  for 
evening,  went  up,  concealed  by  our  trousers,  nearly  as  high 
as  riding  boots  go  now.  It  took  over  a  dozen  years  to  bring 
them  down  to  their  present  rational  proportions.  The  last 
two  of  those  four  fellows  were  Frenchmen,  and  the  hatter 
had  a  French  name.  When  Vatet  (Rest  his  soul!  the  ad- 
vertisement can't  be  open  to  suspicion  now)  shampooed 
you,  he  didn't  take  you  out  of  your  chair  and  put  you 
under  a  faucet,  but  he  brought  you  a  bowl  to  hold,  then 
another,  and  rubbed  your  head  with  towels  that  had  been 
hung  close  to  the  stove  (steam  heat  was  rare  then),  and 
there  was  no  such  infernal  racket  from  an  electric  dryer, 
or  from  anything  else  anywhere,  as  now  there  is  from 
everything  everywhere. 

The  incontestably  supreme  hatter  of  those  days,  I  sus- 
pect, disappeared  by  translation  upward:  for  I  met  his 
son  at  a  house  of  unquestioned  standing,  and  I  seem  to 
remember  that  that  youth  even  got  as  high  in  society  as 
the  divorce  court. 

Now  you  can  buy  almost  anywhere  a  hat  that  you  would 
wear.  There  are  at  least  two  hatters  on  Fifth  Avenue  who 
existed  then  on  Broadway,  but  could  not  sell  a  hat  to  a 
knowing  man.  One  of  the  two  was  brought  out  by  the 
women  before  their  fathers  would  go  near  him.    I  suppose 
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they  started  him,  and  then  turned  him  on  to  their  brothers, 
or  more  likely  to  other  girls'  brothers. 

About  that  time  another  one  of  Punch's  cartoons  in  the 
same  vein  represented  two  youths  of  the 
same  kind  walking  in  a  shower,  only  one 
of  them  having  any  means  of  protec- 
tion. The  other  asked:  "Why  don't 
you  stick  up  your  umbrella?"  The 
answer  was:  "No  you  don't!  Lord 
Monty  Nevil  rolled  that  umbrella."  Up 
to  the  eighties  you  couldn't  buy  a  de- 
cent umbrella  of  American  make,  and 
when  you  went  to  London,  which  you 
didn't  do  as  often  as  you  do  now,  the 
one  thing  you  were  sure  to  bring  home 
was  a  Martin.  You  can  get  a  better 
American  one  now  for  half  the  money, 
or  rather  could  before  the 
war  put  up  the  umbrellas, 
so  to  speak.  But  probably 
prices  are  so  inflated  in  London,  too,  that  my  "half  the 
money"  still  holds  good. 

These  are  all  serious  things,  my  children:  nobody  can 
be  too  well  dressed,  though  many  are  too 
elaborately  dressed.  I  once  heard  the 
president  of  a  leading  trust  discussing 
with  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a 
great  merchant  prince  lately  deceased; 
and  one  of  them  added  to  the  account  of 
his  virtues:  "And  he  was  always  well 
dressed."  The  other  added:  "But  al- 
ways quietly."  Both  of  the  confabu- 
lators  are  always  well  dressed  too. 

As  to  social  New  York  "in  the  social 
sense"   (as  one  of  Boston's  "social  lead- 
ers" put  it  some  years  ago,  when  there 
were  social  leaders),  I  am  not  as  com- 
petent to  speak  of  the  changes  as  if  I 
had  been  born  and  brought  up  here,  and 
had    not  had   a    predilection   for   people 
whose    pursuits    are    not    productive    of 
wealth:  for  wealth,  rebel  as  we  may,  is 
a  prerequisite,  not  perhaps  of  the  best 
life,  but  certainly  of  the  best  social  life 
"in  the  social  sense."     Yet  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that,  since  I  came  to  New 
York,  I  see  some  signs  of  an  increased 
use  of  wealth  for  the  best  life — for  art  and  literature — and 
social  opportunity  for  talents  outside  of  those  which  make 
money.    This  benefaction,  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  works 
both  ways,  and  reacts  most  favorably  on  society  itself.     I 
am  not,  however,  advocating  the  free  admission  of  boors 
who  happen  to  have  talent — that  would  be    suicidal,   but 
there  are  plenty  of  geniuses  as  refined  as  anybody,  whose 
limited  means  tend  to  keep  them  outside  of  the  pale.     An 
obstacle  to  their  being  within  it  is,  of  course,  the  lack  there 
of  people  who  appreciate  them,  and  consequently  of  con- 
geniality.     But   association    tends   to    remedy   this,   and    I 
am  glad   to  repeat  that   I   think  I   see  more   signs   of   it, 
though  not  as  many  as  could  well  be  wished. 

One  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  what  has  become  of 
"Society."  No  closed  circle  of  "four  hundred"  or  any 
other  number  seems  to  exist,  and  the  "society  columns" 
get  funnier  and  funnier  with  unrecognizable  names.  A 
generation  or  more  ago  MacAllister's  (known  as  Make-a- 
lister's)  "four  hundred"  and  the  Patriarchs'  balls  marked 
off  the  thing,  such  as  it  was,  almost  as  definitely  as  a 
surveyor's  stakes.  But  in  these  days  Society  does  not  any 
longer  exclusively  occupy  the  old  ball-room  with  the  red 
sofas  at  the  Twenty-sixth  Street  Delmonico's,  with  the 
Patriarchs'  balls  or  the  Matriarchs',  especially  as  neither 


the  ball-room  nor  the  balls  any  longer  exist.  When  there 
were  only  those  two  recognized  sets  of  subscription  balls, 
of  course  presence  at  them  in  their  best  days  gave  a  certain 
cachet:  so  the  pressure  on  them  was  enormous.  The  in- 
evitable occasional  yielding  (often  from  policy)  and  the 
ultimate  "Nobody  cares  to  go  where  everybody  can  go" 
were  finally  destructive.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  policy, 
I  just  heard  of  the  resignation  of  a  manager  of  one  of  the 
few  present  sets  of  exclusive  balls  being  requested  by  his 
associates  because  he  had  introduced  an  extremely  yellow 
editor — for  whom,  of  course,  he  had  use. 

After  the  old  balls  went,  groups  of  mothers  with  daugh- 
ters to  bring  out  got  up  subscription  balls,  and  some  of 
them  have  a  quality  of  apostolic  succession  as  older  daugh- 
ters marry  and  younger  daughters  grow  up.  Moreover, 
the  trick  has  spread  outside  of  "Society,"  among  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people  who  have  money;  and  unto  the 
Delmonico's  of  old  days  have  been  added  the  Ritz  and  the 
Waldorf  and  the  Plaza  and  the  new  Astor,  and  the  Bilt- 
more,  and  God  knows  how  many  more  ball-rooms;  and  ex- 
clusiveness  is  no  longer  as  prominent  as  it  was;  and  Society 
does  not  make  up  the  grand  circle  at  the  opera  it  used  to: 
there  the  new  wealth  has  crowded  it  out  mercilessly. 


Academy  of  Music  ball  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1860 

Now  there  seems  to  be  no  centre.  Many  of  the  historic 
families  have  died  out  or  become  overwhelmed  in  the  mass 
of  wealth  and  all  sorts  of  eminence,  and  the  wealth  is  too 
general,  and  much  of  it  in  hands  too  impossi- 
ble, to  make  a  real  centre;  and  in  becoming 
more  general,  wealth  has  become  more  com- 
monplace and  lost  much  of  its  social  power. 

Possibly  the  centre  is  not  as  marked  as  it 
was  a  generation  ago  because  there  has  not 
lately  appeared  in  any  extremely  wealthy 
family  a  woman  with  the  talents  and  sort  of 
ambition  to  make  her  a  "leader  of  society"; 
perhaps  because  their  ambitions  are  higher, 
perhaps  because  there  has  been  a  very  great 
widening — a  very  great  progress — in  so'jial 
ideas. 

The   two   leading   women's   clubs,   compara- 
tively   recent    institutions,    have    exercised    a 
broadening     influence.      To     run     either     of 
them     takes    more    than    a     "Four     Hundred."       One    of 
them    was    not    originally    intended    to    be    "fashionable," 
but  rather  intellectual,   and  it  remains   so;   yet  the  pres- 
sure  on    it   now,   even   by   fashionable   women,    is    reputed 
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to  be  greater  than  on  the  more  fashionable  club.  As  the 
women  meet  each  other  more  and  more  at  these  clubs,  they 
not  only  widen  their  acquaintance,  but  they  have  vastly 
diminished  the  custom — long  disliked  and  speculated  against 
— of  "calling."  That  took  so  much  time  that  it  probably 
tended  to  keep  people  in  narrow^  circles. 

This  recalls  an  institution  that  w^as  in  great  vogue  when 
I  came  here  in  '63,  whose  dying  out  is  among  the  social 
contrasts  of  the  last  half  century.  Probably  few  of  my 
readers  know  what  New  Year's  calls  were.  Up  to  the  late 
sixties,  men  started  on  the  morning  of  the  New  Year's 
day,  often  a  carriage  load  of  them  together,  to  call  on 
their  lady  friends.  These  had  tables  spread  with  food  and 
wine,  and  the  men  kept  calling  and  nibbling  and  sipping, 
often  until  they  went  home  late  at  night,  the  younger  of 
them  at  least  in  condition  to  call  no  more.  The  custom 
kept  up  old  acquaintance,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  new  ones,  which  has  led  to  the 
broader  knowledge  of  each  other  among  the  socially  fit  that 
seems  to  me  characteristic  of  today. 

Reverting  to  clubs,  perhaps  the  greatest  revolution  ever 
started  in  New  York  in  the  direction  of  an  "intellectual" 
society  was  made  in  1865  by  the  foundation  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club.  Similar  clubs  had  long  existed  in  London,  but 
not  here.  Most  of  our  club's  inaugurators,  however,  were 
young,  inexperienced,  and  unknown,  and  it  soon  went  into 
eclipse;  but  its  charter  was  kept  alive  by  a  dining  club, 
and  by  1879  many  of  its  obscure  young  originators  had 
grown  into  recognition  and  wealth,  and  the  club  was 
revived  into  its  present  leading  position.  That  that  posi- 
tion should  be  held  exclusively  by  university  people  is  the 
tremendous  revolution.  Many  rich  men  were  dazed  on 
finding  that  no  amount  of  wealth  or  prominence  could 
secure  admission  to  one  of  the  leading  clubs  in  New  York, 
and  some  of  them  hustled  off  benefactions  to  the  universi- 
ties with  an  eye  toward  honorary  degrees.  So  much  of 
this  was  worked  that  the  Club  had  to  provide  that,  to  be 
eligible  for  membership,  the  holder  of  an  honorary  degree 
"shall  be  distinguished  in  literature,  art,  science  or  for 
public  service." 

In  illustration  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
New  York  society:  In  a  purely  social  gathering  at  a 
private  house — not  invited  to  further  any  "object,"  but 
only  because  of  friendship  and  congeniality — I  lately  noticed, 
with  their  women  folks,  the  presidents  of  the  two  great 
museums;  that  of  the  leading  university,  with  several  of 
his  faculty;  the  editors  of  the  leading  daily,  the  leading 
serious  weekly  and  the  leading  comic  one,  the  leading  New 
York  monthly,  and  a  leading  quarterly;  one  of  the  world's 
leading  statesmen;  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ex-mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet;  several  persons  eminent  in  literature, 
science,  and  the  various  arts;  and  a  few  multi-millionaires 
of  the  inheriting  kind,  among  them  a  retailer;  all  scat- 
tered through  a  lot  of  nice  people  of  no  particular  intel- 
lectual eminence. 

Now  my  impression  is  that  such  a  gathering  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  New  York  of  fifty  or  even  twenty 
years  ago.  A  company  containing  as  many  intellectual 
people  would  have  had  a  shade  of  bohemianism,  a  company 
containing  as  many  wealthy  people  would  have  been  al- 
most all  wealthy,  and  a  list  containing  as  many  historic 
names  would  not  have  contained  as  many  associated  with 
present  performance. 

While  we  are  about  it,  I  may  as  well  record  my  impres- 
sion that  great  wealth  can  break  into  society  in  New  York, 
as  in  the  world  over,  more  easily  than  it  could  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago.  Nowadays  almost  any  rich  man  who  will 
give  a  big  ball  can  get  most  of  the  best  young  folks  to  go. 
But  their  elders  seek  their  natural  affinities  much  more  than 
they  did  when  they  were  corralled  into  a  group. 


As  to  those  same  young  people,  I  hardly  know  what  to 
make  of  them.  I  suppose  very  few  old  people  ever  did.  In 
my  day  the  girls  went  more  with  their  parents'  friends, 
and  didn't  smoke  or  swear  or  show  their  legs,  or  ride  cross- 
saddle  dressed  like  boys.  But  neither  did  they  play  tennis 
or  golf,  nor  row,  nor  go  to  college,  nor  have  as  natural 
figures  or  as  good  health  as  they  have  now;  nor  did  they 
earn  their  own  livings,  or  know  nearly  as  much  as  they 
now  do — of  both  good  and  evil.  As  I  see  them  in  the 
elevators  of  the  office  buildings,  I  think  they're  getting 
ahead.  As  I  see  them  in  Society,  I  experience  a  touch  of 
what  my  friend  Dr.  Walter  James  incisively  names  as  his 
pet  object  of  avoidance — "a  bewildered  old  age."  And  yet, 
amid  my  bewilderment,  I  find  much  reassurance  in  realiz- 
ing that  women's  nervous  systems  need,  much  more  than 
ours,  the  soothing  influence  of  the  weed  nicotian;  and  when 
I  recall  the  alleged  reassurance  of  the  conductor  of  the 
Fifth  avenue  'bus  to  the  lady  hesitating  at  the  stairs: 
"Oh,  climb  up,  lady.  Legs  ain't  no  treat  to  me,"  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  the  fashion  of  today  may  be  healthier  than 
those  of  my  youth. 

The  blackest  thing  I  know  in  the  whole  business  is  the 
attendance  at  the  recent  Dempsey-Carpentier  prize  fight, 
and  the  way  it  was  treated  by  the  press.  True,  there  was 
no  pollice  verso  about  it,  but  the  attendance  was  a  distinct 
step  backward  from  that  at  the  prize-fighting  about  the 
New  York  of  my  early  years.  -Then  the  place  for  the  fight 
had  to  be  kept  as  nearly  secret  as  practicable,  and  attend- 
ance was  small,  mainly  of  roughs,  and  general  sentiment 
was  against  it.  Now  the  crowds  are  immense,  even  some 
ladies  go,  and  the  press  is  as  full  of  it  as  of  a  Presidential 
election.  Is  it  a  revival  of  chivalry  or  of  the  arena?  I'm 
bewildered  again.  Either  way,  count  me  at  least  one  who 
doesn't  like  it.  And  I  suspect  that  even  the  athletics  we 
all  approve  are  being  overdone. 

But  this  rush  to  a  show,  even  if  a  bad  show,  reminds  me 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  advance  of  my  time,  and  it  had 
almost  slipped  my  attention.  It  is  the  fact  that  people 
take  more  holiday,  and  give  more  outings  to  the  poor. 
Vacations  are  longer.  The  Saturday  half-holiday  and  five 
o'clock  closing  in  summer  are  but  a  generation  old.  The 
ten-hour  day  started  in  my  childhood,  and  the  eight-hour 
day  is  still  too  new  to  have  become  universal,  while  in 
"offices"  the  seven-hour  day  has  caught  up  with  it,  in  New 
York  at  least.  I  rather  look  forward  to  the  six-hour  day, 
and  to  still  longer  vacations,  but  I  distinctly  do  not  like  the 
increased  number  of  single  holidays  that  come  in  to  inter- 
rupt business.  Shorter  days  and  longer  vacations  would, 
I  think,  do  the  recreation  much  better. 

Inventory 

To  Gamaliel  Bradford 

WHAT  comes  in  when  the  tide  comes  in? 
Bubbles  borne  on  their  brittle  wings. 
Dragging  seaweed  and  prowling  fin. 

Snails  and  hermits  and  creeping  things, 
Mouths  that  waited  and  claws  that  tore. 

Driven,  for  all  of  their  deep-sea  skill, 
Into  the  shallows  and  up  the  shore. 
Take  what  you  will. 

What  comes  in  when  the  tide  comes  in? 

Songs  as  light  as  the  tumbling  spray. 
Dirges  heard  where  the  heart  has  been 

Humbled,  and  couched  with  kinsman  clay. 
Stars  that  glitter  and  stars  that  fall, 

Love,  that  haunter  of  shore  and  hill. 
Noon,  and  the  final  night  of  all. 
Take  what  you  will. 

Clement  Wood 


Great  Men  at  Washington 

AMERICA  has  paid  tribute  to  her  unknown  soldier. 
Her  allies  have  laid  wreaths  on  his  bier.  Hearts 
have  quickened  with  the  thought  that  he  may 
be  theirs — their  very  own.  It  is  the  concrete,  the 
human,  that  stirs  the  feelings;  it  is  the  symbol  that 
broadens  these  feelings  so  that  they  are  experienced  by 
the  many.  Three  years  ago  the  situation  was  still  in- 
tensely human  and  concrete.  Memories  were  fresh  of 
individual  youths  who  had  gladly  given  their  lives  in 
defense  of  country  and  for  the  sake  of  glowing  ideals. 
Today,  after  three  years  of  confused  purpose,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  the  Conference  at  Washington  opens  with 
this  preliminary  ceremony  of  a  nation's  tribute  to  con- 
crete human  sacrifice. 

For  there  is  small  danger  that  the  Conference  will 
concern  itself  wholly  with  the  concrete,  and  hence  be- 
come so  personal  as  to  degenerate  into  sessions  of  sel- 
fish give-and-take.  The  world  and  its  statesmen  have 
been  chastened  at  length  by  a  full  realization  of  the 
awful  burdens  of  the  war.  The  thought  of  all  is  on 
peace,  and  permanent,  satisfactory  peace.  The  problem 
is  how  to  attain  it.  In  so  promising  a  situation  it  is 
this  country,  now  as  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  which  can 
guide  the  world's  destinies.  The  question  is  whether, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  we  have  learned  wisdom. 
On  the  surface  the  same  old  disagreements  appear. 
Those  who  took  their  stand  for  our  entrance  into  the 
League  of  Nations  are  still  convinced  that  nothing 
short  of  that  can  bring  great  good  to  the  world.  The 
bitter  animosities  excited  by  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, though  naturally  quiescent,  have  not  been  laid  to 
rest  by  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  people  spoke,  and  the  policies  of  President 
Wilson  were  shelved;  but  essentially  the  dispute  re- 
mains much  what  it  was  before  the  popular  verdict  was 
given,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  appreciable  num- 
ber of  his  followers  have  changed  their  opinions  on 
these  large  issues  of  international  cooperation.  What 
reason  is  there,  then,  to  expect  sizable  results  from  the 
Washington  Conference? 

Well,  our  faith  is  based  not  only  on  the  smaller  order 
called  for  by  the  present  assemblage,  but  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  problems  have  been  approached  from 
the  beginning.  Emphasis  is  much:  when  President 
Harding  and  Mr.  Hughes  resolved  to  keep  the  Confer- 
ence to  the  discussion  of  specific  human  problems,  we 
felt  that  there  was  a  good  chance  for  a  small  company 
of  first-rate  statesmen,  meeting  together  in  friendly 
fellowship,  to  make  a  real  advance.  Devotees  of  the 
Fourteen  Points  complain  that  there  are  no  similar 
slogans  to  guide  the  proceedings  at  Washington.  For 
ourselves  we  rejoice  at  their  absence,  despite  the  high- 
minded  purpose  which  dictated  them.  The  trouble  with 
the  Fourteen  Points  was  that  they  laid  down  principles 
of  abstract  justice  which  at  this  stage  of  the  world  it 
was  impossible  to  realize  and  that  they  made  any  devia- 


tion seem  mean  and  unworthy.  It  was  indeed  most  un- 
fortunate that  whenever  the  human  element  entered 
into  agreements  it  must  strike  the  onlooker  as  con- 
temptible: such  an  atmosphere  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  engender  enduring  satisfactions.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  accurately  described  the  temper  of  the  Washington 
Conference  thus:  "We  must  not  indeed  either  ask  for 
or  expect  the  impossible,  although  what  is  within  our 
reach  is  worth  our  utmost  efforts."  One  could  never 
quite  feel  that  the  Versailles  Conference  was  actuated 
by  the  same  tempered  but  confident  hopes.  The  spectre 
of  world-sweeping,  abstract  justice  had  a  way  of  mak- 
ing pigmies  of  its  ministers  and  of  stultifying  their 
human  intercourse.  How  little  of  inspiring,  or  even 
amusing,  anecdote,  for  example,  issued  from  Versailles ! 
The  Conference  in  general  remained  a  grim  struggle 
with  the  unattainable. 

The  plans  for  the  Washington  Conference  call  for 
something  different.  The  assumption  has  been  that, 
with  the  terrors  of  war  driven  into  all  minds,  the  great 
gentlemen  assembled  at  the  Capital  can  be  counted  upon 
to  arrive  at  reasonable  conclusions  on  several  large 
questions.  They  are  not  asked  to  accept  in  advance  one 
man's  formulas;  they  have  obviously  been  invited  to 
share  in  enunciating  such  broad  principles  as  may 
grow  out  of  their  discussions.  Here,  clearly,  room  is 
left  for  the  play  of  personality,  the  striking  of  mind 
against  mind,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  just,  service- 
able political  doctrines.  In  short,  the  drama  at  Wash- 
ington is  set  in  the  sphere  of  the  human. 

The  ceremonies  of  November  11  have  brought  back  in 
all  their  freshness  the  ideals  for  which  this  country 
took  up  arms.  For  the  moment  the  disillusions  incident 
to  the  struggle  over  the  League  have  vanished,  and 
again  America  feels  the  strength  of  her  leadership.  She 
is  making  another  beginning  under  the  best  auspices. 
Whatever  fires  of  dissension  may  flare  up  later,  the  con- 
trolling spirit  is  that  contained  in  Marshal  Foch's  fine 
words : 

On  this  day  let  us  think  only  of  the  great  cause  for  which 
the  Allies  fought — a  splendid  cause,  one  that  led  to  victory 
and  peace.  And  in  thinking  of  the  great  cause  for  which  we 
fought,  let  us  think  also  of  a  bond  of  eternal  peace  so  that 
the  people  of  the  world  may  work  and  rebuild  and  find  hap- 
piness in  industrial  pursuits,  with  no  thought  of  future 
conflicts. 

By  the  nature  of  the  case  there  was  not  this  single- 
ness of  purpose  at  the  opening  of  the  Versailles  Con- 
ference. Might  has  been  chastened  and  humanized.  The 
leaders  of  the  nations  have  come  to  Washington  to  be 
welcomed  by  one  who,  while  mindful  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities he  has  imposed  upon  himself  and  others, 
is  singularly  talented  in  manipulating  the  interplay  of 
personality.  Men  of  such  outstanding  character  as 
Lloyd  George  and  Briand  v/ill  find  in  President  Hard- 
ing the  best  of  moderators;  one  who  understands  high 
aspirations,  and  human  weaknesses  as  well.  It  is  in- 
deed to  be  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  calling 
of  the  Conference,  a  degree  of  informality  will  persist 
and  that  the  delegates  may  meet  one  another  as  men. 
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However  insistent  may  be  the  emphasis  on  principle,  it 
is  not  likely,  we  rejoice  to  think,  to  minimize  the  enor- 
mous value  to  be  derived  by  the  friendships  which  will 
be  made  am.ong  the  delegates  at  Washington.  The  Con- 
ference was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness ;  and 
friendliness  is  sure  to  animate  it  throughout. 

The  New  York  Election 

THE  only  thing  that  was  at  all  surprising  about 
the  result  of  New  York  City's  election  was  the 
enormous  size  of  Hylan's  plurality.  Even  that, 
though  perhaps  surprising,  was  not  astonishing;  and 
it  would  have  been  still  less  astonishing  if  people  had 
kept  in  mind  certain  facts  of  the  past  instead  of  their 
hopes  for  the  future.  Of  course,  nobody  was  so  thought- 
less as  to  base  any  hopes  upon  Harding's  amazing 
plurality  a  year  ago.  Everybody  knew  that  a  Repub- 
lican plurality  of  439,000  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
a  wholly  abnormal  phenomenon.  But  the  thing  that 
was  largely  lost  sight  of  was  the  fact  that  on  the  very 
day  of  this  astonishing  Republican  sweep  on  the  Presi- 
dency the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  beat  the 
Republican  candidate  by  320,000  in  New  York  City. 
Miller  received  only  half  as  many  votes  as  Harding, 
and  Smith  twice  as  many  votes  as  Cox.  Obviously  it 
was  the  Smith-Miller  vote,  and  not  the  Harding-Cox 
vote,  that  was  the  proper  starting  point  for  any  prac- 
tical calculations.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
failure  of  the  Fusion  ticket  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
comparison  between  the  320,000  plurality  which  Smith, 
Democrat,  had  over  Miller,  Republican,  and  the  418,000 
plurality  which  Hylan,  Democrat,  had  over  Curran, 
Coalition.  And  that  comparison,  though  not  so  start- 
ling as  others  that  might  be  made,  is  surely  bad  enough, 
and  discouraging  enough.  To  attempt  to  minimize  the 
significance  of  the  result  would  be  absurd;  and  any 
attempt  even  to  explain  it  must  necessarily  be  frag- 
mentary and  tentative.  Yet  some  specific  points  are 
worth  noting. 

The  Republican  Party  Setback 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  potent  factor  in  the 
situation  was  popular  discontent  with  the  Republican 
party  in  the  nation.  By  this  we  mean  very  much  more 
than  the  natural  reaction  from  such  a  showing  as  that 
of  last  year;  we  are  not  referring  to  the  difference — a 
net  difference  of  857,000! — between  the  Presidential 
result  in  1920  and  the  Mayoralty  result  in  1921.  We 
mean  the  difference  between  what  happened  this  year 
and  what  might  be  expected  to  happen  under  normal 
circumstances.  In  a  time  of  acute  business  depression, 
of  unemployment  running  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, of  general  uneasiness  about  the  economic  situa- 
tion, the  party  in  power  at  Washington  is  sure  to  bear, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  the  brunt  of  the  blame. 
And  the  Republican  party  is  peculiarly  debarred  from 
complaining  when  this  happens  to  it.  It  is  but  getting 
a  dose  of  the  medicine  which  it  always  administers  so 
ruthlessly  to  its  opponent.  That  the  Republican  party 
is  the  party  of  prosperity,  that  Democratic  rule  and 
hard  times  are  convertible  terms,  is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  of  Republican  legends.  Even  without  this 
teaching  people  would  be  sure  to  turn  upon  the  party 
in  power  at  a  time  like  this.  With  it,  they  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  doing  so  with  a  special  zest. 


Tammany  Under  Fire 

Tammany's  hold  upon  the  masses  of  New  York  City, 
unshaken  except  at  brief  intervals  for  the  better  part 
of  a  century,  is  one  of  the  great  outstanding  facts  of 
American  politics.  Essentially  it  is  based  upon  two 
things — wonderfully  complete  ancj  effective  organiza- 
tion, and  a  steady  appeal  to  the  primitive  instincts  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  ignorant.  The  only  way  in  which 
that  hold  can  be  shaken  at  any  given  time  is  by  a  power- 
ful appeal  at  once  to  the  emotions  and  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  that  great  body  of  voters  which,  when  thor- 
oughly aroused,  can  overcome  even  that  solid  mass  over 
which  Tammany's  control  is  beyond  the  reach  of  attack. 
No  such  appeal  was  compassed  either  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign or  in  the  period  preceding  it.  This  was  partly 
because  the  Hylan  administration,  bad  as  it  was,  was 
not  bad  enough.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  attack, 
such  as  it  was,  was  ill-directed.  To  men  who  are  far 
from  partial  to  Tammany,  even  to  men  who  hold  Tam- 
many in  utter  abhorrence,  it  was  only  too  manifest 
that  in  the  assault  upon  the  Hylan  administration  the 
opposition  were  driven  to  making  the  most  of  every 
charge  they  could  get  hold  of — that  it  was  a  case  of 
any  stick  being  good  enough  to  hit  Hylan  with. 

The  Meyer  Investigation 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  was  furnished  by  the 
Meyer  Legislative  committee's  investigation,  which  was 
started  several  months  ago.  The  first  thing  that  its 
counsel,  Mr.  Elon  R.  Brown,  did  was  to  explode  a  big 
bomb  in  the  shape  of  a  charge  that  the  Hylan  admin- 
istration had  grossly  exceeded  the  Constitutional  debt 
limit.  The  explosion  made  a  good  deal  of  noise,  but  it 
discharged  a  wonderfully  small  amount  of  poison  gas. 
Mr.  Brown  had  evidently  rushed  into  the  attack  without 
having  mastered  the  facts  with  which  he  was  dealing, 
and  after  a  few  days  of  unedifying  wrangles  the  sub- 
ject was  ingloriously  dropped.  Not  much  more  success- 
ful was  the  exposure  of  Police  Commissioner  Enright's 
bank  account.  The  thing'  did  look  suspicious,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Enright's  defense  was  spurious;  but 
nothing  convincing  was  brought  out — as  against  En- 
right,  though  the  case  was  different  in  regard  to  one 
of  his  ex-subordinates — ^and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in 
effect  this  attack  too  proved  a  boomerang.  In  the  in- 
vestigation as  a  whole  many  damaging  things  were,  of 
course,  brought  out,  but  there  was  too  little  body  in  it 
to  produce  a  substantial  effect  upon  public  opinion. 
Altogether,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  resent- 
ment at  what  looked  like  persecution  more  than  bal- 
anced any  indignation  which  the  researches  of  the 
committee  may  have  aroused  against  Tammany. 

The  Five-Cent  Fare 

Probably  the  most  potent  single  force  acting  upon 
the  mass  of  voters  was  the  five-cent  fare  issue.  Of 
this  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Two 
or  three  years  ago,  probably  a  majority  of  fair-minded 
and  intelligent  people  thought  that  an  increase  of  the 
fare  on  the  subways  and  elevated  roads  was  justified 
by  the  facts,  and  indeed  a  necessity  of  the  situation. 
Such  increases  were  taking  place  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  the  case  for 
it  was  never  fully  made  out.  Mayor  Hylan  set  his 
face  against  it  absolutely.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
did  so  as  a  matter  of  political  calculation,  and  not  upon 
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the  merits  of  the  question.  But  there  is  no  blinking 
the  fact  that  he  did  do  it,  and  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  had  he  not  done  so  the  fare  would  have  been 
raised.  Now  the  curious  thing  about  the  situation 
preceding  and  during  the  campaign  was  that  the  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  fares  had  been  wholly  abandoned, 
and  that  the  attack  on  Hylan  in  this  connection  was 
based  not  upon  his  having  been  demagogically  obsti- 
nate in  the  matter,  but  quite  the  contrary — on  his  having 
allowed  the  surface  roads  to  get  more  than  a  five-cent 
fare  through  the  abolition  of  certain  transfer  privi- 
leges. This  attempt  to  trump  Hylan's  card  was  a  dismal 
failure,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was  bound  to  be. 
Demagogue  or  no  demagogue,  the  people's  instinct  gave 
him  credit  for  having  prevented  that  increase  of  fare 
to  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  were  opposed;  and, 
for  once  at  least,  the  people's  instinct  was  correct. 

Many  other  points  deserve  attention:  the  unpopular- 
ity of  Governor  Miller ;  the  home  rule  sentiment  aroused 
by  the  Governor's  reorganization  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  and  the  resulting  scheme  for  putting  the 
whole  traction  system  of  New  York  upon  a  new  and 
better  basis;  the  drop  in  the  Socialist  vote.  Into  the 
particulars  of  these  things  we  cannot  enter;  but  there 
are  two  aspects  of  the  case  upon  which  a  few  remarks 
will  not  be  amiss. 

The  Woman  Vote 

The  New  York  election  is  but  the  latest  of  a  long 
series  of  striking  instances  from  which  the  inference 
has  been  drawn  about  the  woman  vote  that  "there  ain't 
no  such  animal."  It  will  not  do  to  make  too  sweeping 
a  generalization;  but,  broadly  speaking,  we  believe  the 
inference  is  entirely  correct.  Throughout  the  campaign 
the  one  hope  to  which  the  anti-Tammany  forces  clung 
when  everything  seemed  to  be  against  them  was  that 
the  women  of  New  York  would  rise  in  their  might  and 
put  Tammany  where  it  belongs.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
happened;  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Hylan 
administration's  failure  to  provide  accommodations  for 
the  growing  number  of  school  children  had  really  been 
flagrant,  and  had  been  played  up  more  than  any  other 
issue  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  campaign.  The  regis- 
tration of  women  was  447,000  in  an  aggregate  registra- 
tion of  1,268,000,  and  yet  Curran's  total  vote  was 
only  337,000.  It  is  as  nearly  certain  as  such  a  thing 
can  be  that  the  women's  vote,  therefore,  was  not  per- 
ceptibly more  favorable  to  Curran  than  the  men's  vote, 
and  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  more  favor- 
able to  Tammany  than  the  men's  vote.  However  this 
may  be.  New  York's  election  should  suffice  for  a  long 
time  to  prevent  political  forecasters  from  looking  to  the 
woman  vote  as  a  determining  factor  in  any  case  except 
one  that  makes  an  overwhelming  appeal  to  sentiments 
or  interests  distinctly  peculiar  to  women. 

Influence  of  Newspapers 

For  the  hundredth  time  the  moral  will  be  drawn  by 
many  very  good  people  that  the  influence  of  the  great 
newspapers — those  that  enjoy  a  high  standing  among 
the  best  elements  of  the  community — is  a  negligible 
quantity.  They  will  point  to  the  fact  that  all  the  well- 
known  newspapers  of  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Hearst  papers  and  the  newly  established  pictorial 
Daihj  Neivs,  fought  Tammany  tooth  and  nail,  and  the 
result  was  755,000  votes  for  Hylan  and  337,000  votes 


for  Curran,  Doesn't  that  prove  that  the  newspapers 
have  no  influence?  No,  it  proves  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  bigger  the  majority 
the  less  it  proves  that  the  newspapers  have  no  influence. 
If  New  York  wants  to  give  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
sand plurality  for  one  side,  no  power  on  earth  can 
make  enough  impression  on  the  situation  greatly  to 
alter  the  outcome.  There  must  be  something  at  least  dis- 
tantly approaching  a  balance  of  forces  to  give  the  news- 
papers a  chance  to  play  a  part  that  will  show  up  in  the 
election  result.  What  the  election  shows  is  not  that  the 
newspapers  have  no  influence,  but  that  the  odds  against 
them  were  far  beyond  the  limits  which  any  intelligent 
believer  in  the  power  of  the  press  assigns  to  its  scope. 
What  the  neAvspapers  effectively  influence  is  a  compara- 
tively small,  but  yet  extremely  important,  body  of  in- 
telligent opinion — that  body  which  when  an  election  is 
fairly  close  decides  the  result;  and,  what  is  even  more 
important,  that  body  whose  attitude  and  tone  of  thought 
impresses  itself  not  at  an  election,  but  in  the  long  run, 
upon  the  vastly  wider  body  of  less  alert  but  equally 
right-minded  citizens, 

A  Yankee  Colonel  at  King 
George's  Court 

WHEN  President  Harding  selected  Mr.  George 
Harvey  to  represent  America  at  the  Court  of 
St,  James,  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as 
the  most  important  of  diplomatic  posts,  we  did  not 
share  in  the  misgivings  and  forebodings  that  were  so 
generally  expressed.  We  recognized  a  certain  trait  of 
irresponsibility  that  had  been  displayed  in  his  journal- 
istic career,  but  we  hoped  that  the  manifold  responsi- 
bilities of  his  new  position  would  have  a  sobering  ef- 
fect, and  that  his  long  and  varied  political  experience 
would  teach  him  the  value  of  team-work  in  his  relations 
to  the  department  whose  agent  he  was.  We  hoped  also 
that  his  natural  gifts  and  personal  charm,  as  well  as 
his  distinguished  record  as  editor  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  would  make  him  pers-ona  grata  in  London, 
and  that  his  shrewdness  and  quick  wit  would  be  a  valu- 
able asset.  But  we  were  mistaken.  His  gifts  of  quick 
wit  and  ready — too  ready — speech,  displayed  now  on  two 
important  occasions,  have  become  a  distinct  menace  to 
our  international  relations. 

For  his  Pilgrims'  Dinner  speech,  in  which  he  at- 
tributed our  entrance  into  the  war  to  selfish  and  sordid 
motives,  he  has  been  sternly  rebuked  by  a  resolution 
of  the  American  Legion  in  convention  assembled,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  resolution  expresses  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  country.  But  in  his  address 
before  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  his  offense 
was  greater.  Here  he  took  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  instructing  his  audience  categorically  as  to 
American  policy  regarding  alliances  w'th  any  foreign 
Power,  As  a  statement  of  fact  and  history,  his  uncon- 
ditional assertion  is  open  to  grave  criticism,  as  the  New 
York  Tribune  has  shown.  As  a  political  expression,  in 
the  sensitive  pre-Conference  atmosphere  when  of  all 
times  considerations  of  tact  and  delicacy  should  govern 
the  utterances  of  an  ambasador.  Colonel  Harvey's  ill- 
mannered  rebuff  to  Lord  Derby's  thoughtful  and 
friendly  suggestion  might  have  serious  consequences. 
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Had  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  challenge 
brusquely  any  hint  at  a  formal  alliance,  he  might  at 
least  have  softened  the  effect  of  this  by  pointing  out 
the  possibilities  that  lay  in  an  unwritten  entente  or 
understanding,  and  that  America  had  no  mind  to  re- 
main aloof  from  the  affairs  of  a  stricken  world  or  shun 
her  responsibilities. 

It  is  not  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Colonel  Harvey's  as- 
sertions, taken  by  themselves,  that  chiefly  concerns  us. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  that  he  should  assume, 
of  his  own  motion,  to  formulate  a  foreign  policy.  It  is 
the  business  of  an  ambassador  to  express  precisely  the 
policy  and  attitude  determined  by  his  superior,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  if  he  departs  from  this  and  ex- 
ceeds his  instructions  or  improvises  other  views,  he  be- 
comes a  source  of  embarrassment  and  danger.  This  is 
the  position  in  which  Colonel  Harvey  has  now  placed 
himself,  and  his  usefulness  in  London  is  at  an  end. 
Like  Wall  Dad  in  Kipling's  ballad,  he  "carries  the  curse 
of  an  unstanched  speech,"  and  is  liable  at  any  moment, 
in  a  fit  of  irresponsibility,  to  cause  irreparable  harm  by 
his  looseness  of  tongue.  It  is  time  that  President 
Harding  found  for  him  some  other  field  of  usefulness. 

The  Real  Issue  in  the  Ladies' 
Garment  Industry 

As  these  words  are  written  a  strike  appears  im- 
minent in  the  ladies'  cloak  and  suit  trade  of 
New  York,  perhaps  of  the  whole  country.  Union 
truculence  on  one  side  has  been  fully  matched  on  the 
other  by  an  amazing  lack  of  practical  shrewdness  in 
presenting  the  real  issue  to  the  public.  The  inevitable 
result  is  that  the  vitally  concerned  general  public  is 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  real  issue  is,  and 
where  the  preponderance  of  right  rests — whether  in- 
deed one  side  is  decidedly  more  right  than  the  other. 
The  actual  facts  of  the  situation- are,  however,  entirely 
clear,  and  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  public,  which  is 
the  final  burden-carrier  in  all  such  private  wars,  should 
know  them. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  the  ladies'  cloak  and  suit 
industry  must  continue  to  pay  the  clothing-boom  wages 
of  1920  for  a  notoriously  low  and  inadequate  produc- 
tion— whether  the  union  shall  be  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic in  its  refusal  either  to  deflate  its  swollen  wage  rates 
or  so  to  increase  production  that  it  will  actually  earn 
those  wages.  This  fundamental  issue  is  the  same  in 
the  ladies'  garment  trade  as  in  all  other  trades.  It  is 
an  economic  necessity  that  unit  costs  of  production 
.shall  be  scaled  down  in  every  trade  and  industry  to  har- 
monize with  the  new  scale  of  prices.  The  International 
Union  of  the  ladies'  garment  workers  stands  in  stiff  and 
entire  opposition  to  this  necessary  change.  Everything 
else  is  detail  that  does  not  affect  this  central  issue.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  public,  the  union  leaders  have  been 
quick  and  shrewd  in  using  these  details  to  befog  the 
issue,  while  the  New  York  manufacturers  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  union  propaganda  by  an  almost 
inconceivable  lack  of  common  sense  in  handling  their 
side  of  the  matter. 

Under  a  contract  between  the  union  and  the  manu- 
facturers, effective  June  1,  1919,  there  was  installed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  New  York  ladies'  cloak  market 
the    so-called    "week-work"    system,    with    a    specified 


minimum  scale  of  wages  for  each  of  the  dozen  or  so 
crafts  concerned.  Week  work  means  that  each  em- 
ployee is  paid  by  the  week  for  whatever  work  he  or 
she  does  during  the  week.  Under  this  particular  con- 
tract there  was  no  provision  for  a  standard  of  produc- 
tion. After  a  worker  had  been  two  weeks  in  a  shop,  the 
contract  also  made  it  impossible  for  the  employer  to 
discharge  that  employee  for  failing  or  refusing  to  pro- 
duce a  reasonable  amount  of  output.  This  combina- 
tion of  an  assured  wage  and  an  assured  job  without  re- 
sponsibility for  performance  appeals  to  the  average 
worker,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union  have  sup- 
ported their  leaders  in  the  most  drastic  applications  of 
the  idea.  The  wages  actually  paid  under  this  contract 
were  left  for  settlement  to  the  worker  and  employer  in 
each  case,  and  these  actual  wages  were  practically  al- 
ways above  the  minimum  scale.  Although  the  contract 
forbade  strikes  and  "stoppages"  of  work,  the  union 
officials  twice  secured  wage  advances  by  means  of 
strikes.  Present  wages  represent  two  increases  on  top 
of  the  actual  wages  paid  after  June,  1919. 

The  burden  of  under-production  became  so  obvious 
that  on  June  3  there  was  established  a  joint  commission 
of  the  union  and  the  manufacturers  to  devise  means  of 
correcting  this  evil.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
this  commission  was  to  meet  monthly,  and  on 
November  1  was  to  make  a  final  report,  with  recom- 
mendations. Towards  the  end  of  October  a  representa- 
tive of  the  manufacturers  told  the  union  head  of  the 
commission  that  the  manufacturers  would  ask  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  piece-work  system.  The  answer  was  that 
the  union  would  never  agree  to  it.  Thereupon  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  manufacturers,  with  an  extraor- 
dinary blindness  to  the  inevitable  public  reaction,  issued 
on  October  26  their  declaration  for  the  piece-work 
system,  to  go  into  effect  (together  with  longer  hours 
and  lower  wages)  on  November  14.  The  press  of  New 
York  has  roundly  condemned  the  manufacturers  for 
their  bad  faith  in  taking  this  action  before  the  com- 
mission had  made  its  report  of  November  1.  That  action 
was  technically,  perhaps,  a  breach  of  the  agreement: 
but  in  view  of  the  actual  facts  we  see  better  reason  for 
condemning  the  manufacturers  for  their  stupidity  in 
injuring  what  is  essentially  the  good  and  just  case  of 
the  consuming  public  against  labor-union  excess. 
There  is  no  real  issue  of  a  "return  to  the  sweat-shop," 
as  the  union  leaders  have  declared.  The  union  is  abund- 
antly able  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  impose  excessive 
hours  of  work,  and  the  very  efficient  Joint  Board  of 
Sanitary  Control  has  shown  itself  able  to  prevent  un- 
sanitary and  unhealthful  conditions  in  the  shops. 

The  manufacturers  missed  their  chance,  and  failed 
the  public,  in  failing  to  use  the  joint  commission  as  a 
means  of  getting  an  indisputable  record  of  the  facts  of 
inefficient  production.  The  trouble  cannot  be  "settled 
right"  until  it  is  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  These 
are  within  reach,  and  can  be  reduced  to  a  record  that 
will  indicate  what  decision  is  just.  The  shrewder  union 
leaders  know  that  the  present  system  cannot  indefinitely 
defy  economic  law,  but  they  are  driven  on  by  the  mass 
of  their  members.  The  public  is  unfortunately  without 
any  direct  means  of  intervening,  but  it  owes  it  to  its 
own  interest  to  do  everything  possible  to  force  a  clear 
record  of  facts.  Such  a  record  might  hit  an  employer 
here  and  there;  it  would  infallibly  show  the  economic 
unjustness  of  the  union's  position. 
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The  Week  at  Home 

Suspension  of  the  Coal  Strike 

THE  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Anderson  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  at  Indianapolis,  forbidding  attempts  to 
unionize  the  West  Virginia  coal  field  and  forbidding 
throughout  the  country  deduction  by  the  operators  of  union 
dues  from  miners'  wages  (the  "check-off"  system) ,  has  been 
suspended,  awaiting  action  on  appeal  by  the  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Chicago.  Therefore  the  "check-off"  system 
continues  in  operation,  the  strike  of  the  Illinois  soft  coal 
miners  has  not  spread  to  other  fields,  and  most  of  the  Illi- 
nois miners  have  returned  to  work. 

The  Tax  Revision  Bill 

On  Tuesday,  the  8th,  the  Senate  passed  the  Tax  Revision 
Bill,  the  several  soldiers'  bonus  amendments  offered  having 
been  defeated.  The  proposition  of  a  sales  tax,  so  ardently 
championed  by  Senator  Smoot,  was  rejected.  Some  of  the 
features  of  the  bill  are: 

Repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  and  of  all  the  transporta- 
tion taxes,  to  take  effect  January  1.  Reduction  of  all  surtax 
rates.  Repeal  of  sundr-y  "luxury,"  "nuisance,"  and  stamp 
taxes.  Reduction  of  certain  taxes  and,  by  way  of  partial 
compensation,  increase  of  others  and  imposition  of  certain 
new  taxes.    Some  taxes  are  changed  in  form. 

Under  existing  law  Federal  taxes  would  yield  about 
$3,340,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1923.  The  tax  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  proposes  to  reduce  this  amount  to 
about  $2,725,000,000.  The  bill  now  goes  to  conference  of 
Senate  and  House. 

Other  Things 

The  Good  Roads  Bill,  carrying  a  grant  of  $75,000,000  in 
aid  to  States  toward  highway  construction  and  improve- 
ment, has  been  signed  by  the  President. 

Some  ten  were  killed  and  seven  wounded  in  connection 
with  the  elections  in  Kentucky. 

The  Anti-Beer  Bill  will  come  to  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate 
on  November  18. 

Alone  of  the  mayors  of  important  cities.  Mayor  Thompson 
of  Chicago  has  refused  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Unemployment.  Secretary  Hoover 
has  rebuked  him  by  letter. 

Our  Foreign  Language  Press 
Our  foreign-born  population  numbers  about  fourteen  mil- 
lions, of  whom,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  at  least 
three  millions  cannot  understand  or  speak  English,  while 
another  three  millions  cannot  read  it.  We  agree  with  the 
Times  that,  instead  of  berating  and  attempting  to  suppress 
the  Foreign  Language  Press,  we  should  conciliate  it  and 
make  it  an  ally  of  a  well-considered  policy  of  Americaniza- 
tion. The  Times  finds  that  its  leaning  toward  radicalism 
is  as  a  whole  only  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  English 
press  of  New  York  City:  a  statement  which  seems  a  little 
strong  until  we  reflect  upon  the  character  of  some  of  our 
periodicals  in  English,  or  at  any  rate  Manhattanese. 

It  is  up  to  our  Foreign  Language  Press  (conceived  as  an 
ardent  friend  of  Americanization)  to  encourage  the  immi- 
grant of  non-English  speech  to  acquire  a  speaking  and 
reading  knowledge  of  English  as  rapidly  as  possible;  it  is 
up  to  us  to  provide  ample  means  for  such  rapid  acquisition. 
We  suggest  that  foreign  language  newspapers  be  subsidized 


(by  private  benefaction)  to  cover  the  expense  of  printing, 
side  by  side  with  articles  in  the  foreign  language,  excellent 
translations  of  the  same  in  English.  Perhaps  we  are  ap- 
proaching an  era  of  good  feeling  when  that  sort  of  thing 
will  seem  natural. 

The  American  Sense  of  Humor 
[The  reader  is  advised  to  omit  the  reading  of  the  follow- 
ing dialogue;  especially  if  he  be  captious,  solemn,  self-com- 
placent, of  an  "adust  complexion."  Whoever,  after  this 
warning,  reads  this  stuff,  is  estopped  from  sending  us  one 
of  those  letters  of  abuse  (some  of  an  almost  incredible  vio- 
lence) to  which  we  are  becoming  accustomed.] 

First  Citizen:  One  faculty  has  been  bestowed  on  man  by 
which  he  seems  to  be  differenced  from  the  other  beasts 
(except  the  mule,  in  whom  a  superfluity  of  the  gift  defeats 
itself  and  does  his  credit  in  the  world  much  wrong.) 

Second  Citizen:  And  what  may  that  faculty  be? 

First  Citizen:  The  faculty  of  humor,  of  course.  Some 
have  opined  that  this  would  save  man  at  the  last.  But. 
though  the  Athenians  were  very  tickle  o'  the  sere,  Aris- 
tophanes could  not  save  them,  The  fact  is  that  cachinnatory 
propensity  and  ceaseless  activity  of  the  risilibiales    .    .    . 

Second  Citizen:  By  which  you  mean? 

First  Citizen:  By  which  I  mean  the  "laughing  muscles." 
The  word  explains  itself.  I  say  these  are  often  confounded 
with  humor,  with  which  divine  faculty  they  have  no  more 
necessary  connection  than  has  the  grin  of  the  hyena  or  the 
smile  of  the  Cheshire  Cat. 

Second  Citizen:  No  more  but  so? 

First  Citizen:  Humor,  my  lad,  which  is  a  kind  of  height- 
ened and  nimble  apperception,  requires  for  its  development 
and  aliment  store  of  knowledge  and  observation.  Since  the 
average  man  knows  little  and  observes  less,  his  faculty  of 
humor  is  atrophied,  and  about  as  useful  to  hiT  mind  as  the 
caudal  appendage  to  his  body,  and  about  as  much  in  evi- 
dence. 

Second  Citizen:  But  what  of  us  Americans?  Are  we  not 
the  exception? 

First  Citizen:  No.  The  American  sense  of  humor  is  an 
American  popular  fallacj'.    Chorea  ot  the  risorii  Santorini  .  .  . 

Second  Citizen:  O  mighty-mouthed  one,  expound! 

First  Citizen:  As  I  observed,  St.  Vitus's  Dance  of  the 
laughing  muscles  is  endemic  in  America :  an  affection  of 
which  the  morbid  anatomy  is,  alas,  undetermined.  I  do  not 
mean  to  intimate,  however,  that  a  real  sense  of  humor  is 
more  rare  in  America  than  elsewhere.  It  is,  and  always  has 
been,  rare  everywhere.  Who,  before  Tennyson,  perceived 
the  humor  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  or  the  wit  in 
Christ's  reply  when  posed  with  the  question  about  the  coin? 

Second  Citizen:  Is  that  all? 

First  Citizen:  Yes. 

Second  Citizen:  It  is  enough. 

Notes  on  the  Washington  Conference 

A  Nice  Formula 

IT  is  reported  that  the  American  naval  experts  have  de- 
vised a  formula  by  which  to  state  in  mathematical 
terms  the  naval  strengths  of  the  several  powers;  into  the 
making  of  which  formula  enter  many  considerations:  as  of 
tonnage,  length  of  coast  line,  population,  dockyards,  naval 
bases,  fortifications,  etc.,  etc.  A  very  nice,  delicate  matter. 
It  is  rumored  that  our  experts,  in  estimating  fleet  strength, 
have  considered  tonnage  only.  We  can  not  believe  that.  We 
subscribe  to  the  British  view  that  the  capital  ship  should 
be  the  basis  of  such  a  computation,  and  that  of  capital  ships 
only  the  post- Jutland  types  deserve  serious  consideration. 
Recall,  reader,  the  battle  of  Dogger  Bank. 
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A  Special  Inducement 

Admiral  Kato  has  given  out  that,  if  the  United  States 
would  agree  not  to  strengthen  or  add  to  her  fortifications  in 
the  Pacific,  such  agreement  would  be  a  very  special  induce- 
ment for  Japan  to  go  slow  on  naval  construction.  And  well 
it  might.    Read  Mr.  Bywater's  book. 

The  Most  Perplexing  of  Problems 
The  most  perplexing  and  not  the  least  important  of  the 
problems  which  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
is  that  of  suppression  or  control  of  certain  new  agencies  of 
warfare — as  poison  gas,  aerial  bombs,  submarines,  radio 
control,  etc.  We  can  think  of  only  one  way  of  dealing  with 
this  problem  which  might  be  effective:  to  wit,  constant 
minute  inspection  by  international  commissions  vested  with 
unlimited  privilege  of  inquisition.  Such  inspection  would 
call  for  a  very  large  expert  personnel  and  would  involve  a 
very  considerable  expense.  An  expense  entirely  worth- 
while; if  only  for  the  relief  from  the  fear  that  clutches  the 
heart  of  mankind,  of  all  this  devilish  new  enginery  of  war. 
Mankind  is  of  one  mind,  we  cannot  but  think,  as  to  the  sor- 
did, infamous  tendency  of  the  modern  science  of  war.  We 
incline  to  think  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  revival  of  the 
Institution  of  Chivalry.  There,  Mr.  Wells,  is  a  suggestion 
for  a  kind  of  Internationalism  conformable  to  human  nature. 

The  Delegates 
The  number  of  British  delegates-in-chief  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  is  seven;  of  Japanese,  three;  of  French, 
Italian  and  American,  four  for  each  country.  The  British 
delegation  is  so  much  larger  than  the  others  in  order  to 
give  representation  to  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
and  India. 


cause  of  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  Far  East.  He 
has  been  Governor-General  of  French  Indo-China,  and  for 
the  past  nine  years  has  been  Colonial  Minister  of  France. 

The  Italian  delegates  were  chosen  for  their  knowledge 
of  finance,  industry  and  commerce.  They  are  Signers 
Schanzer,  Ricci,  Meda  and  Albertini,  the  last-named  being 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  European  journalists. 
Italy's  chief  interest  is  in  economic  readjustments,  ex- 
change, markets,  raw  materials. 

The  Japanese  delegates  are  Prince  Tokugawa,  president 
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M.  Briand  at  his  desk 


The  British  delegates  are:  Lloyd  George,  Premier  of 
Britain;  Arthur  Balfour,  who  has  held  the  greatest  offices 
in  Britain,  including  that  of  Premier,  who  as  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Council  was  the  dominant  figure  at 
the  two  sessions  of  the  League  Legislature,  an  eminent 
philosopher  and  no  mean  golfer;  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  during  the  nine  years  ended  1920  ^ 
George  F.  Pearce,  Australian  Minister  for  Defense;  Sir 
John  William  Salmond,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Zealand;  and  V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastri,  member  of  the 
Viceregal  Council  of  India.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  at  Washington,  will  serve  in  the  absence 
of  Lloyd  George.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Balfour  at- 
tended the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Salisbury.  Of  all  the  delegates  he  has  the  richest  experi- 
ence and  probably  the  widest  culture.  Think  of  it!  From 
"Dizzy"  and  Bismarck  to  Lloyd  George  in  his  latest  phase. 

The  French  delegates  are:  Briand,  Premier  of  France 
(and  worthy  of  that  office,  could  one  say  more?)  ;  M. 
Viviani,  formerly  Premier  and  with  a  prestige  almost  equal 
to  Briand's;  Albert  Sarrault  and  Jules  Jusserand.  M.  Jus- 
serand,  of  course,  is  almost  one  of  us  (Washington  would 
not  quite  be  Washington  without  him) .  M.  Sarrault  is  the 
least  well  known  of  the  four.     He  was  probably  chosen  be- 


of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers,  who,  had  the  Shogunate  not 
been  abolished,  would  today  be  Shogun,  a  man  of  great 
physical  prowess,  strength  of  character,  knowledge  and 
ability,  and  of  a  charming  address;  Vice  Admiral  Kato, 
Minister  of  Marine;  and  Baron  Shidehara,  Japanese  Am- 
bassador at  Washington.  The  Admiral  is,  we  understand, 
chief  of  delegation.  With  the  death  of  Hara  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  man  in  the  Government  party. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  famous  "eight-eight-eight"  pro- 
gramme; i.  e.,  the  programme  of  eight  battleships  and 
eight  battle  cruisers,  each  vessel  to  be  replaced  as  obsolete 
at  the  end  of  eight  years  from  its  completion. 

Of  the  delegations  which  will  participate  in  the  discus^ 
sions  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems,  but  not  in  the 
discussions  on  reduction  of  armaments  (the  Chinese,  Dutch, 
Belgian  and  Portuguese  delegations) ,  the  Chinese  inter- 
ests us  most.  The  members  are  Dr.  Sze,  Chinese  Minis- 
ter at  Washington;  Wellington  Koo,  formerly  Minister  at 
Washington,  now  at  London,  greatly  admired  for  his  con- 
duct at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and  as  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  Wang  Chung- 
hui,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Chinese  Supreme  Court.  A  place 
has  been  held  open  for  C.  C.  Wu,  son  of  Wu  Ting-fang, 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Canton  Government,  but  Mr.  Wu 
still  refuses  to  serve.    Justice  Wang  Chung-hui  is  a  gradu-. 
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ate  of  the  Yale  Law  School  and  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability.  For  some  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  codifi- 
cation of  Chinese  laws.  Mr.  Sze  is  a  Cornell  graduate  and 
Wellington  Koo  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  Law  School. 

One  of  the  delegates  from  Holland  is  Jonkheer  van  Karne- 
beek,  president  of  the  last  League  of  Nations  Assembly. 

As  for  Russia,  Secretary  Hughes  has  given  assurance 
that  her  rights  and  interests  will  be  a  matter  of  moral 
trusteeship  on  the  part  of  the  Conference.  On  the  ground 
available  for  consultation  are  not  only  Mr.  Boris  Bakh- 
metieff,  the  Russian  Ambasador,  but  such  representative 
Russians  as  Prince  Lvov,  Premier  of  the  first  Provisional 
Government,  Professor  Paul  Miliukov,  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
Avksentiev. 

Enthusiasts  for  the  League  like  to  think  of  Balfour, 
Viviani,  Wellington  Koo  and  van  Karnebeek  as  liaison 
officers  between  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Washing- 
ton Conference. 

Perhaps  the  finest  intellect  among  the  delegates  is  Elihu 
Root.  One  wonders  what  might  be  the  condition  of  the 
world  today  had  Mr.  Root  headed  the  American  delegation 
to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

The  British  Empire 

The  Conference  on  Ireland 

FROM  the  fact  that  the  Conference  has  not  broken  up,  it 
is  plausibly  inferred  that  the  Irish  representatives 
have  admitted  the  possibility  of  their  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  upon  certain  condi- 
tions; if  the  inference  is  correct,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  chief  of  these  conditions  is  a  settlement  of  the  Ulster 
question  satisfactory  to  the  Sinn  Fein.  There's  the  rub,  of 
course.  If  Lloyd  George  shall  discover  a  solution  satisfac- 
tory to  both  Belfast  and  Dublin,  he  will  be,  with  Alfred, 
Edward  I,  and  Chatham,  one  of  the  supreme  names  of  Brit- 
ain. Sir  James  Craig,  the  Ulster  Premier,  is  in  London  and 
has  summoned  to  London  the  other  members  of  the  Ulster 
Cabinet.  In  a  message  to  Secretary  Hughes  expressing 
regret  that  he  could  not  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  Lloyd  George  gave  as  the  chief 
reason  the  "intensely  delicate  state  of  the  Irish  negotia- 
tions." But  he  added:  "I  hope  to  be  with  you  before  the 
Conference  reaches  the  deciding  stage  of  its  momentous 
work." 

"Civil  Disobedience"  in  India 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the  All-India  Congress 
Committee  of  200  members  (including  Gandhi)  met  at  Delhi 
the  other  day  and  discussed  developments,  including  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Ali  brothers  by  the  Government.  The 
committee  resolved  almost  unanimously  "to  adhere  to  the 
policy  of  civil  disobedience,  including  non-payment  of  taxes 
and  complete  non-cooperation." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  one  Seilandra  N. 
Ghose,  now  in  Washington  as  "director  of  a  Commission  to 
Promote  Self-Government  in  India,"  says  that  a  proclama- 
tion of  Indian  independence  will  be  issued  next  month,  and 
that  "more  than  1,100,000  men,  nearly  half  of  them  seasoned 
soldiers,  have  been  recruited."  Have  they  arms  wherewith 
to  enforce  Gandhi's  "peaceful  revolution"? 

The  End  of  an  Absurd  Affair 

CHARLES  and  Zita  are  on  the  British  cruiser  Cardiff, 
nearing  their  new  home.  The  Portuguese  Government 
has  consented  that  Funchal,  the  capital  of  the  Madeiras, 
shall  be  the  place  of  internment.  Funchal  smacks  of  ro- 
mance; we  should  like  to  be  exiled  there,  with  an  elegant 
competence.  A  lovely  curving  shore;  the  city  with  streets 
so  steep  that  the  only  vehicular  traffic  is  by  ox-sledges 
(think  of  it! — no  automobiles,  no  garages,  no  honks);  ter- 
raced hills  behind,  with  gay  country  houses  and  tropical 


vegetation;  and,  dominating  all,  the  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, 4000  feet  high.  The  city  is  just  the  right  size  (21,000, 
you  can  know  everybody)  ;  it  has  a  cathedral,  an  opera 
house,  a  museum,  a  casino,  and  good  hotels.  Society  is  not 
lacking;  there  are  the  bishop,  the  governor  with  his  entour- 
age, and  the  British  wine  merchants;  the  climate  and 
scenery  attract  a  limited  number  of  rich  tourists.  There  is 
cable  communication  with  London  and  Lisbon,  so  that  with 
a  little  ingenuity  Charles  can  keep  in  touch  with  his  sup- 
porters with  a  view  to  another  little  coup.  At  any  rate,  on 
anniversary  days  they  can  cable  their  felicitations.  It  was 
very  nice  of  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  to  make  such 
pleasant  arrangements. 

The  Hungarian  National  Assembly  has  passed  the  bill  de- 
throning Charles  of  Hapsburg  and  barring  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  for  ever  from  the  Hungarian  throne.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  the  Horthy  Government  has  issued 
a  declaration  that,  in  the  event  of  election  of  a  king,  no 
Hapsburg  shall  be  considered  eligible  (this  on  the  insistence 
of  the  Little  Entente), 

Demobilization  of  the  Czechoslovak  forces  has  begun, 
marking  the  end  of  the  Episode  of  the  Second  Coup. 

Albania  and  Jugoslavia 

AT  last  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  has  completed  its 
Albanian  studies.  The  Council  affirms  the  boundaries 
drawn  by  the  London  Convention  in  1913.  Italy,  we  hear, 
is  satisfied.  The  Council  has  notified  the  Greek  and  Jugo- 
slav Governments  of  its  decision,  directing  them  to  with- 
draw their  troops  behind  the  1913  line. 

It  is  reported  that  on  the  date  of  this  notification  Jugo- 
slav invading  forces  were  approaching  Tirana,  the  Al- 
banian capital.  Fearing  that  the  Jugoslav  Government 
might  not  take  the  Council's  orders  seriously,  the  Ministers 
of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  at  Belgrade  made  rep- 
resentations to  the  Belgrade  Government,  urging  prompt 
compliance.  Great  Britain,  being  particularly  exercised 
about  the  behavior  of  the  Jugoslavs,  invited  (acting  under 
Article  XI  of  the  League  Covenant)  the  attention  of  the 
League  Council  to  this  behavior,  requesting  it  to  convene 
and  bring  Jugoslavia  to  book.  It  is  said  that  the  British 
charge  the  Jugoslav  Government  with  bad  faith  in  having 
stated  that  any  Jugoslavs  in  Albania  were  irregulars,  and 
having  insisted  that  the  charge  of  invasion  could  not  be 
made  good,  since  nobody  knew  what  was  or  what  wasn't 
Albania;  the  British  claiming  to  have  proof  of  the  presence 
of  Jugoslav  regulars  in  Albania.  The  League  Council  will 
meet  on  November  18  to  consider  the  subject,  and  the 
Jugoslav  and  Albanian  Governments  have  been  directed 
to  send  representatives  to  that  meeting.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Greek  forces  in  Albania  are  irregulars  and  few 
in  number.  At  any  rate  Greece,  being  just  now  in  an 
humble  mood,  will  doubtless  act  correctly. 

We  trust  that  the  question  of  the  disputed  boundary  is 
settled  at  last,  and  that  the  Jugoslavs  will  retire  quietly. 
The  loss  of  Scutari  is,  however,  a  terribly  bitter  pill  to 
swallow;  and  some  Serbian  d'Annunzio  may  stage  another 
fait  accompli. 

A  Bolshevist  Anniversary 

NOVEMBER  7  was  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  coup 
by  which  Lenin  et  Cie  came  into  power  in  Russia. 
The  celebrations  were  of  a  subdued  character,  for  Bol- 
shevism has  entered  into  a  phase  of  compromise.  With 
Western  capitalism,  that  is;  eastward  the  case  is  different. 
Chicherin  proudly  invites  attention  to  the  treaties,  so  favor- 
able to  Moscow,  concluded  during  the  past  year  with  Na- 
tionalist Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva; 
and  to  the  establishment  by  Bolshevist  arms  of  the  "Urga 
Revolutionary  Government"  (Mongolia),  with  which  Gov- 
ernment a  treaty  is  now  in  process  of  negotiation.     More- 
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General  John  Bull: — "And  what  about  the  other  'arm'?  " 
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over,  the  Far  Eastern  republic  is  again  practically  virithin 
the  Red  fold.  Upon  the  insistent  demand  of  Chita,  Moscow 
has  been  admitted  as  a  third  party  to  the  negotiations  at 
Dairen  (Tokyo  and  Chita  being  the  other  parties). 

Ch  *ang-an 

IF  we  might  recover  some  one  charming  parcel  of  the 
for-most-part  dreadful  past,  which  would  we  choose? 
Others  doubtless  would  speak  for  the  Athens  of  Phidias,  or 
for  the  Florence  of  Dante  or  that  of  Leonardo  and  Poli- 
tian;  others  still  for  some  little  court  of  Provencal  trouba- 
dours, or,  maybe,  for  Bagdad  when  Bagdad  laughed  and  sang, 
or  for  Nuremberg  or  Wenden  in  their  golden  days:  and  yet 
other  some  for  this  or  for  that  phase  of  human  culture, 
beautiful  but  brief.  Our  voice  would  be  given  at  once  for 
the  Ch'ang-an  of  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hsiian 
Tsung  (eighth  century),  whose  court  was  graced  by  the 
most  extraordinary  group  of  wits  and  geniuses  ever  gath- 
ered together:  including  that  swashing  Chinese  Anacreon, 
Li  Po;  that  Celestial  Villon,  Tu  Fu;  and  that  prince  of 
landscape  painters,  Wang  Wei.  Could  our  wish  be  realized, 
each  afternoon  we  would  join  the  poets,  the  painters,  the 
wits,  and  the  ladies  (some  so  beautiful,  'tis  recorded,  that 
they  needed  no  rouge)  in  the  "Pear  Garden"  of  the  dramatic 
college,  to  observe  and  criticise  the  budding  actors;  and 
each  evening  we  would  be  fain  of  an  invitation  to  share  in 
the  festivities  of  the  Eight  Immortals  of  the  Wine  Cup. 

There  is  still  a  Ch'ang-an,  better  known  as  Si-gan  Fu, 
incomparably  situated  in  Shen-si  on  ground  rising  from  the 
romantic  Wei,  foursquare  with  massive  walls  and  noble 
gates,  gazing  southward  on  the  White  Mountain  and  the 
Tsing-ling-shan ;  a  populous  mart  for  teas  and  silks.  But 
that  is  not  our  Ch'ang-an;  the  real  Ch'ang-an.  Just  as 
Salem  must  be  seen  by  the  magic  light  of  Hawthorne ;  Flor- 
ida from  off-shore  by  the  light  o'  the  moon;  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  Mountains  in  the  glow  of  sunrise;  Colonus  as  glorified 
by  Sophocles;  Yarrow  under  the  guidance  of  Wordsworth; 
must  thus  be  seen  to  be  seen  aright,  to  be  seen  as  they  really 
are:  so  Ch'ang-an,  that  Capital  of  Song,  that  Nest  of  the 
Lyric  Bird,  that  City  of  the  Soul,  must  be  seen  as  flashed 
upon  the  inner  eye  by  the  genius  of  Sung  Tzii-hou,  of  the 
Emperor  Ch'ien  Wen-ti,  of  Li  Po,  of  Tu  Fu,  of  Po  Chii-i,  of 


Wang  Wei;  to  be  seen  aright,  to  be  seen  as  it  really  is. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  Italy  of  today  is  immeasurably 
influenced  by  our  inner  vision  of  the  Florence  of  Leonardo 
and  Politian.  Our  attitude  toward  China  is  not  influenced 
by  any  inner  vision  of  Ch'ang-an.     It  should  be. 

Washington  conferees  please  take  notice. 

A  Number  of  Things 

THE  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  opens 
at  10.30  a.  m.  Saturday,  the  12th,  in  Continental 
Memorial  Hall  (the  beautiful  building  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution). 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  report,  M.  Briand  said 
the  other  day  to  the  American  newspaper  correspondents 
at  Washington:  "We  are  in  the  presence  of  two  volcanoes. 
On  the  other  side  of  Germany  is  Soviet  Russia  in  full  erup- 
tion. The  German  volcano  is  rumbling.  The  only  barrier 
is  Poland.  Should  that  barrier  fall,  we  would  have  the 
two  countries  of  eruption  uniting." — Perpend  that,  reader. 

The  Fascisti  and  Communists  of  Italy  are  at  each  other's 
throats  again. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Greek  Foreign  Minister  is  making 
frantic  efforts  to  obtain  Allied  mediation  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Turkish  Nationalists.  It  is  also 
reported  that  the  Angora  Government  is  in  negotiation  for 
a  loan  from  France,  to  be  applied  to  prosecution  of  that 
war. 

The  murderer  of  Premier  Hara  of  Japan  is  not  a  Korean, 
as  was  at  first  reported,  but  a  fanatical  out-at-heels  son  of 
a  Samurai;  one  of  a  considerable  class  who,  now  that  the 
Samurai's  occupation's  gone,  are  a  serious  menace  to  the 
commonweal,  since  their  pride  swells  in  proportion  as  their 
fortunes  dwindle. 

Prince  Saionji,  one  of  the  three  surviving  Elder  States- 
men, is  being  pressed  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Premier- 
ship of  Japan,  as  being  the  best  man  of  the  party  in  power 
to  guide  the  Government  through  the  trying  period  of  the 
Washington  Conference.  A  change  of  Government  at  this 
juncture  might  prejudice  the  hopes  of  the  Conference.  It 
is  reported  that  he  declines,  pleading  his  great  age  (77), 
but  that  the  Emperor  may  insist. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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New  Books  and  Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

The  Literature  of  Ecstasy,  by 
Albert  Mordell.  Boni  and  Live- 
right. 
A  study  of  the  nature  of  poetry. 

London  River,  by  H.  M.  Tomlin- 
son.     Knopf. 
Prose  sketches  along  the  Thames. 

A  Shepherd's  Life,  by  W.  H.  Hud- 
son.   Dutton. 

The  Wiltshire  Downs — Salisbury 
Plain  and  nearby. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Dream  Ship, 
by   Ralph    Stock.      Doubleday, 
Page. 
Across  two  oceans  in  an  auxiliary 
cutter.     The  Canary  Islands,  West 
Indies,  Panama,  and  then  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  South  Seas. 

Roosevelt  in  the  Bad  Lands,  by 
Hermann  Hagedorn.  Houghton 
Mifflin. 
Roosevelt's   ranching  days  from 

1883  to  1887. 

Selected    Letters    of    Friehjrich 

Nietzsche,    edited    by    Oscar 

Levy,   translated   by   Anthony 

M.  Ludovici.    Doubleday,  Page. 

King    Cole,    by    John    Masefield. 
Macmillan. 
A  story  in  verse. 

More   That   Must   Be   Told,    by 
Philip  Gibbs.    Harper. 

Essays  about  the  effects  of  the 
War,  in  England,  Europe,  and 
America. 


THIS  is  Children's  Book  Week,  and  I 
am  going  to  take  a  vacation  from 
reading  all  small-town  novels,  violently 
youthful  psycho-analytic  novels,  and 
dadaistic  poetry  (none  of  which  I 
would  read,  anyhow,  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  it)  and  finish  reading 
"Howard  Pyle's  Book  of  Pirates" 
(Harper).  Then  I  am  going  to  be- 
gin "The  Old  Tobacco  Shop"  (Mac- 
millan) by  William  Bowen,  which, 
with  its  pictures  by  Reginald  Birch, 
looks  pleasantly  like  Carryl's  "The 
Admiral's  Caravan."  I  hear  that  one 
book-dealer  refuses  to  display  this 
book  for  children,  because  its  title  con- 
tains the  word  "tobacco"  and  that  is 
something  which  children  ought  never 
to  hear  about.  How  the  geese  and  gan- 
ders survive!  "The  Old  Tobacco 
Shop,"  a  fine  and  fanciful  tale,  passed 
the  purifying  test  of  examination  by 
three  children's  librarians  while  it  was 
still  in  manuscript,  and  no  parent  noed 
fear  that  there  is  anything  in  it  which 
will  teach  children  to  chew,  smoke  or 
swear.  It  is  a  story  of  a  kind  of  which 
there  are  altogether  too  few.  Mr. 
Wyeth's  fine  pictures  in  color  will  at- 
tract me,  if  anything  can,  to  Jane  Por- 
ter's "The  Scottish  Chiefs"  (Scribner). 
I  think  I  am  old  enough  for  that,  now. 
When  I  tried  it  once  before  it  seemed 


a  bit  difl!icult.  Another  attractive  book 
is  Padraic  Colum's  "The  King  of  Ire- 
land's Son"  (Macmillan),  which  is  not 
about  the  Prince  of  Wales.  How  will 
the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom  stand 
for  the  book,  anyhow?  Will  they  not 
insist  that  it  be  withdrawn  in  favor  of 
a  biography  of  Eamonn  De  Valera? 
My  next  choice  is  Francis  Rolt-Wheel- 
er's  "The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Secret 
Service"  (Lothrop).  It  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  unusual  and  excellent 
books,  a  joy  and  relief  to  tired  fathers 
who  read  aloud  to  their  sons,  and  do 
not  mind  being  amused  themselves  dur- 
ing the  process.  I  think  they  will  go 
on  with  the  reading  after  the  sons  have 
gone  to  bed. 

Albert  Mordell,  in  "The  Literature  of 
Ecstasy"  (Boni  and  Liveright),  pays  a 
just  tribute  to  Arthur  Machen's  "Hiero- 
glyphics" for  its  references  to  ecstasy 
in  literature.  But,  says  Mr.  Mordell, 
Arthur  Machen  found  much  "ecstasy" 
in  "Pickwick  Papers,"  where  there  is 
really  little,  and  none  in  "Vanity  Fair," 
v/here  there  is  much.  The  philosophical 
may  conclude  that  ecstasy  in  literature 
is  subjective,  but  the  irreverent  will  sug- 
gest that  there  is  a  good  lot  of  ecstasy 
in  "Pickwick"  and  that  some  of  it  land- 
ed Mr.  Pickwick  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

Mr.  Mordell's  book  is  interesting  and 
often  acute,  though  surely  some  of  it  is 
not  novel.  Ecstasy,  not  rhythm,  is 
essential  to  poetry,  and  some  of  the  best 
poetry  is  found  in  the  world's  prose  fic- 
tion. Here  is  his  definition  of  a  poem: 
"A  poem  is  any  literary  composition, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose,  which  as  a 
whole  is  an  imaginative  creation,  a 
vehicle  of  emotion,  an  expression  of 
ecstasy;  or  that  portion  or  every  por- 
tion of  such  a  composition  where  the 
emotion  or  ecstasy  has  been  concen- 
trated. It  does  not  follow  that  the  work 
as  a  whole  is  necessarily  poetry.  Its 
most  natural  language  is  prose  or  free 
verse." 

From  Bert  Leston  Taylor's  "A  Penny 
Whistle"   (Knopf)  permit  me  to  quote: 

Passing  Strange. 

I  read  a  great  deal  of  vers  lihres. 
And  "images"  scan  by  the  score, 

But  never  a  line. 

Be  it  ever  so  fine. 
Is  added  to  memory's  store. 

Though  avid  of  Amy  and  Ezra. 
Though  keen  for  the  poems  they  write. 

If  I'equested  to  quote 

Either  luminous  pote, 
I'd  have  to  say  "Pass!"  or  "Good-night!" 

It  may  be  that  memory's;  so  cluttered 
With  Shelley  and  Shakespeare  and  Blake, 

With  Housman  and  Horace, 

Macaulay  and  Morris, 
And  Dante  and  Dryden  and  Drake — 

The  new  stuff  has  no  room  to  enter : 
The  fault,  past  denying,  is  mine. 

Yet  I  still  think  it  strange, 

As  the  moderns  I  range. 
That  I  never  remember  a  line. 

The  title  of  Sir  Philip  Gibbs's  "More 
That  Must  Be  Told"  (Harper)  is  not 
fortunate,  for  it  suggests  further  reve- 
lations of  the  horrors  of  war.     It  leads 


you  to  suppose  that  the  author  has  a 
great  deal  on  his  mind,  and  that  he 
feels  that  he  must  relieve  himself  of  the 
burden.  The  book  is  not  conceived  in 
any  such  spirit.  Instead,  these  are  mod- 
est and  high-minded  essays  about  con- 
ditions in  England,  Ireland,  America, 
and  certain  European  countries  since 
1919.  The  author's  description  of  his 
reception  in  America  by  a  few  riotous 
Irish  republicans  is  temperate  and  just. 

Many  a  believer  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, it  seems  to  me,  could  have  his 
enthusiasm    chilled  by   the    doubt   and 
hesitation,  not  to   say  evasive  expres- 
sions and  tactics,  of  some  of  its  advo- 
cates.    It  is  a  curious  and  lamentable 
thing   that    so    many    good    people,    so 
many  who  are  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  unusual  nobility  of  their  own  mo- 
tives, can  argue  and  act  in  the  manner 
of  a  politician  conscious  that  the  bill  he 
is    advocating    is    rather    shady.      The 
standard  was  set  from  the  moment  that 
the  League  was  tacked  to  the  Treaty,  as 
a  disreputable  "joker"  is  put  into  an 
otherwise  honest  measure.    That  suspi- 
cion of  double  dealing  has  never  been 
shaken  off.     It  appeared  again  in  the 
impudent  sentimentality  of  the  cartoons 
during    the    campaign    of    1920,    when 
graves  of  American  soldiers  were  de- 
picted as  "arguments  for  the  League." 
I  cannot  find  that  this  blight  has  alto- 
gether disappeared.    In  "The  Great  De- 
ception"   (Boni   &   Liveright)    the   au- 
thor,   Mr.    Samuel    Colcord     (a    "pro- 
League  Republican"  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken), seems  to  lose  a  little  by  not  be- 
ing more   straightforward.     His   main 
thesis,  which  appears  not  without  some 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  is  that 
the  vote  for  Mr.  Harding  was  really  a 
pro-League  vote,  or,  at  least,  a  vote  for 
some  kind  of  an  association  of  nations. 
His  analysis  of  the  Republican  vote  be- 
gins, as  usual,  by  reference  to  the  pro- 
German    and    pro-Irish    vote,    ignoring 
the  tremendous  Harding  majorities  in 
"straight"  American  communities.     He 
goes  on  to  discuss  the  other  Republi- 
cans, but  the  emphasis  given  to  the  Ger- 
man and  Irish  elements  shows  that  his 
methods   are   not   dissimilar   from    the 
n-ethods  of  the  stock  arguments  for  the 
League.    His  reference  to  our  men  who 
died  for  "imperiled  liberty  in   France 
and  to  avenge  Belgium's  wrongs"  in- 
evitably recalls  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  greatest  of  the  League  advocates 
looked  on  with  cold  indifference  while 
these  causes  were  all  but  lost,  from  1914 
to  1917.     I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
why  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  putting  out 
a  fire  is  lamentable  jingoism  up  to  the 
point  when  the  house  is  three-quarters 
consumed,  and  noble  idealism  when  the 
tardy  and  indifferent  chief  of  the  fire 
department  has  at  last  waked  up,  found 
his  scattered  clothes  and  equipment,  and 
arrived  on  the  scene  almost  too  late  to 
save  anything.     In  justice  to  Mr.  Col- 
cord, it  should  be  said  that  he  believes 
that  we  delayed  too  long  in  going  into 
the  war.     But  his  arguments  would  be 
more  convincing  if  his  style  were  more 
forthright. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

A  Military  Classic 

The  Desert  Mounted  Corps.  By  Lt.  Col. 
R.  M.  Preston.  With  maps  and  illus- 
trations. Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

FROM  war  books  cavalrymen  have 
generally  grot  cold  comfort.  Their 
turn  comes  at  last,  and  glorious- 
ly, in  Col.  Preston's  thrilling  account 
of  the  operations  of  the  Desert  Mounted 
Corps  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  The 
thrill  is  in  the  facts,  for  the  author 
sticks  to  business.  We  have  cavalry 
fighting  of  the  traditional  dashing 
style  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  to 
history,  conducted  on  a  parched  soil  of 
utmost  difficulty,  consecrated  by  cen- 
turies of  military  heroism.  Of  Gen- 
eral Allenby's  army  of  76,000  men, 
20,000  were  mounted,  mounted  on 
everything  from  camels  to  donkeys. 
In  the  first  drive  the  cavalry  advanced 
over  seventy  miles,  and  made  possible 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem;  in  the  second 
drive,  which  culminated  at  Damascus 
and  Aleppo,  they  added  380  miles  more 
of  constant  attack  and  advance,  anni- 
hilating three  Turkish  armies. 

These  unexampled  successes  were 
facilitated  by  command  of  the  air,  by 
opportune  detection  of  the  enemy's 
plans  and  codes  of  communications,  by 
Allenby's  remarkable  masking  of  his 
own  designs  and  dispositions,  and  by 
his  extraordinary  judgment  of  the  foe's 
capacity  for  resistance.  While  the 
traditional  role  of  cavalry  was  best 
exemplified  in  the  final  pursuit,  it  was, 
throughout,  constantly  used  for  the 
initial  attack,  attacks  often  delivered 
mounted  with  the  straight  sword  at 
thrust.  In  the  deserts  and  ravines  be- 
tween the  Jordan  and  the  sea  hundreds 
of  Balaklavas  were  reenacted,  and 
against  machine-guns  and  such  artil- 
lery fire  as  the  Crimean  heroes  never 
dreamt  of.  In  the  advance  on  Jeru- 
salem a  mounted  squadron  of  170  men 
rode  down  and  captured  three  batter- 
ies, losing  nearly  half  their  numbers. 
Under  Mount  Carmel  fifteen  lancers 
took  seventeen  guns.  Near  Damascus 
a  brigade  of  Australian  Light  Horse 
charged  six  miles  against  troops  in 
position  and  shattered  them  by  the 
shock.  Aside  from  these  tactical  mar- 
vels, Allenby's  final  drive  employed  his 
entire  cavalry  strategically  on  an  epic 
scale.  As  a  classic  battle  (old  style) 
nothing  in  the  war  compares  with  il: 
save  Tannenburg.  The  plan  was  to 
send  the  Turks  from  the  coast  and  thus 
open  a  sluice  through  which  the  Desert 
Mounted  Corps  might  be  poured.  The 
subsequent  direction  of  their  deluge 
was  largely  left  to  themselves.  No 
cavalryman  will  ever  forget  the  six 
days  from  October  18  to  25,  1918.  They 
are  days  of  imperishable  glory  for  the 
mounted  arm.  At  six  o'clock  P.  M., 
after  hardly  two  hours  of  fighting,  the 
infantry  and  artillery  forced  the  sea- 
ward trenches  and  turned  the  shattered 
Turkish  flank  inland.  Only  four  hours 
later  the  last  brigade  of  cavalry  trot- 
ted through  the  gap,  and  the  greatest 


of  pursuits  was  on.  Five  days  later 
the  two  Turkish  armies  west  of  the 
Jordan  were  annihilated.  Another  five 
days  and  the  remaining  army  east  of 
Jordan  was  reduced  to  disorderly  flight. 
And  this  incessant  attack  was  conduct- 
ed with  slightest  food  for  horse  and 
man,  with  scarcity  of  water,  without 
c?.mp  equipment.  It  is  clear  enough 
that,  without  his  cavalry,  AUenby  could 
never  have  kept  contact  with  the  fast- 
marching  Turkish  infantry,  and  his 
entire  campaign  must  have  been  abor- 
tive. 

We  have  in  Colonel  Preston's  book 
that  unusual  thing,  a  military  narra- 
tive which  is  equally  interesting  to  the 
tactician  and  strategist,  and  to  the 
general  reader.  We  are  confident  that 
this  book  will  take  its  place  among  the 
rather  few  military  classics. 

The  Hapless  She 

Liza  of  Lambeth.  By  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.  New  York :  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

Ditte,  Daughter  op  Man.  By  Martin 
Anderson  Nexo.  Translated  from  the 
Danish  by  A.  G.  Chater  and  Richard 
Thirsk.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 

THE  publisher  says  that  "Liza  of 
Lambeth"  was  written  "several 
years  ago,"  a  statement  safely  within 
the  fact,  since  the  story  seems  to  have 
been  published  in  England  in  1897. 
"Who's  Who,"  indeed,  makes  it  Mr. 
Maugham's  first  book.  He  was  then 
some  twenty-three  years  old,  and  would 
have  taken  joy  and  pride  in  this  con- 
tribution to  the  consciously  "uncompro- 
mising" realism  of  the  period.  It  must 
have  made  some  noise  in  England,  but 
I  recall  no  echo  of  it  here.  Perhaps 
America  would  hardly  have  "stood  for 
it"  then,  any  more  than  it  would  have 
hailed  a  "Limehouse  Nights"  with  de- 
light. We  have  stronger  stomachs  now, 
or  shall  we  say  a  more  robust  sense  of 
romance?  It  is  noticeable  that  "Liza  of 
Lambeth"  is  lauded  by  its  American 
sponsor  not  as  a  piece  of  "uncompro- 
mising realism,"  but  as  "the  love  idyl 
of  a  shining  figure — a  symbol  of  the  un- 
quenchable hunger  for  beauty  and  ro- 
mance." Liza  was  a  factory  girl  of  the 
mating  age,  daughter  of  a  drunken  and 
totally  squalid  charwoman.  She  was 
pretty,  and  fond  of  finery  and  pleasure, 
but  not  unchaste.  She  was  waiting  for 
her  destined  mate,  who  unluckily  proved 
to  be  the  first  strong  adult  male  who 
snatched  her  up  and  kissed  her  on  the 
street.  He  was  a  married  man  of  the 
neighborhood,  not  a  bad  husband  and 
quite  a  good  father,  with  a  daughter  of 
Liza's  ovim  age.  This  made  the  situa- 
tion uncomfortable,  but  there  was  no 
helping  it;  the  whole  affair  was  fated. 
It  ended  in  a  brutal  fight  between  Liza 
and  the  wife,  both  pregnant,  and  Liza's 
death  after  a  drunken  night  with  her 
brutal  mother.  This  is  a  tale  of  nega- 
tive naturalism.  Its  cockney  dialect  is 
laboriously  and  tiresomely  rubbed  in. 
The  squalor  of  its  scene  and  of  its  peo- 
ple is  voluptuously  insisted  on.  Liza  is 
a  pathetic,  not  a  shining  figure.  Her 
effect  falls  far  short  of  the  pity  and 
terror  of  the  tragic  mood,  and  if  she  is 


a  symbol  of  anything,  it  is  of  the  pite- 
ous fatality  of  the  emotion  called  love. 
In  short,  this  is  an  energetic  rather 
than  forcible  exercise,  by  a  young  hand, 
in  the  lesser  realism  of  the  'nineties. 

To  compare  it  with  a  product  of  cre- 
ative realism,  set  it  beside  the  "Ditte, 
Daughter  of  Man"  of  Nexo.  This  is  a 
continuation  and  apparently  a  conclu- 
sion of  "Ditte,  Girl  Alive."  Here,  if 
you  like,  is  a  shining  figure,  a  tragic 
victim  of  fate;  here  is  our  symbol  of 
hunger  for  beauty  and  romance.  Read- 
ers of  "Ditte,  Girl  Alive,"  will  recall 
her  unpromising  origin,  as  the  illegiti- 
mate child  of  a  mother  who  later  steals 
the  little  hoard  of  a  dying  old  woman 
and  is  sent  to  prison  for  it.  It  is  her 
step-father,  Lars  Peter,  the  rag  and 
bone  man,  who  nourishes  her  childish 
soul.  Lars  Peter  is  ignorant,  feckless, 
coarse;  but  he  has  the  major  instincts 
of  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  has  loy- 
alty, gentleness,  honor,  he  suffers  long 
and  is  kind.  In  his  way  he  is  indomita- 
ble, and,  though  he  is  to  find  no  road 
out  of  his  poverty  and  material  ill-luck, 
a  modest  happiness  lies  ahead  in  the 
finding  of  a  real  mate  for  his  later 
years. 

For  Ditte  also  we  cannot  bear  not  to 
hope,  though  her  way  is  dark  enough 
up  to  the  point  where  we  part  with  her. 
The  narrative  begins  at  the  moment 
when  Ditte  leaves  home  to  take  service 
at  the  neighboring  "Hill  Farm."  It  is 
not  a  place  of  good  omen;  too  many 
generations  of  the  same  family  have 
bred  and  sinned  there.  The  present 
owner  is  a  middle-aged  widow  whose 
nature  has  been  spoiled  by  unhappy 
mating,  and  who  is  now  a  rustic  tyrant 
and  wanton.  Her  sons  have  left  her, 
except  the  youngest,  a  lad  of  about 
Ditte's  age,  with  a  weak  and  morbid 
but  not  depraved  nature.  To  him,  half- 
contemptuously,  Ditte's  motherly  in- 
stinct goes  out,  and  through  that  in- 
stinct she  is  presently  betrayed.  She 
is  sent  home  from  the  farm.  The  son 
is  just  man  enough  to  follow  her  after 
a  time,  and  to  wish  to  become  the  legal 
father  of  their  child.  But  she  does  not 
love  him  and  will  not  marry  him.  Life 
still  holds  out  its  arms  to  her.  She  seeks 
fortune  in  Copenhagen,  goes  through  a 
hardening  process  as  servant  in  many 
houses,  discovers  that  the  well-to-do  are 
neither  happier  nor  more  virtuous  than 
the  poor.  Then  she  enters  the  house- 
hold of  a  poor  author  with  liberal  the- 
ories, where  she  becomes  literally  one 
of  the  family.  The  wife  is  beautiful 
and  sweet,  the  children  are  charming; 
the  husband  is  devoted  to  them,  but  not 
to  the  point  of  resisting  the  fresh  charm 
of  the  girl  Ditte.  And  since  he  might 
have  been  the  man  for  her  and  she  is  no 
longer  innocent,  she  cannot  resist  this 
first  real  experience  of  the  passion  of 
love.  The  relation  cannot  last,  if  only 
for  the  wife's  sake,  and  Ditte  passes  on. 
Her  brief  mating  season  is  piteously 
over.  Impulses  of  pity  and  sacrifice 
remain.  They  presently  link  her  to  a 
reckless  ne'er-do-well.  And  we  part 
with  her  at  the  heart-breaking  moment 
when,  with  the  news  of  his  squalid  sur- 
cease, comes  a  first  indubitable  presage 
of  the  coming  of  his  child.  ...  In 
outline,  you  see,  this  narrative  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  Mr.  Maug- 
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ham's  tale.  What  differentiates  them 
is  something  other  than  materials  or 
style  or  even  intention:  call  it  mood,  or 
substance,  or  creative  power  as  con- 
trasted with  the  knack  of  presenting 
and  manipulating  fact.  "Ditte"  em- 
bodies the  hapless  but  not  unfruitful 
fortitude  of  woman,  as  "Pelle"  em- 
bodied the  enduring  courage  of  man. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

* 'Second  April"  (An 
October  View) 

Second  April.  By  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
lay.  New  York :  Mitchell  Kennerley. 

DOGTOWN  Common.  By  Percy  Mackaye. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Beeakees  and  Granite.  By  John  Gould 
Fletcher.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Poems  New  and  Old.  By  John  Freeman. 
New  York :  Harcourt.  Brace  and 
Howe. 

SECOND  April"  is  the  right  title 
for  Miss  Millay's  second  book.  It 
is  April  over  again,  not  May.  In  a 
word,  the  book  decides  nothing;  it 
leaves  Miss  Millay  where  it  found  her 
— among  tlie  vivid  possibilities.  After 
all,  it  is  much  to  be  among  the  vivid 
possibilities.  Who  has  ever  found  April 
unlovable? 

There  are  three  or  four  poems  in  this 
book  which  would  be  conclusive  if  they 
were  thirty  or  forty,  instead  of  three 
or  four.  I  quote  four  stanzas  from 
"Elaine." 

Oh,  come  again  to  Astolat ! 

I  will  not  ask  you  to  be  kind. 
And  you  may  go  when  you  will  go. 

And  I  will  stay  behind. 

I  will  not  say  how  dear  you  are, 
Or  ask  you  if  you  hold  me  dear. 

Or  trouble  you  with  things  for  you 
The  way  I  did  last  year. 

So  still  the  orchard,  Lancelot. 

So  very  stUl  the  lake  shall  be. 
You    could   not   guess — though    you    shoukl 
guess — 

What  is  become  of  me. 

Save  that,  a  little  way  away. 

I'd  watch  you  for  a  little  while. 
To  see  you  speak,  the  way  you  speak. 

And  smile — if  you  should  smile. 

That  is  lovely  verse;  that  is  beauty 
and  heartbreak.  Tennyson's  whole  idyll 
is  less  touching;  Tennyson  is  lavish  of 
the  sugar.  In  Miss  Millay's  poem, 
though  the  woman  is  gossamer,  the 
pathos  has  body.  A  like  note  is  heard, 
not  quite  so  distinctly,  in  "Alms"  and 
"Song  of  a  Second  April."  All  three 
poems  paint  an  aging  grief,  a  grief 
that,  without  becoming  mild,  has  be- 
come still.  The  sentiments  throughout 
the  volume  are  prevailingly  sad  or  bit- 
ter; only  they  are  erect  in  their  sad- 
ness or  bitterness.  This  "only"  is  im- 
portant. 

The  longer  and  more  conspicuous 
poems  in  the  book  affect  me  less,  or 
affect  me  only  in  particles.  There  is 
an  "Ode  to  Silence"  which  leads  every- 
where and — by  natural  consequence — 
nowhere.      That  the   praise   of    Silence 


should  be  vocal  I  concede;  praise  de- 
mands a  voice  even  more  strongly  than 
silence  forbids  one:  but  Miss  Millay  is 
almost  loquacious  in  its  praise.  In 
"The  Poet  and  His  Book"  the  poet  asks 
people  to  read  him  after  his  death.  He 
will  take  immortality  as  an  alms.  Nor 
do  I  care  much  for  the  long,  devious, 
supramundane  allegory,  "The  Blue 
Flag  in  the  Bog,"  though  the  idea  that 
a  world  in  ruins  should  supply  the  one 
thing  that  makes  heaven  in  its  perfec- 
tion habitable  is  a  strong  idea.  The 
poems  reveal  invention  and  fertility, 
but  their  motives  are  far-sought.  This 
points  to  a  dearth  of  neighborly  or 
doorstep  themes.  We  do  not  visit  Egypt 
for  grain  when  the  harvests  are  plenti- 
ful in  Canaan. 

Miss  Millay  is  sometimes  remote 
even  in  the  treatment  of  a  near,  sharp 
actuality.  A  group  of  poems  on  a 
dead  friend  read  like  threnodies  for 
Gallus  or  Fidele.  But  in  odd  contrast 
with  this  removed  and  desultory  grace 
is  the  practice  of  familiar  allusion  to 
the  homely  order  of  middle-class  or 
humble  life.  The  symptom  is  auspi- 
cious and  surprising.  Where  did  Miss 
Millay  learn  about  barrels  for  catching 
rain,  about  broomstraws  for  book- 
marks, about  trunks  with  hingeless 
covers?  There  is  more  savor  of  reality 
perhaps  in  sudh  allusions  than  in  the 
dedication  of  whole  poems  to  such 
themes.  A  theme  with  its  dependen- 
cies may  be  the  object  of  a  mere  ex- 
cursion, but  an  allusion  is  like  flour  or 
cobweb  on  one's  coat;  it  smacks  of 
habitat. 

What  strikes  one  finally  and  cheer- 
ingly  in  Miss  Millay's  verses  is  the 
sway  of  art.  That  sway  is  vigilant, 
omnipresent,  masterful.  With  most 
of  us  what  we  say  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween our  abilities,  our  inabilities,  and 
the  force  of  circumstance.  Miss  Millay 
possibly  cannot  do  all  she  wills — that 
would  be  arduous  for  Shakespeare — 
but  she  wills  all  she  does.  Her  art  is 
both  daring  and  solicitous;  it  is  exigent 
without  being  dainty.  I  wince  person- 
ally at  part  of  its  daring.  "I  sci*atched 
the  wind  and  whined"  is  not  poetry 
for  me,  nor  am  I  either  solaced  or  ap- 
peased by  the  succeeding  line  in  whicli 
the  poet  "clutched  the  stalk  and  jab- 
bered." A  "sweet  bone,"  used  of  one's 
own  bones  after  death,  might  be  useful 
if  one's  audience  were  canine.  But 
Miss  Millay  is  open-eyed  in  these  ex- 
cesses; these  things  are  in  her  work 
by  invitation.  Moreover,  her  taste 
finds  harborage  for  old  and  new  alike. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  plain,  sheer,  down- 
right melody;  she  will  also  write  verse 
in  which  the  accent  is  a  hammer: 

May  sleep  the  sleep  of  blessed  things 
The  blood  too  bright,  the  brow  accursed. 

But,  by  a  contrary  process,  she  can 
give  to  the  processional  and  courtly 
sonnet  a  reach  and  a  spring  that  sug- 
gests the  uncoiling  of  a  lariat.  There 
are  also  beautiful  imaginative  phrases, 
"the  friendly  mumbling  rain,"  or 
"where  helpless  mortals  drink  the  bit- 
ter sea,"  or  "there  dumbly  like  a  worm 
all  day  the  still  white  orchid  feeds." 


In  sum.  Miss  Millay,  with  all  her 
limitations,  is  a  highly  observable  per- 
son. There  is  the  imaginative  and 
realistic  force  shown  oftener  in  bits 
than  in  poems;  there  is  the  ripeness  of 
the  art  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  gen- 
eral, though  by  no  means  universal, 
immaturity  of  the  sentiments;  and 
there  are  the  poems,  few  but  note- 
worthy, in  which  we  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  achievement.  Some  day  her 
part  in  our  literature  may  be  vital; 
thus  far  it  is  only  animating. 

"Dogtown  Common"  is  a  verse-nar- 
rative of  early  New  England  life  in 
which  the  niece  of  a  reputed  witch 
who  is  loved  by  a  clergyman  kills  her- 
self to  save  him  from  embroilment 
with  his  congregation.  So  far-reach- 
ing is  romance.  Even  on  plain  Cape 
Ann  girls  who  found  themselves  im- 
pediments to  their  lovers  magnani- 
mously hanged  themselves.  Neither  the 
story  nor  the  characters,  however,  are 
the  noticeable  thing  in  "Dogtown  Com- 
mon." The  visible  thing,  the  effacing 
thing,  is  the  style.  It  may  be  com- 
mended to  teachers  of  rhetoric  as  an 
example  of  style  in  exacerbation.  By 
"exacerbation"  I  do  not  mean  "acri- 
mony"; I  mean  that  the  style  i.= 
whetted, — whetted  until  every  syllable 
cuts  and  shines.  Mr.  Mackaye  plies  us 
with  the  concrete  and  the  picturesque 
until  we  hanker  for  words  like  "indi- 
visible" and  "consubstantiality" ;  he 
gluts  us  with  condensations  till  we  pine 
for  verbiage;  he  feeds  us  with  orig- 
inalities till  we  hunger  for  "blushing 
morns"  and  "gentle  zephyrs";  and  he 
pelts  us  with  sonorities  and  musculari- 
ties till  we  look  back  longingly  to  Han- 
nah More  and  Felicia  Hemans.  He  is 
not  repelled  by  the  rude,  the  violent,  or 
the  odious.  He  sees  flashes  of  light- 
ning, and  they  look  to  him  like  worms 
(so  privileged  are  poets) ,  and  because 
worms  live  in  graveyards  the  sky  looks 
to  Mr,  Mackaye  like  a  charnel,  and  be- 
cause worms  also  eat  dead  bodies  the 
fading  light  of  day  in  the  west  look? 
to  the  poet  like  a  corpse  (page  98). 

"Dogtown  Common,"  superb  as  mere 
gymnastic,  is  written  on  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple. It  is  as  if  the  poet  said  to  him- 
self that  his  tale  was  dull  and  his 
reader  was  dull,  and  bound  himself  by 
an  oath  at  any  cost  to  make  dullness 
exciting  to  dullness.  Accordingly  he 
applies  the  goad  to  both,  and  in  the 
end  both  are  reduced  to  that  impotence 
which  results  from  too  long  and  harsh 
an  application  of  the  goad.  It  is  good 
to  be  interesting,  but  it  is  possible,  and 
it  is  ruinous,  to  push  the  fear  of  not 
being  interesting  to  the  verge  of  hypo- 
chondria. 

I  will  not,  however,  take  leave  of  the 
author  of  "The  Scarecrow,"  for  which 
profound  and  deeply  touching  poem  my 
respect  is  indestructible,  in  a  mood  of 
rigor.  Let  me  quote  one  of  the  happier 
interludes  in  "Dogtown": 

Between  late  August  and  the  equinox 
Hovers  a  dreamy  season  frail  and  fleet : 
Then  slender-falling  water  is  very  sweet 

To  hear  among  great  rocks, 
Tinkling   in   golden    tones   the   calling   cat- 
bird mocks 
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Beside  a  pool  where  willows  sway  to 
meet  .  .  . 

Opening  "Breakers  and  Granite"  at 
random,  I  come  upon  this:  "Restless 
hammers  are  carving  new  cities  from 
the  stagnant  skies."  Mr.  Fletcher  is 
the  man  who  sees,  who  writes  poetry 
from  and  for  the  retina.  He  means 
this  particular  sentence;  he  repeats  it 
four  times  in  one  poem  as  a  leitmotif. 
In  this  volume  he  is  very  fond  of  leit- 
motifs, which,  like  the  ribs  of  an  um- 
brella, divide  the  poems  into  equal  sec- 
tions. I  may  venture  to  add  in  this 
place  that  the  book  divides  the  United 
States  into  sections,  and  describes  the 
geography  of  each  in  a  fashion  that  re- 
calls Drayton  and  his  sturdy  "Polyol- 
bion."  But  to  return  to  my  point.  I 
ask  myself  what  this  specialist  in  vision 
sees  when  he  writes  this  sentence  about 
restless  hammers.  Does  he  see  a  ham- 
mer carve,  and  does  he  see  it  carving 
stagnancies? 

Mixed  metaphor  has  lost  its  terrors 
for  the  younger  generation,  but  the 
obligations  of  imagism  in  this  point 
are  quite  peculiar.  Imagism  implies 
precision  in  visuality,  and  the  last  man 
who  may  ask  me  to  see  what  I  cannot 
see  is  the  imagist.  Take  Mr.  Fletcher 
on  another  page: 

A  tinge  of  russet,  purple,  blue ;  vague 
heights, 

Ribbons  of  turquoise  threaded  with  russet- 
brown  ; 

A  sail  of  thin  silk  quivers  like  a  butterfly, 

By  chimneys  and  a  long  squat  bulk  with 
towers. 

This  is  normal  imagism.  The  expert, 
almost  the  pedant,  in  vision  is  instruct- 
ing me,  and  I  feel  at  the  same  time 
an  awe  of  the  expert  and  a  recoil  for 
the  pedant.  I  am  bored,  but  respect- 
ful, as  I  might  be  at  a  technician's  ex- 
planation of  a  dynamo.  With  my  eye 
on  my  watch  I  murmur  "Admirable." 
But  I  am  disconcerted,  I  am  almost 
scandalized,  when  this  sober  gentleman 
addresses  me  as  follows:  "Screaming 
and  flickering  like  loosened  floods  of 
flame,  the  streets  run  together  amid 
the  houses  that  huddle  and  leap  and 
lower  over  them."  It  is  as  if  my  tech- 
nician had  a  fit  of  hysteria.  Somehow 
one  does  not  permit  hysteria  to  tech- 
nicians. Mr.  Fletcher's  strong  point 
is,  or  should  be,  visual  knowledge.  Why, 
then,  in  his  flickering  streets  and  leap- 
ing houses  does  he  turn  to  the  vague 
personifications  and  hyperboles  which 
the  man  who  paints  streets  and  houses 
without  seeing  them  employs  to  dis- 
semble his  blindness? 

It  is  true  no  doubt  that  sincere  ex- 
citement may  voice  itself  in  figures  as 
extreme  as  Mr.  Fletcher's.  Floods 
have  clapped  their  hands  and  valleys 
have  shouted  for  joy  in  a  psalmody 
which  the  ages  sanction  and  revere. 
But  is  Mr.  Fletcher  really  excited? 
These  violences  are  units  in  a  pro- 
gramme, in  a  plan,  and  there  is  a 
broader  design  which  Mr.  Fletcher  fol- 
lows with  something  like  the  diligence 
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BERMUDA 

Directly  on  the  Harbor.  Accommodates   400. 

Open  Dec.   12  to  May  1. 
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H.  BLAIR-SMITH,  Treasurer. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Tha  Pathfinder.  562   Lansden  Sta.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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of  a  gazetteer.  One  test  of  excitability 
is  a  man's  behavior  during  and  after 
an  explosion.  Read  the  lines  which 
follow  (italics  mine) : 

And  a  girl  in  a  black  lace  shawl 

Sits  in  a  rickety  chair  by  the  square  of  an 

unglazed  window, 
And  sees  the  explosion  of  the  stars 
Softly  poised  on  a  velvet  sky. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  placid  ex- 
plosion; the  stars  have  not  winked, 
neither  has  Mr.  Fletcher.  Obviously, 
we  have  entered  a  world  where  convul- 
sions and  detonations  need  not  be 
taken  seriously, — nobody  minds  a 
trifling  cataclysm ;  like  Macbeth  we  ■will 
sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. 

The  book  contains  some  good  writ- 
ing, is  full  of  industry  and  of  mis- 
guided conscience,  and  its  experiments 
in  polyphonic  prose  with  casual  in- 
terior rhyme  will  have  an  interest  for 
versifiers.  But  it  is  a  tedious  book  ex- 
cept for  persons  who  are  infatuated 
with  the  new,  and  who  do  not  mind  the 
beginnings  of  age  in  their  novelties. 

I  have  said  more  of  Mr.  Fletcher's 
poems  than  I  shall  say  of  Mr.  John 
Freeman's,  though  Mr.  Freeman  -writes 
by  far  the  better  poetry.  It  is  hard  to 
name  a  poetical  virtue  that  the  Eng- 
lishman lacks.  He  has  music  and 
phrase  and  narrative  and  landscape 
and  feeling  and  analysis  and  thought 
and  elevation.  He  has  a  taste  that  in 
our  time  is  rarely  found  in  company 
with  the  stronger  qualities  that  give  it 
value.  Yet  the  effect,  though  good,  is 
not  proportioned  to  the  outlay.  Mr. 
Freeman's  high  traits  appear  to  us 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  light  of  equip- 
ment or  equipage,  as  if  nature  had 
scrupulously  met  an  exacting  order  in 
his  case.  The  remark  savors  of  the 
ungenerous,  and  I  should  not  make  it 
but  for  the  need  of  some  tentative  ex- 
planation of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Free- 
man to  interest  me  keenly.  I  will  quote 
three  stanzas  of  real  poetry  from 
"Lambourn  Town"   (italics  mine) : 

Within  we  heard  the  gurgle-glock 
In  the  pipe,  the  tip-tap  on  the  sill 

Like  the  same  ticking  of  the  clock  : 
We  heard  the  water-butt  o'erspill, 

The  wind  come  blustering  through  the 
door, 

The  whipped  white  lilac  thrash  the  wall ; 
The  candle  flame  upon  the  floor 

Crept  between  shadows  magical  .  .  . 

In  the  black  east  a  pallid  ray 

Rose  high  ;  and  sweeping  o'er  the  down 
The  slow  increase  of  stormless  day 

Lit  the  wet  roofs  of  Lambourn  town. 

Even  this,  vi-vid  as  it  is,  does  not  im- 
press me  in  the  measure  of  my  abstract 
sense  of  its  impressiveness.  The  poem 
as  a  whole  seems  rather  directionless. 
There  is  one  question  indeed  which  Mr. 
Freeman's  poems  do  not  always  put  to 
themselves,  the  question,  "Whither?" 
His  claims  upon  our  regard  are  large, 
but  claims  which  one  can  neither  dis- 
pute nor  fully  pay  are  apt  to  make  one 
a  little  peevish  with  the  claimant.  I 
confess  to  something  of  this  unworthy 
fretfulness  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Freeman. 

O.  W.  Firkins 


November  19,  1921 
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The  Industrial 
Trend 

THOSE  who  care  to  know  the  real 
issues  involved  in  the  recurrent  la- 
bor disputes  that  affect  us  all  should  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  Judge  An- 
derson's injunction  against  the  United 
Mine  Workers  was  keenly  regretted  by 
the  more  discerning  among  the  em- 
ployers of  the  country,  because  its  pro- 
hibition of  the  "check-off"  system  of 
collecting  the  union's  dues  was  recog- 
nized as  an  excess,  certain  to  discredit 
the  administration  of  the  law.  The 
temporary  suspension  of  the  check-off 
order  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
may  be  the  first  step  in  correcting  Judge 
Anderson's  error.  But  even  so,  the 
fact  of  the  initial  excess  has  already 
done  harm  which  cannot  be  overtaken. 

To  the  first  part  of  Judge  Ander- 
son's order  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  of  objection — unless  one  dis- 
sents altogether  from  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law.  The  first  prohibition  forbade  all 
unionizing  activities  by  the  Mine 
Workers  in  the  non-union  coal  fields  of 
West  Virginia,  on  the  ground  that  such 
activities  were  part  of  a  conspiracy 
between  the  Mine  Workers  and  the 
Central  Field  coal  operators  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  restraining  inter- 
state commerce  in  coal — hence  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  Law.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  Judge  Anderson  had  be- 
fore him  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence 
that  such  a  conspiracy  existed.  S.uffi- 
cient  evidence  in  that  direction  already 
exists  in  the  record  of  the  Coronadc 
Case,  now  on  appeal  before  the  Su- 
preme Court:  another  sufficient  pres- 
entation may  be  found  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  Hitchman  case. 

But  there  is  serious  objection  to  the 
second  part  of  Judge  Anderson's  order, 
which  prohibited  the  carrying  out  of 
the  contracts  between  the  Mine  Work- 
ers and  the  Central  Field  operators  by 
which  the  operators  collect  from  their 
employees  the  membership  dues  owed 
by  the  workers  to  the  Union.  Granting 
that  an  unlawful  conspiracy  has  been 
established,  and  that  part  of  the  funds 
received  by  the  Mine  Workers  from  the 
check-off  are  used  to  further  that  con- 
spiracy— specifically,  to  unionize  West 
Virginia,  and  to  buy  guns  and  sup- 
plies for  raiding  bands — the  proper  in- 
junction remedy  would  be  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  any  of  the  union 
funds  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be 
proper,  if  it  were  possible,  to  forbid 
the  collection  of  that  part  of  the  check- 
off income  that  is  devoted  to  executing 
the  conspiracy.  But  the  actual  order 
prohibited  the  collection  of  the  entire 
income  of  the  union,  including  dues 
that  were  not  shown  to  be  used  for  any 
unlawful  purpose.  This  is  much  like 
cutting  off  all  of  a  man's  income,  even 
that  part  necessary  for  his  food  and 
clothing,  because  he  uses  a  part  of  hit- 
income  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 

This  flaw  in  the  injunction  order  wa? 
due  in  the  first  place  to  the  announced 
intention  of  the  attorneys  for  the  com- 
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plaining  coal  company  in  Judge  An- 
derson's court  to  "smash  the  Mine 
Workers."  Successful  prohibition  of 
the  entire  check-off  system  would  ob- 
viously paralyze  the  Union.  But  even 
if  it  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  the  purpose  was  laudable,  it 
clearly  was  not  right  to  seek  that  end 
by  stretching  the  law  beyond  its  proper 
reach,  as  was  done  in  the  prohibition 
against  the  check-off.  Shrewd  men  on 
the  employer  side  of  the  general  ques- 
tion saw  at  once  that  such  a  stretching 
of  the  law  would  discredit  the  law. 
They  foresaw  the  strikes  that  actually 
followed  the  signing  of  the  order,  and 
they  felt  that  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  not  only  to  discredit  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  among  the 
miners,  but  also  to  cast  on  all  employ- 
ers the  odium  of  attempting  to  get 
from  the  law  moi'e  than  it  was  right 
for  the  law  to  give  them. 

Judge  Anderson's  personal  responsi- 
bility for  the  excessive  breadth  of  his 
order  should  be  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered, with  due  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  even  judges  on  the  bench  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  influences  that  affect 
the  judgments  of  men  in  the  street. 
In  relation  to  labor  disputes,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  judges  in  country  dis- 
tricts, where  labor  union  tactics  of  the 
rougher  sort  are  least  evident,  are 
much  more  lenient  towards  picketing 
and  other  forms  of  union  coercion  than 
are  judges  in  large  city  areas  who  actu- 
ally see  for  themselves  a  good  deal  more 
of  "practical"  union  tactics.  Judge  An- 
derson's court  in  Indianapolis  is  in  the 
headquarters  city  of  the  militant  labor 
unionism  of  the  United  States.  Five 
International  Unions  have  their  head 
offices  there.  The  State  of  Indiana  is 
firmly  gripped  by  the  Mine  Workers, 
not  to  mention  other  unions.  Largely 
to  the  influence  of  these  facts  and  their 
practical  consequences  must  be  attri- 
buted Judge  Anderson's  course  in  sign- 
ing an  over-broad  injunction.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  he  himself  was 
doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  the  form 
of  order  submitted  to  him  by  the  plain- 
tiff's lawyers;  but  the  combination  of 
influences  was  too  much  for  him. 

An  interesting  light  on  the  cost  of 
unemployment  self-insurance  as  prac- 
tised by  Deering,  Milliken  &  Co.,  comes 
in  a  statement  by  Treasurer  H,  A. 
Hatch  of  that  company  before  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Asociation.  The 
company  maintains  at  two  plants  in 
New  York  State,  and  in  three  southern 
cotton  mills,  a  system  of  reserve  funds, 
one  for  safeguarding  dividends;  the 
other  to  furnish  unemployment  pay- 
ments to  employees  laid  off  in  dull 
times.  The  cost  of  these  latter  pay- 
ments since  January  1,  1920,  has  been 
4.515  per  cent,  of  the  pay  roll  at  one 
New  York  plant,  and  1.539  per  cent. 
at  the  other.  In  the  three  southern 
mills  the  cost,  though  not  reported  in 
figures,  is  declared  to  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  the  gain  in  efficiency  due 
to  relieving  employees  of  the  fear  of 
hardship  from  unemployment. 

B.  B. 
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English  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  The    Limitation    of   Armaments. 

1.  Summarize  all  that  is  said  in  this  issue  con- 
cerning  the  limitation   of   armaments. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  concerning  the  eflEect 
of  the  tribute  paid  to  the  unknown  soldier. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  of  contrast  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Versailles  Conference 
and   the   Washington   Conference. 

4.  In  a  single  paragraph  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  Washington   Conference. 

II.  American     Administration     of     San     Do- 

mingo. 

1.  Draw  from  the  article  material  for  a  com- 
position on  "Capable  Americans."  Write 
the  composition. 

2.  Write  two  contrasting  paragraphs  on  "Self- 
Government  in  San  Domingo  and  SeLf-Gov- 
ernment  in  the  United  States." 

III.  Prices   in    Petrograd. 

1.  Imagine  that  you  received  the  letter  from 
the  woman  correspondent.  Write  an  answer 
in  which  you  comment  on  the  conditions 
she  mentions.  Add  statements  about  prices 
and  conditions    in   the   United   States. 

IV.  Garrulities   of    an    Octogenarian    Editor. 

1.  Define  the  words   used  in  the  title. 

2.  Show  how  the  article  carries  out  the  prom- 
ise of  the  title. 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  of  detail  on  "New  York 
City   Over  Sixty  Years  Ago." 

4.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
make  use  of  the  social  customs  common  in 
New  York  sixty  years  ago. 

B.  Imagine  a  person  who  lived  in  New  York 
City  sixty  years  ago  instantaneously 
brought  from  the  past  into  the  present. 
Tell  the  story  of  your  experiences  in  taking 
him  around  the  city. 

G.  In  what  respects  does  Mr.  Holt  criticise 
the  present? 

V.  Inventory. 

1.  Explain   the  meaning  of  the  poem. 

2.  Explain  the  relation  between  the  first  stanza 
and  the  second. 

3.  Explain  the  figures  of  speech  in  the  second 
stanza. 

4.  Read  the  poem  aloud  so  effectively  that  you 
will  present  its  thought  in  full. 

VI.  New    Books    and    Old.    Book    Reviews 

1.  Read  Mr.  Mordell's  definition  of  poetry. 
How  does  his  definition  differ  from  the 
definition  given  in  the  dictionary?  Explain 
the  definition  in  full. 

2.  The  third  stanza  of  "Passing  Strange"  re- 
fers to  ten  poets.  Tell  something  import- 
ant concerning  every  poet.  Consult  the 
"Century  Dictionary  of  Names"  or  any  en- 
cyclopedia. 

3.  What  criticism  of  modern  poetry  is  made 
in    "Passing    Strange"  ? 

4.  The  critic  says :  "That  is  a  lovely  verse ;  that 

is  beauty  and  heartbreak.  Tennyson's 
whole  idyll  is  less  touching."  Endeavor  to 
prove  or  to  disprove  the  critic's   remarks. 

5.  Read  the  quotation  from  John  G.  Fletcher, 
beginning,  "A  tinge  of  russet."  The  critic 
says :  "This  is  normal  imagism."  What  is 
"imagism"?  Wha  is  "normal  imagism"? 
What  sort  of  imagism  does  the  critic  dis- 
like? 

6.  Define  the  following  terms  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  book  reviews :  threnodies, 
theme,    mixed    metaphor,    polyphonic    prose. 

7.  Explain  the  following  expressions  used  by 
reviewers:  (a)  long,  devious,  supramun- 
dane  allegory;  (b)  desultory  grace;  (c) 
familiar  allusion;  (d)  savor  of  reality;  (e) 
verse    in    which    the    accent    is    a    hammer ; 

(f )  the    processional    and    courtly    sonnet ; 

(g)  happier  interludes;  (h)  poetry  from 
and  for  the  retina;  (i)  Drayton  and  his 
sturdy    Pobjalbion :  (j)  tentative  explanation. 

VII.  The    Story   of    the    Week. 

1.  Write  _  an  argument  for  or  against  the 
proposition  made  concerning  the  foreign 
language  press. 

2.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  comment  on  the 
most  important  matters  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  United  States  Government. 

3.  Write  an  original  short  story  founded  on 
the  recent  exploits  of  former  Emperor 
Charles  and  former  Empress  Zita  of  Aus- 
tria. Make  the  principal  character  in  your 
story  a  boy  or  a  girl. 

4.  Summarize  the  most  important  foreign 
events   that  are  of  world   interest. 

VIII.  Pictures    and    Cartoons. 

1.  Write  an  explanation  or  a  description  of 
any  picture   in  this  issue. 


Historj%  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  BEATMAN,  A.M., 

Head    of    the     Department    of     Social 

Science,  Julia  Richman  High  School 

I.  The   Washington   Conference — Great    Men 

at    Washington.    Notes    on    the    Confer- 
ence   at   Washington. 

1.  At  the  opening  of  the  Conference  see  if  you 
can  state  briefly  and  precisely  (a)  the  par- 
ticipating nations  and  the  reasons  why  each 
was  included,  (b)  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  the  Conference. 

2.  State  your  answer  to  the  question :  "What 
reason  is  there,  then,  to  expect  sizable  re- 
sults   from   the   Washington    Conference?" 

3.  Looking  over  the  list  of  delegates  see  what 
considerations  influenced  their  choice.  In 
what  cases  do  you  think  official  position 
was  a  dominant  factor?  Why?  What  do 
you  think  explains  the  choice  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegates? 

II.  A     Yankee     Colonel     at     King     George's 

Court. 

1.  Why  does  the  editor  feel  that  Colonel  Har- 
vey's  "usefulness   in   London  is  at  an  end"  ? 

2.  What  qualities  do  you  think  an  Ambassa- 
dor should  possess  ?  Which  of  those  qualities 
does   Colonel  Harvey   lack  ? 

III.  American    Administration    of    San    Do- 
mingo. 

1.  Show  why  Roosevelt  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  San  Domingo  at  the  time  he 
wrote  this  letter  for   Colonel  Colton. 

2.  What  are  here  given  as  causes  of  Ameri- 
can shortcomings  in  governing  San  Do- 
mingo ? 

3.  In  what  other  ways  have  we  enlarged  our 
power    in   the    Caribbean? 

IV.  Garrulities    of    an    Octogenarian    Editor. 

1.  Which  of  the  social  changes  in  New  York, 
described  by  Mr.  Holt,  have  occurred  gen- 
erally throughout  the  whole  country? 

2.  Name  other  broad  social  changes  in  the 
United    States   since    1860. 

V.  The   New  York   Election. 

1.  Summarize  the  reasons  lor  the  victory  of 
Mayor  Hylan. 

2.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  power  of 
Tammany  Hall  in  New  York  City?  Have 
you   a  comparable  situation   in   your  city? 

3.  Can  you  give  instances  where  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  put  itself  forward  as  the 
"party  of  prosperity"  ?  On  what  grounds 
does   its   "legend"   rest? 

4.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  in- 
jecting national  politics  into  city  elections? 
What  has  been  done  to  attempt  to  divorce 
the  two? 

VI.  The   Real   Issue   in  the   Ladies'  Garment 
I ndustry. 

1.  State  the  real  issue  as  seen  by  this  writer. 

2.  See  what  you  can  find  about  the  formula- 
tion of  production  standards  in  industry. 
Do  you  think  they  are  a  good  thing  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  worker,  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  general  public?  How  do 
you  think  we  should  arrive  at  such  a  stand- 
ard? 

VII.  The  Industrial  Trend,  Suspension  of 
the   Coal   Strike. 

1.  Look  up  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  and  see  how  much  you 
assent  to  it  or  dissent  from  it. 

2.  How  do  you  think  the  Anti-Trust  Law 
would  be  involved  in  the  unionization  of 
West  Virginia  coal  miners  and  in  the  pay- 
ment of  union  dues? 

3.  What  do  you  know  about  the  reactions  of 
union  labor  to  the  use  of  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes? 

VIII.  The    British    Empire. 

1.  Summarize  the  recent  developments  in  the 
Irish  and  in  the  Indian  situations. 

IX.  Albania    anH    Jugoslavia. 

1.  What  were  the  boundaries  by  the  London 
Convention   in   1913  ? 

2.  Looking  up  the  struggle  for  Scutari  state 
why  "the  loss  of  Scutari,  however,  is  a 
bitter   pill   to  swaUow." 

X.  The    End   of  an   Absurd   Affair. 

1.  State  the  legal  end  in  relation  to  the  Ilaps- 
burg  throne. 

2.  Compare  the  surroundings  of  Charles  and 
Zita  in  exile  with  the  surroundings  of 
Napoleon   Bonaparte    in   exile. 

XI.  Prices  in  Petrograd,  A  Bolshevist  An- 
niversary. 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the  prices  quoted 
here? 

2.  What  are  the  compromises  with  capitalism 
referred  to? 
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The  Next  Step  in  Disarmament 

The  Great  Opportunity  of  France  and  Japan 
By  P.   W.  Wilson 


THE  situation  in  regard  to  limitation  of  armaments 
changes  hourly,  and  every  day  witnesses  the  making 
of  history.  What  Secretary  Hughes  did  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  Conference  was  to  give  a  key-word,  which 
word  is  initiative.  Instead  of  discussing  the  danger  of  war 
and  its  cruelties  let  us  do  here  and  now  what  we  can  to  end 
them.  Over  battleships  and  combative  vessels  of  all  classes, 
the  initiative  has  been  American.  The  limelight  was  con- 
centrated on  Secretary  Hughes.  The  question  is  whether 
over  other  aspects  of  the  agenda  we  may  expect  a  similar 
initiative  from  France  and  Japan.  Already,  the  limelight  is 
being  focused  on  M.  Briand,  who  will  address  the  Confer- 
ence before  he  leaves  for  Europe. 

Whatever  discussion  there  may  have  been  over  the  extent 
to  which  Great  Britain  had  reason  to  anticipate  "the  bomb- 
shell" delivered  by  Mr.  Hughes,  one  thing  is  certain — the 
situation  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  France.  By  this 
I  mean  that  France  expected  an  argument  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  over  their  respective  navies, 
in  which  differences  of  view  France  hoped  to  find  herself  a 
mediator.  What  happened  has  been  foreseen  in  your  col- 
umns for  many  weeks.  Nothing  essential  was  proposed  by 
the  United  States  to  which  Britain  did  not  at  once  agree. 
Hence,  France  found  herself  for  the  moment  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. Neither  her  navy  nor  that  of  Italy  was  affected  by 
the  schedules  of  reduction,  nor  was  either  Power  needed  as 
conciliator.  There  was  no  point  at  which  the  services  of 
France  were  required,  and  she  had  no  reason  therefore  to 
raise  questions,  like  her  security  from  Germany's  aggressive 
aims  and  the  collection  of  German  reparations.  The  belief 
in  Washington  is  that  French  diplomacy  did  not  thus  read 
the  omens.  Paris  banked  on  a  bickering  within  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  and  the  bickering  has  not  happened.  If  it 
has  been  avoided,  the  credit  is  due  not  a  little  to  the  tact 
and  patient  industry  of  the  British  Ambassador,  whose  con- 
siderable part  in  this  great  drama  will  be  known  one  day  to 
the  historian.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  was  not  trained  for  a 
diplomatic  career.  A  civil  service  so  jealous  of  its  tradi- 
tions as  the  British  Foreign  Office  may  have  felt  a  secret 
misgiving  over  his  appointment.  He  accepted  this  appoint- 
ment when  other  statesmen  shrank  from  a  task  rendered 
difficult  by  the  Irish  agitation  and  other  circumstances. 
He  has  spoken  freely  to  American  audiences  and  talked 
freely  with  American  statesmen  and  publicists.    He  has  not 


feared  the  risk  of  some  momentary  indiscretion.  Indeed, 
the  man  who  is  always  "safe"  will  never  capture  the  con- 
fidence of  the  United  States.  When  others  .prophesied 
trouble  between  our  respective  countries,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  preached  optimism  and  practiced  it.  He  would  not 
claim  to  have  written  on  American  institutions  with  the 
authority  of  Lord  Bryce.  But  the  present  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  would 
have  been  impossible  if  he  had  not  justified  abundantly  his 
selection  at  a  perplexing  time  to  a  high  office,  never  other 
than  delicate.  The  British  Government  came  to  the  Con- 
ference with  nothing  to  learn  as  to  the  position  in  which 
the  delegates  would  find  themselves. 

Happily,  there  is  no  need  for  France  to  remain  out  of  the 
picture,  if  only  she  will  recognize  the  full  possibilities  of 
her  initiative.  France  is  the  leading  military  Power.  She 
alone  can  say  the  word  that  will  bring  disarmament  on  land. 
It  is  the  hope  of  Great  Britain,  and — from  what  I  gather — 
of  the  United  States  also,  that  France  will  have  the  faith 
to  put  forward  a  great  offer,  comparable  with  that  of  Mr. 
Hughes.  This,  I  say,  is  the  hope.  At  the  moment  I  can  not 
add,  as  I  should  wish,  that  it  is  the  confident  expectation. 
What  appears  to  be  happening  is  that  France  is  receiving 
innumerable  but  indirect  hints  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
other  Powers  would  welcome  her  initiative.  The  Pope  has 
condemned  conscription.  What  a  mercy  it  would  be  if 
France  definitely  proposed  to  abandon  it!  Like  the  build- 
ing of  battleships,  conscription  is  by  its  very  nature  impos- 
sible to  conceal.  You  can  not  force  into  the  army  great 
drafts  of  young  men  without  the  fact  being  known.  Con- 
scription, to  be  enforced,  must  be  embodied  in  public  laws. 
Hence  conscription  is  a  suitable  and  simple  subject  for  an 
international  agreement.  What  France  proposes,  Italy  and 
Japan  would  be  almost  compelled  to  accept. 

The  French  answer — that  they  can  not  abolish  conscrip- 
tion and  reduce  their  army  without  assurances.  One  asks, 
what  assurances?  Are  we  to  understand  by  assurances  a 
security  against  invasion?  Or  are  we  to  understand  by 
assurances  an  undertaking  to  collect  German  reparations 
and  occupy  the  Rhine  provinces?  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  whether  assurances  are  desired  for  peace 
or  for  indemnities  and  fresh  territory.  It  is,  I  think,  clear 
that  disarmament  on  land  must  open  up  the  entire  question 
of  reparations  and  Allied  indebtedness. 
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Moreover,  there  is  an  initiative  that  Japan  may  take.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  ad- 
vanced a  limitation  of  navies  without  armies  being  limited, 
unless  he  had  been  confident  that  over  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tions Japan — with  a  great  army  still  to  be  demobilized— 
would  be  ready  to  come  to  terms.  Evidently,  Japan  had 
made  her  position  plain  some  weeks  before  the  Conference 
assembled.  The  Japanese  are  realists.  They  have  no  in- 
tention of  quarreling  with  the  great  democracies  of  the 
Western  world.     This  being  so,  why  should  not  Japan  gain 


credit  for  herself  by  promoting  a  settlement  instead  of 
merely  accepting  a  settlement  promoted  by  somebody  else? 
Like  France,  she  has  an  unparalleled  opportunity.  She  is 
already  feeling  for  it  by  semi-official  announcements 
in  the  press.  The  bolder  her  attitude,  the  better  pleased 
will  be  Britain  and — if  once  more  I  may  record  my  impres- 
sion— the  United  States.  As  for  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alli- 
ance, it  is  now  wholly  and  evidently  obsolete.  It  has  no 
longer  any  meaning,  and  Japan  herself  does  not  want  it, 
apparently,  to  be  continued. 


The  Stake  in  the  Cloak  Strike 

Organized  Labor's  Resistance  to  Adequate  Production  the  Real  Issue 

By  Benjamin  Baker 


THE  ladies'  cloak  workers'  strike  in  New  York  City 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  one  concerned  for 
the  success  of  American  industry  and  business.  For, 
though  the  strike  is  local,  it  involves  an  issue  that  confronts 
every  industry  and  every  business  in  the  country — the  issue 
of  adequate,  measured  production  by  the  worker  for  a 
measured  wage.  A  sti'ong  labor  union  is  opposing  measured 
production,  to  the  detriment  of  the  business  prosperity  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  detriment  of  its  own  members,  who  ai-e 
dependent  for  their  welfare  on  the  prosperity  of  the  indus- 
ti'y.  The  manufacturers  who  are  contending  with  the  Union 
are  proposing  a  system  of  piece-work  which  is  wholly  jus- 
tifiable in  principle ;  but  are  proposing  it  without  providing, 
or  apparently  even  thinking  about,  the  mechanism  for  pre- 
venting its  abuse.  Yet  the  real  issue  is  clear-cut,  and  the 
means  of  meeting  it,  either  under  a  "week-work"  or  piece- 
work system,  are  at  hand,  fully  tested  by  practical  experi- 
ence. 

Before  presenting  the  evidence  in  the  case,  a  word  of  ex- 
planation is  due  on  one  feature  that  has  evidently  confused 
both  the  general  public  and  the  editorial  writers  of  the 
New  York  press — the  seemingly  insignificant  difference  in 
the  labor  cost  of  a  garment  under  the  present  system  and 
under  some  more  productive  system. 

What  these  critics  seem  not  to  know  is  that  an  ap- 
parently insignificant  money  difference  in  the  labor  cost 
of  two  garments  substantially  alike  may  be  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  labor  cost,  and  so  may  be  all-im- 
portant in  competition  between  two  manufacturers,  or 
two  cities.  One  of  the  large  men's  clothing  plants  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  underselling  and  thereby  gravely  worry- 
ing its  great  Baltimore  competitor  which  makes  the  same 
grade  of  clothing — and  Rochester  and  the  workers  of  Roch- 
ester win  (potentially)  against  the  Baltimore  factory  and 
workers — on  a  difference  in  labor  cost  of  less  than  a  dollar 
a  suit.  That  is  the  main  problem  that  worries  the  cloak 
and  suit  manufacturers  of  New  York.  It  ought  to  worry 
the  Union  just  as  much,  but  it  doesn't — yet. 

Another  issue  that  has  drawn  much  comment  from  the 
press  is  "the  manufacturers'  violation  of  their  agreement 
with  the  union."  A  diligent  search  for  the  facts  seems  to 
show  that  there  is  no  documentary  record  capable  of  de- 
ciding this  particular  question.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
take  verbal  testimony  and  to  form  from  that  what  seemed 
a  sound  judgment  as  to  what  actually  happened.  The  ap- 
parent facts  fall  properly  into  place  in  an  outline  of  what 
led  up  to  the  break. 

The  agreement  that  somebody  presumably  violated  was 
entered  into  by  the  Union  and  the  Manufacturers  on  June 
3  last.  Since  the  preceding  October  (1920),  the  contract 
between  the  Union  and  the  Manufacturers  signed  June  1, 
1919,  had  been  practically  suspended.  Last  spring  the 
manufacturers  informed  the  Union  that  they  desired  a  re- 
duction   in    wages   and   hours,   and   the   right   to   discharge 


workers,  and  pi'oposed  a  conference.  The  Union  accepted, 
and  on  June, 3  a  joint  conference  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
members  from  each  side  created  a  joint  commission  (three 
members  from  the  union  and  three  from  the  manufacturers) 
under  the  following  agreement  (italics  ours)  : 

(1)  Both  sides  are  in  accord  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  industry  to  readjust  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  the  manufacturers  to  sell  their  product  at  more 
attractive  prices,  and  they  therefore  agree  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  organization  of  a  Joint  Commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  of  the  Association  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Unions,  whose  task  it  shall  be  :^ 

(a)  To  study  shop  and  labor  production  records  and 
other  available  data  with  a  view  of  working  out 
measures  which  would  tend  to  bring  up  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  workers  to  a  point  fair  and  proper  to 
both  sides. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  report  once  a  month,  and  on 
November  1,  1021.  it  shall  make  a  final  report  of  its 
activities  and  findings  before  a  joint  committee  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Association  and  the  Unions, 
and  shall  accompany  such  report  with  complete  and 
appropriate  recommendations. 

(2)  Until  November  1,  1921.  the  commission  shall  also 
act  as  a  joint  appeal  committee  and  shaP  pass  upon  all 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  discharged 
workers,  presented  to  it  by  the  Unions  or  Association,  aris- 
ing out  of  any  controversy  or  dispute  about  the  adequacy 
of  productivity.  In  determining  any  case  the  lalwr  records 
of  the  workers  in  the  shop  in  question  shall  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  the  committee's  decisions.  //  such  records  tcill 
substantiate  the  contention  of  the  employer,  the  action  of 
the  employer  shall  he  sustained  by  the  committee. 

{ 3 )  Both  sides  agree  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  joint  appeal  committee. 

(4)  All  complaints  shall  first  be  taken  up  by  the  clerks  of 
the  Linions  and  the  Association  for  investigations  and  ad- 
judication. 

Two  cases  of  discharge  for  inadequate  production  were 
brought  before  the  joint  commission,  and  the  discharges 
were  approved  on  the  basis  of  the  shop  records  of  the  two 
workers,  as  prescribed  in  paragraph  2  of  the  agreement. 
These  discharges  were  followed  by  meetings  of  union  mem- 
bers in  protest  against  the  sustaining  of  the  discharges. 
When  a  third  and  a  fourth  case  were  brought  before  the 
joint  commission,  the  Union  members  asked  for  more  time 
to  investigate.  At  once  a  strike  was  called  in  the  shop 
from  which  operator  No.  4  had  been  discharged,  and  the 
employer  reinstated  the  man  as  the  only  way  to  avoid 
business  disaster.  The  union  members  ot  the  joint  com- 
mission then  refused  to  consider  the  case  further,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  settled. 

By  this  action  the  Union  clearly  made  the  first  breach 
of  the  agreement,  and  a  breach  that  was  vital  to  the  whole 
undertaking  embodied  in  the  agreement.  After  this,  the 
manufacturers  not  unnaturally  felt  that  the  agreement  was 
"a  scrap  of  paper."  At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  commission 
on  October  18,  after  being  told  (in  reply  to  a  question) 
that   the    union    members    had    no    plan    to    propose,    the 
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manufacturers  presented  the  resolution  for  piece-work,  re- 
duced wages,  and  longer  hours,  which  was  published  on 
October  26.  After  the  publication  of  the  resolution  there 
was  another  meeting  of  the  joint  commission,  at  which  the 
Union  chairman  charged  the  manufacturers  with  breaking 
the  agreement.  The  manufacturers  denied  this,  saying 
that  there  was  still  time  for  the  commission  to  act,  and 
that,  if  the  commission  would  take  any  action  to  forward 
the  discussion  the  Manufacturers  would  postpone  their  pur- 
pose of  putting  piece-work  into  effect.  The  Manufac- 
turers asked  the  Union  members  to  join  them  in  making 
some  report  to  the  full  conference  on  November  1 — even 
two  opposing  reports  signed  by  the  opposing  halves  of  the 
joint  commission — so  as  to  bring  the  issue  before  the  joint 
Union-Manufacturers'  conference  which  had  created  the 
commission.  The  Union  members  refused  to  make  any  sort 
of  report,  saying  that  instead  they  would  issue  a  public 
statement  charging  the  manufacturers  with  breaking  the 
agreement. 

If  this  view  of  the  facts  is  correct  (and  it  appears  to  be) 
it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  question   of  whether   the 
manufacturers  broke  the   agreement  is  academic   and  un- 
real.   The  Union  had  previously  broken  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  in  a  most  vital  way.     Faced  by  a  revolt  against 
their    attempts    to    discipline    for    underproduction;    with 
nearly  half  of  their  members  out  of  work;  and  with  their 
grip  on  every  branch  of  the  garment  industries  weakening, 
the  Union   leaders  seized  the  first  excuse  for  declaring  a 
general   strike   in   order   to   strengthen   their   own   position. 
In  the   slang  phrase,  they   beat   the   manufacturers  to  it. 
The  manufacturers  did  not  want  a  strike  until  after  they 
had  finished  their  work  for  the  winter  season.    That  is  why 
they  set  a  date  for  introducing  piece-work   (November  14) 
practically  at  the  end  of  the  season.     If  the  Union  had  not 
previously   broken   the   agreement,   the   publication   of   the 
manufacturers'  resolutions  before  it  could  be  known  that 
November  1  would  see  no  report  from  the  joint  commission 
would  have  been  a  clear  breach  of  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment.    As  the  case  stands,  the  writer  sees  less  a  breach  of 
the  agreement  than  an  amazing  absence  of  ordinary  com- 
mon-sense on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.     By  a  mere 
delay  of  six  days  in  publishing  their  resolutions  they  could 
have  avoided  the  greater  part  of  the  public  condemnation 
that  has  been  visited  upon  them,  and  could  also  have  de- 
prived the  Union  leaders  of  their  present  excuse  for  a  gen- 
eral strike. 

That  the  economic  burden  of  week  work  as  enforced  by 
the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  is  dissipating  the  industries 
on  which  these  workers  depend  is  well  known  to  the  in- 
formed. The  New  York  dress  industry,  which  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  Union  a  year  ago,  escaped  from  it  in  the  dull 
times  of  last  winter.  The  manufacturers,  fearing  week  work, 
largely  shifted  to  a  jobbing  basis  on  which  the  so-called 
manufacturer  (really  a  jobber)  has  all  the  work  done  by 
contractors,  by  sub-contractors,  and  by  small  independent 
shops.  This  has  so  subdivided  the  units  that  effective  con- 
trol by  the  Union  is  practically  impossible.  A  similar 
process  is  under  way  in  the  cloak  industry.  Further,  the 
field  of  Union  control  has  been  invaded  and  split  by  hun- 
dreds of  so-called  "social  shops" — small  shops  on  a  piece- 
work basis  where  workers  e^rn  as  much  or  more  than  on 
week-work,  and  have  jobs  while  many  of  their  week-work 
brethren  are  out  of  work.  The  general  effect  in  the  cloak 
industry  is  in  the  same  direction  as  in  certain  branches  of 
the  leather-bag  trade,  where  excessive  and  uncertain  labor 
costs  under  the  week-work  system  as  here  practiced  have 
within  a  brief  period  driven  the  greater  part  of  that  indus- 
try out  of  the  city. 

Nothing  else  exposes  so  clearly  the  fighting,  anti-cooper- 
ative, and  obstructive  policy  of  the  New  York  locals  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  as  the  ex- 
actly contrary  policy  of  the  Cleveland  locals  of  the  same 


organization.  To  turn  from  New  York  to  Cleveland  is,  in- 
deed to  turn  "from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober."  Super- 
liberals  who  may  distrust  facts  coming  through  any  other 
medium  are  advised  to  read  in  the  New  Republic  for  No- 
vember 16  an  excellent  general  sketch  of  the  Cleveland  plan, 
written  by  William  J.  Mack,  resident  impartial  chairman 
under  the  Cleveland  agreement.  That  article  explains  how 
the  Cleveland  unions  are  carrying  out  an  agreement  with 
the  manufacturers  there  to 

(1)  Prevent  strikes  and  lock-outs; 

(2)  Settle    all    disputes    ultimately    through    an    impartial 

judge ; 

(3)  Establish    production    standards    under    the    week    work 

system ; 

(4)  Provide   increasing    wage     rates    for   production    above 

the  scientifically  set  standards ; 

(5)  Provide  a  minimum  of  40  weeks'  employment  a  year. 

Of  actual  results  in  Cleveland  the  New  Republic  article 

says: 

The  increase  in  efficiency  and  the  decrease  in  waste,  where 
standards  are  in  effect,  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  from 
thirteen  to  thirty-seven  per  cent,  in  the  earnings  of  the 
workers  and  a  decrease  of  from  nineteen  to  forty-two  per 
cent,  in  the  unit  production  cost  to  the  manufacturers. 

"Industrial  Statesmanship"  is  the  appropriate  title  of  the 
New    Republic    article.      Complete    absence    of    industrial 
statesmanship   rules  the   policy   of  the   New  York  unions.; 
The  Cleveland  scheme  measures  up  to  the  high  standardsl 
set  by  the   Hoover    Committee   on    Waste   in   Industry — iti 
served  that  committee,  in  fact,  as  one  of  the  foremost  ex-; 
amples   of  waste   elimination.     Mr.    Schlesinger,    president' 
of  the  International,  has  a  personal  prestige  so  great  that^ 
he  could  if  he  would,  ultimately  swing  his  people  into  a  sane 
and  profitable  attitude  of  cooperation  for  the  good  of  them- 
selves, the  industry,  and  the  public;  but  as  he  has  always 
shown    himself   a   militant   opportunist   of   the   traditional 
Federation  type,  this  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.    He  has  opposed 
the  Cleveland  plan  and  the  leader  of  the  Cleveland  unions, 
even  deposing  him  from  office  only  to  see  him  informally 
retained  and  paid  a  salary  by  the  loyal  Cleveland  workers 
in  defiance  of  New  York's  disapproval. 

If  the  strike  establishes  in  New  York  the  present  week- 
work  system,  it  will  almost  inevitably  mean  the  disruption 
of  the  Cleveland  plan,  and  therewith  the  breaking  up  of 
one  of  the  most  promising  advances  in  the  entire  industrial 
field.  That  plan  stands  for  the  greatest  practicable  wages 
and  security  for  the  worker,  based  on  an  efficient,  measured 
production  that  is  the  only  possible  foundation  for  a  pros- 
perous industry.  Every  man  whose  eyes  are  really  open 
sees  that  adequate  production  and  friendly  cooperative  rela- 
tions between  workers  and  employers  are  indispensable  to 
our  economic  and  social  welfare.  If  that  issue  loses  in  the 
garment  strike,  who  wins? 

Piece-work  and  its  alleged  evils  need  a  word  of  comment 
that  must  here  be  brief.  In  the  New  York  garment  trades 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "an  autocratic  fixing  of  prices  by 
the  employer."  For  years  past  piece-rates  have  been  set  by 
bargaining  between  each  employer  and  a  committee  elected 
by  his  workers.  Under  this  system,  between  1910  and  1919, 
the  cooperation  of  the  Union  and  the  manufacturers  through 
the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  abolished  the  sweat- 
shop. The  sweat-shop  issue  is  a  dead  issue.  Every  other 
evil  charged  to  piece-work  in  recent  newspaper  editorials 
has  been  met  and  obviated  through  coooperation  of  unions 
and  employers  in  the  men's  clothing  industry  of  Rochester, 
and  in  other  places. 

As  a  bit  of  ironic  comment  on  the  attitude  of  the  garment 
unions,  whose  members  are  ardent  professing  partisans  of 
Soviet  Russia,  comes  this  perfectly  authenticated  bit  of 
news: 

The  workers  in  control  of  the  Russian  Soviet  industries 
have  of  their  own  motion  put  their  plants  on  a  piece-work 
basis,  as  the  only  possible  way  to  get  adequate  production. 
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Hungry  Russia 

The  American  Relief  Adminstration  Sets  to  Work 

By  Vernon  Kellogg 


WHAT  is  the  truth  concerning  the  Russian 
famine?  Are  all  the  newspaper  accounts  of  it 
true? 
I  have  had  the  unhappy  privilege  of  seeing  and  hearing 
at  first  hand  something  of  the  situation.  Although  my 
recent  visit  to  Moscow  and  the  Volga  region  was  a  short 
one,  I  had  unusual  opportunities  to  come  close  to  the 
burned  fields  and  to  the  suff"ering  people.  And  I  have  had 
a  considerable  experience  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  Belgium,  North  France,  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Austria,  all  of  them  sufferers  from  food  shortage,  which 
gives  me  some  competence  to  get  rather  quickly  at  the  truth 
of  the  situation  in  a  region  of  alleged  famine. 


International 

Starving  children  at  Samara  being  examined  on  a  hospital  train 

Well,  while  I  am  not  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  all  the  details  of  horror  which  have  been  published, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  famine  of  awful 
magnitude  does  exist.  It  is  a  truly  dreadful  situation,  and 
one  that  appeals  irresistibly  for  amelioration,  whatever  the 
cause  and  whosesoever  the  responsibility.  Help  is  impera- 
tively demanded  from  a  humane  world. 

Let  me  give  a  few  facts  from  personal  observation.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  distressing  scenes  that  meet 
one's  eyes  in  the  Volga  provinces,  and  even  before  reaching 
them,  is  that  of  the  refugee  camps  and  trains.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  with  their  clutched-up  bundles  of  bedding  and 
smaller  household  goods,  are  gathered  in  shivering  groups 
of  hundreds  to  thousands  along  the  railways  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  waiting  to  be  carried  away  to  the  North, 
to  Siberia,  to  Turkestan,  to  anywhere  outside  the  land  of 
famine.  Long  trains  of  freight  cars  loaded  with  these 
unfortunates  move  slowly  and  irregularly.  The  lower 
decks  of  the  Volga  boats  are  crowded  with  them.  Howls 
and  cries  and  fighting  among  those  intent  on  getting  into 
already  overloaded  trains  and  boats  fill  one's  ears  at  every 
station. 

Now  these  fugitives  are  by  no  means  exclusively  the 
poor  from  the  towns,  the  workless  workingmen  without 
money  to  buy  what  food  the  markets  offer,  but  are  largely 
composed — I  have  talked  with  many  in  many  camps  and 
crowds  and  know  this — of  the  peasants  directly  from  the 
farms  and  farm  villages;  the  very  people  who  produce 
the  food,  when  it  is  produced,  and  who  therefore  always 
have  food  when  there  is  any  food.  It  is  the  most  certain 
evidence  one  can  have  of  the  reality  of  the  drouth's  effect. 
Besides,  one  can  see  for  oneself  miles  of  grain  fields  in  the 
Kazan,  Simbirsk,  and  Samara  provinces  in  which  no  at- 
tempt at  all  at  harvest  had  been  made. 


Another  item  of  evidence.  The  statistics  of  grain  acreage 
and  production  for  all  the  years  from  1912  to  1921  which 
have  been  collected  by  the  American  Relief  Administration 
men  now  on  the  ground  reveal  clearly  the  gradual  agricul 
tural  decadence  of  the  great  Volga  basin  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  show  how  this  has  increased  since 
the  beginning  of  the  mistaken  Soviet  Government  policy 
of  requisitioning  food  surplus.  I  have  the  figures  for 
Samara  province  now  before  me.  From  an  average  annual 
acreage  of  the  four  grains— wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley — 
of  about  two  and  one-half  million  dessiatines  in  pre-war 
years,  the  acreage  in  1920  and  1921  had  decreased  to  ore 
million.  From  an  annual  production  that  averaged  120.- 
000,000  puds  before  the  war  there  was  a  fairly  steady 
decrease  to  18,000,000  in  1920  and  a  great  break  (the 
drouth)  to  3,000,000  in  1921.  These  figures  in  themselves 
would  show  how  great  is  the  suffering  from  lack  of  food. 

A  final  item,  final  only  because  I  must  respect  my  spa. 
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Dr.  Kellogg  inspecting  a  group  of  little  famine  victims 

limits.  The  Soviet  Central  and  Provincial  Governments 
have  tried  to  do  something  by  way  of  bringing  food  from 
other  provinces  into  the  stricken  region,  and  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  care  for  the  children.  There  are 
about  fifteen  Children's  Detention  Homes  in  Samara  city, 
and  about  the  same  number  in  Kazan.  I  visited — horrible 
experience! — some  of  these  homes.  In  one — not  the  worst — 
I  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  noon  meal.  A  hundred  little  ones 
w-ith  shaved  heads — protection  from  the  typhus-carrying 
lice — were  sitting  on  the  bare  floor  of  a  large  room,  leaning 
against  the  walls  or  against  each  other,  all  emaciated  and 
many  with  the  bloated  "hunger  belly." 

The  meal  was  of  horsemeat — the  peasants  are  killing  and 
selling  their  farm  animals — and  "kasha,"  a  thick  brown 
porridge  of  grits.  I  asked  where  the  children  slept. 
"Here,"  the  haggard,  short-haired  woman  in  charge  said. 
"You  bring  in  mattresses  and  blankets?"  I  asked.  "There 
are  no  mattresses  or  blankets,"  she  replied  dully.  When 
I  told  her  that  tomorrow,  or  at  the  latest  by  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  she  would  have  white  bread,  rice  with  sugar 
and  tinned  milk,  cocoa,  and  some  fats  for  her  children, 
she  broke  down. 
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Mr.  Hoover's  American  Relief  Administration  has  ar- 
ranged to  give  one  good  meal  daily  to  1,200,000  of  the 
starving  children  in  Russia  until  the  next  harvest.  This 
is  made  possible  by  American  private  charity.  The  system 
of  introducing,  protecting,  preparing,  and  distributing  the 
food  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  w^hich  the  Administration 
has  developed  and  used  in  all  the  other  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe.  The  Soviet  Government  has,  up  to  date,  given 
a  complete  cooperation.  No  single  incident  of  attempted 
seizure  or  diversion  of  the  food  has  occurred.  Protection 
has  been  adequate.  We  have  had  a  priority  in  transporta- 
tion. The  Americans  go  everywhere  necessary,  talk  v^ith 
anybody,  build  up  their  local  committees,  and  choose  their 
helping  personnel  without  interference  from  central  or 
local  Soviet  authorities.  The  food  is  in  the  sight  and 
control  of  the  Americans  from  the  time  it  enters  the  coun- 
try until  it  goes  into  the  children's  mouths. 

But  besides  the  hungry  children  there  are  the  hungry 
mothers  and  fathers.  The  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion has  no  resources  available  beyond  those  sufficient  for 
the  1,200,000  children.  There  are  really  nearer  five  mil- 
lion than  one  million  who  need  help.  If  it  finds  that  it  can 
do  more  it  will  simply  take  on  more  children. 

But  it  has  devised  a  means  whereby  others  can,  through 
it,  help  any  relatives  or  friends  or  even  any  sufferers  un- 
known to  them  in  Russia.  It  has  instituted  a  system  of 
"food  remittances,"  much  like  the  "food  draft"  system 
used  by  the  Administration  for  other  European  countries, 
whereby  anyone,  by  the  payment  of  $10  (or  more,  in  units 
of  $10),  can  have  that  value  in  food — purchased  at  whole- 
sale in  America — sent  to  Russia  at  lowest  transportation 
rates,  and  delivered  at  any  of  the  many  Relief  Administra- 
tion warehouses  now  established  in  Russia.  The  transaction 
is  completed  by  the  beneficiary,  who  presents  a  remittanca 
card.  Or  the  bearer  of  the  card,  if  too  far  from  a  ware- 
house, can  have  the  food  sent  by  Russian  parcels  post. 
Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  reasonably 
prompt  and  safe  delivery  by  mail. 

One  thing  is  to  be  remembered.  Out  of  the  food  which 
the  $10  will  buy  one-fourth  is  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Relief  Administration  to  be  added  by  it  to  the  amount  of 
food  available  for  free  distribution  to  the  children.  Even 
with  this  subtraction  the  $10  will  ensure  the  delivery  in  the 
heart  of  Russia  of  as  much  and  as  good  food  as  you  or  I 
can  buy  at  retail  for  $10  in  New  York  City.  The  "food 
remittance"  arrangement  is  devised  to  help  both  adults  and 
children  simultaneously.  Applications  for  food  remittances 
accompanied  by  the  money  may  be  made  directly  to  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  Food  Remittance  Depart- 
ment, 42  Broadway,  New  York. 

Many  readers  of  The  Independent  and  The  Weekly  Re- 
view will  perhaps  be  especially  interested  in  the  present 
situation  of  the  university  and  professional  men,  the  "in- 
telligentsia," of  Russia. 

For  a  long  time  after  coming  into  power  the  Soviet 
Government  maintained  a  seriously  discouraging  attitude 
towards  the  university  faculties  and  the  professional  and 
scientific  men  in  general — the  "intelligentsia."  But  this 
attitude  is  now  modified  and  is  showing  steady  improve- 
ment. The  change  is  in  line  with  the  altered  attitude  to- 
wards business  and  general  economic  matters. 

The  salaries,  paid  in  paper  rubles  of  constantly  depre- 
ciating value — they  are  now  worth  about  75,000  to  the 
dollar! — were  very  low,  becoming,  indeed,  as  the  value  of 
the  ruble  decreased,  simply  derisory.  But  more  important, 
in  Russia,  than  any  salary  paid  in  money — unless  it  get 
into  millions  of  rubles  a  month — is  the  "paiok"  (I  spell 
it  as  pronounced),  or  food  ration,  that  is  the  essential  part 
of  the  reward  for  services  to  the  Government.  As  is  fam- 
iliarly known,  the  Soviet  Government  established  several 
grades  of  ration  according  to  various  categories  into  which 
the  people  could  be  roughly  divided.     The  workingman  got 


the  largest  or  best  ration;  the  university  man  nearly  the 
lowest. 

In  my  visit  to  Russia  I  learned  something  at  first  hand 
of  the  changing  situation  of  the  university  and  professional 
men  of  the  country.  I  was  not  in  Petrograd  but  saw  a 
number  of  faculty  men  in  the  universities  of  Moscow, 
Kazan,  and  Samara.  Samara  is  one  of  the  several  new 
universities  (?)  set  up  by  the  Soviet  Government.  It  has 
four  faculties — medicine,  law,  agriculture,  and  "workers." 
The  "workers  faculty"  offers  elementary  classes  for  tho 
sons  and  daughters  of  workingmen  and  peasants  to  fit 
them  for  matriculation  in  the  professional  departments  of 
the  university. 

The  salaries  and  "paiok"  of  the  professors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kazan  had  been  so  meagre  that  not  a  man  was 
able  to  live  on  them,  and  every  professor  was  meeting  his 
family's  needs  for  food  by  doing  something  besides  regular 
university  work.  The  means  for  keeping  himself  and 
family  alive  were  various,  but  in  almost  all  cases  they 
included  the  successive  sacrificing  of  personal  and  household 
belongings.  One  professor  of  biology  told  me  that  he  made 
shoes,  and  that  his  wife  baked  little  cakes  and  sold  them 
in  the  city  market.  He  had  sold  all  of  his  own  and  his 
wife's  simple  jewels  and  trinkets  and  one  of  his  two  micro- 
scopes. Yet  this  man,  who  has  not  been  able  to  see  any 
books  or  papers  published  later  than  1914,  has  struggled 
along  with  his  special  researches  and  has  actually  achieved 
two  pieces  of  experimental  work  on  vitamines  which  seem 
to  me,  with  my  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  contribute 
certain  definite  new  knowledge  concerning  these  interesting- 
substances. 

But,  beginning  in  August,  there  had  been  a  material  in- 
crease in  salaries  and  in  food  rations.  The  monthly  food 
ration  had  in  August  been  put  on  the  following  basis: 
dark  (mostly  rye)  flour,  30  lbs.;  dried  peas,  5  lbs.;  cereal 
grits,  15  lbs.;  sweets  (not  cane  or  beet  sugar),  2%  lbs.; 
tobacco,  %  lb.;  butter,  6  lbs.;  meat,  15  lbs.;  fish,  5  lbs.;  tea, 
V-i  lb.;  white  flour,  5  lbs.  The  items  from  dark  flour  to 
tobacco,  inclusive,  had  been  received;  the  rest  of  them,  prom- 
ised but  not  received.  About  250  professors  and  instructors 
receive  this  ration.  The  university  buildings  are  so  cold 
that  most  of  the  men  do  all  their  work  except  lecturing  in 
their  homes.  About  5,000  students  had  registered,  but  only 
about  10  per  cent,  of  them  were  in  actual  attendance.  The 
largest  departments  in  point  of  student  enrollment  were 
medicine  and  science.  About  twenty  men  of  the  Kazan  fac- 
ulty have  died  in  the  last  two  years. 
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At  a  refugee  camp 
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EDITORIAL 


Disarming  the  Conference 

The  Generalship  of  Hughes  in  the  Campaign 
of  Practical  Idealism 

ACCORDING  to  the  hackneyed  phraseology  of  the 
Washington  correspondents,  Secretary  Hughes 
in  his  opening  address  to  the  Conference  dropped 
a  bombshell  among  the  delegates.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  he  disarmed  them.  The  presenta- 
tion, at  the  very  outset  of  the  Conference,  of  a  concrete 
programme  which  included  sweeping  reductions  and  a 
long  naval  holiday,  was  a  bold  move,  but  it  was  clever 
and  effective  strategy.  The  surprise  with  which  it 
v/as  greeted  by  the  delegates  was  not  simulated,  though 
it  must  be  assumed  that  as  far  as  the  British  and  Jap- 
anese were  concerned,  the  element  of  surprise  lay  not 
so  much  in  the  content  of  the  proposal  itself  as  in  the 
time  and  manner  of  its  presentation.  It  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  American  delegation 
would  assume  to  lay  down  such  a  detailed  programme 
for  our  neighbors  without  first  consulting  with  them 
as  to  certain  features  that  specially  concerned  them. 
Some  tentative  understanding  with  each  of  these  two 
Powers  must  have  been  arrived  at  previously  by  private 
negotiation.  What  was  unexpected  was  that  the  sub- 
stance of  these  understandings,  or  something  approach- 
ing it,  was  thrust  upon  the  Conference  in  concrete 
forms  as  a  line  to  which  to  hew,  as  a  standard  to  which 
no  one  could  take  exception,  at  least  on  the  side  of 
narrower  limitation,  without  incurring  the  onus  of 
obstructing  the  prime  object  for  which  the  Conference 
was  summoned. 

The  line  of  reasoning  that  determined  the  course  of 
Secretary  Hughes  is  not  difficult  to  surmise.  No  one 
realizes  better  than  he  that  an  adjustment  of  the  re- 
spective interests  of  the  three  Powers  in  the  Pacific 
is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  acceptance  of  any  programme 
of  limitation  of  naval  armament.  No  one  understands 
better  that  certain  complex  Far  Eastern  problems  must 
be  solved  before  any  one  of  the  Powers  concerned  will 
agree  to  a  radical  change  in  its  naval  strength,  since 
any  such  change  must  answer  to  the  removal  of  the 
corresponding  causes  of  armament.  But  he  also  was 
aware  that  to  start  the  Conference  off  on  the  discussion 
of  Far  Eastern  problems  was  to  precipitate  unlimited 
debate  that  would  undoubtedly  confuse  the  main  issue 
and  possibly  render  the  whole  meeting  futile.  Further 
than  this,  it  was  hardly  within  the  province  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  offhand  a  concrete  Far  East- 
ern programme,  and  merely  to  set  forth  some  obvious 
and  fine-sounding  abstract  general  principles  would  get 
nowhere. 

The  stage  was  perfectly  set.  Not  only  had  an  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  confidence  and  common  purpose 
been  established  among  the  delegates,  but  far  and  near 
the  peoples  whom  they  represented  were  looking  to  the 
Conference  with  earnest  hopefulness.   A  weary  world 


was  waiting  impatiently  for  definite  results;  to  have 
wandered  off  into  a  welter  of  discussion  or  to  have 
approached  the  task  with  the  enunciation  of  abstract 
formulas  would  have  brought  disappointment  and  dis- 
illusion. The  example  of  another  great  conference  is 
too  recent  not  to  bring  painful  memories.  The  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  blow  of  Secretary  Hughes  was  there- 
fore a  master  stroke.  The  popular  response  throughout 
the  world  was  immediate  and  enthusiastic  and  the  last 
words  of  the  memorable  speech  had  scarcely  been  ut- 
tered before  every  delegate  realized  that  to  oppose  the 
programme,  a  programme  in  which  America  herself 
set  the  pace  of  magnanimity,  would  be  to  invite  popu- 
lar dissatisfaction  and  repudiation  at  home.  At  a 
single  blow,  the  Chairman  had  disarmed  the  Conference 
of  all  possibility  of  proposing  a  programme  less  sweep- 
ing and  drastic,  or  of  interposing  obstacles  that  savored 
of  selfishness  or  disingenuous  expediency.  Modifica- 
tions, if  any,  must  lean  to  the  side  of  greater  rather 
than  less  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

Not  less  interesting,  if  less  important,  was  the  bomb- 
shell dropped  into  the  midst  of  the  camp  of  the  numer- 
ous well-meaning  but  silly  folk  that  had  gathered  to 
coerce  the  Conference  into  disarmament.  It  left  them 
gasping  for  breath,  weaponless  and  perhaps  somewhat 
abashed.  We  paid  our  respects  to  these  saboteurs  of 
the  Conference  in  a  recent  number.  Some  good  people 
seemed  to  be  laboring  under  the  fear  that  the  states- 
men representing  America  might  be  weak-kneed  on  the 
matter  of  limitation  of  armament;  that  their  hearts 
were  not  really  in  the  great  cause.  As  usual  there 
were  plenty  of  glib  talkers  with  ready-made  formulas 
and  programmes  who  were  of  course — at  least  in  their 
own  estimation — much  better  fitted  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations.  But  now  their  thunder  has  been  stolen 
and  they  are  disconsolate. 

Following  closely  upon  the  opening  surprise  of  the 
Conference  was  the  unexpected  proposal  by  Mr.  Sze  of  a 
programme  of  ten  points  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Chinese  question.  China  is  recognized  by  all  as  the 
fundamental  problem  with  which  the  Conference  has 
to  deal,  and  it  is  a  problem  so  complex  and  difficult 
that  it  will  tax  the  delegates  to  the  utmost  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution.  Mr.  Sze's  points  are  general  in 
character  and  pretty  well  cover  the  field.  The  prin- 
ciples he  sets  forth  are  reasonable  and  accord  with 
American  policy  and  practice.  He  asks  for  the  re- 
affirmation of  the  open  door  principle,  respect  for  ter- 
ritorial and  administrative  integrity,  prohibition  of 
secret  treaties  relating  to  China,  the  reconsideration  of 
other  treaties  and  engagements,  and  conferences  from 
time  to  time  for  the  discussion  of  Far  Eastern  inter- 
ests. The  New  York  Tribune  notes  with  disappointment 
that  in  confining  himself  to  general  principles,  he 
omitted  the  important,  and  even  vital  points  of  Chinese 
control  over  interior  communications,  tariff  autonomy, 
and  the  scrapping  of  old  treaties  which  forbid  China 
to  make  any  tariff  changes   until  consent  is  obtained 
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from  some  fifteen  different  nations.  These  points, 
however,  will  undoubtedly  receive  careful  attention  in 
the  discussions  that  will  follow. 

The  important  fact  is  that  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme has  been  presented  by  the  Chinese  representa- 
tive. Here  again  we  seem  to  have  an  example  of  the 
excellent  generalship  of  Secretary  Hughes.  The  first 
impression  created  appeared  to  be  that  of  annoyance, 
something  amounting  almost  to  resentment  that  the 
Chinese  should  thus  assume  to  instruct  the  Conference. 
China  has  for  so  long  been  an  object  rather  than  a 
subject  of  European  concern  that  such  self-assertion 
seemed  out  of  place.  Doubtless  many  a  delegate  felt 
like  exclaiming:  "Children  should  be  seen  but  not 
heard!"  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Chinese  delegates  would  not  wittingly  take  any  action 
that  would  cause  embarrassment  to  the  United  States. 
These  delegates  are  able  and  clever  men,  they  know 
America  well  and  count  upon  America  as  China's  friend 
and  supporter.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  therefore 
that  their  action  in  thus  boldly  presenting  China's  case 
was  not  unadvised.  It  was,  in  fact,  first-class  strategy. 
The  American  delegation  could  not  propose  a  pro- 
gramme on  the  Chinese  question;  it  would  come  ill 
from  us,  who  have  acquired  no  territory  or  special 
interests  at  the  expense  of  China,  to  make  a  proposal 
that  would  savor  of  accusation  of  those  who  had  in  the 
past  followed  a  contrary  policy.  A  proposal  from  Japan 
would  have  been  viewed  with  suspicion,  even  if  Japan 
had  been  willing  to  suggest  a  self-denying  ordinance 
of  sweeping  character.  Indeed  rumor  has  it  that  the 
Japanese  had  already  prepared  a  programme  which 
proposed  the  Great  Wall  as  the  northern  limit  of 
China's  sovereignty,  and  they  were  forestalled  in  this 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the  Chinese  delegation.  In 
short,  no  more  satisfactory  way  for  bringing  the  main 
problem  before  Conference  could  have  been  found  than 
for  the  Chinese  themselves  to  state  squarely  and  firmly 
the  issues  involved.  Salvation  for  China  must  come 
from  within;  no  matter  what  her  present  difficulties 
and  disorganization,  she  can  not  become  the  permanent 
ward  of  the  other  Powers.  Sovereignty,  it  is  true,  is  a 
matter  of  degree  and  the  limits  of  territorial  integrity 
and  administrative  independence  may  be  open  to  discus- 
sion, but  the  programme  proposed  by  Mr.  Sze  and  his 
colleagues  not  only  gives  the  Conference  a  working 
basis  for  their  discussions  but  establishes  China's  posi- 
tion and  determines  the  attitude  toward  her  which 
must  be  accepted  by  the  other  Powers  if  any  solution 
other  than  perpetual  tutelage  is  contemplated. 

Progress  on  Railroad  Problems 

IN  following  their  request  for  a  further  reduction  in 
wages  with  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  of  freight 
rates  on  all  farm  products,  the  railroad  executives 
have  acted  with  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  vari- 
ous aspects  of  public  opinion.  The  general  pub- 
lic may  be  expected  to  see  in  the  rate  reduction  an 
effort  by  the  railroads  to  scale  their  own  prices  down 
to  reasonable  levels,  and  to  carry  out  in  part,  even  at 
an  immediate  loss  to  themselves,  the  pledge  of  the 
executives  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  further  wage 
reductions.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  general  public 
recognizes  the   urgent  need  of  an   equal   deflation   of 


wages  in  all  industries;  and  we  believe  it  is  pretty 
widely  accepted  that  railroad  wages  have  not  yet  con- 
tributed their  proper  proportionate  share  in  the  gen- 
eral deflation.  In  so  far  as  the  railroads  convince  the 
general  public  of  the  sincerity  and  reality  of  their 
promises  of  lower  rates,  they  are  securing  public  sup- 
port for  reductions  of  wages. 

The  farmers  of  the  country  represent  another  and 
special  public  opinion  on  whose  support  for  their  wage- 
reduction  programme  the  railroads  are  obviously  count- 
ing. The  rate  reduction  proposed  by  the  railroads  is 
less  than  the  sixteen  per  cent,  cut  recommended  by  the 
Commerce  Commission  for  hay  products,  but  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  more  than  compensates  by  its  greater 
inclusiveness,  and  will  secure  wide  approval  from  the 
farmers.  If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  railroads 
have  the  support  of  the  Commerce  Commission  in  mak- 
ing the  new  rate-cut  a  voluntary  measure  subject  to 
recall  at  the  end  of  six  months  if  wage  cuts  are  not  then 
assured,  they  have  apparently  given  the  farmers  special 
reason  to  watch  keenly  for  evidence  of  undue  delay  in 
wage  reductions.  If  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  shows 
such  delay  in  dealing  with  wage  reductions  (feeling 
bound  by  Vice-Chairman  Hooper's  "unofficial"  pledges 
of  delay  to  the  Brotherhood  chiefs)  it  is  humanly  cer- 
tain that  the  farmers  will  bring  pressure  for  prompt 
action.  As  between  a  possible  re-raising  of  rates  on 
their  own  products  and  a  decrease  in  railroad  workers' 
wages,  it  is  quite  plain  which  side  the  farmers  will 
take. 

Recent  and  pending  agreements  for  the  establish- 
ment of  district  boards  of  adjustment  constitute  an- 
other important  step,  both  in  hastening  the  action  of 
the  Labor  Board  on  wage  issues,  and  in  making  an 
essential  and  practically  very  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  actual  producers  of  transportation  and  the 
vastly  greater  number  of  railroad  employees  who  merely 
make  or  repair  the  tools,  or  keep  the  records.  The  new 
adjustment  boards  are  not  the  national  boards  for 
which  the  railroad  unions — and  especially  the  shop 
crafts — contended  so  persistently  last  year.  They  have 
been  set  up  for  many  of  the  roads  in  the  Southeastern 
district  and  for  the  Western;  and  several  roads  in  the 
Eastern  district  are  on  the  point  of  taking  similar 
action.  These  new  boards  are  confined  to  the  four 
older  train  service  brotherhoods,  the  actual  producers 
of  transportation.  They  will  apply  to  individual  griev- 
ances not  the  terms  of  a  national  agreement,  but  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  in  force  on  the  particular 
road  from  which  the  case  comes.  By  probably  dis- 
posing of  a  great  proportion  of  the  purely  individual 
cases  that  have  hitherto  been  dumped  on  the  Labor 
Board,  they  will  do  much  to  remove  obstacles  to  prompt 
consideration  by  that  Board  of  the  pending  wage-cut 
demands.  When  the  Labor  Board  has  once  completed 
its  action  on  the  working  rules  of  the  non-transporta- 
tion unions,  disputed  cases  under  those  rules  are  likely 
to  be  very  small  in  number  in  comparison  with  cases 
arising  under  the  train  service  schedules.  The  new 
adjustment  boards  therefore  will  do  much  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  main  issue  of  wage  reductions. 

It  is  improbable,  and  we  think  it  undesirable,  that 
the  railroads  should  extend  the  recognition  of  adjust- 
ment boards  to  the  shop-craft  and  other  non-trans- 
portation unions.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  wel- 
fare of  industry  and  the  just  rights  of  labor  we  see 
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no  good  reason  why,  for  instance,  the  blacksmith  work- 
ing in  a  railroad  shop  at  Scranton  should  be  given  a 
preferred  status  over  a  blacksmith  working  in  a  private 
plant  in  the  same  city  nor  why  the  Scranton  railroad 
blacksmith  should  be  paid  exactly  the  same  wages  as 
railroad  blacksmiths  in  Tampa  and  Albuquerque.  Ail 
these  men  are,  or  may  be  if  they  wish,  represented  by 
the  Blacksmiths'  International.  Workers  in  the  half- 
dozen  or  so  other  shop  crafts  similarly  have  their  own 
special  organizations.  Yet  the  railway  department  of 
the  Federation  of  Labor  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
securing  special  wage  and  w^orking  advantages  for  these 
men,  not  because  they  produce  transportation,  or  ara 
individually  indispensable  to  transportation,  but  merely 
because  they  are  employed  by  railroads,  and  the  rail- 
roads— at  present — can't  help  themselves.  The  special 
advantages  secured  under  the  national  agreements  for 
these  crafts  are  a  disturbing  element  in  local  industrial 
fields  all  over  the  country,  and  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
justifiable burden  on  transportation  costs.  We  believe 
that  special  government-ordered  favors  to  the  shop 
crafts,  the  clerks,  and  the  maintenance-of-way  laborers, 
creating  as  they  do  artificial  competition  in  the  labor 
fields  all  over  the  country,  are  economically  without 
justification. 

The  Life-Line  of  the  A.  R.  A. 

IN  our  issue  of  last  week  we  printed  a  letter  from  a 
resident  of  Petrograd  which  gave  a  more  vivid  pic- 
ture of  that  city  of  desolation  and  despair  than  can 
be  had  from  many  pages  of  description  by  newspaper 
correspondents,  for  it  came  not  from  an  observer  but 
from  a  participant.  The  value  of  this  letter,  however, 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  information  it  contained  as  to 
the  terrible  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  unhappy  city, 
or  in  the  appeal  that  it  makes  to  our  sympathy  and 
compassion.  What  stands  out  is  that  the  writer  had 
just  received  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  a  fortune  that 
spelt  relief  from  the  terrible  pangs  of  hunger  and  cold 
for  weeks  and  even  months.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his 
first  thought  was  to  express  his  deep  gratitude  to  the 
donor. 

Our  minds  turn  at  once  to  the  latest  diplomatic 
achievement  of  the  American  Relief  Administration  in 
Russia.  Thanks  to  the  successful  negotiations  of  Dr. 
Vernon  Kellogg,  Mr.  Hoover's  faithful  co-worker  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Belgian  Relief,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  permitted  the  extension  of  the  institution 
of  the  food-draft  to  Russia.  This  was  not  readily  con- 
ceded, for  the  Bolsheviki  viewed  it  with  great  sus- 
picion. It  could  be  used  by  people  outside  Russia  to  aid 
the  very  persons  who  were  least  sympathetic  to  the 
Soviet  regime.  Indeed  the  Soviet  leaders  are  frank 
to  say  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  A.  R.  A.  is  their 
benefactor,  on  the  other  it  is  their  greatest  enemy. 
The  operations  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  carried  out  through 
non-political  committees  of  their  own  choosing,  are  at 
once  evidence  to  the  people  that  there  is  a  happy  land 
outside  Russia  not  swallowed  up  in  revolutionary  misery 
as  described  to  them  in  the  Bolshevist  propaganda,  and 
an  object  lesson  in  efficiency  and  organization  in  glaring 
contrast  to  the  Soviet  conduct  of  government. 

The  food-draft  arrangements  of  the  A.  R.  A.  provide 
that  anyone  wishing  to  do  so  may  send  to  any  person 


or  group  of  persons  in  Russia  an  actual  package  of 
nourishing  food  and  be  sure  that  it  reaches  the  consignee 
safely.  The  A.  R.  A.  accepts  payments  for  this  purpose 
of  $10  or  multiples  of  $10.  Food  packages  are  not  sent 
from  here  but  are  made  up  in  the  A.  R.  A.  warehouses 
in  Russia,  a  vastly  more  economical  proceeding.  One- 
quarter  of  each  remittance  is  deducted  by  the  A.  R.  A., 
a  sort  of  commission  and  transportation  charge  as  it 
were,  and  this  is  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  children. 
But  the  saving  effected  by  shipment  in  bulk  is  such  that 
for  $10  the  donor  can  furnish  as  much  food  to  the 
recipient  in  Russia  as  he  could  buy  at  retail  for  the 
same  money  in  America.  Forms  are  provided  by  the  f 
A.  R.  A.,  42  Broadway,  New  York,  containing  the  neces- 
sary instructions.  If  the  consignee  is  not  located  in 
ninety  days  after  sending,  the  money  is  returned. 

We  have  described  this  new  work  of  the  A.  R.  A. 
thus  in  detail  because  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  it 
contains  a  possibility  hitherto  overlooked  and  one  that 
will  appeal  mightily  to  many  of  our  readers.  One's 
first  thought  of  the  food-draft  is  that  it  affords  a  means 
whereby  Russians  in  this  country  can  aid  their  less 
fortunate  relatives  and  friends.  But  it  opens  up  other 
possibilities.  Scarce  one  among  us  but  has  at  some 
time  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  Russian  art  and  literature 
and  music  or  profited  by  the  achievements  of  the  great 
Russian  scientists.  Now  hosts  of  the  gifted  artists, 
writers,  musicians,  and  scientists  are  starving  in  Russia 
and  a  food-draft  to  one  of  them  would  preserve  him 
and  his  usefulness  to  humanitj\  What  could  be  finer 
at  this  Christmas  time  than  to  express  the  gratitude 
one  feels  for  pleasure  and  profit  given  freely  in  the  past 
by  throwing  out  to  one  of  these  the  life-line  of  the 
A.  R.  A.? 

Home  Ownership  and 
Housing  Shortage 

THERE  is  an  Oriental  saying  that  divides  men 
into  four  classes — the  man  who  knows  and  knows 
that  he  knows,  the  man  who  knows  and  doesn't 
know  that  he  knows,  the  man  who  doesn't  know  and 
knows  that  he  doesn't  know,  and  the  man  who  doesn't 
know  and  doesn't  know  that  he  doesn't  know.  The 
fourth  class  is  the  worst — and  unfortunately  it  is  also 
the  most  numerous.  Whoever  can  shift  a  goodly  part 
of  this  multitude  from  the  fourth  class  into  the  third 
is  a  public  benefactor.  In  regard  to  the  housing  prob- 
lem, that  is  the  first  thing  which  Mr.  Hoover  aimed  to 
do  in  his  recent  letter  addressed  to  the  New  York 
State  Realty  Convention.  Instead  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  a  few  sensational  features  of  the  housing  situ- 
ation—often sensational,  by  the  way,  only  in  outward 
appearance,  and  becoming  quite  natural  when  fully 
understood — he  insists  upon  a  concrete  ascertainment 
of  facts  as  the  first  condition  of  effective  action.  "The 
problem,"  he  justly  says,  "varies  with  every  commu- 
nity and  must  be  based  on  a  primaiy  accurate  survey 
of  the  conditions  in  that  particular  community": 

In  all  communities  there  is  a  failure  to  agree  upon  facts. 
Some  maintain  that  money  is  not  available,  some  that  no 
shortage  exists,  some  that  buildings  cost  more  than  twice 
what  they  did  before  the  war,  others  that  they  cost  not  over 
50  per  cent.  more.  Before  any  progress  is  made  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  facts  be  determined,  and  to  do  this  it  is  essen- 
tial that  a  survey  be  made  by  the  different  elements  of  the 
population. 
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After  pointing  out  the  factors  whose  determination 
is  essential,  Mr.  Hoover  proceeds  to  make  several  im- 
portant practical  suggestions  for  cooperative  effort  in 
every  comm.unity  to  grapple  with  its  own  housing  prob- 
lem. His  interest,  as  he  frankly  says,  is  more  in  the 
permanent  question  of  home-ownership  as  against  ten- 
antry than  in  that  of  meeting  the  present  emergency; 
yet  his  suggestions,  which  will  have  a  wide  hearing 
among  those  seriously  concerned  in  the  problem  of 
housing  shortage,  are  calculated  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
near  future. 

Important  as  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  facts  is, 
however,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the  general  considerations  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
housing  are  of  less  importance.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  habit  of  contrasting  "facts"  with  "the- 
ory"; and  few  things  are  more  pernicious.  There  is 
just  as  much  danger  in  the  one  domain  as  in  the  other. 
If  we  accept  as  facts  what  are  not  facts,  or  accept  as 
representing  the  whole  case  facts  which  in  reality  cover 
but  a  small  part  of  the  case,  or  if  we  give  to  the  facts 
a  false  interpretation — in  all  these  cases  "facts"  carry 
us  into  the  morass  quite  as  surely  as  does  any  "the- 
ory." On  the  other  hand,  in  almost  any  great  human 
concern — especially  in  the  field  of  economics — we  are 
bound  to  proceed  upon  some  theory  or  other ;  the  naked 
facts  do  not  of  themselves  furnish  guidance.  The  trouble 
is  not  with  "theory,"  but  either  with  false  theory  or 
with  a  false  application  of  theory. 

Amid  the  complexities  of  the  housing  question  some 
broad  considerations  stand  out  which  it  is  essential  to 
keep  in  mind,  if  there  is  to  be  any  sound  dealing  with 
the  problem.  And  yet  they  are  constantly  forgotten. 
First  and  foremost  stands  the  fundamental  fact  that 
to  build  a  house  is  to  make  a  long-time  investment.  It 
is  no  accident  that  all  over  the  world  housing  has  been 
the  one  thing  of  which  the  supply  has  fallen  disas- 
trously below  the  demand  in  these  years  of  abnormal 
high  prices.  Shoes  and  clothing,  two  years  ago,  had 
gone  up  in  price  fully  as  much  as  houses,  and  indeed 
much  more;  but  the  high  prices  stimulated  the  supply, 
and  no  one  heard  of  any  particular  trouble  about  short- 
age in  shoes  and  clothing.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
man  who  made  shoes  or  clothing  paid  abnormally  high 
prices  for  his  materials  and  labor,  but  his  turnover  was 
completed  within  a  few  months,  so  that  he  cashed  in 
both  his  expenses  and  his  profits.  In  the  case  of  a  house 
the  returns  on  the  investment  consist  in  rents  spread 
over  scores  of  years,  and  there  was  no  certainty  that 
they  would  remain  on  a  high  scale  for  more  than  a 
very  small  fraction  of  that  time.  The  foundation  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  about  keeping  up  the  supply  of  hous- 
ing was  that  any  investment  in  that  direction  might, 
prove  not  only  unremunerative  but  an  actual  loss. 

Confronted  with  the  situation  thus  arising,  the  most 
important  single  thing  for  the  public  was  to  put  itself 
in  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  concerning  the  diflficulty 
which  had  to  be  met.  And  here  comes  in  the  second  of 
the  broad  considerations  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
Were  we  to  regard  the  high  rents,  the  failure  to  build, 
and  the  high  rates  of  interest  which  builders  in  many 
instances  found  it  necessary  to  pay — were  we  to  regard 
these  things  as  caused  by  the  wickedness  of  landlords, 
of  people  in  the  building  business,  and  of  money-lend- 
ers? That  has  been  unquestionably  the  feeling  in  the 


minds  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  and  it  has  been 
responsible  for  an  incalculable  amount  of  futility  and 
mischief.  It  ought  to  take  but  a  very  little  calm  and 
straight  thinking  to  perceive  that  the  only  cure  for  the 
situation  was  more  houses ;  that  if  more  houses  were 
not  built  the  people  who  refused  to  build  them  unless 
they  had  a  clear  prospect  of  profit  were  far  less  guilty 
than  all  the  rest  of  us  who  had  money,  and  who  were 
not  thinking  of  building  on  any  terms  whatsoever; 
and  in  like  manner  that  the  money  lenders  who  lent 
to  builders  at  high  rates  were  far  less  to  blame  for 
the  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  us  who  did  not  lend  on 
buildings  at  all. 

How  injurious  the  consequences  of  this  failure  to 
think  straight  have  been  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
two  phases  of  the  housing  agitation  in  New  York  City. 
It  took  two  years  to  bring  about  the  emergency  exemp- 
tion of  ordinary  dwelling  construction  from  local  tax- 
ation, although  it  was  clear  from  the  very  beginning, 
that  such  encouragement  to  building  was  essential  if 
important  headway  was  to  be  made.  The  trouble  was 
that  everybody  was  expending  upon  indignation  the 
energy  that  ought  to  have  been  centered  upon  finding 
an  effective  remedy.  A  like  thing  has  happened,  too,  about 
the  question  of  building  loans.  The  facts  in  regard  to 
them  were  enormously  exaggerated;  but  quite  apart 
from  that,  it  ought  to  have  been  evident  to  any  sen- 
sible person  that  if  large  loans  were  made  at  20  or  30 
per  cent,  a  year  it  must  have  been  because  of  the  risk 
which  attended  the  loan;  and  that,  while  it  might  be 
possible  to  prevent  people  from  lending  at  those  rates, 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  compel  them  to  lend  at  lower 
rates.  And  here  again,  the  one  constructive  measure 
that  offered  any  prospect  of  relief  received  hardly  any 
attention.  The  one  way  to  make  it  easier  for  borrowers 
to  get  money  is  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  lending. 
Repeal  of  the  usury  laws  would  do  more  to  swell  the 
volume  of  money  available  for  building  loans  than 
could  be  accomplished  by  twenty  years  of  the  most 
startling  exposures  and  the  most  scathing  invective. 

Coming  back  to  Mr.  Hoover's  idea  of  stimulating 
home-ownership,  everyone  must  feel  that  it  is  a  most 
excellent  move.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  precisely  in  our  great  cities,  where  the  prob- 
lem is  most  acute,  relief  in  this  direction  is  strictly  lim- 
ited. In  the  first  place,  its  application  to  large  apartment 
houses  is  attended  with  great  difficulties  and  objections ; 
and  secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
great  reasons  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  people 
do  not  ovra  their  homes  is  that  their  homes  are  not  per- 
manent. Most  people  in  our  great  cities  who  buy  or 
build  a  home  are  compelled  to  take  into  account  the 
probability  that  some  day  they  will  have  to  sell  it;  and 
in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  the  commercial  considera- 
tions that  we  have  mentioned  above  must  affect  their 
decision  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  do  that  of  the 
speculative  builder.  Nevertheless,  even  in  our  great 
cities,  and  especially  their  suburbs,  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  development  of  a  home-owning  movement  which 
would  not  only  benefit  those  immediately  concerned,  but 
would  help  to  relieve  the  general  situation.  Only  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  limits  within  which  any  such 
movement  is  necessarily  confined,  and  therefore  keep 
constantly  in  sight  the  big  factors  that  underlie  the 
problem  in  its  commercial  aspect. 
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The  Week  at  Home 

Emergency   Organization 

COLONEL  WOODS,  chairman  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Conference  on  Unemployment,  re- 
ports that  emergency  committees  have  been  organized  by 
mayors  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Conference  in  209  of 
327  cities  whose  population  is  20,000  or  more.  Of  the  re- 
maining 118  cities,  many,  we  understand,  have  no  unem- 
ployment problem.  "The  states  most  thoroughly  organized 
to  date,"  says  Colonel  Woods  (as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times),  "are  Massachusetts,  Illinois  (with  the  exception  of 
Chicago),  Connecticut,  Michigan,  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Georgia.  The  states  where  the  situation  prom- 
ises to  be  acute,  but  where  a  considerable  start  has  been 
made  toward  organization,  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas." 

Highway  Construction 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  $75,000,000  just 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  highway  construction  and 
improvement  "must  be  matched,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  funds 
from  state  treasuries,  except  in  states  where  more  than  5 
per  cent,  of  their  area  is  unappropriated  public  land."  Now 
that  for  ten  years  we  are  to  build  no  more  capital  ships  at 
$40,000,000  apiece,  we  can  devote  more  money  to  highways, 
schools,  etc. 

Railway   Rate   Reductions 

The  railway  executives  have  announced  a  10  per  cenr. 
cut,  to  take  effect  at  once,  in  freight  rates  on  all  agricultural 
products,  on  all  roads  except  those  of  New  England,  which 
are  having  very  hard  sledding.  If,  however,  at  the  end  of 
six  months  the  Railway  Labor  Board  has  not  acted  favor- 
ably on  applications  for  wage  cuts,  the  old  rates  will  be 
restored. 

Mr.  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Ex- 
ecutives, issues  the  following  statement  in  this  connection: 

The  railroads  are  not  iu  a  financial  position  to  make  this 
sacrifice.  Unless  there  should  be  some  revival  in  business, 
the  probability  of  which  is  purely  conjectural,  the  entire 
immediate  loss  involved  in  this  proposed  reduction  in  rates 
would  be  taken  from  the  net  earnings  of  the  raih-oads. 

In  making  this  reduction  the  railroads  are  relying  upon 
the  public  for  effective  aid  in  bringing  about  the  necessary 
reduction  in  labor  and  other  costs  of  transportation,  and  are 
hoping  for  the  co-operation  of  labor  itself  to  that  end.  They 
have  taken  the  first  step  in  relieving  existing  business  de- 
pression, and  have  given  an  earnest  of  their  fixed  purpose 
to  reduce  rates  and  to  relieve  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  as  far  as  reasonably  possible,  the  transportation 
burden  on  the  public. 

Congress  at  Work 
The  Senate  has  before  it  the  Railroad  Relief  Bill  and  the 
Newberry  case.  A  vote  should  be  taken  before  adjourn- 
ment to  sustain  or  reject  the  charges  against  Senator  New- 
berry of  illegalities  in  the  conduct  of  his  election  campaign 
and  so  to  confirm  or  expel  him.  Committees  of  the  Senate 
are  at  work  on  the  permanent  tariff  bill,  on  the  Haiti  in- 
vestigation (the  committee  sails  for  Haiti  on  November  19), 
on  Alaska  (it  is  proposed  to  more  fully  develop  that  terri- 
tory), and  on  Senator  Watson's  charges  against  the  officers 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  House  is  considering  the  Maternity 
Bill.  The  Tax  Revision  Bill  is  still  in  conference.  The  spe- 
cial session  may  continue  to  the  very  eve  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion, which  begins  December  5. 


Diaz  Honored 

That  was  a  charming  ceremony  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel 
in  Washington  the  other  day,  when  General  Diaz,  the  Ital- 
ian hero,  was  adopted  into  the  Crow  Nation  and  made  one 
of  its  great  chiefs.  In  fact,  he  received  the  name  of  Chief 
Plenty  Coups  from  Chief  Plenty  Coups  himself,  the  supreme 
big-wig  of  the  Crows. 

First  a  symbolic  "Dance  of  Adoption"  was  executed  by 
old  Plenty  Coups  and  three  other  chiefs;  next  three  songs 
by  the  same — the  "War  Song,"  the  "Song  of  Victory,"  and 
the  "Home  Song";  after  that  the  formal  investiture,  when 
Diaz  was  clothed  in  the  costume  of  a  Crow  warrior,  includ- 
ing such  additaments  as  a  necklace  of  shark's  teeth.  Then 
formal  speeches  by  Indian  Plenty  Coups  and  Italian  Plenty 
Coups.  Finally  the  immemorial  pipe  and  a  general  pow- 
wow. Italian  Plenty  Coups  said  that  the  great  ambition  of 
his  life  was  now  realized,  for  his  favorite  reading  when  a 
boy  was  the  Leatherstocking  Tales,  and  he  had  conceived 
therefrom  an  unbounded  admiration  of  the  American  Indian 
and  a  wish  to  be  one.  He  added  (it  seems  to  us  rather  tact- 
lessly) that  Christopher  Columbus  was  his  ancestor.  Indian 
Plenty  Coups  was  too  polite  to  discover  his  sentiments  on 
that  head.  [We  filched  most  of  the  above  from  the  New 
York  Times.] 

A  Chapel  for  Princeton 
Not  the  least  important  news  of  the  week,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  announcement  that  Princeton  is  to  build  a  beautiful 
new  college  chapel  (to  replace  Marquand  Chapel,  burned 
down  two  years  ago),  after  plans  by  the  great  Cram.  The 
exterior  will  be  reminiscent  of  Carlisle  and  of  the  lovely 
Augustinian  Church  at  Guisborough  in  Yorkshire;  the  in- 
terior will  recall  Exeter.  The  proportions  will  be  about  the 
same  as  those  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  Only 
quarried  stone  will  be  used  in  the  construction.  The  Rogers 
quadrangle  and  tower  at  Yale,  just  completed,  and  this  an- 
nouncement, encourage  us  to  hope  that  a  new  architectural 
era  has  begun  for  our  universities.  If  our  millionaires  would 
have  their  ashes  smell  sweet  and  blossom,  let  them  give 
largely  for  such  construction,  which  should  go  far  to  offset 
the  effect  of  the  movies.  We  hear  that  all  Princeton  goes 
to  the  movies  every  night. 

Things  Are   Looking  Up 

The  action  of  Congress  in  reviving  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration for  benefiting  through  credits  the  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  interests,  seems  to  have  justified  itself.  Mr. 
Meyer,  managing  director  of  that  corporation,  returning 
to  Washington  from  a  visit  to  the  Middle  West,  says: 
"There  has  been  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  livestock 
situation,  and  the  demoralization  that  existed  a  short  time 
ago  has  been  ended." 

The  survey  of  October  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  contains  the  following: 

Marketing  of  agricultural  products  has  proceeded  rap- 
idly during  the  month  of  October.  This  has  had  a 
beneficial  influence  in  stimulating  the  activity  of  impor- 
tant lines  of  industry  and  trade.  The  higher  prices  real- 
ized by  the  farmer  for  tobacco  and  cotton,  and  from  heavy 
sales  abroad  of  cereals,  have  given  him  ready  cash  and  have 
brought  him  into  the  market  for  purchases  of  seasonable 
goods,  with  corresponding  benefit  to  trade  in  the  producing 
regions. 

Improved  collections  and  the  reduction  of  outstanding 
loan  accounts  have  followed  in  the  train  of  this  renewed 
activity.  The  beginnings  of  improvement  are  noticeable, 
pven  in  portions  of  the  c-ountry  such  as  some  of  the  South- 
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ern  and  Southwestern  districts  where  credit  conditions  have 
been  more  serious  than  generally. 

Things  are  looking  up. 

The  Conference 

Secretary  Hughes  Explodes  a  Bomb 

THE  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament  opened  on 
November  12.  President  Harding  made  a  speech  of 
welcome  and  retired.  On  nomination  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Hughes  was  voted  permanent  chairman  by  acclamation. 
Mr.  Hughes  proceeded  to  astound  the  audience  with  a 
project  calling  for  a  ten-year  naval  holiday  for  the  three 
great  naval  powers,  for  abandonment  of  their  capital  ship 
naval  programmes,  and  for  scrapping  of  a  large  number  of 
their  capital  ships,  built  and  building.  Mr.  Hughes  merely 
sketched  the  outline  of  his  project;  the  details  are  devel- 
oped in  a  proposal  drawn  up  by  the  American  naval  ex- 
perts, later  submitted  to  the  conferees.  The  more  impor- 
tant details  are  as  follows: 

The  United  States  to  scrap  nine  battleships  and  six  battle 
cruisers  under  construction  (money  already  spent  thereon 
$332,000,000)  and  fifteen  old  battleships;  total,  thirty  capital 
ships,  aggregating  845,740  tons. 

Great  Britain  to  abandon  construction  on  her  four  Hoods 
(barely  started),  and  to  scrap  fifteen  old  capital  ships; 
total,  nineteen  capital  ships  {including  the  Hoods,  said  to  he 
of  a  type  greatly  superior  to  any  other  ships  huilt,  iuilding 
or  projected) ,  aggregating  583,375  tons. 

Japan  to  abandon  her  program  of  four  battleships  and 
four  battle  cruisers  not  yet  under  construction,  and  to  scrap 
three  battleships  and  four  battle  cruisers  under  construction 
and  ten  old  ships :  total,  twenty-five  ships,  aggregating 
443,928  tons.  [Observe  that  we  use  the  word  "old"  in  a 
relative  sense.] 

The  strengths  of  the  navies  of  France  and  Italy  to  be 
considered  later  by  the  Conference. 

No  new  capital  ships  to  be  constructed  during  the  ten- 
year  naval  holiday  period.  Ships  condemned  by  this  pro- 
posal to  be  scrapped,  must  be  scrapped  within  three  months 
of  the  date  of  signature  to  an  agreement  embodying  the 
proposal.  The  i>roposal  names  the  capital  ships  which  would 
remain  to  the  several  powers  after  such  scrapping :  to  the 
United  States  18  in  all,  total  tonnage  500.650;  to  Great 
Britain  22,  total  tonnage  604,450;  to  Japan  10,  total  ton- 
nage 299,700. 


Rules  are  laid  dov/n  as  to  replacement  of  capital  ships. 

The  first  replacement  tonnage  shall  nor  be  laid  down  until 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

Replacements  shall  be  limited  by  maximums  of  capital  ship 
tonnage  as  follows : 

For  the  United  States.  500,000  tons. 

For  Great  Britain.  5(10.000  tons. 

For  Japan,  300.0(K)  tons. 

[Apparently,  tonnage  in  excess  of  the  above  maximums 
must  be  scrapped  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  holiday  period.] 

Subject  to  the  ten-year  holiday  limitation  and  the  maxi- 
mums above  stated,  capital  ships  may  be  replaced  when 
twenty  years  old   (and  so  of  airplane  carriers). 

No  capital  ship  shall  be  built  in  replacement  with  a  ton- 
nage displacement  of  more  than  35,000  tons. 

No  fabricated  parts  of  capital  ships  shall  be  constructed 
previous  to  dates  of  authorization  of  replacement  tonnage. 

The  proposal  divides  auxiliary  combatant  craft  into  three 
classes:  (a)  auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft;  (b)  sub- 
marines;   (c)    airplane  carriers  and  aircraft. 

The  term  "auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft"  is  used  in 
the  proposal  to  include  cruisers  (except  battle  cruisers), 
flotilla  leaders,  destroyers,  and  all  other  surface  types 
except  the  following,  which  are  exempted  from  the  terms  of 
the  proposal :  "existing  monitors,  unarmored  surface  craft 
not  exceeding  .3,000  tons  in  displacement  and  carrying  not 
more  than  four  guns  5-in.  or  smaller,  fuel  ships,  supply 
ships,  tenders,  repair  ships,  tugs,  mine  sweepers,  and  vessels 
readily  convertible  from  merchant  vessels." 

The  maximum  tonnages  of  auxiliary  surface  combatant 
craft  (in  the  narrow  sense  above  defined)  to  be  allowed,  are 
as  follows : 

For  the  United  States,  450,000  tons. 

For  Great  Britain,  450.000  tons. 

For  Japan,  270,000  tons. 

But  auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft  tonnage  existent 
on  November  12,  1921,  in  excess  of  the  above  maximums,  is 
not  required  to  be  scrapped  before  the  end  of  the  ten-year 
period ;  and  unfinished  auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft 
whose  keels  have  been  laid  down  by  November  11,  1921,  may 
be  completed.  [These  rules  apply  also  to  submarines  and 
airplane   carriers.] 

The  total  tonnage  allowances  of  submarines  are  to  be  as 
follows : 

For  the  United  States.  90,000  tons. 

For  Great  Britain,  90,000  tons. 

For  Japan,  54,0(X)  tons. 

The  tonnage  allowances  of  airplane  carriers  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  the  United  States,  80,000  tons. 
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For  Great  Britain,  80,000  tons. 

For  Japan,  48.000  tons. 

The  construction  holiday  applies  in  full  only  to  capital 
ships.  Cruisers  seventeen  years  of  age,  destroyers,  flotilla 
leaders  and  submarines  twelve  years  of  age  (reckoning  from 
date  of  completion),  may  be  replaced,  provided  that  in  each 
case  the  standard  maximum  tonnage  of  the  class  is  not  ex- 
ceeded. And  in  all  classes,  where  the  total  tonnage  is  short 
of  the  standard  allowance,  construction  is  permitted  up  to 
that  allowance  (in  the  case  of  capital  ships,  of  course,  the 
allowance  is  filled). 


International 


Baron  Takahashi,  the  new  Premier  of  Japan 


Guns  of  calibre  greater  than  8-inch  shall  not  be  mounted 
on  replacement  auxiliary  combatant  surface  craft. 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  naval  aircraft  may  be  readily 
adapted  from  special  types  of  commercial  aircraft,  it  is  not 
now  considered  practicable  to  prescribe  liwitx  for  naral  air- 
craft." 

The  signatories  are  not  to  dispose  of  combatant  vessels  of 
any  class  in  such  a  manner  that  they  later  may  become 
combatant  vessels  in  other  navies.  They  will  bind  them- 
selves not  to  acquire  combatant  vessels  from  any  foreign 
source.  No  combatant  craft  shall  be  constructed  for  foreign 
account  within  the  jurisdictions  of  the  signatories. 

"As  the  importance  of  the  merchant  marine  is  in  inrerse 
ratio  to  the  size  of  naral  annuments.  rcf/ulations  must  be 
provided  to  govern  ils  conversion  features  for  icar  purposes." 

Our  comment  in  connection  with  the  above  must  be  of  the 
briefest.  We  have  italicized  words  and  passages  which 
call  for  remark. 

Our  sacrifice  does  not  seem  so  extraordinary  in  compari- 
son with  Britain's  when  the  superiority  of  the  Hoods  is 
taken  into  account. 

We  do  not  quite  understand  about  some  of  the  exempted 
craft.     "Existing  monitors"  would  seem  to  imply  that  that 


type  is  to  become  extinct.  We  doubt  that  is  meant.  But, 
if  so,  we  shall  regret  it  less  than  we  do  the  dodo.  "Vessels 
readily  convertible  from  merchant  vessels." — We  suppose 
the  authors  of  the  proposal  (whose  English  leaves  much  to 
be  desired)  mean:  "Vessels  of  types  to  which  merchant 
vessels  are  easily  converted."  Even  so,  the  expression  is 
extremely  vague.  In  its  last  paragraph,  the  proposal  states 
that  "regulations  must  be  provided  to  govern  conversion  of 
merchant  vessels  for  war  purposes."  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter.  We  suggest  in  this  connection  very  specific 
provisions  as  to  manufacture  of  ordnance — an  aspect  of 
armament  strangely  sidestepped  by  the  proposal. 

The  consideration  of  the  strengths  of  the  navies  of 
France  and  Italy  by  the  Conference  becomes  a  very  serious 
affair  because  of  the  greater  relative  importance  of  these 
navies  through  reduction  of  the  greater  navies.  Other 
navies,  as  those  of  Spain  and  certain  South  American  coun- 
tries, may  have  to  be  considered  also. 

For  reasons  stated  it  is  thought  by  our  naval  experts 
impracticable  to  prescribe  limits  for  aircraft.  Whereupon 
we  have  some  observations  to  make.  Upon  the  first  reading 
of  Secretary  Hughes's  speech,  we  were  smitten  with  amaze- 
ment and  filled  with  delight,  as  was  the  audience  in  Conti- 
nental Memorial  Hall.  But  consideration,  creeping  in,  much 
reduced  our  satisfaction.  We  were  rejoiced  about  the  capi- 
tal ship,  for  we  have  long  felt  that  spending  money  on 
capital  ships  was  the  same  as  throwing  it  into  the  Ditch, 
capital  ships  having  been  rendered  obsolescent  (soon  doubt- 
less to  be  made  obsolete)  by  aircraft.  But  why  does  the 
proposal  (the  reason  given  does  not  satisfy  us)  shun  the 
most  important  of  considerations — how  to  curb  if  not  de- 
stroy the  menace  of  aircraft?  Why  is  no  suggestion  offered 
towards  reduction  of  ordnance  competition?  Why  is  nothing 
said  about  taking  order  to  banish  poison  gas  and  aerial 
bombs  from  warfare?  Why  should  the  allowances  of  sub- 
marines be  so  large?  Why,  indeed,  should  it  not  be  pro- 
posed to  ban  altogether  the  infamous  submarine? 

We  suppose  the  answer  is  obvious  and  sufficient:  that 
these  reforms  could  only  be  achieved  after  prolonged  dis- 
cussion, whereas  it  was  felt  (and  so  it  has  turned  out)  that, 
if  it  were  "put  up"  to  them  properly,  all  hands  would  agree 
to  chuck  the  capital  ship  at  once  as  an  intolerable  expense 
and  of  very  doubtful  utility. 

Japan  and  Britain  have  accepted  the  proposal  "in  princi- 
ple." Japan,  it  is  said,  would  like  to  be  allowed  a  capital 
ship  strength  70  instead  of  60  per  cent,  of  that  of  Britain 
and  that  of  the  United  States.  Japan  may  have  something 
to  say  about  fortifications  on  Pacific  isles.  Britain  would 
like  a  larger  cruiser  allowance  for  guarding  her  long  sea 
lanes,  and  would  like  the  submarine  allowances  cut  down. 
The  proposal  is  likely  to  undergo  many  minor  changes  be- 
fore it  becomes  an  agreement.  But  an  agreement  little,  if 
any,  weaker  than  the  proposal  offered,  seems  assured. 
After  all,  Mr.  Balfour's  emotions  on  listening  to  Mr. 
Hughes's  speech  were  justified: 

"I  count  myself  among  the  fortunate  of  the  earth  in  that  I 
was  present,  and  to  that  extent  had  a  share  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  last  Saturday.  They  were  memorable,  indeed.  I 
listened  to  a  speech  which  I  thought  eloquent,  appropriate, 
in  every  way  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  work  of  the  Conference 
which  was  about  to  open  or  which,  indeed,  had  been  opened 
by  the  President,  v^dthout  supposing  that  anything  very 
dramatic  lay  behind.  .And  suddenly  I  became  aware,  as  I 
suppose  all  present  became  aware,  that  they  were  assisting 
not  merely  at  an  eloquent  and  admirable  speech,  but  at  a 
great  historical  event.  It  was  led  up  with  such  art.  The 
transition  seemed  so  natural  that  when  the  blow  fell,  when 
the  speaker  uttered  the  memorable  words  which  have  now 
gone  round  and  found  echo  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized 
world,  it  came  as  a  shock  of  profound  surprise;  it  excited 
the  sort  of  emotions  we  have  when  some  wholly  new  event 
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springs  into  view,  and  we  felt  that  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  world  reconstruction  had  been  warily  opened." 

China 

On  Wednesday  the  Chinese  delegation  submitted  to  the 
Conference  ten  general  principles  "which,  in  their  opinion, 
should  guide  the  Conference  in  the  determinations  which  it 
is  to  make"  concerning  China.  We  must  postpone  to  the 
next  issue  discussion  of  these  principles;  by  which  time  we 
shall  know  the  reaction  to  them  of  the  other  delegates. 

The  British  Empire 

Lloyd  George's  Guildhall  Speech 

LLOYD  GEORGE'S  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on  the 
9th  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  new  Lord  Mayor, 
was  one  of  his  most  charming  efforts.  It  is  by  this  quality 
of  charm  in  address,  in  speech,  that  Lloyd  George  has  been 
able  to  retain  power  so  long. 

Of  the  economic  situation  in  Britain  the  Premier  said  to 
the  banqueters:  "I  believe  from  all  accounts  given  to  me, 
that  we  have  seen  the  worst.  I  believe  the  force  of  the 
cyclone  has  been  spent.  We  have  been  in  the  trough  of  the 
wave.  The  ship  has  not  been  waterlogged.  I  can  detect 
signs  that  it  is  beginning  to  climb  the  ascending  wave — 
that  there  is  a  slight  upward  slant  in  the  ship.  It  may 
come  slowly,  but  it  is  coming  all  right. 

"The  foundations  of  our  credit  are  solid  and  uncracked. 
.  .  .  We  never  rushed  into  the  foolish  policy  of  inflation  of 
our  currency. 

"You  know  with  what  dizzy  results  that  policy  has  been 
followed  in  other  lands.  They  mortgaged  the  future  with 
usurious  rates  of  compound  interest.  They  have  been 
driving  at  high  speed  to  insolvency. 

"We  in  this  country  honestly  faced  our  burdens.  We 
paid  our  way,  and  if  we  appear  to  be  suffering  worse  than 
others  for  the  moment  it  is  because  we  elected  to  take  our 
punishment  when  it  was  due,  instead  of  postponing  it  until 
the  penalty  became  severe  beyond  endurance. 

"I  think  our  reward  is  coming.  It  is  coming;  it  is  per- 
haps crawling,  but  when  you  see  anything  coming  at  a  dis- 
tance it  always  looks  as  if  it  were  crawling.  [Laughter.] 
But  the  soundness  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  and 
financial  policy  has  been  indicated. 

"Our  exports  in  October  were  better  than  they  had  been 
since  the  month  of  March.  Orders  are  beginning  to  flow 
in  from  a  deluged  land  and  the  blue  sky  is  beginning  to 
emerge.  And  in  that  connection  let  me  say  one  word — the 
Washington  Conference  is  like  a  rainbow  across  the  sky. 
Why?  Because  without  the  assurance  of  peace  business 
will  never  be  restored,  and  the  Conference  comes  none  too 
soon." 

Quite  true,  we  think;  but  the  manner  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  matter.  Set  down  in  cold  print,  Lloyd 
George's  style  of  familiar  discourse  on  great  themes  is 
seen  to  have  almost  every  fault  against  which  the  rhetor- 
ician warns;  especially,  the  metaphors  are  apt  to  be  in- 
choate. But  it  smacks  of  authentic  genius  and  breathes  a 
charming  personality. 

The  Irish  Negotiations 

The  Irish  negotiations  seem  to  be  making  no  headway. 
Ulster  is  unfriendly  to  the  proposition  of  a  dominion  status 
for  a  united  Ireland,  involving  an  all-Ireland  Parliament, 
even  though  she  should  have  equal  representation  with 
South  Ireland  in  the  upper  house  of  that  Parliament, 
though  she  should  be  allowed  a  provincial  Parliament' with 
extensive  reserved  powers,  though  other  important  safe- 
guards should  be  conceded,  and  though  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  in 
which  there  is  a  slight  Catholic  majority.  Belfast  is  hardly 
to  be  blamed  for  holding  out  for  the  best  terms  obtainable, 
even  as  Dublin  has  done. 


Curzon  Replies  to  Chicherin 
The  reader  will  recall  that  note  of  several  weeks  ago  in 
which  Lord  Curzon  charged  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment with  violations  of  those  clauses  of  the  Russo-British 
trade  agreement  under  which  the  Soviet  Government  en- 
gages to  refrain  from  anti-British  propaganda  and  other 
activities  in  the  East.  Chicherin,  the  Bolshevist  Foreign 
Commissar,  replied,  alleging  that  the  British  charges 
were  based  on  false  documents.  Lord  Curzon  has  replied  to 
the  effect  that  Chicherin  says  "the  thing  that  is  not"' 
("quibbling"  is  the  noble  lord's  euphemism). 

A  Number  of  Things 

THE  Spaniards  continue  to  recover  ground  from  the  in- 
surgent tribesmen  of  the  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco^ 
but  very,  very  slowly.   ' 

An  Associated  Press  report  states  that  "after  four  months 
of  work"  the  American  Relief  Administration  is  "now  actu- 
ally feeding  only  about  300,000  children,  and  the  winter 
transport  problems  promise  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  1,000,000  hungry  children,  as  originally  planned." 
Mr.  Goodrich,  one-time  Governor  of  Indiana,  who  has  been 
making  a  special  investigation  for  Mr.  Hoover,  reports  that 
"the  Russian  Soviet  officials  everywhere  are  assisting  the 
Relief  Administration,  and  what  few  obstacles  exist  are  due 
to  unintentional  inefl[iciency." 

*     *     * 

According  to  a  Riga  dispatch,  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Chicherin,  the  Bolshevist  Foreign  Commissar,  was  made  the 


Albert  T.  lieid 

Hoping  to  get  them   to   lie   down   together 

other  day  by  a  Menshevist,  who  declared  he  was  acting 
under  party  orders.  Some  3000  persons  were  arrested  in 
consequence,  says  the  report. 

*     *     * 

Baron  Takahashi,  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Hara  Cabi- 
net, has  been  appointed  Japanese  Premier.  No  change  is 
made  in  the  personnel  of  the  Cabinet.  Takahashi  remains 
Minister  of  Finance.  Like  Hara,  he  is  a  moderate  Liberal. 
He  is  completely  in  sympathy  with  Hara's  policies,  so  that 
happily  no  modification  is  required  of  the  instructions  to 
the  delegation  at  Washington.  Takahashi  is  a  distinguished 
financier,  and  as  such  especially  favors  a  non-aggressive 
policy  toward  China.  Henry  W.  Bunn 
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Social  Reform  and  Notoriety 

By  W.  S.  Griscom 


[The  author  of  the  following  article,  who  is  connected  with 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Boston  Herald,  came  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  Urbain  Ledoux  and  had  a  number  of  frank 
discussions  with  him  on  the  philosophical  aspects  of  his  cam- 
paign.] 

WHILE  Mr.  R.  M.  Lovett's  prismatic  sketch  of 
"Urbain  Ledoux — Prophet"  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  New  Republic  effectively  exercises  the 
emotions  and  is  a  testimonial  to  the  author's  sympathetic 
heart,  it  unfortunately  reveals  only  one  phase,  and  that 
superficial,  of  a  personality  which  is  extraordinarily  com- 
plex even  in  these  days  when  every  other  man  is  suspected 
of  having  at  least  a  little  complex  of  his  own.  Although 
the  blend  of  traits  which  is  Ledoux  has,  no  doubt,  never 
been  duplicated,  the  man  is  faintly  suggestive  of  a  minor 
Elbert  Hubbard.  There  is  the  same  suave,  ingratiating, 
almost  oily  manner  remindful  of  the  old-time  patent  medi- 
cine faker ;  a  similar  gift  of  words  and  dexterity  of  phrase ; 
both  are  vendors  of  an  intellectual  panacea  warranted  to 
cure  every  social  ill;  and,  above  all,  both  are  born  pub- 
licity experts.  Nor  are  they  physically  dissimilar.  Each 
possesses  the  smooth  shaven,  full-jowled,  mobile  face  by 
tradition  characteristic  of  actors.  Senators,  and  revivalists, 
a  broad-shouldered,  well-nourished  body,  and  if  the  Era's 
hair  was  slightly  the  longer,  Ledoux  boasts  the  more  ex- 
pansive paunch.  Neither  underrated  the  importance  of 
properly  dressing  their  parts. 

Before  any  just  estimate  of  Ledoux's  activities  on  behalf 
of  the  unemployed  can  be  formed,  one  fact,  obviously  over- 
looked by  Mr.  Lovett,  and  perhaps  not  generally  known, 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  primary  purpose 
of  his  recent  campaigns  both  in  Boston  and  in  New  York 
is  not,  as  he  frankly  admits,  to  relieve  the  jobless  but  to 
further  the  interests  of  a  certain  pantheistic  cult  to  which 
he  is  devoting  his  life.  In  spite  of  the  popular  impression, 
the  down-and-outers,  as  such,  are  no  more  to  him  than  any 
other  class.  They  are  merely,  in  his  own  words,  the  most 
convenient  bridge  "into  the  hearts  of  the  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential": a  carefully  considered  point  of  least  resistance 
into  which  he  hopes  to  insert  a  lever  which  will  crack  the 
shell  of  indifference  so  far  impregnable  to  his  fellow 
mystics.  The  practical  result  of  this  attitude  is,  naturally, 
a  total  lack  of  interest  in  securing  permanently  improved 
conditions,  and  a  firm  determination  to  make  his  methods 
spectacular  enough  to  win  interviews  with  those  who  can 
help  his  cause,  and  display  headlines  in  the  newspapers. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  tactics  are  somewhat  un- 
fair to  the  mass  of  the  worthy  unemployed,  who  naturally 
resent  exploitation,  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
meddling  with  social  dynamite  is  advisable  at  this  time. 

Ledoux's  last  day  in  Boston  serves  as  an  illustration  of 
this  indifference  to  results.  The  auction  sales  on  the  Com- 
mon had  been  eliminated  because  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
local  labor  leaders  and  because  the  "prophet,"  with  his 
intuitive  sense  of  news  values,  had  realized  that  the  stunt 
was  growing  stale.  After  an  inconclusive  conference  with 
Mayor  Peters  and  the  heads  of  several  municipal  charitable 
organizations  at  City  Hall  early  in  the  afternoon,  he  hur- 
ried back  to  report  the  results  to  his  followers  at  the 
"Hotel  Jobless."  The  large  front  room,  naked  except  for 
a  rackety  piano,  was  half-filled  with  nondescripts  who  were 
milling  about  in  an  unholy  atmosphere  sodden  with  cheap 
tobacco  smoke  and  the  acrid  smell  of  unwashed  bodies. 
There  was  no  common  quality  except  discouragement  in 
the  black,  white,  mongrel  yellow,  and  bastard  brown  faces 

Jumping  to  the  platform  under  the  large  show  window 
opening  on  Howard  Street,  Ledoux  began  the  meeting  with 


his  usual  order  to  "smile  and  let  the  sunlight  into  your 
lives,"  and  at  once  launched  into  a  wordy  and  rather  im- 
aginary account  of  the  promised  relief  he  had  won  for 
them.  When  he  finished  there  was  no  response.  It  was 
evident  that  they  neither  understood  nor  were  interested  in 
what  he  had  been  saying.  Ledoux  was  silent  a  moment, 
plainly  disgusted.  Then  his  expression  changed,  and  he 
remarked  slowly,  as  if  dismissing  the  whole  affair,  "Well, 
boys,  you've  been  the  instrument  of  doing  great  things"; 
and  went  on  to  announce  that  he  was  going  away  that 
night.  Even  that  brought  no  sign  of  regret  or  affection, 
and  he  turned  to  discuss  his  plans  for  the  invasion  of  New 
York  with  the  waiting  reporters. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  telephoned  every  newspaper  in 
the  city  to  send  a  man  to  the  hotel  where  he  lived  (it  was 
not  the  "Jobless")  for  an  important  statement  he  was 
going  to  issue.  "The  public  are  anxious  to  learn  how  the 
job  was  financed,"  he  said.  "I  did  it  on  a  donation  of 
$500.  It's  all  gone  except  one  dollar  and  ninety-two,  no, 
ninety-three  cents,"  emptying  his  pockets  on  a  table,  "but 
I've  been  successful,  and  the  heart  of  Boston  has  been 
changed."  While  $1.93  was  probably  the  extent  of  his  im- 
mediate cash  reserve,  it  was  equally  certain  that  "the 
heart  of  Boston"  was  doing  business  in  exactly  the  same 
old  way.  The  unemployed  still  slept  on  the  Common,  and 
even  the  uncertain  meal  a  day  which  had  been  provided 
under  the  stimulation  of  Ledoux's  personality  and  cash 
was  morally  certain  to  peter  out  after  his  departure;  but 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  with  the  story  of  the  slave 
sales  spreading  his  name  from  coast  to  coast,  the  cam- 
paign had  concluded  triumphantly. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  his  work  here  ended  in  futility, 
and  if  the  complaints  of  the  police  and  the  city  missions 
that  he  was  attracting  large  numbers  of  habitual  bums 
from  all  parts  of  the  East  were  justified,  he  has  one  trait 
which  lifts  him  from  the  class  of  the  ordinary  notoriety 
seeker,  and  even  lends  a  certain  sympathy  to  his  efforts. 
That  is  his  honest  contempt  for  money.  He  is  no  cheap 
grafter.  It  was  curious  to  watch  the  attitude  of  the 
newspaper  men  who  were  assigned  to  cover  Ledoux  grad- 
ually change  from  cynical  suspicion  to  something  approach- 
ing tolerance.  Almost  without  exception,  they  began  with 
the  assumption  that  he  was  "on  the  make"  and  searched, 
unsuccessfully,  for  any  possible  source  of  graft.  Then  they 
gradually  fell  under  the  spell  of  his  undoubted  personal 
charm  and  when  one  old  headquarters  man  finally  re- 
marked, "He  may  be  cookoo,  all  right,  but  he's  no  crook," 
there  was  general  agreement. 

It  is  understood  that  Ledoux  is  a  follower  of  Abdul  Bahai. 
His  beliefs,  as  explained  to  the  writer  one  evening,  seemed 
to  be  a  fusion  of  the  tenets  of  that  cult  and  theosophy. 
He  is  fond  of  telling  about  the  four  planes  in  which  hu- 
manity is  situated- — the  physical,  the  mental,  the  spiritual, 
and  the  Fourth  Dimensional  Plane.  He  himself,  as  he 
admits,  has  reached  the  last  named,  "although  it  requires 
more  skill  and  effort  to  achieve  that  than  to  become  a  great 
musician."  He  said,  too,  that  he  was  in  constant  touch 
with  the  "Universal  Consciousness."  "You  know,  of  course, 
that  thought  travels  at  the  rate  of  750,000  miles  a  second? 
Well,  seven  years  ago  the  'Universal  Consciousness'  told  me 
every  detail  of  what  is  happening  to  me  today,"  and  he 
went  on  to  reveal  that  his  mission  was  to  "change  human 
nature."  It  was  suggested  that  that  was  a  rather  large 
contract,  but  he  insisted  that  it  could  and  would  be  done, 
if  not  in  fifty,  then  in  a  hundred  years. 

Urbain  Ledoux  may  be  a  poet,  a  musician,  a  mystic,  but 
he  is  not  a  prophet — of  labor. 
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The  Musical  Season  Under  Way 

At  the  Metropolitan — Frieda  Hemj^el  Sings  for  The  Children's  Village 

By  Charles  Henry  Meltzer 


IN  years  to  come  we  may  look  back  with  wonder  to  the 
strange  fact  that  a  great  New  York  opera  house,  built 
with  the  money  of  Americans,  to  please  Americans, 
should  have  reopened  in  conditions  such  as  those  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan  a 
week  ago.  For  all  the  significance,  of  an  artistic  kind,  the 
opening  had  to  the  average  American,  the  event  might 
have  occurred  in  some  Italian  city.  The  work  selected  for 
performance  on  the  occasion  was  "Traviata,"  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  Italianism.  The  three  principals  concerned  were 
all  Italian.  The  management,  the  conductor,  and  the  lan- 
guage sung  were 
equally  Italian. 
Americans,  h  o  w- 
ever,  paid  to  hear 
the  agreeable 
tones  produced  by 
Galli-Curci,  Gigli, 
de  Luca,  and  the 
rest.  Some  hun- 
dreds paid  three 
dollars,  plus  the 
war  tax,  to  stand 
up  and  listen. 

Shorn  though  it 
was  of  a  now  van- 
ished   spell — t  h  e 
voice    of    the    re- 
gretted  and   long 
popular  Caruso — 
the  opening  drew 
as  great  a  crowd 
as     ever.      There 
was    little   to   ex- 
cite   one    in    the 
opera    or,    except 
now  and  then,  in 
the    achievements 
of     its     interpre- 
ters.    But  the  performance  as  a  whole  was  quite  content- 
ing.    And  what  was  lacking  in  sensational  forms  of  artis- 
try was  well  atoned  for  by  a  good  all-round  performance. 
Mr.   Gatti-Casazza  did  not  rack  his  brains  much  to  ar- 
range some  of  the  other  bills  presented  in  the  first  week  of 
his  fourteenth  New  York  season.     We  had  another  taste 
of  "Lohengrin"   (in  English),  with  Florence  Easton,  Mar- 
garete    Matzenauer,    Clarence    Whitehill,    and    Sembach    in 
the  five  more  important  roles;  "Lucia,"  with  Galli-Curci  as 
the  heroine;   "Tosca,"  with  Geraldine  Farrar  in  the  title- 
part,    and    the    unrivalled    Scotti    as    the    sadic    Scarpia; 
"Faust,"    as    a    Saturday    night    offering,    with    Florence 
Easton,  Chamlee,  Rothier,  and  de  Luca.  On  Saturday  after- 
noon, taking  time  well  by   the  forelock,   the  management 
produced  "Die  Todte  Stadt,"  of  the  young  Viennese,  Korn- 
gold — in  German.     Of  this  I  shall  say  more  another  day. 

The  impression  left  on  most  mindb  by  the  first  five  or 
six  performances  was  more  than  pleasing.  Not  quite  as 
deep,  perhaps,  as  in  some  bygone  years.  But  good  enough 
to  make  us  hope  that,  five  months  hence,  the  season  will 
have  done  our  opera  credit  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
chief  addition  to  the  singers  at  the  Metropolitan  so  far 
heard  is  Mme.  Galli-Curci.  Her  merits  and  her  flaws  have 
been  familiar  to  New  York  for  several  seasons.  When  at 
its  best  her  voice  is  liquid  as  a  lark's.  But  it  is  not  a  very 
strong  or  brilliant  voice,  and  its  possessor  sometimes  flats. 


House  built  by  boys  of  The  Children's  Village 


Now  that  Caruso  is  no  longer  here  to  thrill  us  with  his 
tones,  the  Metropolitan  will  have  to  readjust  itself  to  a 
new  state  of  things.  It  might  do  wisely  to  appeal  more  than 
in  former  years  to  that  great  public  which  is  hungry  to 
hear  opera,  but  which  is  not  wealthy.  "Grand"  opera  might 
be  an  uplifting  influence.  But  it  can  hardly  be  that  at  the 
uplifted  prices.  The  cost  of  standing  room  was  far  too 
high  already.  And  the  new  charge  may  be  objected  to  by 
many.  Some  day — and,  I  believe,  in  the  near  future — we 
shall  be  privileged  to  have  a  really  popular  and  fair-priced 
lyric    theatre.      With    fewer    stars,    maybe,    than    at    the 

Metropolitan,  but 
I        with    a    company 
as  good  and  even 
better    than     one 
finds  in  most  big 
opera    houses    in 
Europe.     There 
have  been  echoes 
for     some    time 
past    of    new    ef- 
forts to  encourage 
lyric   drama,  and 
incidentally  a  na- 
tional    school     of 
opera.     They  are 
dreaming,   p  1  a  n- 
ning,   working   in 
Chicago     and     in 
many  other  cities. 
One  of  the  most 
fascinating     and 
successful      func- 
tions of  the  pres- 
ent    season     was 
the    song    recital 
given    by    Frieda 
Hempel,    the    fa- 
vorite soprano,  at 
Carnegie   Hall  for  the  benefit   of   The   Children's  Village, 
an  institution  founded,  under  the  name  of  the  New  York 
Juvenile    Asylum,    about    seventy    years    ago,    as    a    model 
school  for  the  reform  and  training  upon  human  lines  of 
delinquent   children.     The   purposes   of  this   charity  might 
of  themselves  have  enlisted  sympathy.     The  cooperation  of 
Mme.   Hempel  did  wonders  to  give  concrete  shape  to  the 
expression  of  that  sympathy.     At  the  recital  in  question 
Mme.  Hempel  (who  was  in  perfect  voice)  sang  many  songs, 
ranging  in  style  from  the  "Deh  vieni  non  tardar"  of  Mo- 
zart to  four  eloquent  examples  of  Grieg,  the  well-known 
"Carnival   of  Venice"   air   with   variations   of   Benedict,   a 
group    of    old-fashioiied    and    lovely    melodies    by    Farley, 
Reger,  and  others,  and  ending  with  a  vocal  arrangement  of 
the  "Blue  Danube"  waltz. 

One  of  the  great  moments  of  the  evening  came  with  Mme. 
Hempel's  singing  of  the  long  popular  "By  the  Waters  of 
Minnetonka."  Another,  which  earned  two  encores,  was  her 
interpretation  of  Farley's  witching  song,  "The  Night 
Wind."  Mr.  Coenrad  Van  Bos  assisted  Mme.  Hempel  at 
the  piano  with  his  accustomed  skill,  and  the  net  result  of 
the  recital  was  the  addition  of  $7,000  to  the  treasury  of 
The  Children's  Village. 

Among  other  concerts  of  the  week  that  deserve  mention 
here  were  the  recitals  of  John  Powell,  Francis  Rogers,  and 
Reinald  Werrenrath,  which  won  them  new  admirers. 
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New  Books  and  Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Fifty  yEARS  a  Journalist,  by  Mel- 
ville E.  Stone.   Doubleday,  Page. 

Lively  recollections  of  men  and 
events  by  the  man  who  built  up  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  Briary-Bush,  a  novel  by  Floyd 
Dell.     Knopf. 

Not  that  I'd  say  a  word  to  preju- 
dice the  radicals  against  this  book, 
but  it's  about  marriage,  and  does 
not  end  unhappily. 

Plum  Pudding,  by  Christopher 
Morley.     Doubleday,  Page. 

A  pleasant  book  of  essays  about 
books  and  eating-places  and  other 
odder  things.  Appropriate  and 
charming  illustrations  by  Walter 
Jack  Duncan. 

Paris  Days  and  London  Nights,  by 
Alice  and  Milton  Snyder.  Dut- 
ton. 

Letters  written  in  1918  between 
an  American  newspaper  man  in 
London  and  his  wife  in  Paris. 

More  Trivia,  by  Logan  Pearsall 
Smith.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
Fables — or  epigrams.  As  the  old 
lady  complained  of  the  dictionary, 
the  stories  in  this  book  are  very 
short. 


IT  was  many  a  year  ego  when  I 
clipped  "Richard  Cory"  from  a 
paper  or  magazine,  remarking  to  my- 
self, "Here  is  a  poem!"  And  now,  since 
the  verses  appear  in  the  newly  pub- 
lished "Collected  Poems"  (Macmillan) 
of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  they 
may  be  reprinted  again: 

RICHAP.D  CORY 

Whenever  Richard  Cory  went  down  town. 

We    people   on    the    pavement   looked   at 
him ; 
He  was  a  gentleman  from  soIp  to  crown. 

Clean  favored,  and  imperially  slim. 

And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed. 

And    he    was    always    human    when    lie 
talked ; 
But  still  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said, 
"Good   morning."   and   he   glittered  when 
he  walked. 

And  he  was  rich — yes.  richer  than  a  king — 
And  admirably  schooled  in  every  grace; 

In  fine,  we  thougl'.t  that  he  was  everything 
To  make  us  wish  that  we  were  in  his 
place. 

So  on  we  worked,  and  waited  for  the  light. 

And  went  without  the  meat,  and  cursed 

the  bread ; 

And  Richard  Cory,  one  calm  summer  night. 

Went  home  and  put  a  bullet  through  his 

head. 

Sweet  and  soothing  are  the  uses  of 
satire.  Max  Beerbohm  laughs  genially 
and  merrily  at  the  Russians  whom  he 
reads  "in  the  original  Gibrisch."  The 
South  Seas  are  sentimentalized  about, 
and  spoiled  for  the  prospective  trav- 
eler, until  Dr.  Traprock  blows  up  the 


whole  South  Sea  school  and  clears  the 
air  with  "The  Cruise  of  the  Kawa." 
Christopher  Morley,  in  his  new  book, 
riddles  with  gentle  sarcasm  the  "Salute 
to  Evelyn  Scott"  utterance  of  Sinclair 
Lewis — perhaps,  if  we  except  the  blurb 
on  the  cover  of  "Three  Soldiers,"  the 
silliest  single  remark  about  a  book  for 
the  past  year.  The  Cubist  English  em- 
ployed in  "Erik  Dorn"  is  treated  seri- 
ously by  critics  and  discussed  fever- 
ishly by  flappers,  until  Don  Marquis 
turns  ridicule  upon  it  and  shoots  it  full 
of  holes,  in  his  recent  skit,  "A  Modern 
Heroine."  And  now  comes  a  gentle- 
man in  the  Boston  Globe  who  speaks  of 
spending  a  pleasant  autumn  evening, 
with  a  pipe  and  plenty  of  tobacco,  sit- 
ting before  an  open  fire,  and  reading 
"some  magnificent  tale — say  'Three 
Soldiers'  by  Dos  Passos."  That  would 
indeed  be  a  merry  evening!  And  the 
next  day  we  can  imagine  the  writer  in 
the  Globe  would  say,  "This  is  a  fine, 
bright,  November  day!  What  shall  we 
do  for  pleasure?  Ah,  I  have  it!  We'll 
get  into  the  ambulance  and  ride  down 
and  spend  the  morning  at  the  morgue." 

Five  authors,  on  a  hot  August  day, 
are  relating  the  plots  of  the  Christ- 
mas stories  they  are  writing.  This  is 
in  Christopher  Morley's  "Plum  Pud- 
ding" (Doubleday).  Here  is  one  of  the 
plots: 

"Big  New  York  department  store. 
Beautiful  dark-haired  salesgirl  at  the 
silk  stocking  counter.  Her  slender 
form  trembles  with  fatigue,  but  she 
greets  all  customers  with  a  brave, 
sweet  courtesy.  Awful  crush,  every 
one  buying  silk  stockings.  Kindly 
floorwalker,  sees  she  is  overtaxed,  sug- 
gests she  leave  early.  Dai'k  girl  re- 
fuses: says  she  must  be  faithful  to  the 
Christmas  spirit;  moreover  she  daren't 
face  the  evening  battle  on  the  subway. 
Handsome  man  comes  to  the  counter 
to  buy.  Suddenly  a  scream,  a  thud, 
horrified  outcries.  Hold  back  the 
crowd !  Call  a  physician !  No  good ; 
handsome  man,  dead,  murdered.  Dark- 
haired  gii'l,  still  holding  the  fatal  hat- 
pin, taken  in  custody,  crying  hysteri- 
cally, 'When  he  gave  me  his  name  I 
couldn't  help  it.  He's  the  one  who  has 
caused  all  the  trouble!'  Floorwalker 
reverently  covers  the  body  with  a 
cloth,  then  looks  at  the  name  on  the 
sales  slip.  'Gosh,'  he  cries,  aghast,  'it's 
Coles  Phillips!'" 

A  great  many  books  are  written 
about  Japan,  and  a  reader  need  not  be 
blase  if  he  picks  up  a  new  one  with 
little  hope  of  finding  anything  novel  or 
entertaining.  So  it  was  with  some 
surprise,  at  the  end  of  a  long  evening 
with  new  books,  that  I  found  myself 
reading  Julian  Street's  "Mysterious 
Japan"  (Doubleday)  with  increasing 
pleasure  and  amusement.  Mr.  Street's 
book  is  easy  reading;  it  is  svmpathetic, 
humorous.  He  discusses  the  costumes 
and  the  earthquakes;  the  peculiar  Or- 
iental mind;  the  women  of  Japan;  the 
national  drink  and  the  mild  and  re- 
fined intoxication  it  causes — a  good 
story,  here,   about  the  polite  Japanese 


sake  drinker  and  his  gift  of  the  rice- 
ball;  about  geishas  and  about  states- 
men. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  sea-cupersti- 
tions  (it  is  called  "Not  in  the  Al- 
manac") in  H.  M.  Tomlinson's  "Lon- 
don River"  (Knopf)  and  naturally  it 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  that 
thoroughly  attractive  book.  The  writer 
speaks  of  a  ship's  doctor:  "When  he 
is  home  again  we  go  to  the  British 
Museum.  He  always  takes  me  there. 
It  is  one  of  his  weaknesses.  I  invited 
him,  when  last  we  were  there,  to  let  us 
search  out  a  certain  exhibit  about  which 
curious  stories  are  whispered.  'No  you 
don't,'  he  exclaimed  peremptorily.  He 
gave  me  no  argument,  but  I  gathered 
that  it  is  very  well  to  be  funny  about 
such  coincidences,  yet  that  one  never 
certainly  knows,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  regard  the  unexplored  dark  with  a 
well-simulated  respect  till  one  can  see 
through  it."  Mr.  Tomlinson  certainly 
arouses  my  curiosity.  What  were  the 
"curious  stories"  about  the  exhibit  in 
the  Museum?  But  he  leaves  me  in  the 
dark. 

In  making  his  choice  for  "Selected 
Stories  from  Kipling"  (Doubleday) 
William  Lyon  Phelps  has  taken  one  of 
the  best  of  the  stories  of  England,  "An 
Habitation  Enforced";  that  best  of 
dream  stories,  "The  Brushwood  Boy"; 
the  best  of  his  animal  stories,  "Rikki- 
Tikki-Tavi";  two  of  the  finest  of  the 
"Soldiers  Three"  series,  "The  Courting 
of  Dinah  Shadd"  and  "The  Incarna- 
tion of  Krishna  Mulvaney";  the  best 
of  the  stories  of  the  relations  between 
Englishmen  and  the  natives  of  India, 
"Without  Benefit  of  Clergy";  the  best 
of  all  his  stories  about  boys,  "The 
Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  and  what 
many  critics  would  say  is  the  best  of 
all  Kipling  stories,  "The  Man  Who 
Would  Be  King."  There  are  still 
others — the  total  number  is  thirteen — 
but  the  ones  I  have  named  shov/  that 
this  book  is  indeed  the  cream  of  Kip- 
ling. The  choice  is  beyond  praise.  We 
must  all  miss  something,  and  I  miss 
the  finest  of  his  horror  stories,  "The 
Mark  of  the  Beast."  No  better  essay 
on  Kipling  has  been  written  than  Mr. 
Phelps's  introduction  to  this  book.  In 
one  place  he  points  out  that  Kipling  is 
always  well  ahead  of  the  fashion. 
"Had  he  written  'They'  in  1919  he 
would  have  been  in  the  mode.  But  at 
the  time  he  wrote  it  he  was  doing 
pioneer  work.  In  other  words,  he  is  al- 
ways original." 

Walter  George  Bell's  "More  About 
Unknown  London"  (Lane)  is  sure  to 
attract  the  reader  who  loves  to  explore 
old  corners  of  the  city  as  well  as  the 
antiquarian  and  literary  historian. 
Anne  Boleyn's  letter  from  the  Tower  to 
Heni'y  VIII  is  reproduced  in  facsimile, 
and  discussed.  Hei'e  are  pictures  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith's  last  home,  a  chap- 
tev  on  the  cries  of  old  London,  stories 
from  old  tombstones,  and  a  dozen  other 
chapters  by  the  author  of  four  books  of 
great  interest,  all  about  the  same  city. 
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Book  Reviews 

Mr.  Russell  in  Quest  of 
the  Mind 

The  Analysis  of  Mind.  By  Bertrand 
Russell.  New  York :  The  Macmillau 
Company. 

MR.  RUSSELL'S  present  volume  is 
complementary  to  his  Lowell  Lec- 
tures of  1914  on  "Our  Knowledge  of 
the  External  World  as  a  Field  for 
Scientific  Methods  in  Philosophy."  He 
applies  a  similar  type  of  analysis  to 
what  an  older  phraseology  would  have 
called  the  inner  woi-ld;  he  inquires 
what,  if  anything,  there  is  in  our  ex- 
perience that  can  be  described  as 
"mental"  or  "physical,"  and  how  it  is 
related  to  physical  objects.  In  dealin>^ 
with  these  questions  Mr.  Russell  re- 
views a  number  of  more  or  less  new 
theories,  about  most  of  which  con- 
troversy has  of  late  furiously  raged  in 
British  and  American  philosophy  and 
psychology.  Among  these  are  James's 
denial  that  "consciousness"  exists;  the 
American  form  of  neorealism  which  has 
developed,  in  part,  out  of  James's  later 
doctrine;  behavioristic  psychology; 
psycho-analysis;  and  Semon's  concep- 
tion of  organic  memory.  Part  of  each 
of  these  Mr.  Russell  rejects,  part  he 
retains  and  combines  with  the  others 
into  an  essentially  novel  synthesis, 
which  seems  to  him  the  legitimate 
residual  outcome  of  contemporary  re- 
flection on  the  problems  with  which  he 
is  concerned. 

His  principal  contention  is  that  "the 
distinction  between  mind  and  body  is 
not  so  fundamental  as  is  commonly 
supposed,"  that,  indeed,  the  sharp  divi- 
sion of  all  things  into  "mental"  and 
"physical"  cannot  be  allowed  "as  meta- 
physically valid."  Mind  and  matter 
are,  as  James  maintained,  merely  va- 
rieties of  a  single  "neutral  stuff"  out 
of  which  the  world  as  we  know  it  is 
constructed;  and  they  are  not  even  mu- 
tually exclusive  varieties,  for  "the  phy- 
sical and  the  psychical  can  overlap." 
The  book  is  thus  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  a  tendency  much  in  fashion  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  time — the  tend- 
ency to  blur,  if  not  to  obliterate,  the 
traditional  psycho-physical  dualism. 
TTie  contention  is  manifestly  important 
if  true.  But  the  reasonings  by  which 
Mr.  Russell  supports  it  seem  to  the 
present  reviewer  to  leave  a  good  deal 
to  be  desired,  with  respect  both  to  ade- 
quacy and  to  consistency. 

One  side  of  the  argument  for  the 
merging  of  the  physical  and  the  psy- 
chical consists  in  the  elimination,  as 
simply  non-existent,  of  certain  supposed 
realities  which,  if  they  did  exist,  would 
doubtless  be  describable  as  "mental." 
"Consciousness,"  in  the  sense  which  the 
word  had  in  James's  famous  essay,  is 
rejected,  chiefly  for  the  reasons  given 
by  James;  the  psychical  "subject"  is 
pronounced  "a  logical  fiction,  like  ma- 
thematical points;"  and  even  the  notion 
of  "mental  activity,"  to  which  some  of 
the  English  neo-realists  have  clung,  is 


dismissed  as  corresponding  to  nothing 
that  can  be  found  in  experience.  All 
the  entities  previously  classed  as  men- 
tal are  either  imaginary  or  are  reduc- 
ible to  "content,"  which  in  the  last  an- 
alysis "consists  wholly  of  sensations 
and  images."  Is  there,  however,  any- 
thing irreducibly  non-physical  about 
even  these? 

Mr.  Russell's  answer  to  this  question 
is  based  upon  a  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  "physical  object"  which  was 
outlined  in  the  Lowell  Lectures,  but  is 
amplified  here.  Common  sense,  and 
some  realistic  philosophers,  assume  that 
when  (for  example)  several  persons 
look  at  what  is  called  a  round  table, 
there  is  one  "real  table,"  which  is  not 
strictly  identical  in  shape  and  texture 
with  the  perceived  tables  of  the  ob- 
servers, and  is  at  a  place  other  than 
the  places  occupied  by  the  observers; 
but  that  this  central  table  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  all  their  differing  per- 
ceptions, the  differences  being  explained 
mainly  by  the  laws  of  optics.  This 
view  Mr.  Russell  rejects;  though  nat- 
ural "it  was  mistaken  to  regard  the 
'real'  table  as  the  common  cause  of  all 
the  appearances,"  since  "the  notion  of 
'cause'  is  not  so  reliable  as  to  allow  us 
to  infer  the  existence  of  something  that, 
by  its  very  nature,  can  never  be  ob- 
served." For  Mr.  Russell  the  only 
"physical  object"  is  simply  the  whole 
collection  of  so-called  "aopearances," 
having  diverse  shapes  and  situated  at 
the  points  occupied  by  the  observers. 
There  is  no  single  "real  object"  over 
and  above  the  appearances.  An  ap- 
pearance is  "actually  part"  of  the  ob- 
ject, "in  the  sense  in  which  a  man  is 
part  of  the  human  race,"  and  "the" 
object  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  these 
parts.  This,  so  far,  may  sound  like  an 
almost  Humian  subjectivism.  But  Mr. 
RusseH  hastens  to  add  that  by  "appear- 
ance" he  does  not  "mean  anything  that 
must  'appear'  to  somebody;"  he  in- 
cludes under  the  term  unperceived 
"aspects"  of  the  object — what  would 
ordinarily  be  called  its  effects — at 
points  where  there  do  not  happen  to 
be  any  sentient  obsei*vers.  In  fact, 
there  must,  it  would  seem,  be  an  "ap- 
pearance" or  "aspect"  of  every  object 
at  every  point  in  space.  In  this  way 
the  table  which  I  usually  suppose  to  be 
in  the  middle  of  my  room  is  distributed 
by  Mr.  Russell  throughout  the  uni- 
verse; "parts"  of  it  exist  everywhere 
except  (apparently)  in  the  middle  of 
my  room. 

When  the  notion  of  a  physical  object 
has  thus  been  broken  up — or  down — it 
becomes  possible  to  regard  sensations 
as  "physical;"  they  are  simply  one 
species  of  those  "appearances"  of  which 
the  material  world  is  composed,  and 
may  therefore  be  described  as  the  "in- 
tersection of  mind  and  matter."  Thev 
are,  specifically,  that  class  of  "aspects" 
of  objects  which  exist  at  places  where 
there  are  brains  and  nervous  systems 
in  living  organisms.  Unfortunately, 
this  way  of  thinking  is  so  little  con- 
genial to  the  human  mind  that  Mr. 
Russell  himself  appears  unable  to  ad- 
here to  it  for  even  a  few  pages  at  a 


time.  We  find  him,  for  example,  ex- 
plaining illusions  and  "irregular  ap- 
pearances" as  "due  to  the  distorting 
effects  of  the  medium  intervening  be- 
tween the  object"  and  the  place  where 
the  illusory  appearance  occurs,  and  ob- 
serving that  "as  we  approach  nearer  to 
the  object"  these  effects  grow  less.  But 
such  an  explanation  is  obviously  incon- 
sistent in  more  than  one  way  with  the 
proposed  definition  of  a  "physical  ob- 
ject," for  (a)  if  that  definition  is  ac- 
cepted, we  can  no  longer  speak  of  the 
"place  where  the  object  is."  It  is,  or 
rather  its  "parts"  are,  in  innumerable 
places,  (b)  Consequently,  no  one  "ap- 
pearance" can  be  "nearer  to  the  object" 
than  another.  If  mankind  were  equal- 
ly, or  even  promiscuously,  scattered 
through  space,  we  should  hardly  speak 
of  one  man  as  "nearer  to  the  human 
race"  than  another,  (c)  For  like  rea- 
sons, there  can  he  no  "intervening  me- 
dium." And  (d)  if  there  were,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  could,  on  Mr. 
Russell's  principles,  have  any  "distort- 
ing effects."  For  if  "the  notion  of 
'cause'  is  not  so  reliable"  that  we  are 
entitled  to  use  it  to  infer  the  existence 
of  a  "central"  object  as  the  cause  of 
the  occurrence  and  of  the  similarity  of 
the  appearances,  how  can  it  be  used  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  "distorting 
medium"  as  the  cause  of  the  differevce, 
in  the  appearances?  If  Mr.  Russell  is 
intentionally  alternating  here  between 
his  own  conception  of  a  physical  object 
and  that  of  common  sense  or  ordinary 
physics,  it  must  still  be  said  that  the 
shifts  are  very  frequent,  sudden,  and 
insufficiently  intimated  to  the  reader; 
and  that  it  is  not  apparent  that  the 
argument  as  a  whole  could  proceed  at 
all  without  the  aid  of  these  notions  in- 
congruous with  the  author's  professed 
position.  Yet  it  is  upon  these  wavering 
reasonings  that  the  identification  of 
sensations  with  physical  objects  de- 
pends. 

"Images,"  meanwhile,  prove  highly 
resistant  even  to  Mr.  Russell's  solvents. 
Far  as  he  is  disposed  to  go  with  the 
behaviorists,  he  finds  wholly  uncon- 
vincing  their  attempt  to  reduce  images 
to  some  kind  of  bodily  behavior.  Nor 
will  the  argument  which  is  supposed  to 
give  sensations  a  physical  status  serve 
here.  A  mental  image,  we  are  told, 
"cannot  be  thrust  into  the  world  of 
physics,"  for  it  "contradicts  all  the 
usual  physical  laws."  It  is  to  be  "re- 
garded as  an  event  in  me,  not  as 
having  that  position  in  the  orderly 
happenings  of  the  public  world  that 
belongs  to  sensations."  Again:  "image?, 
which  belong  to  psychology,  are  not 
included  among  the  aspects  which  con- 
stitute a  physical  thing  or  piece  of 
matter."  The  whole  story  about  im- 
ages, as  Mr.  Russell  tells  it,  is  too 
complex  to  be  adequately  discussed 
here;  but  in  the  final  outcome  this  class 
of  "psychical"  entities  remains  separ- 
ated by  a  tolerably  wide  gulf  from 
"physical  objects,"  as  the  latter  are 
conceived  either  by  common  sense  or 
by  Mr.  Russell. 

The  supposed  unification  of  the  two 
worlds,  moreover,  suddenly  assumes  at 
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the  end  the  aspect  of  a  I'eduction  rather 
of  the  physical  to  the  mental  than  of 
the  mental  to  the  physical,  or  of  either 
to  a  genuinely  "neutral"  tertium  quid. 
For  the  only  "appearances"  of  matter 
which  are  empirically  verifiable,  Mr. 
Russell  observes,  are  those  given  in 
sensation.  Consequently,  "physics,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  an  empirical  science,  not 
a  logical  phantasy,  is  concerned  with 
particulars  of  just  the  same  sort  as 
those  which  psychology  considers  under 
the  name  of  sensations."  The  curi- 
ously unstable  equilibrium  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's doctrine,  the  tendency  of  his  real- 
ism to  topple  upon  the  brink  of  ideal- 
ism, is  strikingly  ilustrated  by  the 
concluding  words  of  the  volume:  "Ail 
our  data,  both  in  physics  and  psychol- 
ogy, are  subject  to  psychological  causal 
laws;  but  physical  causal  laws,  strictly 
speaking,  can  only  be  stated  in  terms 
of  matter,  which  is  both  inferred  and 
constructed,  never  a  datum.  In  this 
respect  psychology  is  nearer  to  what 
actually  exists." 

Arthur  0.  Lovejoy 

Why  American  Settlers 
Came  to  Oregon 

OpENIXG      a      HiGnWAT      TO      THE      PACIFIC, 

1S38-184G.  By  .Tames  Christy  Bell.  Jr. 
New  York  :  Longmans  Green  &  Com- 
pany. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  admirable  series 
of  Studies  in  History,  Economics 
and  Public  Law,  edited  by  the  faculty 
of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  subject  of  the  present 
essay  is  Oregon,  at  first  glance  most 
unpromising,  not  because  it  is  lacking 
in  interest  (on  the  contrary  it  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  dramatic  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States), 
but  because  it  has  been  discussed  so 
often  and  apparently  so  exhaustively 
that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  anything 
left  that  might  usefully  be  said.  Dr. 
Bell  discovered,  however,  uhat  one 
angle,  and  that  a  very  important  one, 
had  been  overlooked.  During  the  last 
half  century  and  more,  writers  of 
greater  or  less  judgment  and  impar- 
tiality have  published  their  views  as 
to  how  and  when  the  Oregon  country 
was  discovered,  as  to  the  relations  of 
British  and  American  fur  traders  on 
the  Columbia,  as  to  the  diplomatic  con- 
troversy, and,  above  all,  as  to  whether 
or  not  Marcus  Whitman  saved  Oregon. 
Dr.  Bell  does  not  ignore  these  phases 
of  his  subject,  but  he  studies  them,  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  exploration  or 
fur-trading  or  diplomacy  or  mission- 
ary enterprise,  but  rather  from  that 
of  social  and  economic  forces.  His 
monograph  deals  with  this  one  definite 
aspect  of  Western  expansion — how,  and 
above  all  why,  American  settlers  came 
to  Oregon.  It  takes  up  the  "hopes  and 
fears  and  ideas  of  a  definite  and,  in  its 
way,  articulate  group  of  the  American 
community — that  body  of  farmers  and 
mechanics  in  whose  families  the  tra- 
dition of  westward  migration  was  im- 
bedded through  several  generations 
after  their  first  coming  to  the  Vir- 
ginia     mountains."       These      pioneers 


Avere  sober,  hard-headed,  industrious 
people,  fairly  well-off  in  their  homes 
along  the  Mississippi,  but  they  were 
confronted  with  certain  difficulties,  the 
most  serious  of  which  was  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  market  for  their  produce. 
They  must  move  somewhere.  No  spot 
in  the  midcontinental  area  seemed  to 
offer  a  solution,  but  they  saw,  or  be- 
lieved they  saw,  the  answer  to  their 
dreams  in  far-off  Oregon.  This  idea 
seized  the  imagination  of  a  few  pion- 
eers, who  undertook  to  translate  their 
desires  into  action.  These  pioneers 
"opened  a  road  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast — the 
preface  to  tei'ritorial  expansion — be- 
cause they  wished  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits from  its  geographical  position  in 
opening  a  new  market  for  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  because  they  could 
not  await  but  must  have  a  hand  in 
making  their  own  destiny.  The  agita- 
tion for  expansion,  however,  soon  out- 
ran the  plan,  became  frantic,  went  off 
to  war;  the  side-show  as  usual  at- 
tracted the  crowd,  and  behold,  the 
United  States  gained  a  continent  be- 
fore its  farmers  won  a  stable  market 
for  their  produce."  Dr.  Bell  has  very 
cleverly  and  effectively  marshalled  the 
evidence  in  support  of  his  thesis,  evi- 
dence which  had  to  be  dug  out  of  scat- 
tered and  not  easily  accessible  sources. 
Altogether  his  work  is  a  contribution 
of  real  value  to  this  history  of  Western 
expansion. 

Although  Dr.  Bell's  woi*k  is  gener- 
ally quite  accurate,  one  notes  a  few 
minor  slips,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  fur  trade.  For  instance,  on 
page  18,  and  again  on  page  46,  he  says 
that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with 
a  single  exception,  had  never  left  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  His  single  ex- 
ception is  no  doubt  Samuel  Hearne, 
whose  journal  of  his  journey  to  the 
Coppermine  has  lately  been  repub- 
lished by  the  Champlain  Society.  He 
overlooks,  however,  the  equally  impor- 
tant journeys  of  Henry  Kellsey  to  the 
Saskatchewan  in  1690  and  of  Anthony 
Hendry  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  same 
river  in  1754-5.  The  statement  at  the 
foot  of  page  47  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  "kept  its  rivers  tightly  closed 
to  the  goods  of  the  Nor'westers"  seems 
to  conflict  with  the  next  sentence,  "nor 
did  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ever 
try  to  enforce  their  monopoly  against 
the  Nor'westers."  The  footnote  to 
page  48,  based  upon  the  unreliable  tes- 
timony of  Beckles  Willson's  "The  Great 
Company,"  is  altogether  inaccurate. 
Fort  William  (page  49)  was  built  in 
1801,  not  1813.  The  statement  on  the 
same  page  that  "the  Governor  General 
of  Canada,  being  friendly  to  the  power- 
ful fur  merchants  of  the  Northwest 
Company  who  resided  in  his  capital, 
refused  military  support  to  Lord  Sel- 
kirk," is  scarcely  correct.  The  Gov- 
ernor General  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  sanction  military  support  to 
a  private  individual  engaged  in  a  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Nor  did  the  fur  mer- 
chants live  in  the  then  capital,  which 
was  Quebec.  Their  homes  were  for  the 
most  part  in  Montreal. 


The  Interchurch  Commis- 
sion  in  the   Lists  Again 

Public  Opinion  and  the  Steel  Strike. 
The  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the 
Interchurch   World   Movement. 

THE  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  which, 
in  August,  1920,  published  the  "Report 
on  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919,"  has  issued 
a  supplementary  report  of  the  investi- 
gators, entitled  "Public  Opinion  and 
The  Steel  Strike,"  as  a  verification  of 
the  previous  report  and  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  indictment  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  associated  companies. 
The  investigators  primarily  responsible 
for  the  supplementary  volume  are 
George  Soule,  David  J.  Saposs,  Marion 
D.  Savage,  Robert  Littell,  M.  K.  Wise- 
heart,  and  Heber  Blankenhorn,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Commission. 

In  this  volume  little  is  said  of  the 
demands  of  the  strikers,  or  of  the  so- 
cial desirability  of  unionizing  the  steel 
workers,  or  of  the  policy  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  this  regard.  Much  is 
made  of  certain  features  of  the  strike, 
especially  the  employers'  use  of  spies, 
the  unfriendliness  of  the  Pittsburgh 
press,  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of 
the  pulpit,  the  suppression  of  free 
speech  and  assembly,  and  numerous  in- 
stances of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the 
local  police,  the  State  Constabulary, 
and  the  deputy  sheriffs.  The  main 
thesis  appears  to  be  that  because  of  a 
conspiracy  of  misrepresentation  and 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  its  friends,  American 
public  opinion  is  not  yet  informed  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  dispute  or  the 
measures  that  were  taken  to  break  the 
strike. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  accusation 
brought  against  the  employers  is  that, 
even  in  normal  times,  they  have  a  sys- 
tem of  espionage  through  which  they 
obtain  information  about  the  men  and 
keep  in  touch  with  everything  of  im- 
portance that  goes  on  within  and  with- 
out the  works.  The  "under-cover  men," 
it  seems,  are  everywhere,  even  as  mem- 
bers and  officials  in  the  unions,  and 
their  reports  are  considered  in  the 
hiring  and  the  promotion  of  the  men, 
and  in  their  dismissal  or  blacklisting. 
But  when  a  strike  is  on,  the  spies  are 
very  active,  outside  detective  agencies 
are  employed,  and  agencies  that  pro- 
vide professional  strike-breakers — all 
of  whom  do  what  they  can  by  means 
fair  or  foul  to  weaken  the  morale  of 
the  men  and  thus  end  the  strike. 

Another  serious  count  in  the  indict- 
ment is  that  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
at  least,  freedom  of  speech  and  assem- 
bly have  been  denied,  occasionally  by 
the  public  authorities,  but  usually  by 
the  refusal  of  owners  to  allow  their 
buildings  or  vacant  lots  to  be  used  for 
union  meetings.  Then,  too.  during  the 
strike  both  large  and  small  groups  of 
laborers  were  dispersed  by  the  con- 
stabulary and  the  deputy  sheriffs; 
often  riding  into  the  crowds,  using 
clubs  and  even  firearms,  so  that  many 
strikers  and  bystanders  were  hurt  and 
some  were  killed.     Of  course,  some  lim- 
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itation  of  civil  liberties  is  necessary 
during  a  serious  strike,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  violence,  and  it  is  hard  to 
prevent  misuse  of  powrer,  especially 
after  the  troops  have  been  called  out. 
However,  from  the  evidence  presented, 
it  looks  as  if  the  authorities  in  many 
places  had  denied  the  right  of  assembly 
in  order  to  break  the  strike,  and  that 
even  before  the  strike  the  holding  of 
labor  meetings  had  been  discouraged, 
to  say  the  least.  Tlie  Report  states 
that  in  Homestead  no  labor  organiza- 
tion meetings  had  been  permitted  since 
1892. 

The  Commission  presents  a  mass  of 
evidence  to  show  that  the  press  and 
the  pulpit  of  the  steel  regions  were  for 
the  most  part  opposed  to  the  strike, 
and  in  the  absence  of  rebutting  testi- 
mony they  seem  to  prove  their  point. 
But  in  doing  so  they  have  also  shown 
that  the  Legislature,  the  courts,  the 
state  and  local  officials,  the  business 
men  of  every  kind,  the  clerks  in  stores 
and  offices,  the  artisans  of  the  towns, 
the  skilled  workers  of  the  mills,  and 
even  the  "padrones,"  "clansmen,"  and 
other  leaders  of  the  foreign  born  were 
in  the  same  boat.  This  remarkable 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania — the  farmers 
doubtless  included — -the  Commission 
appears  to  regard  as  an  indication  of 
moral  perversity  and  subjection  to  the 
prestige  and  power  of  the  dominating 
industry,  of  which  the  foreign-born, 
unskilled  workers  are  the  wage-slaves. 
"Steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  employing 
class,"  deriving  sustenance  from  the 
"subsoil  of  business  enterprise,"  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  little  sympathy  with  the 
proposed  organization  of  the  steel 
workers  and  were  only  too  ready  to 
believe  that  the  strike,  promoted  by 
radical  leaders  like  John  Fitzpatrick 
and  William  Z.  Foster,  was  revolution- 
ary in  its  character. 

But  whether  revolutionary  or  not,  the 
attempt  to  organize  the  steel  workers 
enlisted  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the 
Interchurch  Commission  and  their  in- 
vestigators from  the  start,  and  their 
reports  are  far  from  impartial  and 
judicial.  They  found  what  they  were 
looking  for.  The  evidence  which  they 
have  collected  constitutes  a  formidable 
indictment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  allied  companies,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  other  steel-pro- 
ducing States ;  yet  the  case  as  it  stands 
is  a  caricature  of  the  steel  industry, 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  employers  quite  as  mis- 
leading as  the  accounts  of  the  strike 
that  appeared  from  day  to  day  in  the 
Pittsburgh   newspapers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Interchurch 
Commission  assumes  that  there  is  only 
one  possible  view  on  the  main  issue 
involved — the  desirability  of  unioniz- 
ing all  industries  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  subjecting  them  to  a  large  measure 
of  democratic  control.  Its  judgment 
of  the  acts  and  words  of  others  is  col- 
ored throughout  by  this  assumption. 
J.  E.  LeRossignol 
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a  staff  of  literary  "expertsT^^  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest, .  helpful Jadvice.      Reaf  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received^ver" $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.^  Another^  a  busy  wife  s 
and  mother,  is  averaging  7over.|$75^aTwcek .  from 
photoplay  writing  alone,  f 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much' 
for  writers,  young  or  old."  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English ' 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our' 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer',  Library,  13  volumes:  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer',  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  workei^ ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  leaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service.^ 

150'Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  PlaaK  AJJre,, 

X^e  Home  Carrespondence  School 

Dep't.  3U4  Springfield,  Mass 


eSTABLlSHED  189T 


INCORPORATED    t©OA 


:llc«t'^MJ=Ml=l«l=Mi=««=!i=MJ=l«=li-i 


WRITE 


For  Pay  for  newspapers   and   magazines. 

Correspondents  and  story  writers  make  big 
money.  Copyright  book  telling  how  sent  FREE  by 
editor  on  request.  PRESS  REPORTING  SYNDICATE, 
973    TIMES   BLDG..    ST.    LOUIS.    MO. 
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Watch  Your  Nerves  What's 


When  you  see  red  blood  escaping  you  know 
your  vitality  is  escaping  with  it,  and  you 
promptly  stop  the  flow. 

Millions  of  people  live  on,  indifferent  to  the 
loss  of  vital  power  even  more  serious  than  the 
loss  of  blood— /Ae  LOSS 
OF  NERVE  FORCE. 

Strengthen  Your 
Nerves 

Paul  von  Boeck- 

mann,  the  noted  Ner\-e 

J     Culturist,   has  written  a 

-'    remarkable  book  (64  pages) 

■'       which  explains  the  Laws  of 

\    Nerve   Force,   and  teaches   in 

;    the  simplest  language  How  to 

Soothe,    Calm,    and    Care  for 

the  Nerves.     It  is  the  result 

of  over  20  years'  study  of 

~^   nervous  people. 

■         Send  for  this  Book  TODAY. 
If    after    reading  this 
book  you  do  not  agree 
that   it   teaches   the 
greatest  lesson  on 
Health  and  Men- 
tal    Efficiency 
.      you  have  ever 
\     had,  return 
'^flffijjr      it,  and  your 
*     money  will  be  re- 
funded at  once — plus 

the    outlay    in    postage  you 
may  have  incurred. 

A  keen  and  highly-or- 
ganized nervous  Eistem  is 
the  most  precious  gift  of 
Nature.  To  be  dull  nerved 
means  to  be  dull  brained, 
insensible  to  the  higher 
things  in  life  —  Ambition, 
Moral  Courage,  Love  and 
Mental  force.  Therefore 
care  for  your  nerves. 


What  Readers  Say 

"  I  have  nined  12  po-jnds  eince 
readicg  joBi  Ixwk.  aDd  1  feel  Eo  en- 
eigetic." 

"Toor  book  did  mere  for  me  for 
irdigeetioD  ttisa  tro  ooorses  in 
dieting." 

"Mv  heart  is  now  regular  acain  ard 
ITT  nerves  are  fine.  1  thoiighl  I  b*d 
heart  trouble,  but  it  was  eimp:y  a 
case  of  abused  nervee.'* 
"Tour  book  ba9  helped  my  nerves 
wocderfully.  I  am  steeping  so  veil, 
and  in  ibe  morning  I  feel  so  rested. " 
'•The  advice  given  in  your  book  or. 
re  axation  and  calming  of  nerves  has 
cleared  my  biai- .  Before  1  was  half 
dizzy  ait  the  time.** 
A  prominert  lawyer  in  Ansonia. 
Conn.,  says  :  **  Tour  book  savea  me 
from  a  nervous  coU^jee,  such  as  I 
bad  three  years  ago.  I  now  sleep 
Eoucdly  and  am  gaimng  weight.  I 
can  asain  do  a  real  dav's  wort.  '• 


Price  of  book  O  C  « 
is  only  .  .  .  ^OC 

(coin  or  stamps )    Address 


PAUL  VOIM    BOECKMAPMN,  R.  S. 

Studio  237,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  United  States  Life 
Insurance   Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized  1850.  Non-Participating 
PoHcies  only.  Over  Forty-five 
Million  Dollars  Paid  to  Policyhold- 
ers. 

John  P.  Muxx,  M.  D.,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Company.  Address  Home  Office,  277  Broad- 
way,   New   York    City. 


Coming 
This  Winter? 

t   Money  rates  —  up  or  down?  1 

How   about    bonds — tax   exempts  I 

and  industrials?  I 

What's  ahead  in  the  stock  market?  I 

Babson's  Reports 

Barometer  Letter — "TTie  Winter  Outlook,"     y 
answers  these  questions  and  outlines  coining 
developments  in  the  investment  world. 
W::h  this  information  you  can  see  what's 
ahecd  and  govern  yourself  accordingly. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

This  Barometer  Letter  and  booklet— "Cjetting 
the  Most  from  Your  Wone)',"  will  be  sent  to 
interested  investors  without  charge.  Clip 
out  the  Memo — nou — and  hand  it  to  your  sec- 
retary when  you  dictate  the  morning's  maiL 

Merely  atk  for  Bulletin  No.    L49 

Roger W.Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

VVeUesley  Hilb,  82,  Mass. 

(Suburb  of  Boston) 

The  Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character 

in  the  World 


iliiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


CUT  OFF  HERE 


I  MEMO  for  your  secretary 


BASiON^     RCPORTfl 


i  Write  Roger  W.  Babson,  founder  of  the  Babson 

=  Statistical    Organization, 

I  Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Mass.. 

=  as  follows:    Please   send 

=  me    Bulletin    L49  and 

=  booklet,  "Getting  tKe  Most 

=  from  Your  Monev" — gran's. 

Cuiuiuuuuiuuniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuiiniiiiii 
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DIVIDEND 


CHARTEBED   18S3 


United  States  Trust  Company  ol  New  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-47  WALL  STREET 

SLRPLLS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  115,020,679.60 


This  Company  acts  as  Executor.  Administrator.  Trustee.  Guardian.  Committee.  Court  Depositary-  and  in  all  other  recognized 
trust  capacities.  It  receives  deposits  subject  to  check  and  allows  interest  on  daily  balances.  It  holds  and  manages  securities  and 
other  property,  real  and  personai,  for  estates,  corporations  and  individuals,  and  acts  as  Trustee  under  corporate  mortgages,  and 
as  Regisuar  and  Transier  Agent  for  corporate  bonds  and  stocks. 


EDWARD  \V.  SHELDON.  President 
WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY,  First  Vice-President 
WILLIAMSO.V  PELL.   Vice-President 
WILFRED  J.  WORCESTER    Secretary 
FREDERIC  W.  ROBBERT,  Asst.  Secretary 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDVARD 


'CHARLES   A.   EDWARDS,  As5t.  Secretary 
ROBERT  S.  OSBORNE.  Asst.  Secretary 
WILLIA.M  C.   LEE.   Asst.  Secretary 
THOMAS  H.  WILSON.  Asst.  Secretary- 
WILLIA.M  G.  GREEN,  Asst.  Secretair 
ALTON  S.  KEELER.   Asst.  Secretary 

TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES 

PAYNE  WHITNEY  WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY 

EDWARD  W.  SHELDON        WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD 
CHALNCEY  KEEP  OGDEN  MILLS 


COR.NELIUS  N.  BLISS,  JR. 
HENRY  W.    DE  FOREST 
WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 

WILLIAM  SLOANE 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

129th  DIVIDEND 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  Two  Dol- 
lars and  Twenty-Five  Cents  per  share  will  be 
paid  on  Monday,  January  16,  1922,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday,  December  20,   1921. 

H.    BLAIR-SMITH,    Treasurer. 

Inventions  Wanted.     Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  128, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LITERARY    SERVICE 

for  SPEAKERS,  WRITERS,  LECTURERS 

We  prepare  special  articles  and  material  for  speeches,  de- 
bates, lectures.  Manuscripts  expertly  revised.  Herald 
PCBLICITT  Sebyice,   40  4  Bristol  Bldg.,  New  York. 


TABLETS 


BRONZE 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  'Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24)  556  "W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


A  Story  of  Whitman  and 
His  World 

[The  Answerer.   Bv   Grant  Overton.  New 
York  :  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company. 

THE  ANSWERER"  is  a  story  of 
uncommon  quality,  a  fine  and  re- 
sponsible piece  of  work.  Here  is  a 
novel  by  a  story-teller  of  the  younger 
American  generation  which  owes  noth- 
ing, or  as  little  as  possible,  to  foreign 
influences,  and  is  by  no  means  content 
to  join  a  domestic  chorus.  It  reassures 
us  that  in  accepting,  as  we  are  exhorted 
to  do,  the  "young  America"  of  litera- 
ture, we  are  not  merely  accepting  a 
certain  type  or  strain  of  American 
writer.  All  honor  to  the  inch-wo^ms  of 
chronicle,  if  we  may  have  also,  at  need, 
a  glov/-worm  of  interpretation  to  light 
our  dingy  path.  Mr.  Overton  under- 
takes to  show  us  the  America  of  yes- 
terday as  Walt  Whitman  saw  and 
dreamed  it. 

What  distinguishes  the  book  from 
the  ordinary  historical  novel  is  its 
imaginative  possession  of  the  central 
figure.  The  author  has  not  only 
"looked  up"  or  "read  up"  his  materials, 
he  has  assimilated  them.  And  this  he 
has  done  by  first  of  all  assimilating 
himself  to  Whitman,  entering  imag- 
inatively into  his  character  and  experi- 
ence. If  conceivably  he  began  with  the 
idea  that  there  might  be  a  good  opening 
for  a  Whitman  novel  (and  much  sound 
work  has  come  out  of  modest  stirrings 
of  motive  like  that) ,  his  theme  soon  got 
hold  of  him.  He  has  saturated  himself 
in  Whitman,  struggled  not  only  to 
know  him  but  to  be  him  in  what  was 
essential  and  deeply  characteristic. 
And  he  has  succeeded  in  a  measure  im- 
possible to  any  mere  literary  inventor 
or  clever  fellow. 

Mr.  Overton  has  had  his  fling  at  that. 
Only  a  year  or  two  ago  he  was  in  high 
feather  as  a  jolly  and  often  witty  com- 
mentator on  current  bookish  matters — 
a  sort  of  literary  "colyumist."  I  sus- 
pect, on  the  evidence  of  this  book,  that 
the  game  was  too  easy  for  him.  He 
wanted  to  be  about  the  sober  business 
of  creation.  I  do  not  suspect  him  of 
having  deliberately  put  off  his  lively 
humor,  like  the  particolor  of  Harlequin, 
or  of  having  forsworn  for  good  the 
cakes  and  ale  of  jollity  and  persiflage. 
But  he  had  no  need  of  these  things  for 
his  present  purpose.  His  task  was  to 
get  himself  into  the  Whitmanian  mood 
of  mystical  exaltation  and  emanation. 
Walt  had  very  little  "sense  of  humor," 
in  our  everyday  meaning  of  the  term. 
The  minor  paradoxes  and  contrasts  of 
life  never  roused  him  to  verbal  bril- 
liancy. When  as  a  very  young  pi  ess- 
man  he  did  try  his  hand  at  popular 
humor,  the  result  was  never  above  fa- 
cetiousness.  (Christopher  Morley  has 
unearthed  this  sample  of  his  para- 
graphing: "Carelessly  knocking  a 
man's  eye  out  with  a  broken  axe  may 
be  t'lrmed  a  bad  axe-i-dent.")  What 
warms  us  in  Whitman  is  a  high  and 
absent  emotion  which  is  not  hampered 
or  inhibited  by  that  morbid  fear  of  the 
ridiculous — infinitesimal  which  we   are 
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prone  to  worship  as  our  national 
humor.  And  such  a  mood  is  attained 
and  sustained  by  Whitman's  present 
re-creator.  It  could  not  be  expressed 
in  either  the  jaunty  vernacular  or  the 
conscientious  humdrum  of  current 
usage.  It  is  expressed  fitly  and  con- 
sistently in  the  elevated  and  subtly 
Whitmanian  style  of  this  narrative. 

The  general  method  might  be  lum- 
beringly  termed  the  semi-autobiograph- 
ical. The  third  person  of  the  narra- 
tive is  always  merging,  without  marks 
of  quotation,  into  the  musing  rhapsodic 
first  person  of  the  poet.  We  are,  as  I 
have  said,  to  see  the  America  of  yes- 
terday as  Whitman  saw  and  dreamed 
it.  Our  business  is  interpretation,  not 
commentary.  Therefore  we  are  quali- 
fied to  approach  without  fear  certain 
phases  of  his  personality  and  experi- 
ence which  have  been  commonly  cen- 
sured or  slurred  over  by  Whitman's 
critics  and  apologists.  We  have  a 
guide  who  possesses  both  the  courage 
and  the  restraint  which  are  necessary 
for  the  enterprise. 

In  a  large  way,  the  story  is  com- 
posed less  of  a  sustained  narrative  than 
of  a  series  of  linked  episodes.  The 
three  parts  are  entitled,  "A  Miracle  in 
Fifth  Month,"  "Gulf  Stream,"  and 
"Dark  Mother."  They  "cover"  imag- 
inatively the  life-episodes  of  Whitman, 
the  young  "Long  Islander,"  rustic 
teacher,  groping  poet,  and  thwarted 
lover;  his  experience  as  a  journalist,  a 
poet  still  groping  for  his  medium,  and 
another  sort  of  lover,  in  New  Orleans; 
and  the  ripening  and  emerging  season 
at  Washington  in  war  time.  The  de- 
velopments of  his  hand-made  phil- 
osophy and  of  his  equally  hand-made 
craft  and  magic  of  words  are  studied, 
as  it  were,  from  within.  In  the  end 
the  figure  of  Whitman  stands  forth 
with  surprising  clarity  and  dignity, 
both  as  the  man  who  loved  his  kind, 
and  as  "the  maker  of  poems — the  An- 
swerer." 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  persifleur, 
the  literary  columnist,  say,  to  twinkle 
and  shrug  over  this  book  as  over-sol- 
emn or  even  as  sentimental.  May 
Heaven  defend  and  reward  all  honest 
wearers  of  motley — and  give  us  leave 
still  to  be  in  earnest  and  even  to  be 
lyrical,  now  and  then,  without  shame! 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

Pebbles 

Scoutmaster  (examining  scout  in  safety 
first  work) — What  would  you  do  suppos- 
ing a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  were  burning? 

Smart  Scout — Ring  the  dumbbell. — 
Boys'  Life. 

Mrs.  Bacon — I  heard  you  talking  to 
yourself  while  you  were  taking  your  bath, 
John.  That's  a  very  bad  habit. 

Mr.  Bacon — I  wasn't  talking  to  myself; 
I  was  talking  to  the  soap.  I  slipped  on  it 
and  fell. — Store  Chat. 

"Now,  friends  and  comrades,"  said  the 
street-corner  politician,  after  a  long 
speech  made  in  the  pouring  rain,  "any 
questions?" 

"Yes,"  piped  all  that  remained  of  his 
audience,  an  urchin.  "Can  I  'ave  the  box 
you're  standing  on  to  make  a  go-cart 
with?" — The   Evening   News    (London). 


Now  the  Opera  Season  Is  On— 

And  while  the  music's  the  thing,  one  may  want  to 
know  something  of  the  plot  of  the  opera.  Some- 
thing about  the  composers,  about  the  artists,  about 
the  many  other  things  that  make  the  opera  so 
interesting. 

The  books  listed  below  will  give  you  this  informa- 
tion in  an  authoritative  and  entertaining  fashion. 


The  Complete  Opera  Book,  Gustave  Kobbe  $5.06 

Chapters  of  Opera,  H.  E.  Krehbiel  $2.94 

The  Opera  Goer's  Complete  Guide,  Leo  Melitz     $2.09 
Opera  Synopses,  /.  W.  McSpadden  $2.54 

The  Opera  Book,  new  and  enlarged,  E.  B.  Ordwa\)  $3.39 

Macy's  Main   Floor,   35th  St.,    Rear 


HERALD  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 


^B7^ffi?^;fflf^?ff?^ti?mt;";^^ 


The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 

BERMUDA 

Directly  on  the  Earbor.  Aecommodatag  400. 

Open  Dec.   12  to  May  1. 

L.  A.   TWOEOGER,   Manager, 

Successor  to  BowB  &  Twobooeb. 

Mr.   Tworoger  will  be  at  Hotel  Belmont,  Park  Ave.    and 

42d  St..  New  York,  Nov,   16th  to  29th. 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE 

Sail  Jan.   10,  Feb.  18  and  March  4. 
Madeira,   Gibraltab.  Algiers,  Monaco,  Naples, 
Cairo,   The   Nile,   Jebusale-m,   Constantinople, 

ATHENS  EUROPE,  1922 

Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  BELcinu,  Holland, 
England,  The  Passion  Plat. 

Limited    parties    enrolling   now. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,  65-E  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


]   1865 


1921 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  CENTURY 

C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Memtifacturers   of 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE 


FURS 


Coats,  Wraps,  Scarfs  and  Muffs 

In  All  the 

Fashionable  Furs 

126  West  42d  Street 
1      NEW  YORK      I 
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YALE 


BOOKS 


THE  DISCIPLINES  OF 
LIBERTY 

By  Willard  L.  Sperry 

"Throughout,  the  reader  feels  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  an  open-minded 
thinker,  acutely  sensitive  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  and  eager  to  be  frank 
and  fair  in  facing  difficulties." — Henry 
Sloane  Coffin  in  The  Literary  Reviezv, 
Nezc   York  Post. 

$2.00 

LIFE  OF 
MARCUS  AURELIUS 

By  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick 

"A  completely  satisfactory  reference 
work  on  the  great  Roman,  his  days  and 
his  writings  ...  an  open  door  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  ...  a  biography  that 
will  endure." — New  York  Thitcs. 

$2.75 

Yale   University   Press 

New  Haven  zuid  New  York 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


Dorothy  Canfield's 

The  Brimming  Cup 

8th  printing,  $2.00 
MARGARET  WIDDEMER'S 

"The  Year   of    Delight" 

"She  has  written  nothing  better." 
— New  York  Times. 

2d  printing,  $1.75 


.Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

1  W,  47th  St.,  N.  Y. 


New  Auditorium 

For  High  Class  Concerts 
and  Lectures 


This  handsome  new  FIREPROOF 
AUDITORIUM  at  street  level,  northeast 
corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  is  now  available  for  con- 
certs, lectures,  organisation  and  non- 
political  meetings.  Seating  capacity, 
exclusive  of  large  stage,  over  eleven 
hundred.  For  dates,  terms  and  all  in- 
formation apply  to  O.  A.  Woodruflf, 
Room  121,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 


EUROPEAN     TOURS 

I'opular  Routes ;  Abundant  Sightseeing;  First  Class  Ho- 
tels; Skilled  Interpretation  of  European  Art,  History. 
Literature,  Music;  Travel  Schools  tor  Intensive  Language 
Study. 

INTERCOIiliEGIATE  TOURS 
65  E.  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


English  Literature  and 

Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  The   Limitation   of  Armament. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  articles  in  this  issue  that 
concern  the  limitation  of  armament.  For 
every  article  write  a  single  sentence  that 
wai  give  the  principal  thought  of  the  ar- 
ticle. Write  long,  well-formed  sentences. 
Pay  especial  attention  to  the  use  of  semi- 
colons and  commas. 

2.  Secretary  Hughes  is  said  to  have  given  "a 
key-word"  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Conference.  What  is  a  "key-word"  ?  What 
is  the  value  of  a  "key-word"  in  the  begin- 
ning of  any  literary  production  ?  What 
"key-word"  are  you  planning  to  use  in 
your  essay  on  "The  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment" ? 

3.  "The  Pope  has  condemned  conscription." 
Define  "conscription."  Explain  the  rela- 
tion of  conscription  to  the  plans  for  the 
limitation  of  armament.  Write  a  brief  for 
or  against  the  condemnation  of  conscrip- 
tion. 

4.  Write  a  brief  that  will  show  the  points 
Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson  makes  in  support  of  the 
principal    suggestion    in    his    article. 

5.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  explain  the 
reasons  that  led  Mr.  Balfour  to  call  the 
Conference  "A  great  historical  event." 

II.  Hungry    Russia. 

1.  Show  how  the  writer  makes  his  article  ap- 
pear worthy  of  b  lief.  How  can  you  make 
your  own  compositions  appear  worthy  of 
belief? 

2.  To  what  senses  does  the  writer  make  ap- 
peal in  describing  people  in  Russian  refugee 
camps  and  trains  ?  What  is  the  value  of 
multiple  sense  appeal  in  description  ?  Write 
a  short  description  in  wh'ch  you  make  use 
of   multiple  sense  appeal. 

3.  Write  a  short  story  in  which  you  tell  of 
the  events  and  the  scenes  through  which  a 
Russian  refugee  of  your  own  age  is  likely 
to  pass  in  a  single  day  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Give  individuality  and  interest  to 
your  principal  character.  TeU  at  least  three 
striking    incidents. 

III.  New    Books    and    Old.       Book    Reviews. 

1.  What  led  the  critic  to  say  of  "Richard 
Cory"  by  Edwin  Arlingto  Robinson :  "Here 
is  a  poem  I"  ? 

2.  What  truth  of  human  life  does  the  poem 
illustrate  ? 

3.  In  what  respects  is  Rudyard  Kipling  shown 
to  be  original? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  types  of  stories  that 
best  represent  Kipling's  work. 

5.  TeU  any  one  of  the  stories  by  Kipling,  men- 
tioned by  the  critic.  Tell  why  you  like  the 
story,  or  why  you  did  not  find  it  as  interest- 
ing as  some  other  story  by  Kipling. 

6.  Prepare  an  account  of  the  life  and  the  lit- 
erary work  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  Consult 
any  encyclopedia. 

7.  "More  About  Unknown  London"  is  said  to 
reproduce  a  letter  written  by  Anne  Boleyn. 
Find  in  a  history  of  England  or  in  an  en- 
cyclopedia an  account  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Anne  Boleyn.  Then,  as  if  you  were 
a  novelist,  write  a  letter  that  she  might 
have  written. 

8.  The  review  mentions  "A  chapter  on  the 
cries  of  old  London."  What  were  thj  "cries 
of  London"  ?  Write  an  essay  on  "The 
Cries  of  My   Town." 

9.  The  review  of  "A  Story  of  Whitman" 
speaks  of  "foreign  influences"  on  American 
literature.  Show  in  what  respects  foreign 
influences  have  affected  American  literary 
work. 

IV.  The   Musical   Season    Under  Way. 

1.  Consult  any  work  of  reference  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  original  source  of  the 
opera  "Lucia." 

2.  Visit  the  nearest  library  and  prepare  a  re- 
port that  will  show  how  the  present-day 
opera,  "Faust,"  is  related  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan  drama. 

V.  The   Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  General  Diaz,  the  Italian  hero,  said  he  was 
deeply  influenced  by  "The  Leatherstocking 
Tales."  What  are  they .  Explain  why 
General  Diaz  mentioned  them  now.  Tell 
the  story  of  any  one  of  the  tales  that  you 
have    read. 

2.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  point  out  the 
matters  of  greatest  importance  now  before 
the  people   of   the  United   States. 

3.  Write  three  propositions  suitable  for  de- 
bate, and  not  concerned  v/ith  the  limitation 
of  armament,   drawn  from  this   issue. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  BEATMAN,  A.M., 

Head    of    the     Department    of     Social 

Science,  Julia  Richman  High  School 

I.  The  Washington  Conference — The  Con- 
ference, The  Next  Step  In  Disarma- 
ment,   Disarming    the    Conference. 

1.  State  briefly  the  fundamental  parts  of  the 
American  proposal.  If  you  discuss  details 
tell  the  importance  of  each. 

2.  Show  how  Mr.  Hughes's  opening  speech  was 
"a  master  stroke"  in  "disarming"  the  Con- 
ference. Also  show  why  the  Chinese  pro- 
gi'amme  is  considered  "an  example  of  the 
excellent   generalship   of   Secretary   Hughes." 

3.  Indicate  the  probable  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  naval  holiday. 

4.  What  naval  questions  are  reserved  for  later 
consideration   by  the  Conference?     Why? 

5.  What  important  naval  considerations  are 
omitted  from  the  proposal?  How  fully  can 
you   account  for  the  omission  of  each  ? 

6.  Why  is  it  difficult  for  France  to  take  an 
initiative  in  land  disarmament  comparable 
with  that  of  America  in  naval  disai-ma- 
ment?  In  what  ways  has  China  taken  an 
initiative   in   the  Far   Eastern   question? 

7.  Summarize  the  main  points  of  the  Chinese 
proposal  and  keep  it  to  check  against  the 
later   action  of   the   Conference. 

II.  Industry's    Stake    In    the    Cloak    Strike, 

Emergency    Organization. 

1.  Find  everything  you  can  on  "the  Cleveland 
plan"   mentioned   in  this   article. 

2.  Describe  the  way  in  which  the  Cleveland 
plan  developed  its  production  standard  and 
explain  the  merit  of  the  method. 

3.  Explain  how  the  Cleveland  plan  guards 
against  the  abuses  of  piece-work  and  re- 
tains   its    advantages. 

4.  Show  how  the  Cleveland  plan  aims  to  sta- 
bilize employment.  Summarize  the  progress 
of   emergency    unemployment   relief   to   date. 

5.  Contrast  "Philip  drunk  and  Philip  sober," 
especially  in  these  respects:  (a)  solidarity 
and  attitude  of  the  union,  (b)  attitude  to- 
ward industrial  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
industrial  dilutes,  (c)  cooperation  with 
employers,  (d)  attitude  toward  production 
standards,  (e)  responsibility  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public,  (f)  in  relation  to  waste,  (g) 
in   relation   to  wages. 

6.  In  what  way  is  "Industrial  Statesmanship" 
lacking  on  both  sides  in   New  York? 

7.  Show  how  the  Cleveland  plan  benefits  the 
workers,   the  employers  and  the  public. 

III.  Prog  ess    on    Ffailrosd    Problem. 

1.  Explain  the  distinctions  between  (a)  the 
new  adjustment  boards  and  the  national 
boards,  (b)  producers-of -transportation 
unions  and  non-transportation  unions,  and 
just   what   is   involved  in   each   case. 

2.  Show  how  the  action  of  the  railway  exec4i- 
tives  is  related  to  such  questions  as  defla- 
tion, agricultural  prosperity,  further  wage 
reductions   of   railway   employees. 

IV.  Home  Ownership  and  Housing  Short- 
age. 

1.  To  what  extent  is  housing  a  problem  in 
your  community  ?  What  are  the  commonly 
stated  obstacles  to  building  in  your  com- 
munity and  to  what  extent  do  beliefs  about 
them   rest    upon    ascertained   fact? 

2.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  home  ownership  over  tenantry  (a)  in 
the  country,  (b)  in  the  suburban  town,  (c) 
in    the   large    city. 

3.  Summarize  the  editor's  statement  of  "broad 
considerations  .  .  .  which  it  is  essential  to 
keep  in  mind."  Apply  these  considerations 
to  any  action  which  has  been  taken  or  is 
proposed   in   your  community. 

V.  Hungry     Russia,     The     Life-Line    of    the 

A.    R.   A. 

1.  What  is  the  truth  concerning  the  Russian 
famine? 

2.  Explain  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  (a)  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration,  (b)  the  requisitioning 
of  food  supplies,  (c)  rationing  "workers" 
and   "the  university   man." 

3.  If  you  are  interested  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  "food-draft"  arrangements  think  out 
just  what  you  would  do.  What  guarantees 
have  vou  that  your  purpose  would  be  ac- 
complished? 

VI.  Things    Are    Looking    Uo 

1.  State  the  evidences  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  explain  the  reasons  for  it. 

VII.  Highway  Construction,  Congress  at 
Work. 

1.  Compare  this  act  with  earlier  measures 
for    the    construction    of    national    highways. 

2.  What  are  the  points  involved  in  each  item 
of   Congressional   activity   mentioned? 
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The  Business  Outlook 

Expressions  of  Opinion  by  Financial  and  Economic  I^eaders 


IN  response  to  a  request  for  a  very  brief  expression  of 
judgment  as  to  the  present  business  outlook  and  the 
possibilities  of  action  calculated  to  expedite  the  return 
of  better  conditions,  The  Independent  and  The  Weekly 
Review  has  received  the  follow^ing  statements  from  a  num- 
ber of  men  eminent  in  the  economic  field. 

While  there  is  considerable  variety  in  these  responses,  it 
will  be  observed  that  there  is  general  recognition  of  the 
decisive  importance  of  tw^o  factors — the  promotion  of  dis- 
armament and  of  peace  by  the  labors  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  and  the  acceleration  of  a  return  to  normal 
economic  conditions  by  more  rapid  acceptance  of  the  neces- 
sary readjustments  of  prices  both  in  business  and  in  labor 
circles. 

What  We  Must  Do  to  Be  Saved 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  President   Bethlehem   Steel 

Corporation 

IN  the  process  of  readjustment  that  is  now  going  on,  it 
is  important,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  should  not  attempt 
to  force  a  return  to  prosperity  by  means  of  legislation. 
Strict  economy  is  the  quickest  cure  for  our  present  ills, 
and  every  one  of  us  must  be  willing  to  bear  his  share  of 
the  sacrifices  involved  in  deflation.  Wages  must  come 
down,  but  employers  cannot  expect  the  wage-earner  to  ac- 
cept a  cut  greater  than  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  neces- 
sities. 

Whatever  legislation  may  be  enacted,  it  will  be  beneficial 
only  in  the  measure  that  it  conforms  to  economic  laws.  A 
reduction  in  freight  rates  is  the  first  logical  step  toward 
normal  conditions.  Yet  railroad  workers  resent  any  lower- 
ing of  wages  that  would  make  decreased  rates  possible. 
There  must  also  be  such  a  revision  of  our  tax  laws  as  will 
encourage  investment  in  productive  industry.  I  believe  the 
taxation  and  railroad  problems  to  be  the  most  important 
ones  confronting  us. 

The  Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments, however,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  tremendous 
significance,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  business 
men  of  the  country  stand  solidly  behind  the  President  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  navies  and  armies. 
The  rallying  of  the  nations  to  a  constructive  programme  of 
this  kind,  based  on  sympathy  and  mutual  understanding, 
would  not  only  insure  great  economies  but  have  a  splendid 
moral  effect  that  would  be  felt  throughout  the  world. 


Specific  Evidences  of  Improvement 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice-President  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  New  York 

THERE  are  multiplying  evidences  to  prove  that  domes- 
tic business  has  "turned  the  corner"  and  is  gradually 
but  surely  emerging  from  the  deflation  period  that  began 
about  the  middle  of  last  year.  Two  of  the  outstanding  in- 
dications of  this  improvement  are  cheaper  money,  with  its 
concomitant — easier  credit — and  the  more  or  less  wide- 
spread industrial  revival.  A  great  financial  readjustment 
has  been  made,  liquidation  has  progressed  far,  and  our 
banks  are  in  a  sound  position.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem shows  reserves  of  more  than  70  per  cent.  A  great 
building  boom  is  sweeping  the  country.  There  is  decided 
betterment  in  the  textile  trades.  The  shoe  and  leather  in- 
dustries report  marked  progress.  Our  surplus  copper  is 
gradually  being  marketed  at  prices  that  tend  upward. 
There  is  increased  output  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  rail- 
roads are  coming  back  into  the  market.  Many  industries 
in  brief,  are  increasing  their  production.  Business  fail- 
ures are  less  numerous  than  they  were  during  the  deflation 
period.  Unemployment  generally  is  decreasing,  and  savings 
are  increasing.  Car  loadings  have  increased  and  idle  cars 
are  fewer. 

But  much  must  be  done  to  expedite  better  conditions. 
The  maladjustment  between  the  prices  of  farm  products 
and  other  commodities  must  be  eliminated  befoi'e  we  can 
consider  liquidation  as  completed,  or  before  there  can  be  a 
full  measure  of  prosperity.  The  tax  burden  must  be  more 
equitably  distributed,  and  the  high  surtax  rates  reduced. 
The  railroad-funding  bill  should  be  passed  as  early  as 
practicable,  to  put  the  carriers  on  their  feet  financially  and 
reestablish  railroad  credit  and  operating  efficiency.  In 
view  of  our  changed  economic  position,  a  permanent  high 
protective  tariff  should  not  be  enacted  to  hamper  our  for- 
eign trade  and  prevent,  or  indefinitely  postpone,  the 
liquidation  of  our  foreign  debts.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  asure  the  success  of  the  Disarmament  Conference, 
and  thereby  reduce  tax  burdens  and  eliminate  colossal  eco- 
nomic waste.  And  finally,  we  must  assist  other  countries 
to  return  to  prosperity  as  quickly  as  possible,  largely 
through  discriminating  foreign  investments  and  credit^,  for 
we  can  not  hope  for  sound  conditions  and  prosperous  activi- 
ties ourselves  while  Europe  is  in  desperate  economic  straits. 
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Retailers  Hold  the  Key 

Roger   IV.   Babson,  President  Bahson  Statistical 

Organization 

YOU  ask  what  can  be  done  to  hurry  the  return  of  good 
business.  I  know  of  but  one  thing.  Teach  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  the  fundamental  economic  laws 
which  govern  business.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  pi-es- 
ent  difficulties  are  due  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
ignorance  of  the  great  majority  of  people  regarding  eco- 
nomics. I  can  see  little  use  in  the  so-called  "sunshine" 
movements  which  simply  try  to  tickle  business  back  into  a 
good  frame  of  mind.  Perhaps  I  am  not  enough  Christian 
Scientist,  but  when  I  am  sick  the  man  I  look  to  to  get  well 
is  the  doctor,  not  the  well-intentioned  friend  who  comes  in 
and  tells  me  I  shall  be  all  right  in^a  day  or  two. 

The  main  obstacle  to  business  improvement  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  -^-ide  disparity  between  prices  of  producers' 
goods  and  the  prices  which  the  consumer  must  pay.  People 
say  profiteering  by  the  retailer  is  the  cause,  but  my  studies 
have  shown  me  that,  with  relatively  few  exceptions,  the  re- 
tailer is  not  profiteering.  He  is  not  making  large  profits. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  retailers  I  have  met  lately  are  just 
getting  out  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  Still  the  prices  they 
are  charging  are  so  high  that  the  man  who  makes  his  living 
working  for  the  producer  cannot  afford  to  buy  at  prices 
charged  him  as  a  consumer. 

Study  the  causes  for  high  retail  prices  and  for  the  high 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  as  compared  with  raw  ma- 
terials. The  seat  of  the  trouble  is  the  present  excessive 
overhead  chai'ges.  Ihey  were  relatively  easy  to  bear  when 
sales  were  big,  but  now  they  are  growing  proportionately 
heavier  as  sales  decrease.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  goods 
your  retailer  sells,  the  more  profit  he  must  make-  on  each 
sale  in  order  to  pay  his  increased  overhead  exvenses. 

The  producer  of  raw  materials  had  to  cut  his  prices  to 
rock  bottom  because  competition  hit  him  first.  The  manu- 
facturer cut  his  less  because  he  was  less  seriously  affected 
than  the  producer  of  raw  materials.  The  retailer  has  cut 
his  prices  least  of  all,  because  he  suffered  least  from  com- 
petition. Now  you  ask  what  can  be  done  to  straighten  out 
the  tangle.  Nature  itself  has  a  cure,  but  it  takes  a  long 
time.  If  you  would  speed  the  recovery  of  business,  show 
the  retailer  that  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  voluntarily  to 
take  all  the  loss  he  can  stand  on  old  high-priced  goods  and 
put  his  prices  down  to  present  replacement  costs. 

Perhaps  you  can  make  them  see  it  and  perhaps  you 
can't.  Such  a  course,  however,  would  enable  the  man  who 
gets  his  living  from  producing  raw  materials  to  buy  at 
customer's  prices.  It  would  start  again  the  free  inter- 
change of  goods  which  is  now  blocked.  Six  months  or  a 
5"ear  from  today  the  retailer  and  others  who  took  tem- 
porary losses  would  have  more  money  in  their  pockets  and 
business  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off. 

Lagging  Wage  Adjustments 

E.  M.  Herr,  President  Westinghonse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company 

MY  opinion  is  that  the  present  improvement  in  business 
comes  from  necessities  which  compel  the  purchase  of 
commodities  rather  than  from  conditions  favorable  to  a 
large  increase  in  business. 

The  present  unfavorable  conditions  result  principally 
from  the  failure  of  certain  large  classes  of  labor  to  accept 
wage  reductions  in  line  w^ith  reductions  made  in  practically 
all  other  classes  of  labor.  The  classes  to  which  I  refer  are 
the  Railway,  Mining,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  Building 
Trades  employees.  Until  the  wages  of  these  classes  are 
brought  to  a  level  that  will  induce  purchasing  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  business — a  level  considerably  above  pre-war 
prices — no  considerable  improvement  in  business  will  occur. 
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Government    Economy    Through  the 
Budget  System  the  Principal  Need 

John  T.  Pratt,  President  National  Budget 
Committee 

I  AM  convinced  more  than  ever  by  the  meetings  and 
conferences  with  business  men  in  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  during 
the  first  week  of  my  transcontinental  trip — in  the  interests 
of  a  Federal  Executive  Budget  System — that  we  cannot 
have  permanent  conditions  essential  to  business  prosperity 
until  government  expenditures  are  greatly  decreased  aiv] 
extravagance,  waste,  and  inefficiency  are  eliminated  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  in  governmental  affairs. 

The  intolerable  burdens  of  taxation,  unequally  distributed 
as  they  are  relatively  to  present  economic  conditions,  must 
be  lightened  and  corrected.  This  difficult  task  can  be 
achieved  only  so  far  as  we  reap  the  full  benefits  of  an 
executive  budget  system.  We  have  made  a  good  beginning, 
and  I  find  that  the  excellent  work  of  General  Dawes  at 
the  Budget  Bureau  is  greatly  appreciated  everywhere. 
Business  men,  however,  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  danger 
that  Congress  may  ignore  or  scrap  the  good  work  of  Gen- 
eral Dawes  and  the  President's  Budget.  When  they  realize 
the  present  tentative  and  incomplete  character  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  Act  of  June  10,  1921,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
radical  revision  of  the  rules  of  Congress  and  its  procedure 
in  dealing  with  the  budget  before  we  can  say  that  we  have 
an  executive  budget  system  at  all,  they  will  be  disposed  to 
hold  Congress  to  strict  account. 

Returning  Prosperity  Slow  but  Sure 

James  B.  Forgan,  Chairman  Board  of  Directors, 
First  National  Bank,  Chicago 

IT  seems  to  me  that  the  business  tide  is  turning  or  has 
already  turned.  The  ebb  has  been  rapid,  rough,  and 
severe,  and  the  flow  is  likely  to  be  slow  but  sure.  The  best 
thing  business  men  can  do  is  to  regain  their  confidence, 
get  their  affairs  in  shape  to  take  advantage  of  returning 
prosperity,  and  go  along  with  the  flowing  tide. 

Prices   of   commodities  have   not  yet  been   properly   ad- 
justed   to    the    prices    of   farm    products    and    other    basic    I 
necessities.     Until  they  are  so  adjusted  the  flow  of  busi- 
ness will  be  retarded  and  conditions  will  not  be  completely    j 
normal.     Tow^ards  this  end  further  readjustment  of  wages    I 
to  coincide  with  the  readjustment  of  commodity  prices  is 
necessary,    and,    above    all,   strict   economy,    industry,    and 
efficiency  are  essential  in  all  lines  of  business. 

The  anticipated  action  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Conference  will  be  of  great  assistance,  as  the  heaviest 
burden  now  facing  business  enterprise  is  beyond  doubt 
the  continued  necessity  for  heavy  taxation.  In  this  con- 
nection Congress  could  help  if  it  would  face  the  economic 
facts  of  the  situation  as  they  exist  and  legislate  in  a  prac- 
tical way  in  regard  to  them;  otherwise,  I  see  nothing  of 
importance  demanding  special  legislation. 

Tax  Reform  and  Wage  Adjustment 

Essential 

Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee,  Southern  Pacific  Company 

FOR  the  last  seven  weeks  business,  although  less  than  in 
1919  or  1920,  has  steadily  improved  as  shown  by  car 
loading,  thus: 

^Yeeking  ending  Revenue  cars     Decrease  under  1920 
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The  return  of  better  conditions  would  be  expedited  if: 

1.  Our  policy  of  taxation — which  by  heavy  excess-profit 
corporation  taxes  and  staggering  surtaxes  on  individual 
incomes  paralyzes  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  destroys 
thrift  by  robbing  success  of  its  rewards,  forces  productive 
capital  out  of  business  and  freezes  it  into  investment  in  tax- 
exempt  securities — were  drastically  revised,  as  promised 
by  the  party  in  power.  As  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  other  experts  have  been 
ignored  by  Congress,  hope  for  the  promised  relief  is  fading 
daily. 

2.  Wages  were  reduced  to  harmonize  with  existing  con- 
ditions, and  inefficient,  slothful  methods  and  low  produc- 
tivity engendered  by  unreasonable  wages  paid  under  stress 
of  national  peril  were  replaced  by  honest,  efficient  work, 
greater  zeal,  and  increased  production. 

How  to  Restore  Confidence 

Col.    William    A.    Gaston,    Chairman    Board    of 
Directors,  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston 

ONLY  one  thing  is  needed — Confidence — which,  when 
it  comes,  will  open  every  door  to  prosperity.  Confi- 
dence is  an  easy  word  to  say,  but  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  the  world  to  obtain. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  Boston  has  been 
severely  hit  in  a  business  way,  but  for  once  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that,  comparably,  Boston  methods  of  finance  have 
stood  the  test,  and  this  section  is  today  reaping  the  benefit 
of  a  rigid  demand  for  business  standards,  at  first  con- 
demned, but  now  admitted  to  have  been  in  the  real  interest 
of  the  banks,  manufacturers,  and  the  workers. 

Confidence  will  not  come  while  the  partisan  experi- 
mentation with  tariff,  taxes,  and  an  unsafe  and  untried 
system  of  valuation  of  imports  which  will  put  our  importers 
at  the  whim  of  a  new  army  of  official  experts,  is  permitted 
to  continue.  What  the  world  most  needs  is  relief  from 
the  taxation  burdens  now  weighing  so  heavily  on  every- 
body, but  particularly  on  business.  Today,  ninety-three 
cents  of  each  dollar  we  collect  in  taxes  is  required  to  pay 
off  the  cost  of  wars,  past,  present,  and  contemplated.  Re- 
trenchment in  the  other  seven  cents  will  not  amount  to 
much  at  best.  People  want  peace.  The  Hughes  project 
for  disarmament  sounds  well  on  paper;  the  test  will  be 
whether  old  conditions  of  diplomacy  are  to  remain.  The 
nine  hundred  millions  of  potential  buyers  in  Asia  will  make 
the  future  markets  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  which  will  keep  all  busy.  The  real 
test,  whether  this  Conference  shall  achieve  any  measure 
of  success,  will  be  its  action  regarding  China.  When  China 
is  really  free,  naval  armament  may  be  reduced  in  the 
Pacific;  it  will  be  reduced  because  there  will  be  no  need 
for  it;  all  the  world  will  be  free,  within  the  limitations  of 
competition  of  distance,  quality  of  goods,  etc.,  to  go  ahead. 

Confidence,  therefore,  means  more  than  only  confidence 
in  ourselves;  it  means  also  confidence  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment will  stop  playing  politics,  and  that  in  the  pending 
discussion  with  foreign  Governments  it  will  decide  that 
justice  for  all  will  be  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  ulti- 
mate prosperity. 

World-Prosperity  a  Prime  Requisite 

T.  DeWitt  Cuijler,  Chairman  Association  of 
Railway  Executives 

I  AM  unable  to  conceive  a  permanent  business  prosperity 
for  America,  independent  of  business  prosperity  the 
world  over.  There  is  no  panacea  for  the  business  ills  which 
afflict  us.  There  has  been  in  my  judgment  a  distinct  im- 
provement within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  ground  for 
belief  that  the  improvement  will  be  continued. 


The  spirit  of  this  country  is  wholeheartedly  behind  the 
purposes  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments, as  stated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  world-wide  sentiment, 
which  must  in  time  produce  tangible  results  of  world-wide 
importance. 

As  to  domestic  policies,  the  major  difficulties  undoubtedly 
centre  upon  the  problems  of  taxation  and  transportation. 

A  programme  of  taxation  which,  instead  of  attractinpf 
capital  into  productive  industry,  would  tend  to  keep  it  out 
of  productive  industry  will  simply  defer  general  prosperity. 

In  some  of  the  major  industries,  especially  coal  mining 
and  transportation,  there  is  still  much  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  bringing  down  the  cost  of  production.  The 
major  factor  of  these  costs  is  the  cost  of  labor.  In  railroad 
costs  the  wages  of  employees  make  up  more  than  half  of 
the  transportation  costs.  Of  its  costs  for  materials  and 
supplies  the  coal  bill  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  coal  is  wages,  now  on  a  higher  than  war 
time  basis. 

The  whole  country  is  seriously  in  need  of  lower  trans- 
portation rates.  To  secure  this  on  a  permanent  basis,  I 
see  only  one  plan  which  promises  more  than  temporary 
success.  That  plan  must  include  a  realignment  of  wage 
costs  to  bring  them  more  in  harmony  with  commodity  costs 
generally,  and  with  labor  costs  in  other  industries.  It  must 
also  include  measures  to  insure  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  pay. 


We  May  Not  Yet  Have  Seen  the 

Worst 

L.  F.  Loree,  President  Delaware  and  Hudson 

Company 

FEAR  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  worst 
panics  we  have  experienced  and  that  we  have  not  seen 


I 


the  v/orst. 

The  prime  necessities  for  prosperity  are 

1.  Peace — We  have  three  or  four  little  wars  ou,  aud  others 

in  the  offing. 

2.  Work — The  number  of  unemployed  is  variously  estimated 

at  from  3,500,000  to  5.250,000.    (?) 

3.  Efficiency — It  is  common  observation  that  generally  men 

do  not  want  to  work  nor  do  they  work  with  their  old- 
time  energy  and  interest. 

4.  Enterprise — New  undertakings  are  not  under  way  nor  in 

contemplation   in   any   substantial   numbers. 

5.  Saving  for   Investment — The   savings   formerly   made   are 

now  largely  diverted  to  Government  expenditures  or 
tax-free  securities  of  local  public  works.  Further, 
existing  capital  was  depleted  by  the  war. 

6.  Co-operation — We  seem  to  have  been  relieved  by  the  Rus- 

sian experiment  of  the  threat  of  Socialism  against  in- 
dustrial co-operation — the  threat  of  trades  unionism  is 
still  with  us  and  threatens  disaster. 

7.  International  Exchange — This  has  practically  ceased  to 

function. 
Normally,  recovery  would  be  slow,  five  or  six  years;   it 
may  be  much  hastened  and  further  disaster  avoided  by 
The  indispensable  remedies — 

1.  Strip  the  statute  books  of  all  laws  socialistic  in  charac- 

ter, and  those  designed  to  give  effect  to  labor  union 
efforts  to  make  jobs,  restrict  output,  arbitrarily  in- 
crease wages,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Thoroughly   recast   railroad   legislation.      Control,   if  any, 

over  wages,  rules  and  working  conditions  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

3.  Abolish   the   inheritance  tax,   the   excess  profits  tax,   the 

surtaxes  upon  incomes.  Limit  taxes  on  corporate  and 
private  incomes  to  16  per  cent,  and  enact  a  sales  tax. 

4.  Immediately   and     radically   reduce    all    public    expendi- 

tures. 

5.  Encourage    savings,    enterprise,    and     co-operative     effort, 

give  them  the  full  recognition  of  their  vital  worth  and 
insure  them  the  receipt  and  possession  of  their  de- 
served reward.  Let  the  relations  of  supply  and  de- 
mand have  full  play  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  as  soon 
as  possible,  unavoidable  readjustment  of  war  effects. 
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The  Drolleries  of  Clothes 

By  Agnes  Repplier 


International 

The    "hour-glass" 
ivaist 


IN  that  engaging  volume,  "The  Vanished  Pomps  of 
Yesterday,"  Lord  Frederic  Hamilton,  commenting  on 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  Austrian  women,  observes 
thoughtfully:  "In  the  far-off  seventies  ladies  did  not 
huddle  themselves  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  abbreviated 
oddments  of  material.  They  dressed,  and  their  clothes 
fitted  them.  A  woman  upon  whom  nature  had  bestowed  a 
good  figure  was  able  to  display  her  gifts  to  the  world." 

That  a  woman  to  whom  nature  had  been  less  kind  was 
compelled    to    display    her    deficiencies    is    a    circumstance 
ignored  by  Hamilton,  who,  being  a  man  of  the  world  and  a 
man  of  fashion,  regarded  clothes  as  the  insignia  of  caste. 
The  costly  costumes,  the   rich   and   sweeping  draperies   in 
v/hich  he  delighted,  were  not  easy  of  imitation.    The  French 
ladies    who    followed    the    difficult    lead 
of  the  Empress  Eugenia  supported  the 
transparent    A^hiteness  of  their  billowy 
skirts  with  at  least  a  dozen  fine,  sheer 
petticoats.     Now  it  is  obvious  that  no 
woman  of  the  working  classes   (except 
a  blanchisseuse  de  fin  who  might  pre- 
sumably wear  her  customers'  laundry) 
could   afford   a   dozen  white  petticoats. 
But  when   it  comes  to  stripping  off  a 
solitary      petticoat,     no     one     is     too 
poor  or  too  plain  to  be  in  the  fashion. 
When    it    comes 
to      clipping      a 
dress     at     the 
knee,     the     fac- 
tory   girl    is    as 
fashionable      as 
the  banker's 
daughter,  and  far  more  at  her  ease. 
Her   "abbreviated   oddments"   are   a 
convenience  in  the  limited  spaces  of 
the  mill,  and  she  is  hardier  to  en- 
dure    exposure.      She     thanks     the 
kindly    gods    who    have    fitted    the 
fashions   to   her   following,    and   she 
takes  a  few  more  inches  off  her  soli- 
tary garment  to  make  sure  of  being 
in  the  style. 

Not  that  women  of  any  class  re- 
gard heat  or.  cold,  comfort  or  dis- 
comfort, as  a  controlling  factor  in 
dress.  In  this  regard  they  are  less 
highly  differentiated  from  the  sav- 
age than  are  men,  who,  with  advancing  civilization,  have 
modified  their  attire  into  something  like  conformity  to  cli- 
mate and  to  season.  The  savage,  even  the  savage  who,  like 
the  Tierra  del  Fuegian,  lives  in  a  cold 
country,  considers  clothes  less  as  a 
covering  than  as  an  adornment.  So 
also  do  women,  who  take  a  simple 
primitive  delight  in  garm.ents  devoid  of 
utilitarianism.  For  the  past  half- 
dozen  years  American  women  have 
worn  furs  during  the  sweltering  heat 
of  American  summers.  Perhaps  by 
the  sea,  or  in  the  mountains,  a  chill 
day  may  nov/  and  then  warrant  this 
costume;  but  on  the  burning  city  streets 
the  fur-clad  females,  red  and  panting, 
have  been  pitiful  objects  to  behold. 
International  They  Suffered,  as  does  the  Polar  bear 

The  Crinoline  ^^  August  in  the  zoo;  but  they  suffered 


International 

The   "pullback"    skirts 


irrationally,  and  because  they 
lacked  the  wit  to  escape  from 
self-inflicted  torment. 

For  the  past  two  winters 
women  have  worn  fur  coats  or 
capes  which  swathed  the  upper 
part  of  their  bodies  in  volumin- 
ous folds,  and  stopped  short  at 
the  knee.  From  that  point  down, 
the  thinnest  of  silk  stockings 
have  been  all  the  covering  per- 
mitted. The  theory  that,  if  one 
part  of  the  body  be  protected, 
another    part    may    safely    and 

judiciously  be  exposed,  has  ever  been  dear  to  the  female 
heart.  It  may  be  her  back,  her  bosom,  or  her  legs  which  the 
woman  selects  to  exhibit.  In  any  case  she  affirms  that  the 
uncovered  portions  of  her  anatomy  never  feel  the  cold.  If 
they  do,  she  endures  the  discomfort  with  the  stoicism  of 
the  savage  who  keeps  his  ornamental  scars  open  with 
irritants,  and  she  is  nerved  to  endurance  by  the  same 
impelling  motive. 

This  motive  is  not  personal  vanity.  Vanity  has  had 
little  to  do  with  savage,  barbarous,  and  civilized  customs. 
The  ancient  Peruvians  who  deformed  tlieir  heads,  pressing 
them   out  of   shape;    the    Chinese    who   deform    their   feet, 

bandagmg  them  into  balls;  the 
Africans  who  deform  their  mouths, 
stretching  them  with  wooden  discs; 
the  Borneans  who  deform  their 
ears,  dragging  the  lobes  below  their 
shoulder  blades;  the  European  and 
American  women  who  deformed 
their  bodies,  tightening  their  stays 
to  produce  the  celebrated  "hour- 
glass" waist,  have  all  been  victims 
of  something  more  powerful  than 
vanity,  the  inexorable  decrees  of 
fashion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  female 
mind  is  singularly  devoid  of  illu- 
sions. Women  do  not  think  their 
layers  of  fat 
or  their  pro- 
truding collar 
bones  beautiful 
and  seductive. 
They  display 
them  because  fashion  makes  no  al- 
lowance for  personal  defects,  and 
they  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage 
of  civilization  which  achieves  artistic 
sensibility,  which  ordains  and  pre- 
serves the  eternal  law  of  fitness. 
They  know,  for  example,  that  nuns, 
waitresses,  and  girls  in  semi-military 
uniforms  look  handsomer  than  they 
are,  because  of  straight  lines  and 
adroit  concealments;  but  they  fail  to 
derive  from  this  knowledge  any  prac- 
tical guidance. 

I  can  remember  when  '"pull-back"  skirts  and  bustles 
were  in  style.  They  were  uncomfortable,  unsanitary,  and 
unsightly.  Their  wearers  looked  grotesquely  deformed,  and 
knew  it.  They  submitted  to  fate,  and  prayed  for  a  speedy 
deliverance.  The  fluctuations  of  fashion  are  alternately  a 
grievance  and  a  solace.     .John  Evelyn,  commenting  on  the 


Fashions  of  1842 


International 

Tight-lacing 
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International 

The  bustle 


dress  worn  by  Eng-lishmen  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First,  says  that  it  was 
"a  comely  and  manly  habit,  too  good  to 
hold."  It  did  not  hold  because  the 
Puritans,  who  saw  no  reason  why 
manliness  should  be  comely,  swept  it 
aside.  The  bustle  was  much  too  bad 
to  hold.  It  grew  beautifully  less  every 
year,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared. 
Many  dry  eyes  witnessed  its  departure. 
If  abhorrence  of  a  fashion  cannot 
keep  women  from  slavishly  following 
it,  they  naturally  remain  unmoved  by 
outside  counsel  and  criticism.  For 
years  the  doctors  exhausted  themselves 
proclaiming  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  tight-lacing,  which  must  certainly  be  held  responsible 
for  the  obsolete  custom  of  fainting.  For  years  satirists 
and  moralists  united  in  attacking  the  crinoline.  In  Wat- 
son's Annals,  1856,  a  virtuous 
Philadelphian  published  a  sol- 
emn protest  against  Christian 
ladies  wearing  enormous  hoops 
to  church,  thereby  scandalizing 
and,  what  was  worse,  incon- 
veniencing the  male  congrega- 
tion. When  the  Great  War 
started  a  wave  of  fatuous  ex- 
travagance, it  was  solemnly  re- 
ported that  Mrs.  Lloyd  George 
was  endeavoring  to  dissuade 
the  wives  of  workingmen  from 
buying    silk    stockings    and    fur 

coats.  When  the  Great  Peace  let  loose  upon  us  the  most 
fantastic  absurdities  known  for  half  a  century,  the  papers 
bristled  with  such  hopeful  headlines  as  these:  "Club 
Women  Approve  Sensible  Styles  of  Dress,"  "Social  Leaders 
Condemn  Indecorous  Fashions,"  "Crusade  in  Churches 
Against  Prevailing  Scantiness  of  Attire,"  and  so  on,  and 
so  on  indefinitely. 

And  to  what  purpose?  The  unrest  of  a  rapidly  changing 
world  broke  down  the  old  supremacies,  smashed  all  ap- 
preciable standards,  and  left  us  only  a  vague  clutter  of 
impressions.  When  a  woman's  dress  no  longer  indicates 
her  fortune,  station,  age,  or  honesty,  we  have  reached  the 
twilight  of  taste;  but  such  dim,  confused  periods  are  recur- 


International 

The  hoop-skirt 


rent  in  the  history  of  sociology.  The  girl  who  works  hard 
and  decently  for  daily  bread,  but  who  walks  the  streets 
with  her  little  nose  whitened  like  concrete,  and  her  littie 
cheeks  reddened  like  brick-dust,  and  her  little  under-nour- 
ished body  painfully  evidenced  to  the  crowd,  is  tremulously 
imitating  the  woman  of  the  town;  but  the  most  inexperi- 
enced eye  catalogues  her  at  a  glance. 
Let  us  be  grateful  for  her  sake  if  she 
bobs  her  hair,  for  that  is  a  cleanly 
custom,  whereas  the  great  knobs  which 
she  formerly  wore  over  her  ears  har- 
bored nests  of  vermin.  It  is  one  of  the 
comedies  of  fashion  that  short  hair, 
which  half  a  century  ago  indicated 
strongmindedness,  now  represents  the 
utmost  levity;  just  as  the  bloomers  of 
1852  stood  for  stern  reform,  and  the 
attempted  trousers  of  1918  stood  for 
lawlessness.  Both  were  rejected  by 
women  who  have  never  been  unaware 
that  the  skirt  carries  with  it  an  infinite 
variety  of  possibilities. 

A  winning  wave,  deserving  note. 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat, 
wrote     Evelyn's     contemporary,     Her- 
rick,  who  was  more  concerned  with  the 
comeliness  of  Julia's  clothes  than  with 
his  own. 

There  is  still  self-revelation  in  dress, 
but  not  personal  self-revelation.  We 
may  still  apply  the  test  of  costume  to 
people  and  to  periods,  but  not  safely 
to  individuals,  who  suffer  from  coer- 
cion. Women's  ready-made  clothes  are 
becoming  more  and  more  like  liveries. 

A  dozen  shop  windows,  a  dozen  establishments,  display  the 
same  model  over  and  over  again,  the  materials  and  prices 
varying,  the  gown  always  the  same.  The  lines  may  lack 
distinction,  and  the  colors  may  lack  serenity;  but  then  dis- 
tinction and  serenity  are  not  the  great  underlying  qualities 
of  our  fretted  age.  The  "abbreviated  oddments,"  with 
their  strange  admixture  of  the  bizarre  and  the  common- 
place, strike  a  purely  modern  note.  TTiey  are  democratic. 
They  are  as  appropriate,  or,  I  might  say,  as  inappropriate, 
to  one  class  of  women  as  to  another.  They  are  helping, 
more  than  we  can  know,  to  level  the  barriers  of  caste. 


W.   E.   Hill  in  the  N.   Y 
Tribune 

"Abbreviated 
Oddments" 


No  Armistice 

By  Arthur  Guiterman 


LET  others  boast  of  triumphs  won 
And  choke  the  gaping  guns  with  flowers. 
Our  day  of  strife  is  not  yet  done; 

And  where  we  close  with  darker  powers 
Shall  they  who  braved  the  cannon's  rage 

In  bloodless  conflict  prove  remiss? 
Through  that  long  war  which  men  must  wage 
With  Evil,  there's  no  armistice. 


Your  broken  comrade  fights  alone, 

His  arm  is  weak,  his  eye  is  dim; 
Then  let  his  battle  be  your  own; 

Want  gives  no  armistice  to  him. 
The  wounds  of  helpless  thousands  plead; 

What  call  is  mightier  than  this? 
Against  Indifference  and  Greed 

Fight  on !  there  is  no  armistice. 


And  still  new  harms  and  evils  grow. 

And  still  we  wait,  how  long,  how  long! 
Why  doubt  when  you  have  eyes  to  know 

The  clean,  straight  line  'twixt  Right  and  Wrong? 
Trust  not  the  guile  that  urges  pause, 

The  compromiser's  Judas  kiss; 
Who  stops  to  parley  wounds  the  cause. 

Fight  on !  there  is  no  armistice. 


Corruption  thrives.     And  fools  applaud 

While  trouble-breeders  rant  and  rate; 
Then  yield  no  armistice  to  Fraud, 

No  armistice  to  venomed  Hate. 
Beneath  the  flag  that  made  them  free 

The  snakes  of  Treason  writhe  and  hiss. 
Then  fight  this  war  to  victory! 

To  these  we  grant  no  armistice. 


A  Great  Project 

MR.  VANDERLIP'S  "plan  to  form  a  gold  reserve 
bank  for  all  the  countries  of  central  Europe" 
was  published  in  our  leading  newspapers  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  assembling  of  the  great  disarma- 
ment conference  at  Washington.  Whether  for  that  rea- 
son or  because  of  the  far-reaching  character  of  the 
proposal,  it  evoked  very  little  comment  in  the  public 
press.  We  trust  that  this  inattention  is  but  temporary. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Vanderlip's  return  to  the 
country  and  the  exposition  which  he  will  personally 
give  to  his  scheme  may  be  counted  on  to  bring  it  promi- 
nently before  the  thinking  people  of  the  nation,  and 
especially  the  world  of  finance.  However  this  may  be, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  proposal  is  one  that 
ranks  second  only  to  the  proceedings  at  Washington  in 
the  importance  of  its  possible  bearing  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  which  are  pressing  with  such 
agonizing  force  upon  the  world  to-day. 

We  have  not  the  presumption  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  feasibility  of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  scheme,  although  it 
is  outlined  with  such  lucidity,  such  precision,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  simplicity,  as  is  rarely  encountered  in 
the  presentation  of  any  project  of  the  kind.  We  can. 
only  say  that,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  is  an 
absolutely  sound  plan.  Mr.  Vanderlip  recognizes,  of 
course,  that  in  order  that  it  may  be  put  into  execution 
two  things  are  essential — the  assent  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  European  Governments  concerned  and  an 
adequate  participation  in  the  scheme  by  great  financial 
interests,  above  all  in  our  own  country.  But  if  the  plan 
is  as  sound  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  both  these  conditions 
of  success  ought  to  be  sure  of  fulfilment,  provided  the 
plan  is  energetically  advocated  by  those  in  a  position 
effectively  to  promote  it. 

We  entertain  this  conviction  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  object  of  the  plan  is  to  provide  for  a  large  part 
of  the  world  the  most  fundamental  of  all  requirements 
for  the  carrying  on  of  organized  economic  life.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  us  amazing  that  a  group  of  coun- 
tries which  have  for  centuries  carried  on  a  highly  devel- 
oped industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  life  should 
have  been  allowed  to  sink  into  a  condition  in  which  the 
prime  requirement  of  such  life,  an  intelligible  money 
standard,  has  been  lost — that  they  should  have  been 
allowed  to  sink  .into  this  condition  without  any  really 
serious  effort  being  made  to  rescue  them  from  that 
calamity. 

Now  the  most  notable  thing  about  Mr.  Vander- 
lip's statement  of  the  cardinal  purpose  of  his  project 
is  that  it  says  nothing  about  exports  and  imports,  about 
fluctuations  of  "exchange,"  about  balancing  of  budgets. 
All  these  things  would,  of  course,  be  inevitably  and 
most  wholesomely  affected  by  it;  but  these  are  not  the 
primary  aims.  His  object  is  "to  form  a  stable  currency." 
He  wishes  to  make  it  possible  for  people  in  Germany, 
and   Austria,   and   Hungary,   and   Czechoslovakia,    and 


Poland,  and  the  rest  of  these  afflicted  countries,  to  do 
business  in  terms  of  money  that  means  something.  It 
is  for  this  purpose,  and  only  incidentally  for  any  other, 
that  he  desires  to  establish  an  international  bank  which 
shall  issue  notes  redeemable  in  gold,  and  armed  with 
a  gold  reserve  adequate  under  all  normal  circumstances 
to  maintain  that  redemption.  All  he  asks  of  the  Gov- 
ernments is  to  permit  such  a  bank  to  opei'ate  within 
their  domains,  and  to  give  it  such  assurances  as  are 
necessary  for  its  successful  conduct  and  its  permanent 
operation.  He  does  not  ask  that  the  Governments  shall 
discontinue  issuing  their  own  paper  or  that  they  shall 
m.ake  their  income  cover  their  expenditure.  All  he 
asks  is  that  they  shall  give  business  a  chance  to  carry 
on  its  transactions  in  sound  money  if  it  chooses. 

He  does  not  even  ask  quite  all  of  this,  for  the  pro- 
posed international  bank  would  come  into  contact  with 
commerce  and  industry  not  directly,  but  only  through 
the  banks  of  the  country  in  question.  He  does  lay 
down,  however,  among  other  prerequisites,  the  follow- 
ing most  important  requirement: 

An  undertaking  that  there  will  in  the  future  be  no  ham- 
pering legislation  enacted  against  the  free  circulation  of  the 
notes  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Bank  of  the  United  States  of 
Europe ;  nor  against  their  free  exportation  and  importation ; 
nor  against  the  opening  of  deposit  accounts  in  these  notes  in 
other   banks. 

It  is  not  upon  any  governmental  fiat,  but  upon  the 
needs  and  the  operations  of  business,  that  the  whole 
scheme  is  to  rest ;  its  loans  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  "self-liquidating"  commercial  paper,  and  its  notes 
are  to  be  issued  against  deposits  either  of  such  paper 
or  of  gold.  It  seems  to  us  that  unless  the  Governments 
of  the  countries  which  it  is  designed  to  serve  are  wholly 
blind  to  the  immeasurable  stimulus  which  a  sound  cur- 
rency is  capable  of  imparting  to  the  whole  economic 
life  of  a  nation,  they  will,  when  they  have  grasped  the 
significance  of  this  project,  jump  at  the  chance  of  re- 
storing to  their  business  that  which  is  its  very  life- 
blood. 

Into  the  details  of  the  scheme  we  cannot  here  attempt 
to  enter.  To  one  feature  of  it,  however,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  remove  objections  that  might  otherwise  be 
entertained  against  it,  we  must  advert  in  just  a  word. 
Such  provision  is  made  for  limitation  of  the  profits  of 
those  who  supply  the  initial  capital,  for  participation  in 
the  profits  by  the  respective  Governments,  and  for  ulti- 
mate acquisition  of  the  capital  stock  by  those  Govern- 
ments, as  seems  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  requirements. 
These  and  other  particulars  of  the  scheme  may  be  sub- 
ject to  criticism;  but  the  great  thing  to  be  recognized 
at  the  outset  is  the  fundamental  design. 

How  far  the  generality  of  people — even  of  people  who 
speak  with  more  or  less  authority — are  from  recog- 
nizing what  is  fundamental  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  contrast  between  Mr.  Vanderlip's  presentation  of 
his  project  and  the  statement  made  by  Senator  Hitch- 
cock in  explanation  of  a  bill  which  he  introduced  on 
June  29  last,  and  which  contemplates  the  creation  of  a 
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bank  on  lines  similar  to  those  now  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Vanderlip.  Senator  Hitchcock  puts  all  the  stress  on  the 
furnishing  of  credit  for  foreign  trade.  His  mind  is 
evidently  chiefly  preoccupied  by  the  fluctuations  of  ex- 
change. "Importing  and  exporting,"  he  says,  "is  now  a 
dangerous  business";  his  "Bank  of  Nations"  would  be- 
come "the  great  clearing  house  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  exchange";  it  "would  be  the  one  institution 
whose  oflficers  would  have  knowledge  of  what  exchange 
ought  to  be."  The  uncertainties  of  the  importing  and 
exporting  business  ai-e  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience; 
the  fluctuations  of  exchange  are  one  of  the  serious  evils 
of  the  time.  But  those  uncertainties  and  fluctuations 
are  merely  a  secondary  phenomenon,  a  symptom  of  the 
real  disease.  The  primary  trouble  in  all  those  afflicted 
countries  lies  much  deeper. 

If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  foreign  trade,  a  coun- 
try that  did  business  by  means  of  bits  of  paper  that  had 
no  meaning  which  anyone  could  define  would  be  in  a 
condition  just  about  as  deplorable  as  that  in  which  these 
countries  find  themselves.  Important  as  foreign  trade 
is,  it  is,  in  most  countries,  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  transactions  of  the  people  of  the  country 
among  themselves.  When  the  farmer  has  no  idea  of 
what  the  hundred  marks  will  mean  to-morrow  which 
he  is  getting  to-day  for  a  bushel  of  wheat;  when  the 
merchant  who  sells  a  bill  of  goods  for  ten  thousand 
marks  cannot  tell  but  that  it  may  take  twenty  thousand 
to  replace  them  on  his  shelves;  when  a  lender  has  no 
idea  whether  what  he  is  to  receive  in  payment  of  his 
loan  will  be  worth  anything  like  the  money  that  he  lent 
— in  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  obvious  that  all  economic 
effort  must  be  fatally  paralyzed. 

To  remove  this  paralysis  is  the  one  great  and  achiev- 
able task  upon  which  economists  and  financiers,  the 
world  over,  should  concentrate  their  endeavors.  The 
transcendent  merit  of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  project  is  that 
it  proposes  to  open  a  way  by  which  business  shall  grad- 
ually, and  of  its  own  motion,  get  back  to  solid  ground. 
Give  it  the  chance  to  do  so,  and  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  it  will  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  movement  will  be  a  slow 
one;  for  here  we  have  a  case  in  which  Bob  Ingersoll's 
famous  desideratum  is  a  reality — a  case  in  which  health 
is  catching  and  not  disease.  The  benefits  of  trading 
in  sound  money  would  be  so  obvious  and  so  controlling 
that  the  custom,  once  started,  would  spread  with  won- 
derful rapidity;  and  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  in  a 
very  short  time  after  the  plan  for  a  sound  international 
banking  currency  was  fairly  launched  the  world  would 
be  looking  back  upon  the  present  monetary  chaos  as  an 
almost  incredible  nightmare. 

Future  of  the  Conference  Idea 

Now  that  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  talk  of 
the  establishment  of  the  international  conference 
as  a  standing  method  of  threshing  out  world  problems 
and  preventing  war,  it  is  timely  to  recall  the  exact 
words  in  which  Mr.  Harding,  in  the  principal  speech  of 
his  campaign,  laid  down  the  programme  which  he  hoped 
to  realize  if  elected.  His  desire,  he  said,  was  to  bring 
about  two  things — "an  international  association  for  con- 
ference and  a  world  court  whose  verdicts  upon  justici- 
able questions  this  country,  in  common  with  all  others. 


would  be  willing  and  able  to  uphold."  If  the  present 
Conference  shall  prove  a  success — and,  in  spite  of  sur- 
face indications  of  trouble,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will — the  programme  outlined  in  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's famous  speech  of  August  28  will  evidently  be  in  a 
fair  way  toward  fulfillment.  Whether  formally  pledged 
by  an  association  or  not,  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
have  entered  upon  the  practice  of  conference,  and  will 
be  sure  to  resort  to  it  when  occasion  arises  unless  they 
are  hell-bent  for  war.  As  for  the  international  court,  it 
is  already  in  existence,  and,  although  the  United  States 
is  not  as  yet  a  participant  in  its  action,  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous for  our  country  not  to  find  a  way  to  full  co- 
operation in  an  activity  so  indisputably  desirable  and  so 
distinctively  American  in  its  character.  Before  the 
Washington  Conference  shall  have  passed  into  history, 
the  future  of  both  these  agencies  for  the  assurance  of 
peace  will,  we  trust,  have  been  placed  upon  a  firm 
footing. 

The  Heart  of  Briand's  Appeal 

THE  forcible  and  eloquent  plea  which  Premier 
Briand  made  bef.ore  the  Washington  Conference 
followed  the  best  traditions  of  the  forensic  school 
of  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  master.  Despite  the 
eloquence  of  his  words  and  the  logic  of  his  argument, 
however,  he  failed  to  achieve  the  impression  upon  his 
audience  which  he  evidently  desired.  There  was  a 
distinct  feeling  among  his  auditors  that  where  bread 
was  asked  for  he  had  given  them  a  stone.  Indeed  it 
seemed  to  many  that  he  had  introduced  a  jarring  note, 
out  of  harmony  with  the  warm  and  generous  spirit 
which  thus  far  had  marked  the  deliberations.  By  some 
it  was  said  that  the  "strong  man  of  France"  merely 
typified  that  state  of  mind  in  France  that  blocked  a 
restoration  of  good  relations  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
because  he  exaggerated  the  German  danger  and  in- 
sisted upon  armed  force  as  the  sole  means  of  meeting 
it,  while  others  affected  to  believe  that  his  words  were 
primarily  directed  to  his  own  people  to  meet  the  internal 
political  situation. 

We  believe,  however,  that  these  interpretations  do 
Premier  Briand  an  injustice.  A  cool  analysis  of  his 
speech  will  show  that  it  is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Conference  to  limit  armament,  but  that 
it  introduces  a  vital  element  essential  to  any  program 
for  the  reduction  of  land  forces.  The  fault  of  M.  Briand 
was  one  of  form  and  proportion.  Had  he  summarized 
forcibly  and  briefly  the  dangers  to  which  France  and 
Europe  were  exposed,  and  then  with  dramatic  emphasis 
pointed  out  the  drastic  reductions  which  France  had 
already  made  in  her  land  forces  in  spite  of  the  menace, 
he  would  have  carried  his  audience  with  him.  Had  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  whereas  before  the 
war  in  the  presence  of  the  German  danger  France  had 
maintained  an  army  of  750,000,  she  had  since  the  war 
reduced  this  by  one-third  and  was  planning  to  cut  it 
down  to  one-half,  it  would  have  been  felt  that  he  had 
matched  the  Hughes  proposal  on  naval  armament  and 
met  the  high  aspirations  of  the  Conference.  He  did  in 
fact  say  this,  but  it  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  the  mass 
of  details  which  he  adduced  to  picture  the  reality  of 
the  German  menace.  One  other  serious  mistake  he 
made,  and  that  was  his  allusion  to  Russia  in  which  he 
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confused  Russia  with  Bolshevism,  and  took  no  account 
of  the  realities  of  recent  developments  in  Russia  itself. 
In  view  of  his  faulty  presentation  of  his  case  from 
the  standpoint  of  tactics  and  psychology,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  chief  constructive  element  brought  for- 
ward by  him  has  been  generally  overlooked.  He  did  in 
fact  hold  out  the  olive  branch  to  Germany  and  he  did 
so  under  the  only  conditions  that  make  possible  a  lasting 
European  peace.    Here  are  his  words: 

There  is  one  part  of  Germany  that  is  for  peace.  There 
are  many  people,  especially  among  the  working  classes,  who 
want  to  work,  who  have  had  enough  of  this  war,  who  have 
had  enough  of  war  altogether,  and  are  most  anxious  to  settle 
down  to  peace  and  also  to  set  to  work.  We  shall  do  every- 
thing to  help  that  Germany,  and  if  she  wants  to  restore  her 
balance  in  the  bosom  of  a  pacific  republic  and  democratic 
institutions,  then  we  can  help  her  and  we  shall  all  be  able 
to  contemplate  the  future  with  feelings  of  security. 

The  real  danger  that  Germany  may  again  become 
a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  lies  not  in  the  exist- 
ence of  this  or  that  quasi-military  organization,  nor  in 
the  vaporings  of  a  Ludendorff,  but  in  something  quite 
different.  The  aggressive  imperialism  of  Germany  in 
the  past  found  expression  not  only  in  its  highly  devel- 
oped military  machine,  but  also  in  the  character  and 
purpose  of  its  industrial  organization.  Both  sides  de- 
veloped a  psychology  of  ruthless  domination  by  force; 
both  were  insurmountable  obstacles  standing  in  the 
way  of  a  world  order  based  upon  mutuality  of  interest 
and  helpful  cooperation  among  the  nations. 

The  German  military  machine  is  broken  and  we  be- 
lieve that  M.  Briand  exaggerates  the  danger  presented 
by  its  scattered  elements  and  the  possibility  of  reor- 
ganizing them  overnight,  in  view  of  Germany's  shat- 
tered finances.  The  industrial  organization  of  Ger- 
many is  intact,  and  the  sinister  figure  of  Stinnes  ap- 
pears mysteriously  at  every  turn  engaging  in  combina- 
tions as  comprehensive  and  as  daring  as  any  contem- 
plated by  the  financial  powers  of  Germany  in  the  hey- 
day of  her  dreams  of  imperialism.  To  achieve  their 
purposes  these  industrial  magnates  need  absolute  power 
and  for  this  the  forces  of  monarchism  and  reaction  are 
but  their  tools.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Stinnes  and 
his  associates  are  supporting  with  abundant  funds  not 
only  the  forces  of  reaction  in  Germany  but  those  Rus- 
sian groups  in  Berlin  who  seek  restoration  of  the  old 
regime  in  Russia.  These  groups,  foreseeing  the  fall  of 
the  Soviet  power,  would  take  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  Russia  and  the  lack  of  organization  among  the  demo- 
cratic forces  that  represent  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
impose  another  autoci'acy  while  the  necks  of  the  people 
are  still  bent  beneath  the  burden  of  the  present  one. 

To  Stinnes  and  his  crowd  success  in  their  schemes 
of  vast  industrial  organization  depends  upon  control  of 
political  power,  and  if  they  are  able  to  confirm  their 
achievements  by  the  restoration  of  reactionary  author- 
ity, the  outcome  must  inevitably  be  a  future  war.  The 
one  means  of  preventing  the  success  of  these  schemes  is 
a  democratization  of  Germany  and  Russia  which  shall 
subject  these  ruthless  industrial  and  financial  barons  to 
popular  control  in  the  interests  of  their  own  people. 
This  is  the  "moral  disarmament"  to  which  M.  Briand 
referred  and  which  he  held  was  as  necessary  as  material 
disarmament;  and  this  likewise  Secretary  Hughes  rec- 
ognized when  in  his  response  he  said:  "There  can  be  no 
hope  of  a  will  to  peace  until  institutions  of  liberty  and 
justice  are  secure  among  all  peace-loving  people." 


The  present  government  of  Germany  is  weak,  lament- 
ably weak.  It  faces  wellnigh  insurmountable  problems, 
but  it  has  attacked  these  problems  in  good  faith  and 
shown  the  will  not  only  to  meet  the  obligations  of  Ger- 
many but  to  maintain  her  democratic  institutions.  It 
remains  for  the  Allies,  in  the  interests  of  lasting  peace, 
to  support  the  forces  of  democracy  in  Germany.  To 
do  this  it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  place  restrictions 
upon  armed  forces.  It  is  essential  that  the  forces  of 
aggressive  industrial  imperialism  be  likewise  rendered 
powerless  for  evil.  The  temptation  to  European  and 
American  financiers  to  join  Stinnes  and  his  crowd  in 
vast  industrial  combinations  is  great,  especially  in  his 
proposed  operations  in  Russia,  but  before  doing  so  they 
should  make  it  very  clear  that  support  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  German  and  Russian  reactionary  forces, 
and  acts  calculated  to  weaken  or  overthrow  the  demo- 
cratic Government  of  Germany  discontinued.  The  im- 
mediate pecuniary  rewards  of  such  financial  combina- 
tions would  be  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  inevitable 
future  war. 

The  Tax  Failure,  and  After 

SELDOM  has  a  great  paily,  in  full  control  of  the 
Government,  had  to  acknowledge  a  more  signal 
legislative  failure  than  that  which  has  attended 
the  long  wrestling  of  the  present  Congress  with  the  tax 
problem.  That  that  problem  is  beset  with  extraordinary 
difficulties  must  be  admitted;  but,  after  making  all 
allowance  for  these  difficulties,  something  in  the  nature 
of  fundamental  improvement  was  certainly  a  reasonable 
expectation,  and  that  expectation  has  been  disappointed. 
The  failure  is  confessed  by  the  party's  own  leaders  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere. 

In  no  point  of  principle  has  any  conclusion  been  em- 
bodied in  the  bill,  or  been  arrived  at  by  the  party  lead- 
ers. Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  advance  has  been  made 
in  crystallizing  an  effective  public  opinion  in  any  such 
direction.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  result  is  due  pri- 
marih'  to  a  conflict  of  interests,  though  such  conflict  has, 
of  course,  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  matter.  The 
determination  of  the  maximum  income  surtax  rate, 
for  example,  at  50  per  cent.,  was  brought  about  by  the 
unyielding  determination  of  the  farmers'  bloc  and  of 
those  who  have  cooperated  with  it;  but,  while  strong 
pleas  were  made  against  that  high  rate  on  the  score  of 
the  injury  which  it  was  declared  it  would  inflict  on  the 
recovery  of  business,  yet  those  pleas  did  not  have  be- 
hind them  the  kind  of  authority  which  would  carry  con- 
vincing weight  with  the  general  public.  The  primary 
trouble,  in  our  judgment,  has  been  the  absence  of  any- 
thing that  could  furnish  the  country  with  effective  en- 
lightenment and  well-directed  guidance. 

Senator  Calder  of  New  York,  in  the  closing  day  of 
the  debate,  introduced  and  advocated  a  bill  for  a  comi- 
mission  to  make  a  comprehensive  investigation  into  tax 
problems.  We  trust  that  Congress,  when  it  reassembles 
in  regular  session,  will  promptly  pass  snch  a  bill.  It  is 
quite  the  fashion  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idea  of  cre- 
ating advisory  or  investigating  commissions.  The  pro- 
posal to  form  one  is  easily  sneered  at  as  a  mere  device 
for  "passing  the  buck";  but  the  fact  is  that  the  only 
way  in  which  an  intelligent  consensus  can  be  brought 
about  upon  the  leading  tax  issues  is  through  the  repoi't 
of  a  truly  competent  body  calculated  to  command  public 
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confidence.  One  of  the  things  that  such  a  body  could 
accomplish  would  be  the  elimination,  among  intelligent 
and  fair-minded  persons,  of  arguments  which,  while 
almost  wholly  without  merit,  do  duty,  year  in  and  year 
out,  both  in  Congress  and  with  the  man  on  the  street. 
If  the  commission  could  not  arrive  at  absolute  con- 
clusions, it  could  at  least  lay  down  solid  foundations  for 
such  conclusions.  And  that  of  itself  would  be  a  service 
of  the  first  order.  One  has  only  to  remember  the  essen- 
tial part  played  by  the  Aldrich  Monetary  Commission 
in  opening  the  way  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  order 
to  realize  the  great  potentialities  of  such  enlighten- 
ment. Fortunately,  in  this  case  as  in  that,  there  is  no 
marked  cleavage  between  the  two  great  national  parties 
on  the  subject.  And  of  course  in  the  present  case  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  any  such  prolonged  or  compli- 
cated inquiry  as  that  of  the  Aldrich  Commission.  The 
one  great  opportunity  which  Congress  has  for  redeem- 
ing its  failure  is  through  the  creation  of  the  right  kind 
of  commission  to  mark  out  the  path  of  genuine  tax  re- 
form. 

M.  Lauzanne's  Mare's-Nest 

A  CONSPICUOUS  member  of  the  group  of  foreign 
journalists  who  are  reporting  on  the  Confer- 
ence at  Washington  is  M.  Stephane  Lauzanne, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Paris  Matin.  M.  Lauzanne  is 
especially  prominent  in  the  minds  of  Americans  because 
of  his  connection,  during  the  war,  with  the  French  Com- 
mission in  this  country.  He  is  now  furnishing  the 
New  Yoi'k  Tribune  with  his  views  of  what  is  going  on 
at  Washington.  The  very  first  use  M.  Lauzanne  makes 
of  his  opportunity  to  influence  American  opinion  is  to 
stir  up  anti-British  feeling  in  as  spectacular  fashion 
as  possible.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  he  is  trying  to 
"put  over": 

A  great  many  people  ask  me :  "What  difference  is  there 
between  the  Paris  conference  of  1919  and  the  Washington 
conference  of  1921?" 

My  answer  is  invariably  the  same : 

"The  difference  is  this :  In  Paris,  from  the  very  first  day, 
America  was  beaten  and  England  got  what  she  wanted, 
whereas,  at  the  Washington  conference,  from  the  very  first 
England  was  beaten  and  America  got  what  she  wante<l." 

And  that  is  the  exact  truth. 

What  are  the  materials  out  of  which  M.  Lauzanne 
constructs  this  legend?  They  are  put  forward  with 
great  dramatic  skill.  He  contrasts  what  happened  to 
America  as  a  consequence  of  a  two  minutes'  conversa- 
tion between  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George,  communi- 
cated to  President  Wilson  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  with 
what  happened  to  England  as  a  consequence  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  opening  speech  at  Washington.  Here,  says 
M.  Lauzanne,  is  Clemenceau's  own  report  of  the  two- 
minute  conversation: 

"I  have  seen  President  Wilson,"  said  he.  "I  communi- 
cated to  him  a  conversation  I  had  had,  before  his  arrival, 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  In  the  course  of  that  conversation 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  me  :  'Do  you  admit  that  without  the 
English  fleet  this  war  would  not  have  been  wonV  'Yes,' 
said  I.  'Then,'  pursued  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  'will  you  do  any- 
thing that  will  prevent  the  English  fleet  in  the  future  from 
acting  in  the  same  way  and  rendering  the  same  service?' 
'No,'  said  I.  And  Mr.  Wilson  stated  to  me  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  do  anything  to  oppose  either  of  us  in  any  way." 

Mr.  Hughes's  speech,  to  be  sure,  "lasted  forty  minutes," 
but  the  part  that  assigned  "only  500,000  tons  of  iron- 
clads to  England  and  500,000  tons  to  America"  occu- 
pied "but  a  few  seconds" : 


Those  seconds  were  historical.  They  proclaimed  the  equal- 
ity of  the  navies.  They  in-odaimed  that  there  was  no  longer 
one  mistress  of  the  seas,  but  two.  They  proclaimed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  henceforth  the  seas  would  be  free  be- 
cause they  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  a  single  dominion. 

Could  anything  be  more  perfect?  The  most  classical 
of  French  dramatists  could  not  desire  a  more  rounded 
tale,  a  more  artistic  case  of  poetic  justice. 

But  mark  now  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  this  glib 
journalist  down.  He  himself  gives  us  the  material  for 
that  necessary  task.  For  he  leads  up  to  the  above  dra- 
matic episode  with  this  statement: 

When,  in  1918,  America  came  to  the  Paris  Conference  she 
sailed  with  vague  and  preconceived  ideas,  but  she  took  with 
her  at  least  one  clear  and  well-defined  principle — the  prin- 
ciple of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  America  meant  by  that — 
at  least  so  we  understood — that  after  having  crushed  imperial- 
ism upon  laud  there  must  be  no  imperialism  of  the  sea,  and 
no  nation,  however  great  its  role  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, must  be  allowed  to  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  one  day 
its  sovereign  wishes  to  the  universe  because  she  holds  sway 
over  the  oceans  of  that  universe. 

Now  if  America  went  to  Paris  with  "one  clear  and 
well-defined  principle,  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,"  the  definition  of  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
second  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points;  and  that  defini- 
tion was  wholly  different  from  what  M.  Lauzanne  says. 
"America  meant."     It  was  as  follows: 

Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  outside  ter- 
ritorial waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas 
may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  action 
for  the  enforcement  of  international  covenants. 

Moreover,  this  point  was  given  up  not  in  consequence 
of  a  two  minutes'  conversation  but  because,  in  their 
acceptance  of  the  Fourteen  Points  as  a  basis  for  the 
armistice,  the  Allies  had  expressly  excluded  that  one. 
M.  Lauzanne's  account  of  the  matter,  therefore,  bears 
not  much  more  resemblance  to  "the  exact  truth"  than 
did  Falstaff's  famous  tale.  The  freedom  of  the  seas 
which  Mr.  Wilson  had  proposed  was  not  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  which  M.  Lauzanne  is  talking  about;  it  was 
not  given  up  as  the  result  of  a  two-minute  talk;  and  it 
was  not  reestablished  by  Mr.  Hughes's  speech,  and  is 
not  at  all  in  sight  to-day. 

As  for  what  has  happened  to  England  at  Washing- 
ton, it  is  quite  open  to  M.  Lauzanne  to  put  any  inter- 
pretation he  pleases  upon  it;  this  is  a  question  not  of 
fact  but  of  opinion.  But  it  is  certainly  at  least  remark- 
able that  the  English  themselves  should  either  be  so 
utterly  stupid  as  not  to  recognize  the  overwhelming 
disaster  that  has  befallen  them  or  so  miraculously 
clever  as  completely  to  suppress  all  evidence  of  their 
chagrin.  Perhaps,  after  all  the  significance  of  what 
has  happened  is  quite  different  from  what  M.  Lauzanne 
imagines.  Perhaps  England's  wishes  are  not  centered 
upon  the  domination  of  the  universe  but  upon  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  of  her  national  safety.  And 
perhaps  British  as  well  as  American  statesmen  see  that 
those  objects  can  be  best  attained  by  an  understanding 
which  shall  put  an  end  to  senseless  naval  competition, 
which  shall  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  a  clash 
between  the  great  maritime  Powers,  and  which  shall 
rest  upon  the  assumption  that  both  Britain  and  America 
can  be  counted  on  to  stand  for  peace  and  justice  in  any 
future  world-crisis.  It  is  fortunate  that  those  who, 
like  M.  Lauzanne,  place  upon  what  is  going  on  at  Wash- 
ing a  sinister  interpretation  are  prone  to  indicate  by 
their  loose  talk  about  matters  of  fact  the  weight  that 
should  justly  be  attached  to  their  expressions  of  opinion. 
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The  Story  of  the  Week 


The  Week  at  Home 

Congress  Adjourns 

THE  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Con- 
gress was  adjourned  Wednesday.  At  the  very  last 
moment  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  29,  approved  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Tax  Revision  Bill,  and  the  President 
promptly  signed  the  measure.  Final  action  was  had  also 
during  the  last  days  on  the  Maternity  Bill;  it  is  now  law. 
The  most  important  measures  which  failed  of  enactment  are 
the  Permanent  Tariff  Bill,  the  Railroad  Relief  Bill,  the  For- 
eign Debt  Refunding  Bill,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Tolls  Bill. 

Republican  House  Leader  Mondell,  in  a  closing  speech, 
bestowed  somewhat  higher  praise  on  the  achievements  of 
the  House  than  we  are  inclined  to  accord.  The  fact  that 
the  House  passed  an  average  of  two  bills  or  resolutions  per 
day  is  not  proper  ground  for  praise.  It's  quality,  not 
quantity,  we  want  in  legislation;  the  less  legislation  the 
better,  ceteris  paribus. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  Tax  Revision  Act  are 
the  reductions  of  taxes,  expected  to  amount  to  $70,000,000 
for  the  present  year  and  to  $835,000,000  for  1922 ;  repeal  of 
the  excess  profits  tax,  effective  January  1,  1922;  reduction 
of  the  maximum  surtax  on  incomes  of  individuals  from  65 
to  50  per  cent.;  increase  of  the  corporation  income  tax  from 
10  to  12y2  per  cent.;  repeal  of  the  transportation  taxes, 
effective  January  1,  1922;  increase  of  income  tax  exemp- 
tions for  persons  with  incomes  of  not  more  than  $5000;  and 
repeal  of  the  "nuisance"  taxes. 

Senator  Smoot,  perhaps  the  most  competent  of  the  critics 
of  the  bill,  voted  for  it  (like  many  others)  not  because  he 
liked  it,  but  because  he  found  it  on  the  whole  better  than  the 
existing  law.  He  is  especially  severe  on  its  discriminatory 
features  and  on  its  retention  of  a  very  high  surtax  rate. 
The  old  maximum  surtax  rate  was  65  per  cent.;  the  new  is 
50.  "The  50  per  cent,  surtax,"  says  he,  "will  keep  money 
out  of  business  investments  and  prevent  its  circulation  for 
extending  business,  just  the  same  as  the  65  per  cent,  did." 
He  hopes  that  Congress  at  the  coming  session  will  revise 
the  act  so  as  to  remove  all  unjust  and  discriminatory  fea- 
tures and  to  lower  the  surtaxes  sufficiently  to  permit  free 
circulation  of  money  once  more.  Senator  Calder  will  offer 
a  resolution  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  authorizing 
appointment  of  a  "Tax  Investigating  Commission"  to  study 
the  subject  of  taxation  scientifically.  Such  study  is  mucli 
needed.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  impression  that,  un- 
less the  new  act  is  promptly  revised,  and  much  for  the  bet- 
ter, it  will  go  hard  with  the  Republicans  at  the  next  elec- 
tions. Even  the  great  Penrose  himself  admits  that  the  act 
is  only  transitional  or  temporary  and  does  not  place  the  tax 
system  on  "a  stable  or  scientific  basis."  That  is  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

Congress  displays  a  more  and  more  craven  spirit  in  the 
face  of  blocs,  such  as  the  agricultural  bloc,  the  Dry  bloc, 
etc.;  with  an  occasional  peevish  flare-up  (sure  proof  of 
weakness)  such  as  the  House  exhibited  the  other  day.  The 
Tax  Revision  Bill  was  in  conference.  The  House  had  voted 
a  maximum  surtax  of  32  per  cent.;  the  Senate  of  50.  The 
President  wrote  a  letter  to  Chairman  Fordney,  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  suggesting  a  compromise  on  40  per 
cent.  Thereupon  the  House,  to  rebuke  the  President,  fatally 
compromised  its  reputation  for  good  sense  by  voting  a  50 
per  cent.  rate.    This  at  about  the  time  when  the  Senate  was 


fatally  compromising  its  reputation  for  courage  by  voting 
the  compromise  amendment  to  the  Anti-Beer  Bill. 

The  Anti-Beer  Bill 
On  the  18th  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  22,  approved 
the  conference  report  on  the  Anti-Beer  Bill.  The  bill  has 
since  been  signed  by  the  President.  It  will  be  recalled  how 
the  Senate  unanimously  passed  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
(whose  chief  features  are  a  ban  on  the  prescribing  of  malt 
liquors  for  medicinal  purposes  and  a  drastic  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  whiskey  and  the  like  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed), reaffirming  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Fourth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  (security  of  persons, 
houses,  and  effects  against  search  and  seizure  except  on 
legal  warrant)  and  prescribing  severe  penalties  for  viola- 
tions thereof.  The  conference  of  House  and  Senate  sub- 
stituted for  the  Senate  amendment  an  amendment  reaffirm- 
ing the  guarantees  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution only  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  As  we  under- 
stand it,  the  bill  (with  its  conference  amendment)  does  not 
touch  the  validity  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Merely  the  effort  to  prescribe  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  that  amendment  (except  as  to  the  home)  has 
failed.  The  Fourth  Amendment  has  received  a  deal  of 
publicity;  and  the  resolute  strict  Constitutionalists  may 
perhaps  content  themselves  in  the  thought  that  this  pub- 
licity will  aid  their  further  efforts  to  provide  a  full  set  of 
teeth  for  that  amendment.  Many  of  the  Constitutionalists 
are  enemies  of  liquor.  The  constitutionality  of  the  new 
act  will  be  tested.  May  Congress  play  the  doctor?  is 
pertinently  asked. 

We  should  like  to  know  the  explanation  of  why  the  Sen- 
ate by  so  overwhelming  a  majority  repuaiated  the  strict 
Constitutionalist  stand  which,  in  a  moment  of  courage,  it 
took  up.  Funk,  in  our  opinion;  poltroonery.  What  makes 
the  thing  so  bad  is  that  the  Senate  raised  a  particular  Con- 
stitutional issue  which  had  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  bill;  that,  having  gone  out  of  their  way  to  assert  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  they  withdrew  that  assertion.  "No,  they 
compromised,"  someone  will  say.  To  which  the  answer  is 
that  to  compromise  on  the  Constitution  is  a  good  deal  more 
dangerous  to  that  instrument  than  flatly  to  repudiite  it. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  Britain,  considered  the  most  important 
charter  of  liberty.  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela.  The 
reader  will  please  observe  that  we  have  not  touched  the 
fundamental  issue  of  Wet  or  Dry. 

Dr. "  Lorenz 

Dr.  Adolph  Lorenz,  the  Austrian  surgeon,  is  in  New 
York,  where  every  day  between  8  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.  he  oper- 
ates, examines,  and  gives  consultations.  He  asks  no  fees, 
but  takes  what  each  may  choose  to  give.  The  money  thus 
received  will  go  to  the  Austrian  poor;  but  it  is  said  that 
the  main  object  of  the  great  surgeon  in  visiting  this  country 
is  to  show  his  gratitude  for  American  generosity  to  Aus- 
tria's children  by  giving  his  incomparable  services  free  to 
our  crippled  poor. 

It  is  reported  that  certain  medical  men  of  Philadelphia 
have  declared  that,  should  he  go  to  that  town,  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Dr.  Lorenz,  because  he  is  a  Teuton. 
We  doubt  the  report;  for  the  thing  alleged  is  incredibly 
silly  and  ungenerous.  We  show  a  picture  of  Dr.  Lorenz. 
It  does  not  look  a  bit  schrecklich  to  us.     Dr.  Lorenz's  visit 
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International 


Chief  Plenty  Coups  and  other  Crow  warriors 


to  us  eighteen  years  ago  made  a  great  noise.  He  came  to 
treat  little  Miss  Armour  of  Chicago,  whose  case  baffled  our 
experts,  and  he  effected  a  complete  cure.  On  that  visit  he 
gave  free  treatment  to  large  numbers  of  our  poor.  We 
welcome  you  without  any  reservations,  Dr.  Lorenz ! 

Other  Matters 
The  Plant  Governing  Committee  of  Armour  &  Company, 
being  twenty-four  employees  representing  plant  councils  of 
nine  cities,  in  conference  with  an  equal  number  of  company 
officials,  after  examination  of  the  company  books  and  ex- 
planation by  the  officials  of  the  condition  of  the  industry, 
gave  their  consent  to  a  wage  reduction.  An  admirable 
system. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Gary  says  that  the  volume  of  industry  in  the  steel 
business  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ninety  days. 

*  *     * 

A  drive  has  been  started  in  New  York  City  to  persuade 
non-English-speaking  residents  to  join  English-language 
classes. 

The  Conference 

The  Chinese  Declaration  of  Rights 

ON  November  16  the  Chinese  delegation  submitted  to  the 
Conference  a  statement  of  such  importance  that  we 
(jealous  for  our  space)  make  no  apology  for  quoting  it  in 
full: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  China  must  necessarily  play  an 
important  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  with 
reference  to  the  political  situation  in  the  Far  East,  the 
Chinese  delegation  has  thought  it  proper  that  they  should 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  state  certain  general  principles 
which,  in  their  opinion,  should  guide  the  Conference  in  the 
determinations  which  it  is  to  make.  Certain  of  the  specific 
applications  of  the  principles  which  it  is  expected  that  the 
Conference  will  make,  it  is  our  intention  later  to  bring  for- 
ward, but  at  the  present  time  it  is  deemed  sufficient  simply 
to  propose  the  principles. 

In  formulating  these  principles,  the  purpose  has  been  kept 
steadily  in  view  of  obtaining  rules  in  accordance  with  which 
existing  and  possible  future  political  and  economic  problems 
in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  may  be  most  justly  settled 


and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  legitimate  interests  of 
all  the  powers  concerned.  Thus  it  has  been  sought  to  har- 
monize' the  particular  interests  of  China  with  the  general 
interests  of  all  the  world. 

China  is  anxious  to  play  her  part  not  only  in  maintaining 
peace,  but  in  promoting  the  material  advancement  and  the 
cultural  development  of  all  the  nations.  She  wishes  to  make 
her  vast  natural  resources  available  to  all  peoples  who  need 
them,  and  in  return  to  receive  the  benefits  of  free  and  equal 
intercourse  with  them.  In  order  that  she  may  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  she  should  have  every  possible  opportunity  to 
develop  her  political  institutions  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  and  needs  of  her  own  people.  China  is  now  contend- 
ing with  certain  difficult  problems  which  necessarily  arise 
when  any  country  makes  a  radical  change  in  her  form  of 
government. 

These  problems  she  will  be  able  to  solve  if  given  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  This  means  not  only  that  she  should  be 
freed  from  the  danger  or  threat  of  foreign  aggression,  but 
that,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  possibly  permit,  she  be 
relieved  from  limitations  which  now  deprive  her  of  autono- 
mous administrative  action  and  prevent  her  from  securing 
adequate  public  revenues. 

In  conformity  with  the  agenda  of  the  Conference  the  Chi- 
nese Government  proposes  for  the  consideration  of  and  adop- 
tion by  the  Conference  the  following  general  principles  to  be 
applied  in  the  determination  of  the  questions  relating  to 
China  : 

1.  (a) — The  Powers  engage  to  respect  and  observe 
the  territorial  integrity  and  political  and  administrative 
independence  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  (b)  China  upon 
her  part  is  prepared  to  give  an  undertaking  not  to 
alienate  or  lease  any  portion  of  her  territory  or  littoral 
to  any  Power. 

2.  China,  being  in  full  accord  with  the  principle  of 
the  so-called  Open  Door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  the 
commerce  and  industi-y  of  all  nations  having  treaty 
relations  with  China,  is  prepared  to  accept  and  apply 
it  in  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Republic  without  excep- 
tion. 

3.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  mutual  confidence 
and  maintaining  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East, 
the  Powers  agree  not  to  conclude  between  themselves 
any  treaty  or  agreement  directly  affecting  China  or  the 
general  peace  in  these  regions  without  previously  noti- 
fying China  and  giving  to  her  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate. 

4.  All  special  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  com- 
mitments, whatever  their  character  or  contractual  basis, 
claimed  by  any  of  the  Powers  in  or  relating  to  China, 
are  to  be  declared,  and  all  such  or  future  claims  not  so 
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made  are  to  be  deemed  null  and  void.  The  rights. 
l)rivileges,  immunities,  and  commitments  now  known  or 
to  be  declared,  are  to  be  examined  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining their  scope  and  validity  and,  if  valid,  to  har- 
monizing them  with  one  another  and  with  the  principles 
declared  by  this  Conference. 

5.  Immediately,  or  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  existing  limitations  upon  China's  political,  juris- 
dictional, and  administrative  freedom  of  action  are  to  be 
removed. 

6.  Reasonable,  definite  terms  of  duration  are  to  be 
attached  to  China's  present  commitments  which  are 
without  time  limits. 

7.  In  the  interpretation  of  instruments  granting  spe- 
cial rights  or  privileges,  the  well-established  principle 
of  construction  that  such  grants  shall  be  strictly  con- 
strued in  favor  of  the  grantors  is  to  be  observed. 

8.  China's  rights  as  a  neutral  are  to  be  fully  re- 
spected in  future  wars  to  which  she  is  not  a  party. 

9.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Far  East 

10.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  future  conferences  to 
be  held  from  time  to  time  for  the  discussion  of  interna- 
tional questions  relative  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East, 
as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  common  policies  of 
the  Signatory  Powers  in  relation  thereto. 

The  above  is  a  bold,  lucid,  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  what  is  necessary:  to  insure  restoration  to  China  of  all 
(territory,  sovereignty,  etc.)  that  she  has  lost  through  bar- 
barian aggression  or  the  treachery  of  her  own  statesmen; 
also  to  insure  to  China  opportunity  (free  of  vexatious  inter- 
ference) to  reconstruct  herself  on  lines  conformable  to  her 
national  genius.    But,  though  China  is  to  follow  the  bent  of 
her  genius,  the  ancient  Chinese  ideal  of  isolation  is  repudi- 
ated; relations  of  reciprocal  advantage  with  the  rest  of  the 
world   are  contemplated.     China  demands  the   rights   that 
inhere  in  sovereignty;  she  also  admits  the  obligations  that 
attach  to  membership  in  the  community  of  nations.      All 
Chinese  questions  with  which  the  Conference  could  be  imag- 
ined to  concern  itself  are  referable  to  the  principles  enun- 
ciated.     It    is   not   proposed    that    China    shall    come    com- 
pletely into  her  own  again  at  once;  the  restoration  shall  be 
gradual.     But  to  all  commitments,  limitations,  etc.,  definite 
time  limits  shall  be  set.    Most  important:  all  arrangements 
affecting   China   must   be   published;    else,   by   the   fact   or 
non-publication,  they  lapse.     Those  published  are  to  be  ex- 
amined as  to  validity;   if  found  valid,  they  are  to  be  re- 
affirmed   {for  set  terms)    or  annulled.     We  have  only  one 
adverse  criticism  to  offer  of  the  Chinese  statement ;  the  use  - 
of  the  expression  "Chinese   Republic"   instead  of  "China" 
must,  to  any  one  aw^are  of  possibilities  in  China,  seem  un- 
fortunate.    The  principles  should  not  seem  to  be  limited  in 
application  to  the  type  of  government  in  being. 

The  Conference  did  not  adopt  the  ten  "principles."  In- 
stead, it  adopted  a  set  of  four  principles  drawn  up  by  Elihu 
Root.     Again  we  quote: 

It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  Powers  attending  this  Con- 
ference hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  France.  Italy,  .lapan, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal : 

(1)  To  respof't  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and 
the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China, 

(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  op- 
portunity to  Cliina  to  develop  and  maintain  for  her.self 
effective  and  stable  government. 

(3)  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  through- 
out the  territory  of  China. 

(4)  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
conditions  in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which 
would  abridge  the  rights  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
friendly  states  and  from  countenancing  action  inimical  to 
the  security  of  such  states. 

Now,  we  feel  quite  sure  that  the  ten  principles  are  accept- 
able to  the  American  delegates;  that  they  would  have  been 
glad  of  their  adoption.  But,  doubtless,  discussion  of  those 
principles  in  conference  at  once  discovered  some  of  them  to 
be  unacceptable  to  some  of  the  delegations;  at  any  rate,  not 


to  be  accepted  short  of  a  lengthy  debate,  full  of  peril.  An 
extreme  wariness  was  "indicated"  to  our  delegates.  The 
wily  Odysseus,  not  the  forthright  Hector,  must  be  taken  for 
model.  Therefore,  Mr.  Root  offered  his  substitute  set  of 
principles,  of  a  millennial  beauty  but  of  a  quite  millennial 
vagueness.  The  Chinese  discussion  promises  to  be  long  and 
full  of  dangers  and  difficulties;  the  issue  must  be  admitted 
to  be  doubtful.  But  the  lover  of  China  may  take  comfort 
from  this  reflection:  that,  whithersoever  the  delegates  turn 
in  their  quest  for  solutions,  they  will  find  themselves  con- 
fronted with  the  Chinese  Declaration  of  Rights.  All  ques- 
tions presenting  themselves  for  discussion  will  tacitly  refer 
themselves  to  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  For  example: 
with  tacit  reference  to  his  fifth  principle,  Mr.  Sze  has  de- 
manded tariff  autonomy  for  China  (to  be  accomplished  by 
stages).  N 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  presents  an  ideal  which  in  the 
course  of  the  rolling  years  will  be  realized;  so  just  it  is,  so 
puissant  is  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  nation. 

Briand's  Speech 
I  regret  that,  owing  to  limitation  of  space,  I  can  not  do 
justice  to  Briand's  great  speech  to  the  Conference.    He  con- 
vincingly  set   forth   the    European   menaces   which   compel 
France  to  maintain  a  large  standing  army.    He  showed  how 
during  the  past  year  that  army  has  been  greatly  reduced 
through  shortening  the  term  of  service  with  the  colors  from 
three  to  two  years,  and  how  a  further  reduction  of  the  term 
to  eighteen  months  is  contemplated.     Still  further  reduction 
must  await  "moral  disarmament"  of  Europe.     Saying  that 
he  renounced  the  hope  of  a  treaty  pledging  to  France  the 
assistance  of  other  Powers  in  case  of  wanton  aggression 
upon  her,  he  pleaded  for  assurances  from  those  Powers  that 
the  justice  of  France's  attitude  on  land  armaments  is  recog- 
nized, and  for  assurances  that  France  is  not  "morally  iso- 
lated."   To  the  latter  portion  of  this  plea  the  heads  of  other 
delegations  responded  handsomely.     Mr.  Balfour's  response 
was  the  most  superb  utterance  yet  heard  at  the  Conference, 
if  we  except  that  magnificent  passage  of  his  speech  accept- 
ing Mr.  Hughes's  naval  proposal  in  which  he  renounced  for 
Britain  her  ancient  role  of  Mistress  of  the  Seas.   M.  Briand 
has  returned  to  France  with  these  assurances  and  with,  we 
understand,   the   further   assurance   that   important   deter- 
minations respecting  reduction  of  land  armaments  will  be 
postponed  to  a  future  conference. 

The  British  Empire 

The  Irish  Situation 

THERE  was  reason  to  regard  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Unionist  party  at  Liverpool  on  the  17th, 
in  refusing  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Irish  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  in  passing  instead  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing hope  of  a  reasonable  composition,  as  having 
especial  significance;  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that, 
in  face  of  such  almost  unanimous  backing  of  Lloyd  George 
by  Englishmen  of  whatever  party  (and  backing  also  by 
some  of  the  more  influential  Unionists  of  South  Ireland), 
Ulster  would  abate  some  of  her  obstinacy.  But  so  far 
Ulster  does  not  seem  to  have  abated  any  of  her  obstinacy. 
And  now  appears  a  new  and  even  more  serious  obstacle  to 
a  settlement;  or  rather  it  appears  that  (contrary  to  the 
general  conviction)  an  old  obstacle,  the  most  serious  of  ob- 
stacles, was  never  removed.  According  to  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch,  it  is  "definitely  known"  that  the  Sinn  Fein 
delegates  to  the  Conference  on  Ireland  have  not  given 
assurance  that,  if  Ulster  will  assent  to  an  All-Ireland  Par- 
liament, they  will  swear  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown; 
it  is  "definitely  known,"  on  the  contrary,  that  the  only 
kind  of  association  of  Ireland  with  "the  Commonwealth  of 
states  knovim  as  the  British  Empire,"  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Sinn  Fein,  would  be  one  established  by  treaty 
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Dr.  Lorenz,  the  great  Austrian  surgeon 


as  with  a  foreign  Power.  It  may  be  that,  if  a  gesture  of 
accommodation  were  to  come  from  Ulster,  the  Sinn  Feiners 
would  yield  on  the  point  of  allegiance.  But,  as  we  write, 
the  Irish  situation  looks  blacker  than  for  a  long  time  past. 

The  Prince  in  India 

St.  Gandhi  humbly  imputed  blame  to  himself  for  that 
his  followers  in  the  non-cooperation  movement  got  out  of 
hand  and  rioted  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince's  visit  to 
Bombay,  with  resultant  loss  of  lives — mostly  of  Parsees 
killed  by  the  rioters,  or  of  rioters  killed  by  the  police.  He 
imposed  on  himself  a  fast  till  peace  should  be  restored. 
He  seems  to  have  fasted  from  the  20th  to  the  24th,  when, 
considering  the  trouble  ended,  he  broke  fast,  declaring, 
however,  that,  should  rioting  be  resumed,  he  would  impose 
on  himself  a  penance  much  more  severe.  The  Mahatma  de- 
mands too  much  of  human  nature. 

When  last  heard  of,  the  Prince  was  at  Baroda.  He  man- 
aged to  break  away  from  his  guard  and  to  go  about  alone 
among  a  great  concourse  of  natives,  whose  demonstrations 
of  affection  were  pathetic. 

Egyptian  Negotiations  Broken  Off 
The  negotiation  between  British  Government  representa- 
tives and  an  Egyptian  delegation  headed  by  Adly  Pasha, 
has  been  broken  off  and  the  Egyptians  have  returned  to 
Egypt.  It  is  understood  that  the  reason  for  the  break- 
down of  the  negotiation  was  the  British  insistence  that 
Egyptian  foreign  relations  should  be  British-controlled. 
Now,  we  suppose,  for  fresh  disorders  in  Egypt! 


The  Blue  Boy 
Gainsborough's  "Blue  Boy,"  recently  bought  by  the 
Duveens  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  has  been  sold  to 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington  of  New  York.  The  original 
glorious  color,  now  obscured  by  several  coats  of  varnish, 
will  be  restored. 


Germany 


IN  our  number  of  November  12  we  I'eported  that  the 
German  Government  had  obtained  from  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  permission  to  postpone  until  December  1 
payment  of  the  reparation  installment  (500,000,000  gold 
marks)  due  November  15,  giving  assurance  that  they  would 
have  the  money  by  December  1  through  a  loan  from  the 
industrial  magnates.  Things  have  been  in  a  terrible  mess 
in  (Germany  since  early  in  November.  The  Allied  Com- 
mittee on  Guarantees,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin,  watches 
intently  developments  in  German  industry,  finance,  and 
trade.  On  the  7th  the  entire  Reparations  Commission,  on 
receipt  of  a  report  from  that  committee,  rushed  off  from 
Paris  to  Berlin.  They  were  in  Berlin  until  the  20th,  study- 
ing the  situation:  the  fall  of  the  mark,  the  prospect  of 
payment  of  the  December,  January,  and  February  repara- 
tion installments,  etc.  Dr.  Wirth  was  too  optimistic  when 
he  gave  assurance  of  a  loan  from  the  industrial  magnates. 
The  loan  has  not  been  consummated.  But  since  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  does  not  seem  to  be  worrying  about  the 
installment  due  December  1,  but  only  about  the  January 
and  subsequent  installments,  we  infer  that  Wirth  has 
scraped  the  money  together  for  the  December  1  payment 
without  the  expected  loan.  Wirth  gave  the  Reparations 
Commission  assurances  that  the  January  and  February  in- 
stallments will  be  paid  when  due,  but  these  assurances  seem 
from  report  very  questionable.  The  loan  above  referred  to 
was  held  up  because  of  the  intolerable  conditions  attached 
thereto  by  the  German  Industrial  Union; — turning  over  of 
the  railways  to  private  control  and  the  right  of  the  indus- 
trial chiefs  to  receive  full  information  of  Government 
plans  and  to  "advise"  the  Government.  The  industrial 
chiefs  have,  however,  abated  somewhat  of  their  insolence 
and  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  participate  in  a  finan- 
cial what-d'ye-Call-it  "the  gist  of  which,"  according  to 
Mr.  Cyril  Brown  writing  for  the  New  York  Times,  "is  an 
attempt  to  float  a  large  long-time  foreign  loan  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  joint  credit  of  German  industries,  agricul- 
ture, and  banking";  on  the  condition  that  socialized  state 
enterprises,  especially  the  railroads,  shall  be  reorganized 
on  a  sound  basis  (they  are  now  run  at  a  preposterous  loss). 
But  whether  long-term  foreign  loans  are  procurable,  is 
most  doubtful.  It  is  all  very  much  in  the  vague.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  report  of  the  Reparations  Commis- 
sion on  its  recent  findings — especially  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  fall  of  the  mark. 

*  *     * 

Some  are  convinced  that  the  terrible  explosion  in  the 
Badische  works  was  due  to  poison  gas  or  explosive  experi- 
ments forbidden  by  the  Treaty.  We  are  not  likely  ever 
to  know,  but  the  plausibility  of  the  suspicion  points  the 
necessity  of  close  and  continuous  Allied  inspection  of  such 
establishments  for  many  years  to  come. 

*  *     * 

According  to  the  German  Socialist  newspapers,  "reaction 
is  rampant  in  the  German  schools";  "so  far  as  the  German 
schools  are  concerned,  there  is  no  German  Republic."  If 
that  is  true,  there  is  no  hope  of  the  next  generation  of 
Germans;  the  Hohenzollern  system  of  education,  perfected 
by  that  sophistical  sneak  the  philosopher  Hegel,  was  mostly 
responsible  for  the  late  war.  If  it  be  true,  we  do  not  see 
how  anything  can  be  done  about  it. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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Farewell  to  Christine  Nilsson 

By  Charles  Henry  Meltzer 


To  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  the  moment,  and  to 
some  fathers  and  some  mothers  born  before  them, 
the  stars  of  stars  of  opera  were  for  many  years  the 
peerless  Patti  and  the  witching  Christine  Nilsson.  The 
present  generation  knows  both  only,  if  at  all,  as  names.  It 
groups  them  vaguely  with  such  stars  as  Jenny  Lind  and 
Grisi,  long  adored,  and  glorious  Malibran.  They  have  re- 
ceded to  the  mists  of  a  dim  period  of  which  the  like  may 
not  be  seen  again  in  opera — a  period  which  would  have 
scorned  most  of  the  spoiled  favor- 
ites who  sing  to  us,  as  best  they 
can,  today.  Near  them  in  splen- 
dor shone  such  brilliant  lights  as 
Gerster,  lima  di  Murska,  and 
that  Sembrich  who  still  teaches 
in  New  York. 

But  Adelina  and  Christine  alone 
were  rivals.  They  were  the  only 
queens  of  song  who  could  be 
safely  pitted  one  against  the 
other.  If  Gye,  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, announced  Patti  as  the  mag- 
net of  his  season,  Colonel  Maple- 
son,  at  what  was  then  Her 
Majesty's,  or  at  Drury  Lane, 
would  promise  Nilsson. 

And  in  New  York  those  stars 
once  reigned  supreme  at  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  defunct 
Academy.  Each  had  her  follow- 
ers, her  votaries,  her  admiring 
friends.  Each  could  command 
fees  which,  in  a  past  hour,  meant 
more  than  was  paid  later  to 
Caruso. 

Yet,  when  the  cables  told  us, 
far  too  briefly,  that  Christine 
Nilsson  had  passed  on  to  the  Far 
Shore,  the  news  excited  hardly 
any  comment;  it  fluttered  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  few  weary 
pulses.  A  singer  lives  her  life 
and  goes  her  way.  Composers  are 
long  honored,  as  they  should  be. 
The  glory  of  the  singer  is 
ephemeral.  The  fame  of  great 
composers  lasts  for  ages. 

I  am  not  old.  But  I  remember  Christine  Nilsson.  In  my 
green  youth  I  heard  her  first  in  "Lohengrin."  She  was  an 
Elsa  of  incomparable  charm,  fair  to  behold,  and  very  lovely 
to  the  ear.  Poetic  to  a  fault,  with  dreaming  eyes,  a  pleas- 
ing figure,  and  compelling  tones,  she  seemed  to  my  young 
mind  romance  itself.  Beside  her  on  the  boards  stood  Cam- 
panini.  Not  Cleofonte,  the  conductor,  but  Italo,  who,  until 
Jean  de  Reszke  came  and  conquered,  seemed  for  ten  years 
or  more  the  rarest  of  all  tenors. 

Well,  Patti,  Campanini,  and  now  Nilsson  have  had  their 
day  and  have  been  hushed  forever.  They  were  examples  of 
an  art  we  cannot  match.  For  we  have  come  to  think  of 
singing  in  new  fashions.  Our  Farrars,  and  our  Gardens, 
our  Raisas  have  merits  which  are  suited  to  new  operas. 
Some  shine  as  singing  actresses,  interpreters.  Few  rank 
with  their  forerunners  as  pure  singers.  Like  Malibran  and 
Grisi,  though,  this  Nilsson  could  both  act  and  sing.  We  who 
look  back  at  her  regretfully  as  Marguerite  know  well  how 
vastly  she  excelled  all  living  artists — even  those  who  are 
most  popular — as  the  heroine  of  Gounod's  tuneful  opera. 


Christine  Nilsson  as  Marguerite 


She  was  the  ideal,  the  inimitable  Marguerite;  an  ingenuous 
maiden  on  the  brink  of  womanhood.  Not  vicious  or  per- 
verse or  over-proud,  but  trusting,  simple,  and,  while  ar- 
dent, free  from  guile.  She  had  the  graces  and  sincerities 
of  youth,  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  a  confiding  girl. 
When  she  told  Faust,  as  he  first  wooed  her  in  the  market- 
place, that,  as  she  really  thought,  she  was  "ni  demoiselle, 
ni  belle,"  she  convinced  us  of  her  maiden  modesty.  She  did 
not  rustle  haughty  skirts  as  she  swept  by,  or  wither  up 

poor  Faust  with  her  disdainful 
airs.  She  was  a  plain,  sweet,  un- 
aff"ected,  German  bourgeoise,  just 
ripe  for  love  and  not  a  high-born 
lady.  Her  f  axen  hair,  her  modest 
dress,  her  walk  were  true  to 
Goethe  and  to  Barbier  and  to 
Gounod.  It  seems  a  pity  that  we 
should  approve  the  methods  of 
sophisticated  Marguerites,  who 
slight  traditions  and  defy  good 
logic  by  their  strange  antics  and 
caprices  on  the  stage. 

Her  Elsa,  too.  Who  ever  saw 
one  like  it?  When  she  appealed 
for  help,  and  waited  for  her 
knight,  she  had  the  eager,  help- 
less, and  pathetic  looks  and  tones 
of  the  distressed  princess  whom 
Wagner  had  conceived.  In  many 
another  part  she  seemed  supreme. 
Yet  it  is  first  as  Marguerite  and 
next  as  Elsa  that  she  will  linger 
in  some  grateful  memories. 

By  birth  she  was  a   Swede  of 
humble     parentage,     the     eighth 
child  of  a  farmer  and  his  wife  in 
a     small     village.      Her     father 
taught    her    what    he    knew    of 
music.    Her  brother  Carl  lent  her 
his  violin.    With  Carl  she  played 
and  sang  at  rustic  fairs  till  one 
day  a  discerning  amateur  agreed 
to  pay  the  cost  of  educating  her 
as  a  musician.     She  studied  first 
under     Franz     Berwald     in     the 
Swedish  capital,  and  under  War- 
tel,   later   on,   in    Paris.     At   the 
Theatre-Lyrique     (now    Sarah    Bernhardt's    theatre)     she 
made  her  debut  under  the  management  of  M.  Carvalho,  as 
Violetta,   in   "La   Traviata."     Her  winning  voice   and   her 
engaging  grace  were  soon  acclaimed,  and  before  long  she 
added   to   her    early   triumphs   by   her   appearance   in   the  • 
trying   role   of   Ophelie   in   Ambroise    Thomas's    "Hamlet." 
She  made  an  ideal  Ophelie,  as  was  but  natural.     She  found 
it  easy,  with  her  voice  and  style,  to  invest  Ophelie  with  the 
needed  charm  and  pathos.    I  once  heard  her  sing  the  florid 
"mad   scene"  as  no  one  since,  perhaps,  has  ever  sung  it. 
Sincerely,    poignantly,    with    perfect    art,    which    somehow 
seemed  to  voice  not  art  but  anguish. 

She  touched  the  summits  of  success  in  her  long  career. 
She  was  eulogized  and  idolized  by  thousands.  And,  of  a 
sudden,  she  lapsed  into  private  life.  Soon  most  forgot  her. 
She  had  ceased  to  be  a  star.  I  had  imagined  her  long  dead 
when  Emma  Fames  one  afternoon  in  Paris  informed  me 
that  she  was  still  quite  alive. 

She  was  in  Copenhagen  when,  at  last,  she  died.  The 
rest,  for  her  and  for  us  all,  is  silence. 
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Business  Today  and  Tomorrow 

By  Archer  Wall  Douglas 


IN  a  recent  trip  through  the  South  I  acquired  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  elemental  causes  of  the  present  business 
depression  in  a  conscious  fashion  that  neither  figures 
nor  statistics  could  ever  convey.  In  August  of  this  year 
the  Southern  States  exhibited  in  most  acute  manner  those 
symptoms  of  economic  trouble  which  are  vi^orld-wide  in  all 
agricultural  countries,  save  those  of  Europe:  an  abundance 
of  vv^ealth  of  natural  products  for  which  there  was  scant 
demand,  and  then  only  at  unremunerative  prices  to  the 
growers.  Accompanying  this  was  that  invariable  earmark 
of  every  era  of  economic  depression:  a  plentiful  lack  of 
both  money  and  credit,  especially  in  the  producing  world 
of  agriculture. 

So  the  cycle  of  misfortune  was  complete,  with  no  relief 
in  sight. 

The  solution  was  simple,  and  it  came  in  an  announce- 
ment that  was  neither  unexpected  nor  unhoped  for — merely 
the  official  forecast  of  a  very  short  crop  of  cotton  for  the 
present  season.  Immediately  the  machinery  of  readjust- 
ment was  set  going.  Demand  sprang  up  overnight,  both 
here  and  abroad.  Frozen  credits  in  the  banks  began  to 
thaw  as  cotton  came  on  a  market  now  quickly  absorbing 
it.  Long  overdue  obligations  began  to  be  discharged.  Busi- 
ness took  on  new  life  and  hope  with  the  widespread  realiza- 
tion that  the  era  of  depression  was  largely  over  and  that 
better  days  lay  immediately  ahead.  Supply  and  demand 
had  been  adjusted  for  cotton,  the  chief  agricultural  product, 
the  great  money  crop  of  the  country,  and  prosperity 
depended  upon  the  continuation  of  such  adjustment  in  the 
future. 

Meanwhile  the  grain  regions  are  illustrating  and  ex- 
emplifying the  reverse  side  of  the  picture.  They  have  an 
abundance  of  the  things  of  the  harvest,  more  than  they 
can  sell  at  a  profit,  but  are  without  power  to  arrest  prices 
that  go  steadily  lower.  Measured  by  the  peak  of  values 
during  the  war,  the  staple  farm  products  have  declined 
fifty  per  cent,  in  most  cases,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  in  not  a  few  instances.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer  has  been  reduced  accordingly.  Mean- 
while there  are  very  few  commodities  that  he  buys  that 
have  declined  in  that  proportion  or  anywhere  near  it.  It 
now  takes  six  bushels  of  corn  to  purchase  a  cheap  hat 
where  it  formerly  took  only  one,  and  twenty-five  bushels 
of  wheat  to  buy  a  hand-me-down  suit  of  clothes  where 
once  ten  bushels  sufficed,  and  the  farmer  cannot  haul 
enough  bushels  of  oats  to  town  in  his  Tin  Lizzie  to  pay 
for  a  $1.50  shirt.  These  homely  illustrations  tell  the  story 
of  the  paralysis  of  buying  power  that  has  come  upon  the 
largest  single  class  of  the  purchasers  who  make  up  our 
economic  life.  And  it  is  an  obvious  corollary  that  general 
business  will  continue  to  halt  and  go  slow  until  this  pur- 
chasing power  is  restored  to  something  nearer  to  its  former 
proportions. 

One  way  to  bring  this  about  is  to  lower  the  prices  of 
those  commodities  that  the  farmer  uses  and  thus  restore 
the  relation  of  what  he  buys  and  what  he  sells.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  this  is  the  usual  greed  and  selfishness  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  its  shortsightedness.  Railroad  labor 
threatens  a  nation-wide  strike  because  of  a  twelve  per  cent. 
cut  in  its  purchasing  power,  and  much-needed  building 
throughout  the  country  is  delayed  in  many  cities  because 
labor  blindly  refuses  to  take  its  share  of  the  inevitable 
reduction,  while  manufacturers  of  some  forms  of  building 
material  have  all  manner  of  excuses  as  to  why  they  cannot 
reduce  their  costs,  and  consequently  their  selling  prices — 
forgetful,  meanwhile,  that  one  tried  method  of  reducing 
costs  is  by  increasing  the  volume  of  output,  which  under 


present   conditions  can   only   be   accomplished    by    a    lower 
selling  price  initially  to  create  necessary  demand. 

The  other  way  out  of  the  agricultural  dilemma,  that  of 
advancing  the  price  of  farm  products,  can  come  only  fro)n 
the  operation  of  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
Legislation  in  the  form  of  protective  tariffs  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  Cooperative  associations  of  farmers 
help  somewhat,  but  mostly  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  distribution.  The  South  blazed  the  trail  by  planting 
less  cotton,  enough  less  in  fact  to  bring  supply  and  demand 
into  close  relation.  The  same  plan  will  probably  be  tried 
with  other  farm  products  in  the  grain  regions  this  coming- 
spring.  Nor  need  any  fearful  souls  have  cobwebs  of  ap- 
prehension in  their  minds  as  to  the  results  and  the  effects 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  country.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
producing  a  shortage  in  food  and  clothing  products,  but 
merely  an  attempt  to  do  in  agriculture  what  is  done  every 
day  in  industrial  life:  produce  enough  to  supply  such  de- 
mand as  exists  or  is  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future,  but 
not  sufficient  to  create  an  unwieldy  surplus,  as  in  corn 
today,  which  breaks  down  the  price  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  paralyzes  business  in  those  sections  where 
corn  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue  to  the  farmers. 

The  difficulties  of  such  procedure  are  obviously  greater 
and  more  far-reaching- in  agricultural  than  in  industrial 
life.  But  the  farmer  is  now  increasingly  conscious  that  it 
is  something  which  must  receive  more  intelligent  consid- 
eration and  treatment  than  has  been  accorded  it  in  the 
past.  Both  this  plan  and  that  of  the  coordination  of  rela- 
tive prices  of  commodities  to  each  other  are  factors  in 
readjustment  that  only  stress  and  necessity  and  the  slow 
process  of  time  will  bring  about.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  unprecedented  high  costs  of  commodities  and  of 
operation  in  every  phase  of  economic  life  have  only  been 
partly  adjusted  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  that 
the  burdens  of  readjustment  must  be  more  generally  borne 
before  there  can  be  any  genuine  and  enduring  prosperity. 
There  are  plenty  of  individual  instances  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  Leather  and  textile  goods  early  took  their 
declines  in  prices,  both  drastic  and  far-reaching,  and  co- 
ordinated their  costs  of  operation  to  the  conditions  which 
surrounded  them.  They  have  consequently  come  back  with 
such  business  in  general  as  gives  them  hope  and  cheer. 

Meanwhile  in  our  own  country  we  are  laying  some  solid 
foundations  of  which  many  of  us,  especially  the  dwellers  in 
the  great  cities,  have  scant  knowledge.  Farming  is  fast 
becoming  a  business,  rather  than  an  occupation,  to  which 
its  followers  are  giving  most  constant  and  intelligent  study. 
Because  of  automobiles  and  steadily  growing  good  roads, 
life  in  the  countryside  is  being  fast  redeemed  from  its 
loneliness,  its  monotony,  its  intellectual  barrenness,  and  its 
lack  of  creature  comforts  and  conveniences.  A  new-born 
desire  for  education  takes  definite  shape  in  new  school 
buildings  wherever  you  go,  and  in  a  flood  of  students  that 
swamps  the  capacity  of  schools  and  colleges.  The 
development  of  natural  resources  goes  on  unceasingly  in 
the  draining  of  swamp  lands,  the  reclamation  of  the  desert 
through  irrigation,  the  discovery  of  new  mineral  wealth, 
and  the  utilization  of  every  agricultural  resource.  For 
our  present  problem  is  not  that  of  production  but  rather 
of  finding  adequate  market  for  the  vast  wealth  we  are 
capable  of  producing.  There  is  no  prosperity  imminent  in 
the  very  near  future,  despite  much  foolish  and  unknowing 
talk  to  that  effect.  But  there  is  the  consciousness  of  steady, 
intelligent  progress  in  constructive  ways  that  is  reasonably 
certain  to  bear  fruit  before  another  twelvemonth  has 
passed. 
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Drama 

An  American  Dramatist 
Developing 

"Anua  Christie.''  By  Eugene  O'Neill. 
Vanderbilt  Theatre. 

"The  Straw."  By  Eugene  O'Neill.  Green- 
wich Village  Theatre. 

TECHNICAL  excellence  may  be,  and 
indeed  often  is,  achieved  by  Amer- 
ican playwrights  who  can  never  hope  to 
be  considered  dramatists.  Their  plays 
may  make  millions  of  dollars,  yet  their 
true  cleverness  usually  consists  only  in 
their  ability  to  conceal,  until  the  final 
curtain,  the  fact  that  they  have  nothing 
to  tell  us  that  is  worth  listening  to. 
Their  products  are  like  the  confections 
of  pastry  cooks,  often  pleasant  on  the 
palate,  but  no  more  to  be  considered 
drama  than  "French"  pastry  can  be  con- 
sidered sculpture.  Some  of  them  re- 
write the  same  play  over  and  over,  but 
pliis  ca  change,  the  more  it  is  the  same 
thing.  The  quality  that  differentiates 
the  dramatist  from  the  playwright  is 
not  that  of  technical  ability.  The 
dramatist  is  confronted  with  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  task  of  re-creating,  of 
creating  anew,  the  very  structure  of 
drama,  in  this  effort  to  impress  upon  us 
hi 3  vision  ©f  reality,  his  new  scale  of 
values.  In  Eugene  O'Neill  we  find  such 
a  dramatist — a  dramatist  with  imper- 
fections and  defects,  perhaps,  but  a 
dramatist  struggling  to  express  his 
vision  in  a  medium  that  presents  at 
every  moment  difficulties  and  complexi- 
ties. Our  deepest  interest  in  these  plays 
is  aroused  not  so  much  by  their  theat- 
rical vigor  as  by  the  opportunity  they 
afford  of  watching  a  dramatist  at  work 
— a  man  in  the  process  of  growth  and 
development. 

Eugene  O'Neill's  vision  of  the  world 
is  not  an  ordinary  one.  It  is  this  that 
lifts  him  above  most  of  our  dramatists, 
whose  intuitions  concerning  the  uni- 
verse, as  indicated  in  their  works,  are 
usually  those  of  a  prosperous  restaura- 
teur. O'Neill  sometimes  has  so  much  to 
convey  that  his  vehicle  of  expression 
creaks  and  groans  under  the  load.  Each 
of  his  plays  has  the  supreme  merit  of 
arousing  our  interest  in  his  next  one, 
since  we  always  anticipate  a  greater 
mastery  of  his  medium,  a  fresher  re- 
creation of  structure,  a  more  dynamic 
unity  of  matter  and  form.  In  "Anna 
Christie,"  for  instance,  he  seems  to  have 
come  into  closer  contact  with  his  prob- 
lem, to  have  attained  a  greater  intensity 
of  vision.  Yet  we  are  apt  to  be  side- 
tracked by  the  purely  picturesque,  the 
tang  and  color  of  his  dialogue,  his 
power  to  saturate  us  in  the  heavy  at- 
mosphere of  that  waterfront  saloon  and 
grimy  coalbarge  in  which  the  action  is 
placed.  Old  Chris,  Anna  his  daughter. 
Mat  Burke,  might  seem  to  be  mere  por- 
traits painted  from  the  life.  But,  con- 
sidered more  deeply,  these  figures  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  underworld,  dirty, 
drunken,  and  generally  disreputable  as 
they  are,  are  placed  before  us  because 
in  them  Eugene  O'Neill  finds  embodied 


the  fundamental  realities  of  his  world. 
Unflinchingly  men  and  women  must 
face  the  bitter  realities  of  this  mysteri- 
ous universe  in  which  we  seem  to  find 
ourselves  more  or  less  aliens.  Useless, 
he  seems  to  imply,  is  the  effort  to  patch 
together  makeshift  shelters  in  any 
futile  attempt  to  shut  out  the  ruthless 
universe;  useless,  even  cowardly,  not  to 
measure  one's  strength  against  these 
stern  eternal  realities.  Morally  and 
physically  men  befoul  themselves  in 
their  eternal  whining  for  another  world, 
in  creating  for  themselves  the  illusion 
of  happiness  to  be  found  "somewhere 
else." 

For  Eugene  O'Neill  the  sea  is  usually 
the  constant  symbol  of  these  eternal 
realities,  the  inhuman  powers  of  nature 
against  which  men  and  women  must 
measure  their  puny  strength.  Yet  in 
facing  unafraid  this  reality,  this  very 
act  brings  out  into  full  expression  all 
of  their  latent  qualities  of  courage, 
honesty,  and  strength.  The  ending, 
happy  or  unhappy,  has  really  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  case,  provided  in  the 
conflict  people  shed  their  pettiness,  dis- 
honesty, and  fatuity.  In  this  play  Anna 
Christie  has  been  sent  away  inland  to  a 
farm,  to  be  saved  from  the  devastating 
influence  of  what  her  father.  Old  Chris, 
calls  "that  old  devil  Sea."  She  returns 
to  him,  soiled,  crushed,  escaping  from 
the  unspeakable  pit  of  prostitution  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  far  from  the  sea. 
It  is  the  loneliness,  the  detached  maj- 
esty of  the  sea,  that  awakens  in  the  girl 
the  courage  to  fling  into  the  unwilling 
ears  of  her  father  and  her  love  the 
story  of  her  degradation.  The  scene  of 
this  stinging  revelation  was  built  up 
with  increasing  centripetal  power.  We 
seemed  to  be  swept  into  the  maelstrom 
of  its  significance.  Audience,  actors, 
and  author  seemed  here  to  become  one. 
This  scene  marks  the  most  exalted  mo- 
ment yet  attained  by  Eugene  O'Neill. 
After  this  superb  triumph,  only  a  carp- 
ing critic  would  emphasize  the  demerits 
of  any  particular  act  or  insist  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  first  act.  If  there  is 
any  particular  weakness  in  the  play,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  author's  depend- 
ence upon  "exposition."  The  great  dan- 
ger of  expository  first  acts  is  not  that 
the  audience  may  learn  too  little,  but 
that  it  may  be  told  too  much.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  "Anna  Christie"  the  im- 
pact of  Anna's  relentless  confession  in 
the  third  act  would  have  been  tenfold 
more  overwhelming  if  she  had  re- 
frained, in  that  first  act,  from  telling 
the  detailed  story  of  her  downfall  and 
degradation  at  first  meeting  with  an 
apparently  chance  passerby.  To  have 
suggested  this  past  would  have  sharp- 
ened our  interest;  to  expose  it  com- 
pletely seems  to  me  to  have  loosened 
rather  than  to  have  tightened  the 
screws  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  dramatic  mech- 
anism. 

In  Pauline  Lord,  the  difficult  role  of 
Anna  found  the  ideal  interpreter.  It 
was  a  part  that  required  all  that  the 
actress  possessed  of  flexibility  and  re- 
serve power.  Miss  Lord's  was  the  prob- 
lem of  making  this  ignorant,  laconic, 
almost  inarticulate  girl  the  mouthpiece 


of  O'Neill's  burning  ironies.  She  must 
flame  into  exigent  and  exalted  expres- 
sion. Her  very  eloquence  was  height- 
ened, in  Miss  Lord's  interpretations,  by 
the  limitations  and  colloquial  brevity  of 
her  vocabulary,  by  the  suggested  fa- 
tigue of  her  emotional  expression. 
Never  did  this  actress  give  any  sign  of 
strain  or  exhaustion  of  resource.  Her 
achievement  can  only  be  indicated  by 
the  statement  that  Miss  Lord  reminded 
us  of  those  great  continental  actresses 
whom  we  have  never  seen,  but  whose 
art  has  inspired  legends  of  great  acting 
among  critics. 

Of  "The  Straw,"  produced  by  Mr. 
Tyler  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Thea- 
tre, much  less  can  be  said.  In  this  the 
theme  is  tuberculosis,  and  its  central 
v:ctim  an  eighteen-year-old  girl,  Eileen 
Carmody,  on  the  very  threshold  of  life. 
Until  the  illuminating  flash  that  lights 
up  its  last  act,  the  play  is  for  the  most 
of  its  length  an  ironic  picture  of  the 
regulation,  the  standardization,  almost 
the  capitalization  of  the  white  plague. 
Mr.  O'Neill  exposes  the  life  of  its  het- 
erogeneous victims  in  a  sanitorium  in 
Connecticut.  The  basic  conviction  which 
flashes  finally  into  a  challenge  seems  to 
be  in  what  modern  science  terms  the 
psychogenetic  origin  of  disease.  Dying. 
Eileen  Carmody  is  brought  to  the  be- 
lated realization  that  she  may  vanquish 
death  because  so  she  must  live  to  save 
the  life  of  her  lover.  This  decision  to 
live  may  have  come  too  late  in  her  los- 
ing battle  against  death  and  disease; 
but  it  seems  to  be  Mr.  O'Neill's  great 
and  thrilling  point  that  it  does  come; 
and  that  with  this  decision  his  heroine 
lives,  lives  intensely,  triumphantly,  if 
only  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  moments. 
The  smouldering  fires  of  romance  blaze 
up  in  the  last  final  mo^nents  of  this 
play.  Mr.  O'Neill  is  all  on  the  side  of 
romance,  even  as  a  vital  lie,  and  is  op- 
posed to  a  coldly  statistical  science  and 
a  therapy  that  passively  accepts  and 
charts  the  inevitable.  Our  regret  is 
that  the  road  to  this  great  moment  is 
^^o  beset  with  longueurs  and  repetitions. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  somewhat  unin- 
spired production  and  acting  that  failed 
Id  bring  out  the  values  the  author  had 
implanted.  The  performance  of  "The 
Straw"  was  in  a  sense  almost  conven- 
tionalized and  sentimentalized  into  the 
familiar  Broadway  production.  It  was 
played  in  the  mood  of  light  comedy,  and 
the  more  acid  lines  of  Eugene  O'Neill's 
incisive  pen  almost  eradicated.  Miss 
Margolo  Gilmore  as  the  stricken  Eileen 
is  a  pretty  and  charming  actress,  who 
ir.  not  yet  old  enough  to  suggest  and  de- 
pict disillusioned  and  dying  youth.  Otto 
Kruger,  as  Murray,  on  the  other  hand, 
fully  met  the  requirements  of  the  part. 

But  one  surmised  that  the  dramatist 
himself  had  not  felt  as  intensely  as  in 
"Anna  Christie"  the  full  possibilities  of 
his  theme,  that  his  interest  in  its  possi- 
bHities  had  occasionally  wandered.  The 
play  was  nevertheless  full  of  sugges- 
tion. Its  very  imperfections,  as  in  all 
of  the  plays  of  this  developing  drama- 
tist, arouse  keen  anticipation  of  new 
and  greater  achievement. 

Robert  Allerton  Parker 
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New  Books  and  Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Of    All    Things,    by    Robert    C. 
Benchley.     Holt. 
A  book  which  sets  out  to  be  amus- 
ing— and  succeeds. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Play  by  John 
Drinkwater.     Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  Story  of  Mankind,  by  Hendrik 
Van  Loon.     Boni  &  Liveright. 
Primarily   for   children,   but   sure 
to  be  read  by  many  others. 

Edge  of  the  Jungle,   by   William 
Beebe.     Holt. 

The  Hermit  of  Turkey  Hollow,  by 
Arthur  Train.     Scribner. 
Short  novel  about  a  murder  trial. 


THE  hope  that  Sir  Sidney  Colvin 
would  write  something  new  about 
Stevenson,  of  whom  he  was  the  well- 
beloved  friend  and  correspondent,  has 
hardly  been  realized  in  the  "Memories 
and  Notes  of  Persons  and  Places, 
1852-1912"  (Scribner).  Sir  Sidney 
makes  a  long  and  interesting  chapter 
about  Stevenson,  especially  about  his 
earlier  and  less  known  days.  It  con- 
firms all  the  other  accounts  of  his 
gypsy-like  appearance  and  conduct,  his 
rightful  place,  in  those  years,  with  the 
literary  vagabonds.  This  was  no  pose 
on  the  part  of  Stevenson,  but  an  honest 
following  of  his  natural  tastes.  Only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  book  is  about 
Stevenson.  The  other  chapters  describe 
the  author's  memories  of  his  long  con- 
nection with  the  British  Museum,  and 
also  give  his  recollections  of  such  men 
among  others  as  Ruskin,  Browning, 
Meredith,  and  Gladstone. 

A  life  preserver  is  often  flung  from 
the  most  unexpected  quarter.  Just  as 
I  was  about  to  liberate  a  wail  (in  the 
best  manner  of  Jeremiah)  over  the  de- 
cline and  death  of  romance,  just  as  I 
was  going  to  lament  the  fact  that  H.  G. 
Wells  had  stopped  writing  about  Mars 
and  time-machines  and  had  turned  to 
the  pleasant  task  of  vilifying  France 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  that  Conan 
Doyle  had  dropped  adventure  for 
spirit-rappings,  just,  in  fact,  as  the 
decay  of  lying  seemed  to  have  become 
a  dreadful  certainty,  along  comes  Mr. 
Floyd  Dell,  of  all  people,  and  in  his 
novel  "The  Briary  Bush"  (Knopf)  pro- 
vides one  or  two  incidents  of  the  kind 
with  which  the  White  Queen  used  to 
exercise  her  believing  powers  before 
breakfast.  There  is,  for  instance,  that 
magnificent  whopper  about  his  heroine 
who,  dressed  to  imitate  Lady  Godiva, 
rushes  out  so  early  in  the  morning  to 
wallow  in  a  snowdrift.  (Later  she 
takes  a  swim  in  an  "icy  moonlight" — 
all  the  heroines  nowadays  are  in  swim- 
ming half  the  time.  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huck  Finn  would  be  glad  to  meet 
them.)  Now,  there  are,  of  course,  the 
interesting  "snow-birds"  of  Coney 
Island.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  al- 
ways broke  through  the  ice,  if  there 
was  any,  and  took  a  swim  on  Christ- 
mas morning — even   at  great   personal 


inconvenience.  Another  man,  old  enough 
to  consider  me  a  mere  child,  has  been 
reporting  to  me,  within  a  week  of 
Thanksgiving,  of  his  almost  daily 
swims  off  the  deserted  beaches  near 
New  York.  I  am  even  capable,  myself 
(shameful  as  the  confession  may  ap- 
pear), of  seeking  a  cheap  reputation 
for  heroism,  by  referring  to  my  cold 
baths  in  mid-winter.  (Generally,  I 
have  noticed,  nobody  believes  you. 
They  set  you  down  as  either  a  liar  or 
a  nuisance.)  But  a  woman,  old  or 
young,  rolling  in  a  snow-bank  in  mid- 
winter— ! 

I  end  with  a  quotation  from  "The 
Wrecker": 

"'Well,  it  don't  look  like  real  life— 
that's  all  I  can  say,'  returned  Wicks. 

"  'It's  the  way  it  was,  though,'  ar- 
gued Carthew. 

"'So  it  is;  and  what  the  better  are 
we  for  that,  if  it  doesn't  look  so?'  cried 
the  captain,  sounding  unwonted  depths 
of  art  criticism." 

This  comment  upon  a  few  pages  is 
unjust  to  "The  Briary  Bush."  Mr.  Dell 
is  not  a  realist  nor  a  revolutionist,  but 
a  writer  of  romances,  of  books  about  a 
man  and  a  girl  and  their  love  affairs. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  major  prophets, 
as  you  might  think  if  you  listened  to 
the  excited  young  intellectuals.  But  he 
can  write  extraordinarily  good  dia- 
logue— witness,  the  conversation  be- 
tween Felix  and  his  father-in-law. 

The  editorial  articles  written  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  in  1917-1918,  are  published  as 
"Roosevelt  in  the  Kansa  City  Star" 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  The  introduction 
is  by  Ralph  Stout,  managing  editor  of 
the  Star.  He  speaks  of  the  opposition 
aroused,  especially  in  Democratic  com- 
munities, by  Roosevelt's  criticisms  of 
the  Government's  slothfulness  during 
the  first  thirteen  or  fourteen  months  of 
our  seventeen  months'  participation  in 
the  war.  This  was  the  era  of  Secretary 
Baker's  "happy  confusion,"  when  it  was 
considered  by  some  Americans  to  be 
the  part  of  a  patriot  to  remain  content 
with  whatever  the  President  and  the 
War  Department  chose  to  do  or  to 
leave  undone.  In  the  end,  even  such 
bitter  opponents  as  The  Nation  ac- 
knowledged the  country's  debt  to  Roose- 
velt for  suggesting  that  perhaps 
"happy  confusion"  in  the  camps  was 
more  fun  for  Secretary  Baker  than  for 
the  men  in  the  camps. 

This  volume  is  the  second  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  As- 
sociation— the  first  is  "Roosevelt  in  the 
Bad  Lands"  by  Hermann  Hagedorn. 

If  only  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  moving-picture  "scenarist's"  de- 
scription of  his  great  drama  "Sin,"  it 
is  advisable  to  read  Messrs.  Kaufman 
and  Connelly's  "Dulcy"  (Putnam). 
This  is  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  a  witty 
commentary  on  a  number  of  phases  of 
American  life.  The  parody  on  the  mov- 
ing-picture play  is  inimitable  and  de- 
licious, but  the  whole  play  is  well  worth 
publication  as  a  book. 


Some  books  are  to  be  glanced  at; 
some  to  be  skimmed  through.  A  novel, 
or  a  book  of  short  stories,  by  Arthur 
Train,  is  to  be  sat  down  with  before 
the  fire — if  fortunately  you  have  one — 
and  enjoyed.  It  is  a  treat.  Such  has 
been  my  experience  in  the  past,  and 
his  new  book,  "The  Hermit  of  Turkey 
Hollow"  (Scribner)  is  true  to  form. 
It  recounts  a  legal  adventure  of  that 
engaging  old  criminal  lawyer,  Ephraim 
Tutt,  who  could  not  resist  the  offer  of 
a  chance  to  go  up-State  and  defend  a 
harmless  tramp  from  the  charge  of 
murdering  a  hermit.  The  only  fault 
I  can  find  with  the  book  is  that  in 
reading  it  aloud  it  cannot  be  made  to 
last  more  than  two  evenings.  Wheii 
Mr.  Train  begins  to  say,  "Well,  I  think 
I  had  better  stop,"  I  am  always  ready 
to  stir  in  my  chair,  and  shout:  "No, 
no!     Goon!" 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  South  Seas 
and  their  islands  are  somewhat  ob- 
scured, of  late,  by  the  gale  of  laughter 
created  by  a  certain  literary  burlesque 
(often  mentioned  on  this  page),  the 
authors  and  publishers  have  not  hesi- 
tated (or  have  they?)  to  bring  out 
"Fairy  Lands  of  the  South  Seas"  (Ha)- 
per),  by  James  Norman  Hall  and 
Charles  Bernard  Nordhoff.  Probably 
they  will  be  justified  in  their  courage; 
the  chapters  have  found  many  inter- 
ested readers  as  they  have  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine.  Mr.  George  A. 
Picken  has  delicately  illustrated  the 
book  with  pencil  drawings;  if  one  or 
two  of  his  pictures  are  rather  trivial, 
most  of  them  are  appropriate. 

Stephen  Leacock  is  an  American  hu- 
morist in  everything  but  birth  and  cit- 
izenship. Mark  Twain,  not  Owen  Sea- 
man nor  W.  S.  Gilbert,  nor  Charles 
Lamb,  was  his  literary  parent.  But 
Mr.  Robert  Benchley  is  an  American 
humorist,  without  fear  or  reproach, 
and  while  it  is  stupid  to  compare  every 
amusing  writer  to  Mark  Twain,  it  is 
truthful  to  say  this:  Mr.  Benchley  has 
only  to  write  one  or  two  more  books  as 
good  as  "Of  All  Things"  (Holt)  to 
take  the  place  that  Artemus  Ward  and 
Josh  Billings  and  George  Ade  and  F. 
P.  Dunne  held  in  their  own  days.  His 
book  not  only  has  an  amusing  preface 
— he  can  make  even  Thomas  Jefferson 
amusing  by  transplanting  him — and  a 
comic  dedication,  but  he  even  gets 
Stephen  Leacock  to  parody  the  blurb 
on  the  jacket,  and  make  it  absurd  by 
saying  "the  appearance  of  Benchley's 
first  book  is  an  event  in  the  history 
of  literature  not  equaled  since  Milton 
produced  his  'Paradise  Lost.'  "  Inside 
are  some  twenty  or  more  essays,  from 
"The  Social  Life  of  the  Newt"  to  "A 
Romance  in  Encyclopaedia  Land."  I 
have  a  mind  to  borrow  a  trick  from  a 
book-seller,  and  guarantee  to  refund 
the  price  of  the  book,  if  you  do  not 
like  "Of  All  Things."  Instead,  I  will 
do  this:  if  you  do  not  like  it,  I  will 
tell  you  the  title  of  another  book  you 
ought  to  read.  It  is  "Are  You  a  Bro- 
mide?" 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Viscount  Haldane  on 
Relativity 

The  Reigx  of  Relativity.  By  Viscount 
Haldane.  New  Haven :  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press.  $5. 

ONE  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  the 
world  occurred  in  London  on  November 
6,  1919,  when  the  Royal  Astronomer, 
Professor  Eddington,  announced  to  the 
Royal  Society  that  the  British  eclipse 
expeditions  had  confirmed  Einstein's 
Theory  of  Relativity.  This  proves  how 
Science  transcends  the  arbitrary 
boundaries  with  which  politicians 
would  confine  nations,  for  even  while 
Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle  with  Germany  her 
astronomers  were  organizing  expedi- 
tions to  Africa  and  South  America  to 
test  the  prediction  of  a  Berlin  pro- 
fessor, and  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  announced  the  result  with  as 
much  pride  as  if  the  theory  which  he 
called  "one  of  the  highest- achievements 
of  human  thought"  had  been  the  prod- 
uct of  a  British  brain. 

The^  French  have  taken  comparative- 
ly little  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  theory  of  relativity  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  A  scholarly  Paris  peri- 
odical alluded  to  the  Einstein  Theory 
as  one  of  those  philosophical  absurdi- 
ties which  only  the  Germans  could  take 
seriously.  But  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States  a  flood  of  books  have 
appeared  on  Relativity,  especially  since 
the  outside  world  became  aware  of  it 
through  the  announcement  at  the 
Royal  Society  meeting.  The  collector 
of  Einsteinismus  is  likely  to  require 
as  much  shelving  as  the  collector  of 
Napoleona.  The  John  Crer^r  Li- 
brary of  Chicago  has  already  a  col- 
lection of  two  thousand  volumes  on  the 
Theory  of  Relativity,  mostly  published 
within  the  last  two  years.  These  books 
range  from  hasty  journalistic  attempts 
to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity  as  to 
"what  it  is  all  about"  to  serious 
treatises,  working  out  the  mathemat- 
ical, physical,  and  metaphysical  conse- 
quences of  the  theory. 

The  latest  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  of  the  latter  sort 
is  "The  Reign  of  Relativity"  by  Vis- 
count Haldane.  British  statesmen  are 
apt  to  have  as  a  recreation  not  only 
golf,  but  also  metaphysics.  Salisbury 
and  Gladstone  of  the  past  and  Balfour 
and  Haldane  of  the  present  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  current  philosophic 
thought.  In  trying  to  think  of  Ameri- 
can Cabinet  members  who  can  compare 
with  the  British  in  this  respect  one  can 
only  recall  ex-Secretary  of  State  Bry- 
an's ever-popular  anti-evolution  lec- 
ture. 

Lord  Haldane  is  particularly  well 
qualified  to  give  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Theory  of  Relativity 
from  his  lifelong  familiarity  with  both 
classical  and  modern  metaphysics.  He 
is   so  devoted   a  student  of  Kant  and 


Hegel  and  such  an  admirer  of  German 
Sittlichkeit  that  he  got  into  trouble 
with  the  Jingoes  during  the  war 
period. 

But  those  who  think  of  Relativity  as 
a  new  fickle  fad,  like  the  ouija  board 
or  silk  sweaters,  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  Lord  Haldane  say  that  he  has 
studied  the  subject  for  over  forty  years 
and  to  find  a  large  part  of  his  book 
devoted  to  Aristotle  and  Plotinus.  In 
its  essence  the  Theory  of  Relativity  is 
the  commonsense  idea  that  one's  view 
of  the  world  depends  upon  where  one 
stands  and  that  it  is  possible  from 
different  points  of  view  to  see  very 
different  aspects  of  it  and  yet  these 
may  all  be  true.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  principles  in  the 
world,  for  it  determines  one's  entire 
attitude  toward  the  universe,  and  has, 
therefore,  far-reaching  and  practical 
consequences.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that 
Einstein's  Theory,  whether  it  is  con- 
firmed or  not,  will  make  no  possible 
difference  to  one's  philosophy,  religion, 
or  conduct.  The  discovery  that  the 
earth  was  not  the  fixed  centre  of  the 
universe,  but  a  whirling  ball  revolving 
around "  the  sun  was  a  mathematical 
theory  of  astronomy  with  apparently 
no  conceivable  consequences  to  ordinary 
human  beings,  yet  the  revolution  which 
the  Copernican  Theory  wrought  in  as- 
tronomy was  not  greater  than  that 
which  it  wrought  in  political,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  ethical  fields.  Lord  Haldane 
shows  the  relation  of  Relativity  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  to  spiritualism, 
and  to  the  trades  unions  and  to  the 
leisure  class  and  to  many  other  things. 
His  summing  up  of  its  bearing  upon 
life  and  conduct  is  worth  quoting: 

Assuming  the  principle  of  relativity  to 
mean  all  that  has  been  said,  what  guidance 
does  it  offer  for  the  conduct  of  our  indi- 
vidual lives?  I  do  not  think  that  the  ques- 
tion is  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  The  real 
lesson  which  the  principle  of  the  relativity 
of  knowledge  teaches  us  is  always  to  re- 
member that  there  are  different  orders  in 
which  both  our  knowledge  and  the  reality 
it  seeks  have  different  forms.  These  orders 
we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  and  not 
to  confuse.  We  must  keep  ourselves  aware 
that  truth  in  terms  of  one  order  may  not 
necessarily  be  a  sufficient  guide  in  the 
search  for  truth  in  another  one.  We  have, 
in  other  words,  to  be  critical  of  our  cate- 
gories. As  an  aid  to  our  practice,  the  prin- 
ciple points  us  in  a  direction  where  we 
may  possess  our  souls  with  tranquillity  and 
courage.  We  stand  warned  against  "other-, 
worldiness"  in  a  multiude  of  concealed 
forms.  We  are  protected,  too,  if  the  doc- 
trine be  well-founded,  against  i?ertain  spec- 
tres which  obtrude  themselves  in  the  pil- 
grim's path.  Materialism,  scepticism,  and 
obscurantism  alike  vanish.  The  real  is 
there,  but  it  is  akin  in  its  nature  to  our 
own  minds,  and  it  is  not  terrifying.  Death 
loses  much  of  its  sting  and  the  grave  of 
its  victory.  For  we  have  not  only  the  free- 
dom that  is  of  the  essence  of  mind,  but  we 
are  encouraged  to  abstract  and  withdraw 
ourselves  from  the  apparent  overwhelm- 
ingness  of  pain  and  even  of  death  itself. 
Such  things  cease  to  be  of  the  old  impor- 
tance when  they  lose  the  appearance  of 
final  reality. 


What  Einstein  did  to  this  ancient 
metaphysical  theory  was  to  introduce 
it  into  physical  science  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  and — what  is  more  im- 
portant— he  showed  how  it  could  be  put 
to  the  test  of  actual  experiment  and 
observation.  With  it  he  was  able  to 
explain  an  incomprehensible  deviation 
in  the  orbit  of  Mercury  and  to  pre- 
dict and  calculate  a  deflection  of  a 
ray  of  starlight  as  it  .passes  the  sun. 
His  other  prediction,  the  shifting  of 
the  spectral  lines  of  the  sun's  rays 
toward  the  red  end,  is  still  in  dispute. 
The  famous  Michelson  and  Morley  ex- 
periment of  1886  to  detect  ether  drift, 
which  started  the  whole  discussion,  is 
being  repeated  and  rescrutinized  by 
various  physicists  and  their  results  are 
waited  with  eagerness  by  the  scientific 
world.  This  vast  superstructure  of 
mathematical,  logical,  and  metaphysical 
speculation,  with  its  amazing  paradoxes, 
is  built  upon  a  foundation  of  two  nega- 
tive and  contradictory  experiments,  one 
pi-oving  that  ether  did  not  drift  through 
matter  and  the  other  proving  that 
ether  was  not  carried  along  with  mat- 
ter. If  both  are  true  the  natural  de- 
duction is  that  there  isn't  any  ether. 
And  yet  physicists  hate  to  part  with  a 
hypothetical  substance  that  has  proved 
so  useful  in  conveying  light  and  elec- 
trical waves.  The  microscopic  meas- 
urement of  seven  stars  on  a  photograph 
plate  at  a  single  eclipse  is  not  the  sort 
of  evidence  that  the  scientific  world 
likes  to  have  for  the  basis  of  so  far- 
reaching  a  theory. 

Yet  no  fear  of  what  future  experi- 
ments may  bring  forth  disturbs  the 
serene  confidence  of  Einstein.  He  may 
well  be  calm,  whether  the  experiment 
on  which  he  based  his  theory  or  the 
experiments  that  appear  to  confirm  it 
prove  shaky  or  not.  His  work  is  well 
done  and  nobody  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  fault  in  his  logical  reason- 
ing. 

Lord  Haldane  anticipates  that  "a 
time  may  arrive  when  even  the  good 
old  name  gravitation  will  not  be  dis- 
coverable in  any  respectable  textbook" 
and  when  school  children  will  think  as 
easily  in  Einstein  tensors  as  they  do 
now  in  the  Galilean  coordinates  that 
would  have  confounded  even  the  learned 
of  an  earlier  and  Ptolemaic  outlook. 
But  even  Macaulay's  school  boy  of  that 
day  will  not  find  it  easy  to  run  through 
Haldane's  four  hundred  solidly  printed 
pages  of  solidly  argued  metaphysics. 
The  cursory  reader  who  is  seeking  a 
royal  road  to  Einstein  will  not  find  the 
volume  to  his  taste.  But  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  philosophical  aspects 
of  the  theory  of  relativity  it  will  be 
found  as  essential  as  the  four  former 
British  contributions  to  the  subject: 
Professor  A.  N.  Whitehead's  "The 
Principles  of  Natural  Knowledge"  and 
"The  Concept  of  Nature;"  Professor 
Wildon  Carr's  "The  Philosophical 
Principle  of  Relativity;"  and  Professor 
Eddington's  "Time,  Space  and  Gravita- 
tion." Edwin  E.  Slosson, 

Author  of  "Easy  Lessons  in 
Einstein." 
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Quandary  and  Vision 

The  Wasted  Generation.  By  Owoii 
Jolinson.  Boston :  Little',  Brown  & 
Company. 

Beggars'  (Jold.  By  Ernest  Poole.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 


MR.  JOHNSON'S  latest  effort,  "The 
Wasted     Generation,"     leaves     us 
turning   over   anew   the    old    questions. 
What  is  this  novelist  trying  for?     Is 
it  worth  trying  for?     Does  he  succeed 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability?     What  is 
his  ability?    And  what  do  we  expect  of 
a  novel,  anyhow?     If  this  sounds  like 
a  classroom   quiz,  reflect,  reader,   that 
we  are  our  own  quizzee,  a  momentary 
victim  of  the  principle  that  every  man 
has  now  and  then  to  suffer  under  his 
own  pedagoguery.     And  our  last  ques- 
tion had   better  be   honestly   answered 
first — in    the    first    person.      I    expect 
more  of,  or  from,  a  novel   than   many 
people  seem   to   do.     I   expect   a   story 
that  lives  and  is  not  a  mere  machine; 
and  I  expect  it,  with  its  completed  ac- 
tion, to  embody  and  interpret  some  real 
phase  of  human  fact  or  fancy  or  even 
(at  worst)    of  thought.     Mr.  Johnson, 
like  nine-tenths  of  his  contemporaries, 
seems  to  have  no  such  expectation  of 
his  own  work.     He  seems  to  think  that 
a  lot  of  earnest  discoursing  and  argu- 
mentation about  topics  and  problems  of 
our    time,     tacked     to     a     respectable 
amount     of     naturalistic     detail,     and 
bungled    into   the   gaudy    vehicle    of    a 
sensational  plot,  is   a  good   recipe   for 
an  important  novel.    His  publisher  and 
Mrs.     Gertrude     Atherton     and     nine- 
tenths  of  his  reviewers  seem  to  agree 
with  him.    If  the  reader  of  this  review 
agrees  with  them,  let  him  pass  on  in 
peace. 

Gloomy  as  his  view  is  of  the  present; 
or  passing  generation,  we  can  very 
easily  forgive  Mr.  Johnson  that  much. 
For  his  gloom  is  based  on  a  healthy 
discontent  with  the  futilities  of  our 
time,  and  at  least  a  leaning  toward  a 
doctrine  of  courageous  acceptance  as 
against  indiscriminate  rebellion.  He 
even  believes  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to 
be  good:  "Sometimes  out  of  evil  there 
comes  a  healthy  reaction,  but  the  moral 
quality  of  an  act  remains,  much  as  we 
should  like  to  believe  otherwise.'  His 
earnest  discoursing  and  argumentation 
are  brilliant  and  often  searchii:g  and 
suggestive:  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  his 
hero,  David  Littledale,  but  the  hand  is 
the  hand  of  Owen  Johnson.  In  sub- 
stance, the  result  is  a  running  com- 
mentary, from  August,  1916,  to  April, 
1918,  by  an  intelligent  and  sensitive 
American,  upon  his  own  and  the  world's 
reactions  to  the  War.  As  a  com- 
mentary, it  is  excellently  well  worth 
reading.  As  a  study  of  type,  David 
Littledale  himself  is  of  some  moment. 
But  he  is  not  of  a  type  to  arouse  very 
active  sympathy  or  concern  on  the  part 
of  those  of  us  who  in  street  or  club  are 
wont  to  avoid  contact  with  the  male 
blend  of  snob,  prig,  and  egoist.  If  the 
book  were  a  satire,  this  would  not  mat- 
ter. But  the  author  clearly  means  his 
portraits  of  Littledale  and  his  "respec- 


Your  Company's  Securities 

in  the 
Financial  Centre 

WHEN  a  company's  securities 
are  widely  held,  it  is  often  a 
distinct  advantage  and  economy,  as  well 
as  a  service  to  investors  in  its  bonds  and 
stocks,  to  utilize  the  trust  facilities 
afforded  by  this  Company  in  the 
country's  financial  centre. 

As  registrar  and  transfer  agent,  this 
Company  facilitates  the  prompt  and 
accurate  transfer  and  delivery  of  se- 
curities, keeping  all  the  necessary  re- 
cords. As  paying  agent,  the  Company 
disburses  interest  and  dividends  for  the 
issuing  corporation. 

As  trustee  under  corporate  mort- 
gages, agent  and  depositary  in  financial 
readjustments,  and  custodian  of  secur- 
ities, this  Company  offers  the  com- 
prehensive service  of  a  complete  and 
trained  organization. 

We  serve  many  corporations,  large 
and  small,  having  their  headquarters 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  booklet,  Trust  Sefvice  for 
Corporations,  which  describes  these 
services,  may  be  had  on  request. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

NEW  YORK  LONDON  PARIS  BRUSSELS 
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A  Service  of  Facts 

Through  contact  with  every  phase  of  big  business  and  as  a 
result  of  the  exhaustive  and  constant  study  of  economic  con- 
ditions which  is  essential  to  the  safe  conduct  of  a  great  bank, 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  is  able  to  render 
to  its  friends  a  peculiarly  valuable  service. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply  authorita- 
tive information,  drawn  from  original  sources,  on  practically 
every  important  matter  related  to  commerce  and  industry, 
whether  national  or  international. 

Our  friends,  in  this  sensitive  period  of  adjustment,  are  in- 
vited to  employ  this  service  to  the  fullest  extent. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Sixty  Million  Dollars 


Money  rates  —  up  or  down? 
How   about    bonds — tax   exempts 
and  industrials? 
,    What's  ahead  in  the  stock  market? 


What^s 
Coining 

This  Winter? 

Babsons  Reports 

Barometer  Letter — "The  Winter  Outlook,"     Vm 
answers  these  questions  and  outlines  coming 
developments  in  the  investment  world. 
Wi.h  this  information  you  can  see  what's 
ahecd  and  govern  yourself  accordingly. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

This  Barometer  Letter  and  booklet — "Qeiting 
the  Most /totti  Your  Mone^',"  will  be  sent  to 
interested  investors  without  charge.  Clip 
out  the  Memo — nou — and  hand  it  to  your  sec- 
retary when  you  dictate  the  morning's  mail. 

Merely  ask  for  Bulletin  No.  M49 

RogerW.  Babson's  Statistical  Orgaiiization 

WeUesley  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

(Suburb  of  Boston) 

The  Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character 
in  the  World 


■■^^^^  CUT  OFF  HERE 

iliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiinmnninrniiininriii 

I  MEMO  for  your  secretary  | 

=  Write  Roger  W.  Babson,  founder  of  the  Babson    = 

=  Statistical    Organization, 

I  We!leslcyHills,82,Mass., 

=  as  follows:    Please   send 

I  me    Bulletin  M49   and 

=  booklet,  "Getting  the  Most 

=  from  Your  Mone^" — gratis.    *&  epy">nn  ^  <M""r'"L. 

niuuiiiimuiMuiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuuffi 
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Creating  an  Income 

"Save  and  Invest"  is  a  sure 
way  to  create  an  income  if 
the  investments  selected 
are  thoroughly  sound. 

Our  Real  Estate  First 
Mortgages  and  Certificates 
are  recommended  for  this 
purpose  in  amounts  $100 
to  $100,000. 

Write  jor  illustrated  Booklet 

UNITED  STATES 

MORTGAGE  &  TRUST 

COMPANY 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $6,000,000 

55  Cedar  Street 
NEW  YORK 

General  Banking  and  Trust 
Business 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE 

Sail  Jan.    10,  Feb.   18  and  March  4. 
MAi>Ein.\.   GinnALT.vn.   Ai.oiers.   Monaco,  Xatles. 
(AiKo,   The  Nile,    jEBLSALEii,   Cosstantinoi'LE, 

ATHENS  EUROPE,  1922 

iTALv.  .Switzerland,  Fuance,  Belgitm,  Holland, 
Eni;land.  The  I'as.skin   I'i.ay. 

Limited    parties    enrolling    now. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,  E5-E  FRANKLIN  ST„  BOSTON,  MASS. 


table  New  England  family"  to  be  taken 
as  sober  interpretation.  His  group  in- 
deed is  striking  and,  as  a  somewhat 
carefully  arranged  composition,  life- 
like. It  is  the  attempt  to  put  its  mem- 
bers in  action  that  spoils  them.  Mr, 
Johnson  writes  here  presumably  as  a 
story-teller,  but  thoi  virtue  in  his  book 
lies  in  its  talk  and  its  pictures;  and 
the  story  simply  does  its  best  to 
"queer"  them.  The  romantic  —  all 
the  business  of  Bernoline  (unctuous 
name!)  and  the  villainous  German  and 
the  ducal  br  ther  and  the  concealed  in- 
fant and  the  rest — is  strained  and  hec- 
tic. The  final  scene,  in  which  Berno- 
line is  "made  an  honest  woman,"  and 
then  avenged,  and  then  caused  to  with- 
draw nobly  up-stage  under  the  spot- 
light, is  labored  claptrap — toward 
which  we  have  been  too  obviously  mov- 
ing from  the  outset.  We  cannot  envy 
New  England  Anne  the  romantic  rem- 
nant of  her  David  which  (with  some- 
what surprising  promptness)  falls  to 
her  lot.  David  is  a  clever  writer,  and 
a  citizen  of  the  world  honestly  and 
painfully  anxious  to  help  mend  mat- 
ters; but  he  is  not  much  in  himself,  and 
we  cannot  make  ourselves  pretend  that 
he  is.  Perhaps  we  need  not  try,  since 
he  is  only  a  member  of  "the  wasted 
generation." 

In  contrast  with  Mr.  Johnson's  fev- 
ered vision  of  a  world  out  of  joint, 
which  we,  alas,  were  born  to  set  right 
or  at  best  to  endure  with  resignation, 
Mr.  Poole,  who  is  by  no  means  a  blind 
accepter  of  things  as  they  are,  in  "Beg- 
gar's Gold"  discerns  hope  for  the 
future  from  those  generous  treasures 
of  character  and  opportunity  which  lie 
almost  unsuspected  beneath  the  hard 
and  weedy  surface  of  human  nature. 
We  are  all  "beggars  sitting  on  bags  of 
gold."  In  the  widespread  development 
of  individual  faith  and  responsibility, 
not  thi'ough  any  mechanical  and  con- 
forming rule  of  class  or  mass,  humanity 
will  come  into  its  own.  The  young 
Chinese  prophet  of  the  story  sees  the 
world  of  the  relatively  near  future  try- 
ing out  the  experiment  of  freedom 
through  leveling  and  conformity.  He 
sees  that  revolution  may  be  "needed 
now  to  blast  away  the  rubbish  heaps 
of  old  ideas."  But  he  sees  eventual 
failure  in  the  process  of  rebuilding,  be- 
cause the  radical  ignores  both  the  com- 
mon weaknesses  and  the  uncommon 
virtues  of  man.  He  sees  a  world,  at 
best,  comfortable,  monotonous,  stag- 
nant in  mind  and  spirit.  But  this  can- 
not be  the  end:  "For,  from  the  begin- 
ning, while  all  that  is  going  on,  beneath 
that  comfort  of  the  body,  that  stagna- 
tion of  the  mind,  will  still  be  the  eter- 
nal, unconscious,  yearning,  ciy  of  man, 
'Let  me  be  free  within  my  soul!  Let 
me  be  different — myselx!'"  And  slowly, 
through  many  generations,  a  new  race 
will  be  bred  of  their  spirit;  a  new  hu- 
manity of  "children  gi  owing  up,  dif- 
ferent in  every  land,  will  slowly  rear 
upon  the  earth  and  reaching  up  into 
the  stars,  a  new  civilization,  built  on 
the  communion  of  free  individu  1  souls 
— helping  one  another — giving,  receiv- 
ing— rising  still!" 
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Such  is  the  "idea"  upon  which  the 
story  is  frankly  based — so  frankly  as 
to  have  almost  the  character  of 
parable.  But  it  is  parable  in  modern 
dress  and  beautifully  told.  The  theme 
is  honestly  embodied  in  an  action 
which,  slight  though  it  be,  is  balanced 
and  complete.  "Beggars'  Gold"  stands 
safe  on  the  hither  side  of  the  scarce 
visible  line  which  divides  the  novel  of 
interpretation  from  the  novel  of  inven- 
tion and  discourse. 

H.   W.    BOYNTON 

IN  a  slim  volume  of  one  hundred  pages, 
"Insects  and  Human  Welfare" 
(Harvard  University  Press),  Charles 
Thomas  Brues  has  treated  of  insects 
in  relation  to  health,  food  supply,  the 
forest,  household,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future.  In  the  comparison  of  help- 
ful versus  injurious  forms,  we  find  a 
melancholy  lack  of  balance,  with  the 
honeybee  and  silkworm  on  one  side  and 
unnumbered  hosts  on  the  other.  All 
confusing  details  are  omitted,  and  in 
well-written  and  balanced  generilities 
we  are  presented  with  the  principles 
and  practices  of  economic  entomology. 
The  book  gives,  in  brief,  the  entire 
world  problem  of  the  warfare  which 
man  must  wage  in  order  to  maintain 
his  artificial  alteration  of  the  earth's 
flora — his  gardens,  enormous  wheat 
fields,  his  replanted  forests.  Of  espe- 
cial interest  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
introduction — the  rapid  spread  of  such 
foreign  insects  as  the  gipsy  moth,  house 
mosquito,  and  some  of  the  cockroaches, 
and  the  consequent  attempts  to  combat 
these  pests. 

"Across  Mongolian  Plains"  (Apple- 
ton),  by  Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  is 
rather  an  extreme  example  of  the 
myopic  type  of  travel  book.  All  the 
high  lights  are  here,  all  the  captions, 
all  the  general  outlines,  but  the  lesser 
details,  as  important  as  pigment  to  a 
painting,  are  inexcusably  absent.  With 
Mr.  Andrews,  his  wife,  and  the  chang- 
ing companions  of  his  Mongolian 
hunts,  we  become  intimate.  We  are 
told  of  their  appearance,  their  emo- 
tions, their  daily  activities.  But  we 
cannot  see  what  they  saw,  except  in 
misty,  impressionistic  glimpses.  Page 
after  page  tells  of  exciting  pursuits  of 
antelopes  with  an  automobile,  an  ex- 
perience which  should  be  as  moving  as 
any  invention  of  drama  or  fiction.  Yet 
the  nari-ation  of  this  glorious  feat  in 
such  a  wonderland  leaves  us  cold.  The 
author  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his 
work  of  collecting  mammals  for  the 
American  Museum,  and  every  hunt  was 
successful.  His  expeditions  led  through 
strange  and  unknown  lands,  with  rare 
and  fascinating  interests,  human  and 
regional,  at  every  step.  This  we  know 
from  the  numerous  and  excellent  photo- 
graphs. But  Mr.  Andrews  must  learn 
to  know  the  perspective  of  the  reader, 
he  must  read  Darwin's  "Beagle," 
Roosevelt  and  Stevenson  again  and 
again,  he  must  think  carefully  and 
transcribe  slowly,  before  he  ventures  to 
transmute  hasty  journal  notes  into  type 
and  precipitate  them  upon  white  paper. 
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THE  New  York  Trust  Company  offers 
to  corporations,  firms  and  individuals,  a 
thoroughly  modern  and  complete  commercial 
banking  service,  including  a  highly  developed 
credit  information  service  which  is  available 
to  customers. 

Special  conveniences  are  offered  to  those  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade.  These  include  foreign 
credit  information  and  current  data  bearing 
upon  foreign  markets  and  trade  opportunities. 

Long  experience,  covering  the  entire  field 
of  trust  service,  enables  us  to  ofTer  unexcelled 
facilities  for  the  administration  of  all  personal 
and  corporate  trusts. 

The  NcAv^rkTrust  Company 

Capital,  Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits    $26,000,000 

100  Broadway 

57th  St  &  Fifth  Ave.     • 
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The  Friendly  Arctic 

By  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson 

A  magnificent  book  by  one  who  can  say  the  last  word  on  Arctic 
exploration,  who  by  his  daring  experiments  has  famiHarized  us  with 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  robbed  it  of  its  terrors.  A  thrilling  tale  of  the 
"lost  expedition"  and  the  way  in  which  unheard-of  difficulties  were 
surmounted.  111.,  $6.00 


Earth  Evolution  and  Its 
Facial  Expression 

By  William  Herbert  Hobbs 

The  facts  of  geology  reconstructed 
on  a  new  hypothesis,  and  earth  for- 
mation re-explained  from  a  new 
viewpoint  of  the  evolution  of  the 
universe.  Ill,  $3.00 

The  Real  Japanese 
Question 

By  K.  K.  Kawakami 

A  vigorous  and  militant  statement  of 
the  Japanese  question  from  the  point- 
of-view    of    a    Japanese-American. 

$2.00 

A  Quaker  Singer's 
Recollections 

By  David  Bispham 

A  new  edition  of  the  late  David 
Bispham's  delightful  reminiscences  of 
musical  life  here  and  abroad. 

111.,  $2.50 

The  Cockpit 

By  Israel  Zangwill 

A  powerful  drama  of  international 
moment,  revealing  the  little  coun- 
tries of  Europe  as  the  cockpit  in 
which  is  engendered  an  endless  series 
of  hostilities.  $1.60 

Knock,    Knock,    Knock 
and  Other  Stories 

By  Ivan   Turgenev 

Stories  of  Russian  life  told  with  a 
fine,  clear  realism,  with  lights  and 
shades  such  as  Turgenev  alone 
knows  how  to  convey.  $2.00 

Beggars'  Gold 

By  Ernest  Poole 

"Mr.  Poole  has  revealed  both  his 
knowledge  of  the  life  about  him  and 
his  ability  to  give  it  romantic  force." 
— Boston  Transcript.  $2.00 


The  International 
Protection  of  Labor 

By  Boutelle  Ellsworth  Lowe 

This  book  describes  the  movement  for 
international  labor  legislation  and 
suggests  prospective  labor  develop- 
ments. $2.50 

A  History  of  California: 
the  Spanish  Period 

By  Charles  Edward  Chapman 

An  authentic  popular  history  of 
Spanish  California,  alive  with  inter- 
esting incidents  gleaned  from  thir- 
teen years'  investigations.       111.,  $4.00 

A  Jewish  Chaplain  in 
France 

By  Rabbi   Lee   J.   Levinger 
Foreword  by  Dr.  Gyrus  Adler 

The  personal  experiences  and  con- 
clusions of  a  Jewish  chaplain  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  $1.75 

The  Secret  Way 

By  Zona  Gale 

Poems  of  delicacy  and  sensitiveness 
expressing  the  deep  secret  urge  of 
the  soul  toward  things  that  shall  not 
pass.  $1.50 

A  Daughter  of  the 
Middle  Border 

By  Hamlin  Garland 

"These  successive  chapters  make  a 
romantic  novel  drawn  straight  from 
the  realities  and  exuding  actuality 
from  every  pore." — Henry  B.  Fuller, 
in  The  Freeman.  Ill,  $2.00 

The  Tower  of  Oblivion 

By   Oliver    Onions 

A  man  who  grows  j'oung  instead  of 
old,  a  man  with  an  amazing  love- 
history,  whose  story  startles  and 
mystifies  to  the  last  astounding  chap- 
ter. $1.75 


Plays  of  Edmond  Rostand 

Translated  by  Henderson  Daingerj&eld  Norman. 

8  full-page  illustrations  by  Ivan  Glidden. 

Mrs.  Norman  has  made  translations  of  these  famous  plays  which 
preserve  the  shimmer  and  sparkle  of  the  original  French  wit  in  the 
happiest  fashion.  William  Lyon  Phelps  writes : — ^"They  are  really 
admirable.  Their  publication  will  be  one  of  the  events  of  the 
season."  Two  beautiful  volumes — $10.50,  the  set. 

At  all  Bookstores  or  from 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


NAPOLEON 
THE    FIRST 

An  Intimate  Biography 

By  Walter  Geer 

Here  is  an  exceptionally  scholarly  yet  vastly 
entertaining  account  of  the  life  of  the  great 
Emperor.  Mr.  G  er  is  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  the  Napoleonic  Era  and  his  con- 
clusions are  the  result  of  life-long  study  and 
research. 

A  fitting  companion  volume  to  the  above  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Geer's  slightly  earlier  book 
"Napoleon  the  Third,  the  Romance  of  an 
Emperor."  Aside  from  their  contents  both 
volumes  are  masterpieces  of  the  bookmaker's 
art  in  every  detail  of  paper,  typography,  and 
binding,  although  they  have  been  issued  at 
the  very  reasonable  price  of  five  dollars  each 
or  the  two  volumes  boxed  for  ten  dollars. 
At  all  bookstores 

BREI\fXAIVO'S 

FIFTH    AVENUE    AND    27TH    STREET 


YALE 


BOOKS 


ESSAYS  IN  FREEDOM 
AND  REBELLION 

By  Henry  W.  Nevinson 

Brilliant  essays  on  social  and  literary 
subjects   by   tbe   well-known   journalist 
and  editor  of  the  London  Nation. 
$2.00 

COTSWOLD  CHARACTERS 

By  John  Drinkwater 

A  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Cotswold  yeoinen  set  down  in  prose  by 
the  distinguished  English  poet  and  play- 
wright. 

$1.40 

THE  JOURNEY 

By  Gerald  Gould 

"Here  is  a  poet  of  the  greatest  nobility 
and  distinction." — JVilson  Follett. 
$1.50 

Christmas  Book  List  Sent  Free  on 
Request 


Yale  University  Press 

NEW  HAVEN       AND      NEW  YORK 


>^il>?^l^iy7^l>7^l?f^lf7^lf^tlg^lr7^1t?rtlg^lt7Wgli^^ 
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Late  Books  at  Reduced  Prices 


USED  BY  A  FEW— GOOD  AS  NEW 

Books  rented  in  Womrath's  Library, 
then  withdrawn  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Make 
up  a   trial  order  from  the  following: 

Tub.  Our 

I'rice.  Price. 

Alice  Adams,  Tarklngton $1.75  $1.25 

Almond  lilossoms.  Wadley 2.00  1.45 

Briglitener.     WUlianison 1.75  1.35 

Beloved  Woman,   Noiris 1.75  1.35 

Brimming   Cup,    Canfleld 2.00  1.40 

Brass,   Norris 2.00  1.45 

Beggar's  Gold.  I'oole... 2.00  1.45 

Clerambault.  RoUand 2.00  1.45 

Dangernus   Ages,    Macaulay 2.00  1.45 

Dodo    Wonders.    Benson 1.90  1.40 

Erik    Dnin,    Heclil 2.00  1.45 

Kmpty  Sack,  King 2.00  1.45 

Far   to   Seek,   Diver 2.00  1.45 

Flaming  Forest,  Curwood 2.00  1.45 

Cirls,    Ferber 1.75  1.35 

Helen  of  the  Old  House.  Wright   2.00  1.45 

Martin   Cnnisby's   Avengeance.  .  .    2.00  1.45 

Master  of  Man.   Caine 1.75  1.30 

If  Winter   Comes,    Ilutcliinsun.  .  .    2.00  1.45 

Luminous  Face,  Wells 1.75  1.35 

Obstacle  Race.  Dell 2.00  1.45 

Ouill's  Window,  McCutcheon.  ..  .    2.00  1.45 

Pride   of  Paloniar,   Kyne 2.00  1.45 

Privilege.    Sadlier 2.00  1.45 

To  Let,  Galsworthy 2.0  0  1.45 

Trembling  of  a  Leaf,  Maugham.    1.90  1.40 

Tradition.    Van    Vorst 2.00  1.45 

Ursula   Trent,   George 1.75  1.35 

Vera,   "Elizabeth" 1.75  1.35 

Wasted   Generation,   Jrhnson....    2.00  1.45 

Youth  Triumphant.   Gibbs 2.0  0  1.4  5 

Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.$3.00  $2.65 

The  Big  Four  and  Others,  Lan- 
sing       2.50  2.00 

Cruise  of  the  Kawa,    Traprock..    2.00  1.60 

Days  Before  Yesterday,  Hamil- 
ton        4.00  3.20 

Vanished     Pomps     of     Yesterday. 

Hamilton    4.00  3.20 

Here,      There      and     Everywhere 

Hamilton    4.00  3.20 

Glass  of  Fashion 2.50  2.00 

Mirrors  of   Downing   Street 2.50  1.80 

Mirrors    of   Washington 2.50  2.00 

Outline  of  History,  Wells,   1   Vol.    5.00  4.00 

Outwitting    Our    Nerves,    Jackson 

and    Salisbury 2.50  2.00 

Queen  Alexandra,   Trowbridge.  .  .    5.00  4.00 

Queen    Victoria,    Strachey 5.00  4.00 

Working    North    from    Patagonia, 

Franck    5.00  4.00 

Prices  Include  postage.  Send  for  NEW  Bar- 
gain List  of  Ficti'O  and  Non-Fiction,  Just 
Ready.  Visit  our  Mail  Order  Book  Shop,  Sixth 
floor.  21  W.   45th  St..  New  York. 


WOMRATH'S  LIBRARY 

Mail  Order  Dept.  N  21  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TheA,B,C's 

of  Safe  Investment 

The  principles  of  sound  investment 
should  be  taught  to  the  youngsters 
with  the  same  care  that  they  are 
taught  other  primary  essentials 
preparing  them  for  future  life. 

We  now  have  some  literature  that  you  will 
find  interesting  and  instructive  —  booklets 
that  contain  information  of  value  to  present 
and  prospective  investors.  They  are  yours 
upon  request. 

Send  today  for  Literature  No.  1412 

American 

]goNi>  EL  Mortgage: 

Co^fPANY 

American  Bond  &  Mortgage  Building 

127  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

562  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

CoIambus.Ohio  Davenport.  Iowa 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  Rockford.  IlUnois 


^MIMIIMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMMMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMMIIMMIMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMMMMIIIIIIIIIMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMMMIMIIinillllllllllllll 

i   -JMIMMMIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMIMMinilNIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMMIIinillMIUIIMMMMMIMMIIIIIIIIII^  = 


UM7I>¥'T'r  For  Pay  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
•  "  ■■*■*  M.  l_i  Correspondents  and  story  writers  make  big 
money.  Copyright  book  telling  how  sent  FREE  by 
editor  on  request.  PRESS  REPORTING  SYNDICATE. 
973    TIMES   BLDG..    ST.   LOUIS.    MO. 


Christmas  Gift  Handkerchiefs 

of  Pure  Irish  Linen 

/^^HRISTMAS  again!  And  again  the  long  search 
^^  for  just  the  right  gift!  Why  not  a  box  of  Pure 
Linen  Handkerchiefs — exquisitely  hand-embroidered 
or  hemstitched? 


\    101 


i   \. 


V  ■  /  ■ 


Ljadies* 


100 — Faultless  Spanish  hand- 
embroidery  and  hemstitching. 
A  perfect  Handkerchief.  $2 
each. 

1 0 1 — Fine  Madeira  hand-em- 
broidery, scallops  and  eyelets. 
Exceedingly  dainty.  $1  each. 
102 — Tiny  glove  size  w^ith 
hand-hemstitching  and  hand- 
attached  Lace  footing.  Only 
85c  each. 


102 


'^ 


103 


Child?  en 's 

103 — Cunning  little  fibres,  animals,  and  play 
scenes.  Machine  embroidered  at  25c  each. 
1 04— Exquisite  Madeira  work  on  tiny  squares, 
children's  or  ladies'  glove  size.  Hand  made 
for  only  35c  each. 


Men'i 


105 — Hand  embroidered 
Initials  on  excellent  quality 
Linen.      $9  dozen. 

106 — A  hemmed  tape 
model  in  Pure  Lin^n,  a  de- 
cided favorite  at  only  $7.80 
dozen. 


./ 


105     V  106       \yf 

Mailed  boxed  and  prepaid 


Reg.  Trado  Mark 


ll       James  McCutcheon  &  Co.  11 

jl           Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York  j| 
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HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY,  1  WEST  47th  STREET,   NEW  YORK 


Publishers   of 

Sinclair    Lewis's    Main    Street $2.00 

Dorothy  Canfield's  The  Brimming  Cup $2.00 

Wasserman's   The   World's  Illusion,   2   vols.    .     .     .  $5.00 

Margaret   Widdemer's   The   Year  of  Delight  .     .     .  $1.75 

Grant   Overton's    The   Answerer $2.00 

Louis  Unterraeyer's  Modern  American  Poetry     .     .  $2.00 

E.    E.    Slosson's  Easy   Lessons  in   Einstein     .     .     .  $1.35 


Lytton  Strachey^s 


Queen  Victoria 


THE  GODS  conspired  that  Victoria  and 
Strachey  should  immortalize  one  another. 
X'ictoria  will  now  be  remembered  as  a  character 
where  she  might  have  been  a  mere  name  as  a 
qnttn."— Today's  Magazine,  London. 

"   A     MASTERPIECE  of  the  first  rank.     Will 
-^^.  be    read    sooner    or    later    by    practically 
everyone    who    reads    this    newspaper." — A'^.    Y . 
Evening  Post. 


"   A     BRILLIANT      masterpiece. 


London 


Times. 


A  NOVEL  based  entirely  on  accepted  his- 
torical facts.  One  of  the  surpassingly 
beautiful  prose  achievements  of  our  time." — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  REAL  SERVICE  to  history  as  well  as  to 
literature:'  Equal  to  the  best  biographic 
pictures  in  our  language." — Frederic  Harrison  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review. 

"   A     MASTERPIECE  that  will  influence  the 
-^^  art  of  biography." — New  Statesman,  Lon- 
don. 


SIXTH  IMPRESSION.     NINE  ILLUSTRATIONS.    $5.00 


Already  They  Are  Saying 

that,  like  his  other  writings,  Samuel  Colcord's 
"THE  GREAT  ^ECEPTiON"  wiU  do_  something. 
DR.  ARNOLD  BENNETT  HALL,  author  of  "Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  the  World  War,"  "Practical 
Problems  of  Politics,"  "Dynamic  Americanism," 
etc.,  adds  to  the  warm  praise  before  quoted,  "No 
amount  of  sophistry,  exhortation  or  bombast  can 
refute  the  evidence  he  has  so  ably  assembled  in  this 
timely  book.  ...  To  all  who  read  'THE  GREAT 
DECEPTION'  it  will  become  evident  that  Presi- 
dent Harding  must  either  give  us  some  form  of  in- 
ternational association  or  ignore  the  popular  vsdll 
of  America.  The  latter  he  will  never  do." 
WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  says,  "He  has  told 
the  truth  about  the  Harding-Wilson  vote,  and  it 
is  a  truth   that  American   statesmen  must    accept." 

EDWIN  WARE  says,  "It  is  irresistible.  It  speaks 
the  authoritative  voice  of  the  people.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  compel  our  statesmen  to  read  it  and 
obey  the  mandate  it  reveals  as  unquestionably 
theirs." 


[BlL 


Buy  it  to  today.     $1.50  Everywhere, 
or  of  the  Publishers 


BON  I   e.  LIVE  RIGHT 

NEW    YORK 


Forty  Odd  Years  in 
the  Literary  Shop 

By  JAMES  L.  FORD 

For  nearly  fifty  years  Mr.  Ford  has 
lived  in  the  places  where  the  news- 
papers are  made — the  real  heart  of 
New  York  life.  His  reminiscences 
are  a  treasure  house  of  delightful 
memories   to   any   lover   of   this   city. 

$5  at  any  bookshop  or  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

681   5th  Ave.,  New  York 


Frot 


East    to     West    the    Press    Praise 


Clifford  and  John's 

ALMANACK 

By  Clifford  Raymond 

Pictures  by  John   T.  McCutchcon 

"It  is  Ben  Franklin  brought  up  to  the  armis- 
tice and  later." — .V.  Y.  Post.  "Not  better  than 
'Poor  Richard' — but  the  next  best  thing." — San 
Francisco   Bulletin. 

All  Booksellers-Sl.SO 

Rcilly   &   Lee       —       Publishers 


Chicago 


Secret  Treaties  of 
Austria-Hungary  1879-1914 

By  Alfred  F.  Pribram 

Texts  in  Vol.  I,  narrative  of  nego- 
tiations in  Vol.  II.  "Beyond  com- 
parison the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  contemporary  history  that  has 
appeared  for  many  years." — G.  P. 
Gooch. 

$3.00   a    volume 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


7   R^n.lall  Hall 
Caaibr  di:e    Mas*.. 


QlQl  nn  ES 


\m 


15  West  44in  Sn-c 
New  York  Cit) 


ca  Ea  ca 


H 


H 


■  ■■■  ■   Tbelittle  matter  of  15  cts.rcoin  or  stamps)  wlH 

IJU  If  ^T  ^"^^  y^"  ^'^^  Pathfinder  1 3  weeks  on  trial* 

■■  11^1  I  "^^^  Pathfinder  is  a  cheerful  illustrated  weekly. 
■  ■  •■••  fc  published  at  the  Nation  s  center  for  people  every- 
g^  HI  ^%_l_  where;  an  independent  home  paper  that  telU 
I  K^  B  T^^  the  story  of  the  world's  news  in  an  interesting. 
I  "  ■  la  I  ^^  understandable  way.  Now  in  its  29th  year. 
^m  %0  \0  m!^m  This  splendid  National  weekly  supplies  a  loii£- 
Will  hrin0  Vflll  ^^'^  want;  it  costs'but  Si  a  year.  If  you 
Wfflll  Ul  lllg  lUU  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  th« 
Frnm  thp  ^^^'^^  this  ii  your  best  means.  If  you  want  a  paper 
ri  Ulll  IIIC  in  your  home  which  it  reliable  and  wholesome;  if 
you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which 
puts  everything  clearly,  strongly,  en- 
tertainingly, briefly— here  it  is.  Splen- 
did serial  and  short  stories  and  miscel- 
lany. The  Question  Box  Answers  YOUR 
questions  and  is  a  mine  of  information. 
i^tli^i^F^^'^  I  ^^"^  IScts.  to  show  that  you  might 
jllplflrnfir^A  I    like  such  a  paper  and  we  will  send  the 

;rBip^^%iftp  I   Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The 

SiiS!K@H6Glll/  15  cents  does  not  repay  us.  but  we  are 

glad  t«  invest  in  new  friends.     Tr>'  it  for  13  weeks.     Address  : 
The  Pathfinder.  562    Lanffden  Sta.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


■  I  Ulll    III  V  in  your  hom< 

Nation's 

mm.  . 
I 


EUROPE 

THE    PASSION    PLAY 

Make  your  European  tour  a  success  by  joining  a 
congenial  party  under  an  experienced  conductor. 

Send  for  our  booklet  A- 3  before  making  your 
decision. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL,  BUREAU 

Official  Agents  for  Oberammergaa  Passion  Play 

506  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


"One  of  the  Most  Stimu- 
lating Factors  in  Ameri- 
can   Intellectual    Life" 

is  what  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  authors  have  called 
the  MODERN  LIBRARY.  Nearly 
100  titles;  Hand  Bound  Limp 
Croft  Leather,  at  the  low  price  of 
95  cts.  each.  32-page  Catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

BONI  &   LIVERIGHT 

115   West   40th   St.  New  York 

STOMACH  TROUBLE 

ri'RED  WITH  FOOD.  Send  postcard  for  tree  booklet — 
•HOW    FOODS    CURE."      DR.    EUGENE    CHRISTIAN, 

n.^t     1211.   Broadway  at   71st   Street.  New  York. 


Kill  The  Haii?  Root 


My  method  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  ti  e  hair  from  grrow 
ing  again.  Easy,  painless,  harmless.  No  scars.  Booklet  tre<». 
Write  today  enclosing  3  stamps.  We  teach  beauty  culture. 
D.  J.    Mahler.      3ii    X.  MahKr    Park.    Prowdence.    R.    I. 
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framing  jor  /Tuthorship 

How  to  Write,  WhdHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 


Dr.EsenWeia 


CuUiv'aVe  yom-  mind.  Dev'elop 
^our  literary  gifts. Master  Ike 
arl  of  si?lf"-e>;pi-ession.Make 
your  spare  Hme  profitable. 
Turn  youv  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  l.ippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stones  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course,  f  Another,  a  busy  wife' 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  olA'ffhe  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department,  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Tht  Writer's  Library,  13  volumes:  aescriptiv* 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  ihe  lead- 
ing  magazine  (or  literary  workers;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  ofTer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  PUaae  AdJreMs 

Z^e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304  Springfield, Mass. 

eSTflQLlSHED  160T  INCORPORATED   lOO* 

iBiMiimMriamiMiJWiJ^iJWiMiig^ 


c/9aiional  College 
9f  CRiropraciie 

—  {RESIDENTIAL) 

28  Ashland  Blvd.  Chicago 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for  a  com- 
plete Scientific  Chiropractic  edu- 
cation. Distinpuiehed  Faculty.  Modern 
and  extensive  laboratory  eauipment. 
Large  clinic.  Gymnasium  aormitory 
and  etudents'  aid  dept.  Chioapro's  op- 
portunity for  self  belp unlimited.  Enter 
qaarterly     3- year  term.    14th  Year. 


Catalogue  on 
Request 


Higher  Education 

Ct'urses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 

35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 


HOME 
STUDY 


respondence.     Begin  any  time. 


.   QII|0  Hmof  raitg  of  (El^irago    , 

WOtliYear  Division    6.    Chicago.  111.  | 


Learn  to  Dance 


I  CAN  TEACH  YOU  Foi-Trot,  One-Step.  Two-Step, 
Waltz  and  newest  "up-to-the-minute"  society  dances 
in  ■  few  hourB--at  hoine—in  private  by  the  wonderful 

Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction 

REMARKABLE  NEW  P'  ETHOO.  Easy— fascinating. 
RESULTS  GUARANTEED.  No  music— no  partner 
needed.  Th'.usrui  s  tauijht  successfullv. 
WRITE  ME  TODAY  for  luy  interesting  FREE  BOOK! 
Special  loi\'  .  ffer  if  yo}\  .nn-wer  at  once. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.D. 
Studio  786         4737  Broadway  Chicago,  lll.< 


IMusicLessoiis 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


At=HOniG 


I  CompleteConservatory 
Course  by  Mail 

Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers.  En- 
dorsed by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  yon. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 
Anu  Inciriimont  Write  naming  course  you  are  interested 
Mliy  man  UlllClllin:Piano,Harmony. Voice, PublicSchool 
Music,  Violin, Comet. Mandolin, Guitar, Ban  jo  or  Reed  Organ 
-and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG      SEND  for  it  NOWl 

UaiversityExtensionConservBtoryi  388  Si>:gei-KiienBMo„Chicago 


J     You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

(STAMMER 

'  Send  10  cents  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.    "Its   Cause  and   Cure."      It  tells  how  I 


BOOK 
ON 


BANKING 


84!(^(>»ii«4i(®)(«4i(>s«u«a[a«ia«i««i;«4iiau 


Limited  Editions 

and 

Fine  Bindings 

\Y7E  always  have  on  our  shelves 
^    books   from  limited  editions 
and  books  in  fine  bindings. 

Whether  you  seek  books  for  gifts 
or  for  your  library  a  visit  will 
prove  interesting. 

HERALD   SQUARE  NEW    YORK 


Drumfire 
Dishwasher 


NO  POWER! 
Turn  the  hoc- 
water  faucet  — that's  all!  The 
Drumfire"shootsoffthegrease!" 
It  works  simply  and  swiftly. 
How  it  saves  chinai  Soon  saves  its 
cost  — $45— in  non-breakage  alone. 
It  washes  vegetables  also.  We  let  you 
use  it,  ftee,  in  your  own  kitchen,  for 
10  days.    XX/'rite  direct  to  our  factory. 

THE  DIETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.De.Cincinnati.  Ohio 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered  there 
aie  few  i;;deed  not  open  to  criticism.  Absolute 
safety  is  the  first  reQuisite  and  adequate  and  uni- 
fcirin  return  equally  important,  and  these  seem 
incompatible.  Aside  from  government  bonds,  the 
return  under  which  Is  small,  there  is  notliing  more 
sure  and  certain  tlian  an  annuity  witli  the 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  l.y 
uhicli  tlie  income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  life- 
time is  larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for  sav- 
ings, or  invested  in  securities  giving  reasonable 
safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by  a  man  aged 
G7  would  provide  an  annual  income  of  $023.00 
absolutely  beyond  question  of  doubt.  The  Annuilv 
Department.  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PAHT,  Nevv  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at   any    age,    male  or   female. 


Telia  of  the  great  opportunities  in  this  attractive 

profession,  and  how  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare 

itime.     Send  for  copy  at  once.     No  oblisations. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pro., 

American  School  of  Finance      48  McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 


EUROPEAN     TOURS 

I'npular  Routes;  Abundant  Sightseeing;  First  Class  IJo- 
•els ;  Skilled  Interpretation  of  European  Art,  History, 
'ilerature.  Music;  Travel  Schools  for  Intensive  Language 
Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOTTKS 
65  E,  Franklin  Street  Boston,  Mass- 


Why  Men  are  Old 
At  Forty 

You  have  observed  that  some  men  of  70 
appear  to  be  younger  in  vitality  than  other 
men  of  40  or  50.  There  is  a  vigor,  an 
alertness,  a  commanding  appearance  much 
admired  and  coveted  by  the  man  who 
knows  he  is  much  younger  in  years.  Per- 
haps the  most  common  cause  of  ebbing 
strength  is  a  disturbed  condition  of  a  vital 
gland.  Even  men  of  iron  constitution  are 
not  exempt  from  this  amazingly  common 
irregularity.  We  have  for  limited  distribu- 
tion, an  ethically  accurate,  educational 
and   interesting   free   book 

You  will  know  the  truth  by 
the  test  of  reason 

Its  message  may  prove  of  unsuspected 
value  to  you.  It  explains  how  a  disturbed 
condition  of  this  vital  gland  may  cause 
sciatica,  backache,  painful  and  tender  feet, 
interrupted  sleep  and  other  extremely  un- 
comfortable and  often  serious  conditions. 
It  tells  of  Thermalaid,  a  simple  means  by 
which  the  essential  of  a  new  hygienic 
principle,  done  into  convenient  form,  cor- 
rects this  prostate  gland  condition  and  its 
attendant  health  faults  without  medicine, 
massage  or  knife.  Followers  of  the  great 
Metchinkoff  and  other  investigators  in  the 
science  of  long  life,  endorse  this  means. 
The  records  of  its  success  for  five  years  is 
incontrovertible.  The  book  is  free.  Sim- 
ply address 

The  ELECTRO  THERMAL  Company 
2501   Main  Street,  Steubenville,  Ohio 
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Bookslielf 


on  your 

Books  gentle  and  quieting,  books  noble  and 
inspiring,  books  lahich  help  us  to  forget  the  idle 
chatter  going  on  everywhere  about  us.  They  do  as 
Gissing  said,  "leave  a  perfume  in  the  memory." 
oAmong  Oxford  books  are  many  such. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  WORLD  PEACE 

By  R  S.  Marvin  "^t  ^4.75 

A  dozen  essays  of  the  greatest  interest  by  such  authors  as  C.  R. 
Beazley,  G.  P.  Gooch,  H.  G.  Wells  and  others. 

TO-DAY  AND  YESTERDAY:  Sonnets  and  other  Verses 

By  William  Dudley  Foulke  ^2.70 

Mr.  Foulke  has  the  artist's  touch  for  smoothness  of  rhythm  and  the 
scholar's  appreciation  of  variations  in  phrasing. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

By  John  Eugene  Harley  '^t  ^3.00 

An  authoritative  treatment  of  international  policy  in  its  most  highly 
developed  stage. 

THE  IDEA  OF  COVENTRY  PATMORE 

By  OSBERT  BURDETTE  '^t  ^3.75 

A  successful  attempt  to  present  the  substance  and  philosophy  of 
Coventry  Patmore's  Poetry. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  VIEW  OF  REFORM 

By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  f^t  ^3.75 

This  work,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  was  written  just  100  years 
ago.  Shelley's  ideas  are  just  such  modem  interest  as  to  make  their 
publication  at  the  present  time  singularly  opportune. 

SAINTS  AND  HEROES  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD 
By  Muriel  O.  Davis  ^L15 

An  introduction  to  European  history  through  sketches  of  fifteen  of 
its  great  leaders  and  teachers. 

THE  NORSE  DISCOVERERS  OF  AMERICA 

By  G.  M.  Gathorne-Hardy  ^4.75 

A  translation  and  study  of  the  story  the  Wineland  Sagas  tell  of 
the  early  Norse  voyages  to  America. 

DANTE 

By  Heloise  Durant  Rose  ISlet  ^2.00 

"  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Dante  I  would  urgently  suggest 
a  perusal  of  Mrs.  Rose's  dramatic  poem.  It  gives  me  more  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Florence  in  the  trecento  than  any  academic  introduc- 
tion with  which  I  am  acquainted" — Walter  Littlefield. 

MILTON'S  PROSODY 

By  Robert  Bridges  ^5.65 

Mr.  Bridge's  final  word  on  this  subject.  Various  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  Samson  Agonistes, 
Obsolete  Mannerisms  and  Accentual  Verse. 

cAt  all  booksellers  or  from  the  publishers. 
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YOUR  HOME  SKVbXI'u; 
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And  here  is  a  mighty  ortranization  of  thirty  great 
departments  ready  to  serve  you.  Manaeed  by  ex- 
pert material  buyers,  designers  and  practical  build- 
ders.  We  have  vast  stocks  bought  at  huge  quantity 
price  savings  which  are  now  at  your  command.  Our 
sole  aim  and  purpose  is  — 

To  help  you  get  a  home  that  will 
prove  entirety  satisafctory  at  a  price 
that  will  mean  a  substantial  sa'ving 
in  actual  dollars  of  your  money. 

The  combined  efforts  of  these  frreat  deoartments  in  ezperi- 
mfintinffand  teetins  material'^  and  m»»thodB  of  construction 
have  produce'l  for  you  a  GUARANTELD  home,  expert 
machine  cut,  bandied  and  marked— the  last  word  in  build- 
ins  economy. 

Not  One  Penny  in  Advance 

Bo  onre  are  we  of  the  euper-excellenee  of  oar  material  and 

our  GUARANTEED  Ready-Cut  System  that   we  will  ship 

.  you  any  HARRIS  HOME  without  the  payment  of  ooe  cent 

f  down.    Our  Flan  Book  explaina  our  liDeral  Cerma  fully. 

1713  T7T7  151  o«^  Tlr*r*L-  The  latest  edition  is  waitintr 

rJtvIlli    Irian  JDOOK  for  you.  contflina  our  FREK 

PLAN  OFFER  and   rhotofrrapbic  reproductione.   w'lh 

floor   plans  and   specificauona  of  100  beautiful  homes. 

Write  for  full  particulars  now! 

0«  1  ••  Qy^  A^Y  o  1  f-1  ^c  •  Guaranteed  Ready-Cat  Hon  sea , 

^^UrOpeCiaitieS:  Plumbing.     Heatins.    Lumber! 

Mill  Work,  "Preato-Up"  Bolt-Together  Houeea.  Paints. 

Hoofing,  etc..   etc..  ancf  BuildinE   Material   of  all   kinda. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Dept.  NL-m         1349W.  35th  St.,  Chicago 


"VIZE  are  members  of  the 
^  ^  F.  T.  D.,  an  association 
of  florists  (1200  strong),  which 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
flowers  delivered  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada 
within  two  or  three  hours  after 
your  order  is  received. 

DARDS 

FLORIST 

341  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Established   1874 


Pebbles 


"The  secret  of  health,"  writes  a  doctor, 
"is  the  eating  of  onions."  But  the  trouble 
is  to  keep  it  a  secret." — New  York  Ameri- 
can. 

Joe — How  would  you  like  to  drop  200 
feet  with  a  parachute? 

Pete — I'd  hate  to  drop  that  far  without 
one. — Boys'  Life. 

First  Class  Scout — Most  things  go  to 
the  buyer,  but  some  things  don't. 

Tenderfoot— What  do  you  mean? 

First  Class  Scout — Why  coal  goes  to 
the   cellar. — Boys'   Life. 

"That's   a   fine  lot   o'   pigs  there.   What 
do  vou  feed  'em?" 
"Corn." 
"In   the  ear?" 
"No,  in  the  mouth." — Virginia  Reel. 

The  woman  was  wandering  about  at  her 
first  society  ball.  She  saw  a  lanky  individ- 
ual in  evening  dress  standing  at  the  door 
of  the  supper  room. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  a  partner?"  she  said. 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  said  he,  "but  the 
other  waiters  might  be  jealous." — New 
York  Globe. 
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Some  Notes  on  New  Books 
Gift  Problem  Solutions 


N  the  column  opposite  is  a  list  of  new  books  published  by 
us,  arranged  so  that  titles  may  be  conveniently  checked 
for  purchase.  As  a  help  to  readers  in  selecting  titles  for 
gifts  to  themselves  or  to  others,  we  shall  here  try  to 
make  clear  what  sort  of  books  they  are. 

"Messer  Marco  Polo,"  by  Donn  Byrne,  is  a  handsome 
book,  an  utterly  delightful  love  story,  hauntingly  illus- 
trated by  C.  B.  Falls.  "Where  the  Young  Child 
Was"  is  by  Marie  Conway  Oemler,  author  of  "Slippy  McGee."  It 
is  a  cheerful  book  of  Christmas  stories  which  should  appeal  to  people  who 
like  Dickens  and  Barrie  and  Stevenson.  "Quin"  is  a  full-sized  novel  by 
Alice  Hegan  Rice,  author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch."  It  has 
met  with  such  a  cordial  reception  that  we  have  already  had  to  print  twenty 
thousand  copies.  It  is  gracious  and  kindly  and  whimsically  humorous. 
"The  Crystal  Heart,"  by  Phyllis  Bottome,  author  of  "The  Dark  Tower," 
presents  one  of  the  most  poignantly  appealing  heroines  of  all  fiction. 

Altogether  the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  opposite  list,  as  to  print,  binding 
and  illustrations,  is  "The  Land  of  Haunted  Castles,"  by  Robert  J.  Casey, 
dealing  with  Luxemburg,  that  lovely  bit  of  yesterday  living  miraculously 
on  into  today.  "The  Book  of  Jack  London"  is  the  story  of  his  life,  which 
was  as  varied,  as  dramatic  and  as  intense  as  his  own  works  of  fiction.  The 
book  is  by  his  wife,  Charmian  London,  the  one  person  best  fitted  to  write  it. 
It  is  already  something  of  a  literary  sensation.  In  "Working  North  From 
Patagonia"  Harry  A.  Franck,  the  famous  philosopher-vagabond,  gives  the 
second  half  of  his  odyssey  of  South  America,  the  first  half  having  previously 
been  covered  in  "Vagabonding  Down  the  Andes."  Mr.  Franck  spent,  not 
months,  but  years  exploring  South  America  in  his  characteristically  thor- 
ough way.  He  saw  it  all.  A  perfect  gift  for  one  interested  in  adventure 
or  travel.  "Lost  Ships  and  Lonely  Seas,"  a  book  of  true  stories  of  strange 
and  daring  exploits  of  heroic  sailormen,  is  by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  and  there 
are  few  living  authors  who  write  of  the  sea  so  well  as  he.  An  extremely 
handsome  book,  with  many  pictures.  "White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas" 
is  Frederick  O'Brien's  fascinating  record  of  a  year's  residence  among  the 
extraordinary  natives  of  the  Marquesas  Islands.  Reading  it  is  really  a 
thrilling  experience.  In  "Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas"  Mr.  O'Brien  tells 
of  visits  to  other  magically  beautiful  isles,  especially  Tahiti,  the  fragrant 
capital  of  the  French  Pacific  island  possessions.  It  is  an  extremely  good- 
looking  book,  with  many  illustrations.  "The  Pacific  Triangle"  is  the  result 
of  six  years  of  wandering  by  the  author,  Sydney  Greenbie,  all  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean:  an  entertaining  travel  book  and  a  reliable  source-book  of 
information  about  many  lands  and  peoples.  "Adventures  in  Swaziland"  is 
an  account  of  a  cultivated  Boer  who  lived  much  among  the  stalwart  blacks 
of  southeast  Africa.  The  book  has  many  quite  remarkable  illustrations. 
Robert  Chauvelot  traveled  through  India  under  the  most  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances, penetrating  the  inner  circle  of  high-caste  society,  and  the 
record  of  his  trip  is  entitled  "Mysterious  India."  "Conquests  of  Invention," 
by  Mary  R.  Parkman,  tells  the  stories  of  the  world's  epoch-making  inven- 
tions and  the  men  who  produced  them.  "Animal  Life  in  Field  and  Gar- 
den" is  by  Jean-Henri  Fabre,  the  great  French  scientist  whom  Maeterlinck 
has  called  "the  insects'  Homer."  In  this  book,  for  adults  as  well  as  young 
people,  he  tells  of  man's  little  animal  friends  and  foes  in  field  and  garden. 


THE  CENTURION,  a  16-page  illustrated  monthly  magazine  containing  extracts 
from  books  and  news  of  authors  and  their  work,  will  be  sent  regularly  and  without 
charge  to  anyone  upon  request.    Address 

353  Fourth  Avenue     THE     CENTURY     CO.         New   York  City 
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A  CHECKING  LIST 
FOR  YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


MESSER  MARCO  POLO 

Donn    Byrne 

Illustrated.     $1.25 

WHERE  THE  YOUNG 
CHILD  WAS 

Marie  Conway  Oemler 

Illustrated.     $1.90 

QUIN 

Alice    Hegan    Rice 

Frontispiece.     $2.00 

THE  CRYSTAL  HEART 

Phyllis    Bottome 

Illustrated.     $1.90 

THE  LAND  OF  HAUNT- 
ED CASTLES 

Robert  J.   Casey 

Illustrated.     Boxed.     $6.00 

THE  BOOK  OF  JACK 
LONDON 

Charmian    London 

Illustrated.     2   volumes. 
Boxed.     $10.00 

WORKING  NORTH 
FROM  PATAGONIA 

Harry  A.   Franck 

Illustrated.     $5.00 

VAGABONDING  DOWN 
THE  ANDES 

Harry  A.   Franck 

Illustrated.     $5.00 

LOST  SHIPS  AND 
LONELY  SEAS 
Ralph   D.  Paine 

Illustrated.     $4.00 

WHITE  SHADOWS  IN 
THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

Frederick   O'Brien 

Illustrated.     $5.00 

MYSTIC   ISLES   OF   THE 
SOUTH  SEAS 
Frederick   O'Brien 

Illustrated.     $5.00 

THE  PACIFIC 
TRIANGLE 

Sydney  Greenbie 

Illustrated.     $4.00 

ADVENTURES  IN 
SWAZILAND 

Owen    Rowe   O'Neil 

Illustrated.     $4.00 

MYSTERIOUS  INDIA 

Robert  Chauvelot 

Illustrated.     $4.00 

CONQUESTS  OF 
INVENTION 

Mary   R.   Parkman 

Illustrated.     $2.00 

ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  FIELD 
AND  GARDEN 

Jean-Henri    Fabre 

Illustrated.     $2.50 
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Books  are  the  Best  Gifts 
Here's  a  Choice  Selection 

Helen  of  the  Old  House 

BY   HAROLD  BELL  WRIGHT 

The  best  book  ever  written  by  the  most  popu- 
lar novelist  in  the  world.  "A  story  remark- 
able for  its  insight  into  present-dav  American 
life,''   says  the  Boston   Globe.  $2.00 

Galustia  the 
Magnificent 

BY  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

The  funniest  and  most  warmly  human  story 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln  has  ever  written.  "Let 
any  weary  soul  who  has  forgotten  how  to 
laiigh  try  the  refreshing  experiment  of  read- 
ing 'Galusha  the  Magnificent'."  —  Atlantic 
Monthly.  $2.00 

The  Man  in  Gray 

BY  THOMAS  DIXON 

An  intensely  stirring  historical  romance  cen- 
tering around  the  picturesque  figure  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  by  the  author  of  "The  Clansman" 
and  "The  Southerner."  $2.00 

March  On 

BY  GEORGE  MADDEN  MARTIN 

A  beautiful  and  tender  love  story  of  the 
South  that  pictures  the  woman  of  today 
marching  on  to  claim  and  hold  her  new-found 
freedom.  $2.00 

Youth  Triumphant 

BY  GEORGE  GIBBS 

A  splendid  new  mystery-adventure  story  by 
this  popular  writer  of  best  sellers.  "This  is 
the  best  novel  George  Gibbs  has  ever  writ- 
ten."—AT.    Y.   Tribune.  $2.00 

Noah  an'  Jonah  an' 
Cap'n  John  Smith 

BY  DON   MARQUIS 

Sheer  nonsense  in  its  most  graceful  and  en- 
joyable form  in  this,  the  year's  best  book  of 
humorous    verse.       Sketches    by    Tony     Sarg. 

$1.75 

The  Council  of  Seven 

BY  J.  C.  SNAITH 

A  brilliant  after-the-war  novel  of  internation- 
al mvstery  and  intrigue  written  with  that 
fine  literary  skill  that  has  made  the  author  of 
"The   Undefeated"   famous.  $2.00 

Queen  Alexandra 

A  Study  of  Royalty 
BY  W.  R.   H.  TROWBRIDGE 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  great  biographies 
of  the  vear.  The  intimate  life  story  of 
England's  Queen  Mother  from  childhood 
down  to  the  present  day.     Illus.  $5.00 

Across  Mongolian 
Plains 

BY  ROY  CHAPMAN   ANDREWS 

.A.  thrilling  and  fascinatnig  account  of  a  great 
explorer's  plunge  into  the  very  heart  of  Asia. 
Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Yvette 
Borup   Andrews.  $5.00 

The  Life  of  Christ 

BY  REV.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL,  D.D. 

Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Westminster 
A  new  Life  of  Christ  that  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  study  of  original  sources  and 
the  critical  writings  of  thinkers  and  scholars, 
reinforced  by  this  famous  preacher's  own 
personal   keenness    of    understanding.         $3.00 

At  All  Booksellers 

Send  for  illustrated  list  of 
best    books    of    the    season 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 
35  West  32nd  Street  New  York 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 

English  Literature  and  History,  Civics  and 

Composition  Economics 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D.,     By  AUGUSTUS  S.  BEATMAN,  A.  M., 
Head     of     the^    ^"Slish     Department,     Head    of    the    Department    of    Social 

Science,  Julia  Richman  High  School 


Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  The    Drolleries  of    Clothes. 

1.  Draw  from  the  article  material  for  a  co- 
herent   cri  icism    of    present-day    costume. 

2.  Write  a  short  composition  on  "Follies  of 
Fashion   in  the   Past." 

3.  Write  a  similar  composition  on  "Follies  of 
Fashion    Today." 

4.  Draw  from  the  article  material  for  a  seri- 
ous composition   on   "Ideal   Costumes." 

5.  What  advantage  does  the  writer  gain  by 
showing  that  there  is  much  in  common  be- 
tween  savages    and    civilized    people? 

6.  Prepare  a  report  on  John  Evelyn's 
"Diary."  You  will  find  information  in  any 
encyclopedia. 

7.  Prepare  a  similar  report  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Robert  Herrick.  Read  aloud  to 
the  class  any  poem  that  will  well  illustrate 
Herrick's   style. 

8.  Prove  that  the  article  is  an  essay.  Show  in 
what  respects  it  differs  from  an  ordinary 
information   article. 

9.  Write  a  similar  essay  concerning  any  im- 
portant custom  that  is  somewhat  in  need  of 
reform. 

II.  Farewell  to   Christine    Nilsson. 

1.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
incorporate  the  principal  facts  in  the  life 
of  Christine  Nilsson.  Introduce  realistic 
characters :  use  sufficient  dialogue ;  a-r^ 
make  your  story  develop  to  an  impor' 
climax. 

2.  Prepare  a   report  on  the  life  of  '     athe. 

3.  Explain    the     relation     betwe  n    •    iristopher  , 


I.  The   Washington    Conference. 

1.  Show  in  what  way  any  conditions  in  China 
now  violate  the  "ten  principles"  of  the 
Chinese  statement. 

2.  Compare  the  "ten  principles"  with  the 
"four  principles"  of  Mr.  Root.  What  are 
the  main   differences? 

II.  A   Great   Project. 

1.  Having  read  the  whole  article,  explain  why 
the  editor  thinks  that  sound  money  is  "the 
most  fundamental  of  all  requirements  for 
the  carrying  on  of  organized  economic  life." 

'2.  E.xplain  as  fully  as  you  can  how  and  why 
the  countries  of  central  Europe  have  lost 
"an   intelligible  money  standard." 

3.  Outline  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Vanderlip  and 
explain   its  safeguards. 

4.  Those  of  you  who  have  studied  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  compare  that  bank  with 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  "Gold  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
United    States    of    Europe." 

5.  Is  it  true  of  the  United  States  that  the 
volume  of  our  foreign  trade  "is  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  transactions 
of  the  people  of  the  country  among  them- 
selves" ?     Explain  your  conclusion.  j 

III.  Government     '   .^-a...c.c.  m  American 
Budgp.t^ieu  with  individual  excellencies; 

predictable.     The  right,  of  course,  is 
at  there  is  absolutely  no  precedent  in  life 


Marlowe's    "Faustus"   and   Goetht  .   >Faust^-         ^j^lj   ^.j       cOHClusion     that    the    right     mUSt 
Consult  any   encyclopedia.  ■  ^  _  =" 

Imagine    that    a    company    of    m;. 
meet    together    and    talk    concernii 
Lind,    Christine   Nilsson,    Adeline 
other  singers  of  the  past.     Rei 
versation    in    such    a    way   that' 
notable  facts   about   the  famous 


III.  Drama. 

1.  In  what  respects  are  the  plays  of  mau. 
dramatists  "like  the  confections  of  pastry 
cooks,  often  pleasant  on  the  palate,  but  no 
more  to  be  considered  drama  than  'French' 
pastry   can  be  considered   sculpture"  ? 

2.  "The  quality  that  differentiates  the  drama- 
tist from  the  playwright  is  not  that  of 
technical  ability."  What  quality  does  the 
critic  believe  most  important  ?  Refer  to 
any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  an  illus- 
tration  in   proof   of   your   answer. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "dynamic  unity 
of  matter  and  form."  Prove  that  there  is, 
or  is  not,  such  unity  in  "The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal," 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King,"  Carlyle's  "Essay 
on  Burns,"  or  any  other  book  that  you 
have   studied    in   school. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "the  tang  and  color  of 
dialogue"?  Show  that  the  expression  can 
be  used  appropriately  concerning  the  dia- 
logue in  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "As  You  Like 
It,"  or  "Twelfth  Night." 

IV.  New    Books   and    Old. 

1.    Tell     the    story     of     Stevenson's     early     life. 


The  old   have   all   the   best   positions:    they   are 

oehind  public  opinion,  they  are  established  in  a 

jposed,  in  essence,  to  any  change  or  courage.     The 

almost  without  exception,  already  failures;  they 

to  be  insulted  by  the  truth  about  the  world  and 

voung  have  much  better  things  to  dc 

'^-  ^h^  ,'      It  may  be  that  the  older  spirit 

1     T^  v;l„  „t  ♦v,^';7'y,''t  from  the  road;  but  i1 

1.     Looking  at  the  paJi  ...  ' 

national   legislation,    do    j\.-    into    nothingneSS 


statement,   "the  less   legislatio 

2.  Summarize  the  chief  provisions  of  vne  Tax 
Revision  Law  and  show  why  they  do  not 
afford    a    permanent    settlement. 

3.  Just  what  do  you  think  it  would  mean  to 
study  the  subject  of  tax  legislation  scien- 
tifically ?  Show  how  it  would  differ  from 
the  present  policy  of  Congress.  In  how  far 
has  a  Tariff  Commission  resulted  in  a  scien- 
tific  tariff?     Why? 

4.  Show  what  would  have  happened  to  Presi- 
dent Harding  if,  as  Premier  of  France  or 
England,  his  recommenc  tion  on  legisla- 
tion had  been  treated  as  the  House  treated 
his    tax    recommendation  ? 

5.  Look  up  the  chief  steps  in  the  passage  of 
a  bill  through  Congress  and  show  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  "conference  report."  In  the 
conference  reports  mentioned  here  which 
house  won  ?  Is  that  result  typical  of  our 
past  experience? 


Consult  some   good   biography    of   Stevenson. 

The  following  authors  are  alluded  to  in  the  v.  The  Business  Outlook,  Business  Today 
book  reviews.  Write,  concerning  each 
author,  a  single  well-formed  sentence  that 
will  tell  something  important  about  his  lit- 
erary work :  Ruskin,  Browning,  Meredith, 
Charles  Lamb,  Artemus  Ward,  Josh  Billings. 
George  Ade,  Mark  Twain,  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
F.  P.  Dunne,  H.  G.  Wells,  Conan  Doyle, 
John  Milton,  Walt  Whitman,  Dostoevsky. 
Apply  to  "Ivanhoe,"  "Treasure  Island,"  or 
"Silas  Marner"  the  questions  given  in  the 
first  few  lines  under  "Quandary  and 
Vision." 


V.  The   Story  of  the   Week. 

1.  Write  an  appeal  that  will  aid  in  persuading 
"non-English-speaking  residents  to  join 
English-language  classes." 

2.  Write  an  argument  for,  or  against,  the 
Chinese  Declaration  of  Rights. 

3.  Write  an  original  short  story  founded  on 
the  work  of  Dr.   Lorenz. 

4.  Summarize  the  most  recent  developments 
in  the  work  of  the  "Conference  on  Limita- 
tion of  Armament." 

5.  Write  a  list  of  the  most  important  m?tters 
that  now  occupy  the  interests  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Give  a  full  explanation  of  the 
matter   that   interests   you   most. 


and    Tomo  TOW. 

1.  Summarize  the  suggestions  for  legislation 
and  decide  which  of  them  "conforms  to 
economic  laws"   as  required  by  Mr.   Schwab. 

2.  Make  a  careful  outline  embodying  the  other 
suggestions  iciv  improving  business  condi- 
tions and  see  how  far  you  agree  with  each 
proposal. 

3.  Summarize  the  evidences,  from  all  the 
articles,  to  prove  that  "domestic  business 
has  'turned  the  corner.'  " 

VI.  The    British    Empire. 

1.  Explain  what  seem  to  be  the  present  ob- 
stacles to  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  Question. 

2.  If  you  were  in  the  British  Government, 
would  you  insist  "that  Egyptian  foreign  re- 
lations should  be  British-controlled"?    Why? 

3.  State  briefly  the  relation  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  foreign  affairs  of  her  colonies.  Show 
in  detail  how  the  war  has  affected  the  rela- 
tion of  the  self-governing  colonies  to  for- 
eign  affairs. 

VII.  Germany. 

1.  Summarize  the  unfortunate  features  of  the 
German  situation  as  pictured  here. 


Jheln^eoenbent 

and 
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Present  and  Future  of  American  Literature 


Degradations  of  the  English  Language 

^''^    mi  yt   President  Emeritus  Harvard 


<roundek    opinion 

'^     n    liters  ure    as 

N  f^r  rrad- 

"  I  public 

^        /hich 
^   jrable 
'..  words,  and 
.  itiii    I  le  inaccurate  use 
^t        '-.v  i,lilnk  that  these  degra- 
-o.i  language  make  a  written  style  more 
or   "picturesque,"   and    add    "pep,"    "push," 
3r  "snap."     The  telegram,  with  its  charge  per  word,  and 
the  condensed  headlines  in  newspapers  tend  to  produce  an- 
Jther  deterioration  in  the  English  language.     Display  ad- 
rertisements  with  their  exaggerations  and  superlatives  in- 
[!ict  other  kinds  of  damage  on   English  speech   in   street, 
shop,  and  market.     I  am  told  that  similar  injuries  are  in- 
dicted by  some  of  the  "best  sellers"  of  the  season.     Alto- 
gether good  English  usage  in  speech  and  writing  seems  to 
leed     more     advocates     and     exemplars.      Will     American 
schools  produce  them?     Apparently  the  families  will  not. 

Release  from  Puritans,  Pedagogues 
and  Anglo-Saxons 

H.  L.  Mencken,  Editor  of  "The  Smart  Set" 

rHE  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  very  radical  change 
in  the  general  aspect  of  American  literature.  The 
lecay  of  academic  authority,  once  so  potent  and  so  suffo- 
cating, must  be  obvious  to  everyone.  The  American  liter- 
itus  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  or  even  half  a  dozen  years  ago, 
f  he  had  novel  ideas  or  sought  to  express  old  ideas  in  a 
lew  way,  faced  an  opposition  that  was  violent,  powerful, 
md  implacable.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  get  his  work 
published;  it  was  hopeless  for  him  to  look  for  any  sympa- 
;hetic  understanding  of  it,  save  from  a  small  band  of 
leretics.  Meanwhile,  the  endless  parroting  of  old  ideas 
vent  on,  and  its  chief  practitioners  were  solemnly  revered 
is  ornaments  of  the  national  letters.  Today  the  current 
■uns  strongly  in  the  other  direction.  Comstockery,  true 
mough,  still  flourishes,  but  the  critical  dignity  that  stood 
behind  it  has  disappeared.    A  new  author  gets  a  fair  hear- 


ing, no  matter  how  startling  his  notions.  The  attack  of 
the  professors  weakens;  the  defense  converts  itself  into  an 
enterprising  and  vigorous  offensive. 

This  revolt  against  the  dead  hand,  now  so  successful, 
started  among  the  poets,  and  they  carried  it  on  with  great 
pertinacity  and  resourcefulness.  I  doubt  that  it  produced 
any  poetry  of  unquestionable  first  class,  but  that  it  greatly 
raised  the  level  of  American  verse  must  be  plain.  What 
the  revolting  bards  sought  to  better  was  not  a  body  of 
poetry  that  was  itself  first  class,  but  a  body  of  poetry  that 
was  intolerably  dull,  formal,  and  stupid.  The  same  busi- 
ness confronted  the  workers  in  prose,  once  they  had  joined 
the  movement.  Very  few  of  them  were  of  the  highest  tal- 
ents, but  they  were  at  least  honest  and  courageous — they 
at  least  made  a  genuine  effort,  particularly  on  the  plane  of 
the  novel,  to  put  aside  all  the  old  formulae  and  all  the  old 
sentimentalities,  and  to  observe  the  life  of  their  country  at 
first  hand,  and  record  it  with  accuracy  and  understanding. 
Such  a  book  as  "Sister  Carrie"  or  "Winesburg,  Ohio,"  or 
"My  Antonia"  is  full  of  patent  defects,  but  it  certainly 
lacks  the  prime  defect  of  dishonesty.  It  is  the  product  not 
of  an  effort  to  please  a  camorra  of  unintelligent  pedagogues, 
but  of  an  effort  to  discover  and  tell  the  truth.  And  to  tell 
it  not  in  terms  of  morals,  but  in  terms  of  beauty. 

Under  the  old  aesthetic  there  were  the  stern  commands 
and  unshakable  certainties  of  the  national  Puritanism:  the 
ethic  of  timorous  and  ignorant  men,  dismayed  and  angered 
by  a  national  life  that  refused  to  fit  itself  into  their  groove. 
The  lingering  exponents  of  that  Puritanism  seek  to  enforce 
its  mandates  in  the  old  way:  by  erecting  all  sorts  of  unen- 
forceable prohibitions,  by  raucous  and  disingenuous  appeals 
to  history,  by  a  furious  advocacy  of  extraneous  standards — 
moral,  social,  patriotic.  Their  failure  grows  greater  and 
more  pathetic  day  by  day.  The  future  of  all  the  arts  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  not 
Puritans,  and  who,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  are  not 
even  Anglo-Saxons.  Puritanism  becomes  a  mere  bellowing 
on  their  flanks,  increasingly  falsetto  and  increasingly  dis- 
regarded. 

The  Mood  of  Denudation 

Stuart  P.  Sherman,  Professor  of  English, 

University  of  Illinois 

"r  I  "IHOU  art  the  thing  itself,"  says  mad  King  Lear  to  the 

JL      naked  Edgar,  "unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but 

such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art.     Off,  off,  you 

lendings!     Come,  unbutton  here."     Thereupon  the  king  be- 
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gins  to  pull  off  his  clothes;  and  presently  he  is  judging  him- 
self and  all  his  realm  with  the  fierce  unflattering  vision  of 
a  Swaft  or  a  Carlyle:  "I  smelt  'em  out.  Go  to,  they  are  not 
men  o'  their  words:  they  told  me  I  was  everything;  'tis  a 
lie,  I  am  not  ague-proof." 

The  literature  of  the  past  year  does  not  attain  the  mad 
intensity  of  disillusion  displayed  in  these  scenes  on  the  bar- 
ren heath.  There  are  notes  of  nonchalance,  impudence,  and 
even  gaiety  in  the  youthful  cynicism  of  its  disrobing.  There 
is,  here  and  there  at  least,  a  confidence  in  clean  young 
bodies  to  be  disclosed  when  the  process  of  slipping  off  the 
old  clothes  is  complete.  Yet  the  predominant  mood  of  the 
year's  literature  may  not  unfairly  be  suggested  by  a  bit  of 
dialogue  from  a  recent  novel.  The  scene  exhibits  some 
members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  crawling  out  of  their  mud-caked, 
vermin-infested  uniforms  beside  a  pond  in  France: 

"Sarge  says  a  delousin'  machine's  comin'  through  this  way 
soon." 

"We  need  it,  Chris." 

Andrews  pulled  his  clothes  off  slowly. 

"It's  great  to  feel  the  sun  and  the  wlud  on  your  body, 
isn't  it  Chris?" 

To  the  generally  felt  need  of  a  "delousin'  machine"  and 
a  bath,  writers  in  all  the  important  forms  of  literature  have 
responded  with  increasing  efficiency  since  the  war.  For  a 
short  time,  indeed,  it  was  hoped  on  one  side  and  feared  on 
the  other  that  "war-weariness"  would  result  in  a  violent 
romantic  reaction  in  which  people  craving  for  the  quick 
and  easy  peace  of  "normalcy"  would  scramble  into  any  kind 
of  antique  raiment  discoverable  in  hair-cloth  trunks  of  an- 
cestral attics. 

But  no.  The  signs  indicate  bonfires  and  baths  and  a  dis- 
taste for  hand-me-downs  and  whitewash.  On  every  hand 
there  is  movement  toward  the  pool,  denoting  faith  in  the 
virtues  of  sun,  wind,  water,  and  the  scrubbing-brush.  War- 
correspondents  rush  up  gasping,  "Now  it  can  be  told!" 
English  officers  sternly  remove  the  uniforms  of  their  de- 
ceased chiefs  and  expose  the  poor,  bare,  forked  animals  to 
laughter.  Diplomats  toss  into  the  fire  their  shoes  of  gum 
and  rend  their  garments  of  invisibility.  A  great  lady  ap- 
pears in  her  robe  de  nuit  and  flings  her  journal  hitime  to 
the  crowd.  Biographers  run  away  with  the  royal  robes  of 
queens.  Poets  throw  off  their  "singing-robes"  and  invoke 
the  Muse  in  the  garb  of  the  Greek  athlete.  A  popular 
American  novelist  presents  a  heroine  whose  favorite  cos- 
tume is  a  pair  of  wings;  an  English  rival  exhibits  her  char- 
acters as  far  as  possible  in  bathing  suits — and  in  the  bath- 
ing suit  of  the  present  day,  that  is  tolerably  far. 

While  the  mood  of  denudation  is  on,  the  one  unpardon- 
able sin  in  a  writer  is  to  fall  into  the  "grand  style."  Who- 
ever seeks  prestige  in  a  silk  hat  or  a  periodic  sentence  is 
suspect — "Go  to,  go  to,"  cry  the  young  people,  "they  are 
not  men  o'  their  words!" 

The  Young  Versus  the  Elders 

Joseph  Hergesheimer 

THE  present  tendency  of  American  literature,  or  rather 
its  present  position,  resembles  that  of  two  trucks  met 
on  a  narrow  road  with  no  possibility,  no  hope,  of  either 
turning  out  for  the  other.  Either  the  newer  and  more 
gaudily  painted  truck  will  shove  the  old  sedate  affair  into 
the  chasm,  or  the  ponderous  vehicle  will  force  the  younger 
to  destruction.  Nothing  else,  no  compromise,  is  possible: 
if  what,  for  the  moment,  may  be  called  the  new  spirit  suc- 
ceeds, the  old  will  subside  under  an  undisturbed  accumula- 
tion of  dust;  if  the  old  is  still  strong,  the  young  will  van- 
ish in  the  guise  of  radicalism,  addressed  to  all  the  jails  of 
the  land. 

Superficially  it  might  seem  reasonable  to  expect  a  gentle 
merging  of  force  with  force,  and  a  consequent  benefit  to 
both — the  old  taking  on  the  vigor  of  the  new,  and  the  young 
acquiring  the  authority  of  the  old.    Nothing  of  the  sort  can 


happen,  because  should  the  young  become  old  they  can  no 
longer  be  young;  and  for  the  old  no  fountain  of  youth  has 
been  discovered. 

The  truth  is  that  the  young,  in  literature,  regard  their 
elders  with  contempt;  they  find  them,  above  everything 
else,  cowardly,  cowardly  and  lying.  And,  almost  always, 
the  young  are  right.  So  much  accumulates  around  a  man 
past  his  youth,  reputation  and  possessions  and  love  and, 
stronger  than  all  else,  habit;  these  things  exert  their 
tyrannical  or  gentle  forces  ...  in  no  direction  is  there  a 
clear,  a  free,  horizon.  The  young,  if  they  Lave  any  value 
at  all,  are  un trammeled;  they  can  hate  whom  they  very 
well  damned  please;  and,  while  they  are  young,  they  can 
fling  their  periods  abroad  without  a  trace,  a  shadow,  of  the 
ulterior  or  the  merely  prudent. 

It  is  their  right,  for  example,  to  detest  what  I  write; 
to  find  it  trivial,  yes — cowardly;  it  is  their  privilege,  al- 
most their- duty,  to  think  of  me  as — in  my  romantic  pages 
— no  more  than  a  realist,  and  to  regard  themselves,  in 
their  realism,  as  fine  romantics.  But  it  is  my  privilege,  if 
I  have  become  one  of  the  elders,  to  think  of  them  as,  well, 
young.  I  hope  that  this  isn't  necessary,  that  there  is  no 
need  for  their  contempt,  or  for  my  smile  from  a  comfort- 
able and  secure  place.  But  that  natural  hope  can  be  no 
more  than  my  individual  blindness:  I  am  one  with  the 
young,  or  I  belong  to  the  elders. 

This,  remember,  is  a  paper  on  toT^''"'^'-'-^''   - 
literature;  it  is  not  concert' "'' 
and  the  outcome  is  um^ 
with  the  young;  bi  ' 
to   justify   th" 
triumph.     "^ 
fortified   ^ 
public  01 
aging  are, 
do  not  want  , 
themselves;  and  the  ^ 
than  the  reading  of  books, 
in  literature  is  too  heavy  to  be  tii. 
would  be — almost — better  to  go  crashing, 
with  the  young. 

Symptoms  of  Unrest 

Agnes  Repplier 

THE  field  of  American  letters  is  still  overshadowed  by 
the  Great  War.  We  think  it  isn't  because  the  war 
book  is  out  of  date.  Novels  of  German  intrigue,  personal 
narratives  of  soldiers,  tragic  tales,  heroic  verses,  and  the 
"Dere  Mable"  brand  of  humor  have  lapsed  into  oblivion. 
Even  spirits  have  ceased  dictating  "War  Letters"  from  the' 
other  world.  But  American  officials  have  not  yet  con- 
cluded their  profitable  reminiscences.  They  are  still  draw- 
ing copiously  from  notebooks,  and  diaries,  and  correspond- 
ence. They  are  still  telling  us  at  pitiless  length  the  open 
secrets  of  diplomacy.  ■ 

The  war  must  also  be  held  responsible  for  the  acute' 
curiosity  of  the  public  in  regard  to  Washington  and  its  in- 
mates. We  have  been  taken  so  generously  into  the  confi- 
dence of  those  who  helped  in  the  making  of  history  that 
gossip  about  these  gentlemen  provides  a  piquant  sauce  for 
their  intimate  and  somewhat  ponderous  revelations.  Twenty 
years  ag&  New  York  and  Boston,  to  say  nothing  of  Chicago 
and  Denver,  were  not  keenly  concerned  with  the  cut  of 
the  President's  trousers,  the  luncheons  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  way  in  which  a  Senator  brushes  his  hair.i 
These  news  items  found  their  way  now  and  then  into  the 
daily  press;  but  never  into  the  solid  and  substantial  vol- 
umes where  they  now  alternate  with  vivacious  impertinences 
from  anonymous  critics,  and  solemn  praise  from  com- 
mentators who  have  been  bold  enough  to  sign  their  names. 

That  a  wave  of  cynicism  should  have  followed  the  im- 
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portunate  emotions  of  the  war  was  inevitable.  After  great 
national  upheavals  there  has  always  come  a  letting  down 
of  the  bars.  They  are  let  down  now,  socially,  artistically, 
and  intellectually.  The  extravagance  with  which  new  forms 
of  verse  have  been  exploited,  the  nakedness  of  fiction,  the 
elimination  of  reserve  from  published  memoirs  and  cor- 
respondence— these  things  are  symptoms  of  unrest.  So 
too  is  the  exaggerated  realism  which  has  supplanted  the 
exaggerated  sentimentalism  that  ran  riot  for  four  long 
years.  A  book  like  "Three  Soldiers,"  by  Mr.  John  Dos 
Passos,  marks  a  natural  reaction  from  many  scores  of 
books  in  which  our  fighting  men  were  depicted  as  happy 
combinations  of  Mark  Tapley,  Sir  Galahad,  and  Saint 
George. 

The  refusal  of  human  nature  to  accommodate  itself  to  a 
point  of  view  leaves  the  cynic  and  the  sentimentalist  equally 
far  from  the  truth.  When  Mr.  George  Arliss  ventured, 
with  a  hardihood  which  impelled  admiration,  to  play  "Dis- 
raeli" in  London,  Punch  thoughtfully  observed  that  if  the 
Bank  of  England  had  had  a  president  resembling  Sir 
Michael  Probert,  Great  Britain  would  never  have  con- 
trolled the  Suez  Canal.  The  reader  of  "Three  Soldiers"  is 
equally  sure  that  if  the  American  expeditionary  force  had 
been  largely  composed  of  such  men  as  these,  we  should 
never  have  won  the  war.  Instead  of  putting  up  monuments, 
we  should  now  be  fulfilling  Germany's  fondest  hope  by  pay- 
ing its  cost  into  her  plethoric  pockets. 

Form  as  Goal  and  Irritant 

Henry   Seidel   Canby,   Editor  of   "The   Literary 

Review" 

IT  is  much  easier  to  write  of  "present  tendencies"  in 
American  literature  than  a  "present  tendency."  There 
has  been  in  the  past  year  a  clear  tendency  toward  novels 
with  a  thesis,  as  exemplified  in  "Main  Street";  a  tendency 
toward  old-fashioned  romance  in  such  books  as  "Messer 
Marco  Polo,"  and  more  obscurely  in  the  travel  books  of 
Mr.  Frederick  O'Brien;  a  tendency  toward  old-fashioned 
Zolaesque  realism  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Masters  and  in 
many  novels;  a  tendency  toward  a  finer  appreciation  of  the 
problem  of  form,  which  is  fully  realized  in  the  fiction  of 
Mrs.  Wharton,  Miss  Gale,  and  Miss  Gather,  and  passion- 
ately attempted  in  the  work  of  the  much  referred  to 
younger  generation. 

Of  all  these  tendencies  can  one  be  singled  out  as  most 
significant — I  mean  most  significant,  not  necessarily  most 
important?  If  there  is  one  of  real  significance  I  think  it  is 
the  restlessness  with  stereotyped  methods  of  presenting 
what  has  become  stereotyped  life,  in  our  fiction  and  in  our 
poetry.  It  is  this  restlessness  which  leads  to  the  experi- 
ments in  minute  and  profuse  realism  which  are  becoming 
almost  the  thing  to  be  expected  from  a  young  author.  Our 
older  writers  have  grown  tired  of  the  short  story  and  are 
seeking  relief  in  the  novel,  where  it  is  not  so  necessary  to 
have  a  quick  beginning,  a  quicker  middle,  and  a  snappy 
end.  It  is  noteworthy  how  many  well-known  writers  of 
short  stories  have  published  novels  this  year.  Our  younger 
writers  display  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  conventions  of 
the  magazine  world  generally  and  are  pouring  out  their 
hearts  in  audacious  poetry,  and  in  novels  far  more  honest 
in  detail  than  those  we  knew  best  ten  years  ago,  but  almost 
formless  in  their  attempt  to  be  true  to  remembered  experi- 
ence. "Three  Soldiers,"  for  example,  is  more  interesting 
as  an  example  of  a  method  of  describing  life,  than  for  the 
ideas  on  war  which  it  happens  to  contain.  Form,  it  seems 
to  me,  form  as  a  goal  and  form  as  an  irritant,  has  con- 
cerned American  writers  this  year  more  than  either  char- 
acter or  ideas.  And  if  this  is  a  real  tendency  it  is  interest- 
ing because  it  may  be  a  prelude  to  new  types  in  our  liter- 
ature. 


Dreiserish  Drab  and  Pollyanna  Pink 

Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould 

TO  comment,  in  five  hundred  words,  on  "present  tend- 
encies in  American  literature  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  past  year,"  is  no  easy  task.  Let  us  say  briefly  that 
we  seem  to  swing,  in  modern  American  fiction,  between 
two  extremes:  a  Dreiserish  drab  and  a  crude  Pollyanna 
pink.  One  gathers,  too,  that  at  present  drab  is  more  fash- 
ionable than  pink,  with  the  public  that  endeavors  to  read 
what  it  criticizes.  Take  a  group  of  outstanding  recent 
novels:  "Main  Street,"  "Blind,"  "The  Narrow  House," 
"Invincible  Minnie"  (quite  the  best  of  the  lot  cited),  "The 
Great  Desire,"  "Three  Soldiers" — where,  in  any  of  them,  do 
you  find  it  implied  that  there  is  any  legitimate  happiness 
to  be  got  from  life  as  it  is?  The  people  who  admit  the 
legitimate  happiness  are  apt  to  lay  it  on  too  thick,  and  es- 
cape the  extreme  of  gloom  only  to  fall  into  the  extreme  of 
sentimentalism.  Yet  Harold  Bell  Wright  and  Gene  Strat- 
ton  Porter  are  not  the  antidote  for  Ernest  Poole  and  Eve- 
lyn Scott  and  John  Dos  Passos.  Far  from  it.  It  is  only 
the  truth  that  makes  you  free,  and  life  as  it  is  is  a  bigger 
and  more  enduring  thing  than  conservative  wail,  senti- 
mental simper,  or  radical  growl  will  admit. 

The  study  of  human  nature  is  of  course  a  purely  em- 
pirical science;  and  the  best  American  novels,  from  Haw- 
thorne down,  have  been  sharply  delimited  as  to  subject  and 
scene  and  social  atmosphere.  Mrs.  Wharton's  New  York, 
Mr.  Cable's  New  Orleans,  Mrs.  Deland's  Old  Chester,  Mr. 
Hergesheimer's  Salem — these  are  worlds  that  have  been  re- 
.claimed  by  art  from  the  uncertainty,  the  blurriness,  of  the 
merely  typical.  Our  best  novelists  have  discovered  the 
eternal  verities  in  highly  individualized  incarnations.  Their 
results  have  been  won  by  patient  research  into  life  itself, 
not  by  building  a  skeleton  into  a  preconceived  idea. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  the  best  of  our  novels, 
year  by  year,  are  those  which  lie  outside  the  "main  Ameri- 
can current,"  and  do  not  specifically  illustrate  "present-day 
tendencies"  at  all.  They  eschew  the  ephemeral.  Far  and 
away  the  best  work  of  fiction  of  the  present  year  is  a  book 
only  just  published:  Mr.  White's  "Andivius  Hedulio."  An- 
divius  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  moods  of  this  particular 
moment  of  ours,  except  as  those  inherit  from  all  time.  It 
merely  taps  the  perennial  sources  of  interest  and  delight: 

Sir  Walter,  and  the  brood  who  sprang 
From  Homer,  through  a  hundred  lands. 

It  is,  in  its  adventurous  and  breathless  kind,  a  master- 
piece. There  can  be  no  invidious  comparison  of  it  with 
"Main  Street,"  for  Mr.  White's  is  not  the  naturalistic 
game;  but  I  should  like  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Dos  Passos,  who  might  discover  therefrom  that  even 
in  a  world  of  violence  (and  Commodus  could  have  given 
points  to  the  modems)  both  virtue  and  joy  can  and  do 
exist,  and  that  "Three  Soldiers"  is  no  more  valuable  as  a 
document  than  "Pollyanna"  itself.  The  game  is  not  a  real 
game  if  the  dice  are  loaded — even  though  you  load  them 
to  lose,  instead  of  loading  them  to  win. 

''Out  of  Nowhere  Into  Nothing" 

Wilbur  Cross,  Editor  of  "The  Yale  Review" 

NINETEEN-TWENTY-ONE  has  been  on  the  whole 
a  rather  lean  year  in  American  literature.  In  fic- 
tion there  has  appeared  no  work  of  so  great  literary  dis- 
tinction as  "The  Age  of  Innocence,"  and  no  such  tour  de 
force  as  "Main  Street."  In  biography  Bliss  Perry  has  pro- 
duced an  admirable  specimen  of  the  art  in  the  "Life  and 
Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson";  and  Mrs.  Robinson  and 
Mr.  Hagedorn  have  each  written  an  interesting  life  of 
Roosevelt.  Booth  Tarkington  has  written  a  readable  novel 
in   "Alice   Adams";    Dorothy    Canfield   in   "The   Brimming 
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Cup";  and  Gertrude  Atherton  in  "The  Sisters-in-Law." 
Miss  Lowell  has  given  us  "Legends,"  Percy  MacKaye  a  bit 
of  American  verse  folk-lore  in  "Dogtown  Common,"  and 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  has  brought  out  his  collected 
poems.  But  these  works  have  not  added  new  laurels  to 
their  writers  nor  revealed  new  powers.  Among  the  novel- 
ists of  established  reputation,  Mrs.  Whai'ton,  Miss  Cather, 
and  Mr.  Hergesheimer  have  been  silent  except  for  contri- 
butions to  the  magazines. 

The  year  in  general  literature  has  belonged  especially  to 
the  "younger  generation."  In  their  work  the  mood  of  dis- 
illusionment and  restlessness — a  hang-over  doubtless  from 
the  war,  which  crowded  too  many  and  too  intense  experi- 
ences into  the  narrow  house  of  youth — is  still  dominant.  It 
is,  of  course,  natural  that  the  generation  which  has  cbme 
of  age  in  the  literature  of  the  last  decade  should  be  pre- 
occupied with  the  more  morbid  aspects  of  life  and  death. 
Most  of  the  young  novelists  are  obsessed  by — they  would 
say  "intrigued  by" — ^the  sex  motive.  They  are  terribly  wor- 
ried over  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  love  to  the  marriage 
state  and  present  economic  conditions.  The  problems  they 
discuss  are  so  serious  in  their  opinion  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  place  for  that  humor  in  which  the  Victorians 
delighted.  Sherwood  Anderson's  "Triumph  of  the  Egg," 
Dos  Passos'  "Three  Soldiers,"  Floyd  Dell's  "Briary  Bush," 
Ben  Hecht's  "Erik  Dorn,"  Stephen  Benet's  "The  Beginning 
of  Wisdom,"  Charles  Norris'  "Brass,"  and  Evelyn  Scott's 
"The  Narrow  House,"  Eugene  O'Neill's  plays,  and  the  poems 
of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  and  Elinor  Wylie — all  reflect 
the  sophistication  that  we  have  come  to  associate  with  the 
"young  pens."  Nevertheless  on  the  humoi'ous  side  we  have 
had  clever  expressions  of  this  disenchantment  in  parodies 
and  burlesques — notably  Captain  Traprock's  "Cruise  of  the 
Kawa,"  and  Mr.  Stewart's  "Outline  of  American  History." 
The  title  of  one  of  Sherwood  Anderson's  stories— "Out  of 
Nowhere  Into  Nothing" — puts  in  a  nutshell  the  prevailing- 
mood  of  this  group  of  writers. 

Public  Taste  in  the  United  States 

William  Lyon.  Phelps,  Yale  University 

I  DO  not  know  that  there  are  any  marked  "tendencies" 
in  American  literature.  Some  favorite  authors  write 
well  and  others  do  not — is  there  any  other  statement  that 
can  be  proved?  Popularity  proves  nothing  either  for  or 
against  the  standards  of  American  taste.  An  American 
scholar,  for  whose  judgment  I  have  high  respect,  told  me 
that  he  thought  the  prevailing  tone  in  modern  America  was 
vulgarity.  In  serious  meditation  on  this  remark,  one  ob- 
serves with  regret  that  many  European  importations  suf- 
fer a  sea-change,  quite  the  opposite  of  an  improvement. 
Some  French  plays  which,  in  the  original,  whatever  their 
faults,  have  both  wit  and  grace,  are  on  the  American  stage 
downright  vulgar;  some  great  foreign  novels  are  debased 
on  the  screen,  as  though  a  coarse  hand  had  blurred  their 
beauty  ("The  Three  Musketeers"  and  "Les  Miserables" 
are  happy  exceptions)  ;  much  contemporary  American 
verse  seems  to  be  wi'itten  under  the  impression  that  noisy 
profanity  is  a  sign  of  virility;  much  literary  and  dramatic 
criticism,  which  ought  to  be  composed  in  English,  is  set 
forth  in  the  language  of  musical  comedy,  which  vernacu- 
lar has  in  turn  affected  the  conversation  of  many  who 
ought  to  know  better. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Turner's  "Hagar's 
Hoard" — an  admirable  novel — did  not  sell,  so  that  the 
author  was  forced  to  "write  down";  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  as  "Hagar"  is  the  only  one  of  his  books 
that  I  have  read.  If  we  should  take  "The  Mirrors  of 
Downing  Street"  as  an  illustration  of  British  writing,  and 
"The  Mirrors  of  Washington"  as  our  representative,  the 
comparison  would  be  damaging  to  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  English  books  of  high  grade 


intellectually  and  artistically  which  are  far  more  popular 
here  than  in  their  native  land.  Meredith's  reputation  be- 
gan here;  that  astonishing  novel,  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  was 
selling  by  the  hundred  thousand  in  America  while  it  was 
still  unknown  in  England.  Archibald  Marshall  has  proba- 
bly twenty-five  American  readers  to  one  British ;  Hutchin- 
son's original  and  brilliant  novel,  "If  Winter  Comes,"  has 
had  a  sale  of  over  100,000  copies  in  America  since  the 
middle  of  August. 

Furthermore,  public  taste  in  the  United  States  cannot 
be  wholly  bad  when  "The  Education  of  Henry  Adams"  is 
a  best-seller. 

Our  popular  American  novelist.  Booth  Tarkington,  has 
surpassed  all  his  previous  wprk,  excellent  as  much  of  it 
was,  in  "Alice  Adams";  the  same  may  be  said  of  Edith 
Wharton  and  "The  Age  of  Innocence";  the  expansive  "Main 
Street"  and  the  restrained  "Miss  Lulu  Bett"  both  received 
merited  recognition.  "The  Americanization  of  Edward 
Bok"  is  both  notable  and  quotable.  The  fiftieth  birthday 
of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  who  is  a  sincere,  high-mind- 
ed, and  uncompromising  artist,  was  publicly  celebrated. 

If  one  wishes  to  obtain  a  fair,  honest,  penetrating  criti- 
cism of  American  opinion,  taste,  temperament,  standards, 
and  character,  one  cannot  do  better  than  read  a  book  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  foremost  living  men  of  letters — I  mean 
George  Santayana's  "Character  and  Opinion  in  the  United 
States." 

Achieving  Indigenous  Fiction 

H.  W.  Boynton 

I  SHALL  confine  my  word  on  current  American  literary 
tendencies  to  my  special  field  of  the  novel.  There 
are  plenty  of  interesting  signs  of  the  times  within  its  ever- 
widening  bounds.  I  note,  first,  a  rapid  acceleration  of  the 
extraordinary  dual  process  by  which  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  seem  to  have  been  achieving  an  indigenous  fiction 
in  the  very  act  of  surrendering  ourselves  to  European 
standards  and  methods  of  expression.  T'he  process  had  be- 
gun in  the  time  and  work  of  Frank  Norris- -see  "The  Oc- 
topus," with  its  Gallic-flavored  American  realism.  But 
even  in  that  powerful  work  the  pursuit  of  "local  color"  for 
its  own  sake  had  not  been  outgrown.  We  were  still  com- 
paring ourselves  with  the  English,  and  dwelling  on  our 
own  peculiarities  of  scene  and  speech  and  manners  with  a 
sort  of  defiant  emphasis.  That  phase  is  long  and  happily 
past.  Meanwhile,  as  the  "Anglo-Saxon"  tradition  has 
waned,  we  have  come  more  under  Continental  influences. 
The  younger,  and  especially  the  youngest,  generation  of 
American  novelists  are  nourished  on  Flaubert  and  Anatole 
France,  Strindberg  and  Schnitzler.  A  large  part  of  the 
best  recent  American  fiction  and  criticism  is  the  work  of 
writers  with  what  we  used  to  call  foreign  names — mainly 
German  and  Jewish  names.  Their  races  have  already  con- 
tributed distinctive  flavors  to  the  national  broth  and  who 
can  say  that  their  work,  for  all  its  exotic  pungency,  is  not 
indigenous  to  the  America  of  today?  Lately  the  "Middle 
West"  has  squarely  established  itself  as  the  representa- 
tive American  scene;  a  polyglot  land,  as  New  York  is  a 
polyglot  city. 

The  fact-and-propaganda,  Wells-Shaw  kind  of  novel 
shows  signs  of  obsolescence.  In  a  world  which  most  hon- 
est citizens  now  perceive  cannot  be  made  perfect  by  any 
formula,  why  be  excited  about  the  folly  of  past  or  present 
formulae?  As  a  public  chiefly  feminine  any  respectful 
study  of  woman's  status  concerns  us  nearly,  hence  our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  "Main  Streets"  and  "Brimming  Cups" 
which  photograph  or  sentimentalize  our  discontents.  As 
a  public  partly  mascuhne  and  distrustful  of  the  literary 
'sugarplum,  we  accept  novels  of  negative  or  neutral  realism, 
such  as  "The  Narrow  House,"  "Dust,"  and  "Brass,"  with  or 
without  a  godlike  spirit  of  irony  and  pity  to  justify  them 
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to  the  imagination.  As  a  public  not  to  be  denied  its  faith 
or  its  dreams,  we  accept  and  are  healed  by  certain  works 
of  a  creative  realism  ardently  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
the  passive  realism  that  would  fetter  it — books  as  purely 
American  as  "Lulu  Bett,"  "Alice  Adams,"  and  "Autumn." 
For  the  rest,  an  observant  eye  perceives  just  emerging 


from  its  'teens  a  youngest  of  younger  generations,  which 
lisps  in  chapters  and  rhapsodizes  indifferently  (and  almost 
indistinguishably)  in  prose  and  verse.  It  has  an  utmost 
disdain  for  a  world  formerly  dominated  by  hopeless  fogies 
like  H.  L.  Mencken,  Carl  Sandburg,  and  Sherwood  An- 
derson. 


The  Social  Outlook  in  Germany 

By  John  Firman  Coar 


The  present  article  has  beeu  written  with  no  little  misgiving, 
chiefly  because  no  observer  can  do  exact  justice  to  the  social 
character  of  a  foreign  people.  He  can,  at  best,  do  approximate 
justice,  and  this  he  can  do  only  if  he  is  critically  sympathetic.  We 
are  still  too  near  the  tragic  events  of  1914-18  to  find  critical  sym- 
pathy an  easy  matter  even  toward  each  other,  let  alone  the 
Germans.  Yet  somehow  we  must  achieve  it  if  the  war's  after- 
math is  to  be  gathered  into  sheaves  of  peace.  The  present  writer 
lu'gan  his  after-war  observation  of  German  conditions  deeply 
prejudiced,  not  only  by  the  war,  but  by  the  activity  of  hyphenates 
and  their  correspondents  in  Germany.  Still,  no  normal  human 
being — and  I  trust  I  am  still  normal — can  long  move  among  his 
fellows,  though  thoy  l)e  Germans,  in  intimate  daily  intercourse 
without  meeting  sooner  or  later  some  one  in  whom  a  common 
humanity  shines  forth  so  finely  that  he  begins  to  discover  it  in 
others  also.  This  was  my  experience  in  Germany.  In  the  light 
of  it  I  have  endeavored  to  tell  the  story  of  Germany's  new  social 
outlook.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  I  shall  be  charged 
by  some  with  pro-Germanism.  I  must  run  this  risk,  hoping, 
however,  that  my  readers  will  ask  themselves  and  answer  for 
themselves  the  questions  I  have  asked  myself  and  answered  for 
myself.  Does  Americanism  consist  in  being  pro-English  or  anti- 
English,  pro-Irish  or  anti-Irish,  pro-French  or  anti-French,  pro- 
<Jerman  or  anti-German".''  Does  it  no  longer  suffice  to  cherish 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  a  sturdy  faith  in,  and  an  active 
loyalty  to,  those  principles  on  which  American  institutions  were 
founded  and  of  which  they  were  intended  to  be  a  progressive 
realization'?  Can  this  understanding,  this  faith,  this  loyalty 
long  endure  and  continue  to  make  for  the  progress  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  advancement  of  civilization  if  we  make  them  sub- 
servient to  national  animosities?  J.  F.  C. 

IT  was  early  morning  when  I  arrived  in  Cologne  on  the 
international  express,  on  my  way  to  Berlin.  We  had 
about  an  hour's  wait  and  I  sought  the  restaurant  for 
a  pot  of  German  coffee  and  some  of  the  famous  "brodchen." 
In  Belgium  wheat  bread  and  good  coffee  had  been  my  daily 
refection  of  a  morning.  It  did  not,  for  the  moment,  occur 
to  me  that  an  imaginary  line  known  as  the  political  frontier 
could  make  all  the  difference  between  delicious  rolls  and 
soggy  war  bread,  between  a  cup  of  aromatic  coffee  and  a 
mug  of  some  unknown  beverage.  But  so  it  was.  Whatever 
German  profiteers  and  get-rich-quick  speculators  drank  and 
ate  at  the  Adlon  or  the  Esplanade  in  Berlin,  or  at  the 
Frankfurter  Hof  in  Frankfort,  or  at  the  Regina  Palast 
Hotel  in  Munich,  it  was  at  once  evident  to  me,  and  became 
a  definite  conviction  during  my  subsequent  stay  in  Ger- 
many, that  Lucullian  food  was  not  the  portion  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  Shortly  another  surprise  awaited  me.  Having 
occasion  to  despatch  a  telegram,  I  was  directed  to  the  plat- 
form where  the  express  had  pulled  in  and  stood  waiting. 
The  zugfiihrer  or  chief  conductor,  one-time  lord  of  all  he 
surveyed  (and  he  let  you  know  it),  was  conversing  with 
another  former  potentate,  the  station  master.  When  I  in- 
quired for  the  telegraph  office,  both  officials  touched  their 
caps,  and  the  latter  pointed  a  few  hundred  yards  down  the 
platform.  I  started  on  my  way.  The  zugfiihrer  hesitated 
a  moment,  then  once  more  touching  his  cap,  he  said:  "It's  a 
bit  difficult  to  find.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  will  permit  me 
to  show  him  the  way."  Chatting  amiably,  he  walked  by  my 
side,  turned  down  a  dark  hall,  through  an  equally  dark  cor- 
ridor, into  the  dimly  lighted  telegraph  office,  found  blanks, 
pen,  and  ink,  again  touched  his  cap,  turned,  and  vanished. 
I  thought  I  knew  German  officials  and  my  hand  was  in  my 
pocket  to  do  the  proper  thing.    It  remained  undone. 


Instances  like  the  foregoing  gradually  opened  my  eyes  to 
a  profound  change  in  social  Germany.  Speaking  generally 
— for  there  were  many  fine  exceptions — and  including  all 
kinds  of  service  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  I  venture  to 
say  that  before  the  war  German  service  was  either  bureau- 
cratic or  sycophantic,  if  not  both.  Helpful  service  could  be 
had,  but  for  a  consideration.  Today  it  is  becoming  the  rule. 
I  seem  tc  recall,  as  one  recalls  a  pleasant  dream,  a  similar 
change  in  America,  France,  and  England  during  the  war. 
The  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  was  abroad  among  us.  If 
it  is  still  among  us  it  requires  sharper  eyes  than  mine  to 
discover  it.  To  find  it  among  the  Germans  amazed  me  until 
I  reflected  that  the  Germans,  too,  had  struggled  and  suf- 
fered in  common  during  the  war,  that  their  suffering  and 
struggle,  unlike  ours,  were  endured  in  a  common  isolation, 
and  that  from  the  common  tragedy  of  the  war  they  passed 
into  a  common  tragedy  of  the  peace  and  were  isolated  under 
its  deepening  shadows.  I  wonder  at  times  whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  helpfulness  can  survive  the  passing  of  hope. 
When  hope  vanishes,  the  hope  of  a  common  good,  the  social 
instinct  seems  doomed.  The  cry  goes  up  sauve  qui  peut,  the 
social  group  becomes  a  herd,  and  the  herd  stampedes.  In 
Germany  hope  is  vanishing  pretty  fast  and  one  begins  to 
detect  ominous  signs  of  a  stampede.  As  yet  the  ideal  of 
genuine  service  holds  true.  Helpful  service  is,  to  be  sure, 
too  often  a  matter  of  conscious  effort,  a  second  thought,  as 
it  were.  The  old  sense  of  social  inferiority  or  superiority, 
as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  as  yet  permit  the  new  sense  of 
the  individual's  human  dignity  to  assert  itself  always  spon- 
taneously. Nevertheless,  this  new  sense  is  modifying  the 
entire  social  order. 

A  prominent  German  once  remarked  to  me  in  the  course 
of  a  lengthy  exchange  of  views:  "The  difficulty  with  you 
Americans  is  your  tendency  to  judge  other  peoples  by  abso- 
lute standards.  .  .  .  I'm  very  much  afraid  that  Amer- 
ica's judgment  in  the  days  to  come  will  continue  to  be  influ- 
enced by  puritanical  dogmatism.  No  longer  in  the  position 
to  object  to  Germany's  political  organization,  you  will  insist 
that  the  new  political  fornl  shall  achieve  what,  in  theory, 
it  ought  to  achieve.  You  will  insist  that  the  honest  adop- 
tion of  democracy  ought  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  indemnities  imposed  on  us,  and, 
therefore,  that  failure  to  liquidate  signifies  an  insincere 
democracy.  You  will  probably  take  particular  notice  of  our 
social  classes,  the  more  so  since  they  contend  with  each  other 
in  the  political  arena,  and  you  will  infer  that  democracy  is 
a  mere  sham  in  Germany,  and  that  certain  social  groups 
which  you  held  responsible  for  the  war  are  still  working 
their  will." 

Since  my  return  to  America  I  have  had  more  than  one 
occasion  to  recall  these  words.  Again  and  again  I  have 
heard  it  said:  "Germany  is  unregenerate.  If  she  wants  to 
pay  she  can  pay."  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  confirm  this 
ex  cathedra  judgment  by  affirming  that  class  organization 
and  class  consciousness  are  quite  as  strong  in  Germany  as 
ever,  indeed  stronger  than  ever.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
profound  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  German 
social  order.     It  deserves  some  words  of  explanation. 
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For  a  short  time,  in  1918-19,  the  theory  of  absolute  human 
equality  appeared  to  be  going  to  the  heads  of  the  Germans. 
As  was  inevitable,  communism  and  proletarianism  joined 
forces,  ran  riot  through  the  country,  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ments of  every  state  and  many  important  municipalities, 
and  threatened  the  upheaval  of  the  whole  country's  political, 
economic,  and  social  life.  But  in  1920,  over  26,000,000  Ger- 
mans (80  per  cent,  of  the  people  entitled  to  the  suffrage) 
cast  their  ballots  in  the  Reichstag  elections,  and  of  this 
total  the  Communist  party  polled  exactly  441,793  votes, 
electing  just  two  representatives  (out  of  a  total  of  466)  to 
the  new  Parliament.  A  year  later  proletarianism  had  re- 
ceded still  further  into  obscurity.  It  is  my  impression  that 
the  unsavory  taste  of  proletarian  communism  did  much  to 
save  the  old  class  system,  but  also  that  the  new  sense  of 
human  dignity  added  its  own  stimulating  savor.  Instead 
of  social  equality,  on  the  one  hand,  and  social  inferiority  or 
superiority,  on  the  other,  the  ideal  appears  to  be  social 
equipollence.  Almost  imperceptibly,  and  mostly  without 
any  preconceived  theories,  the  idea  of  class  function  is 
superseding  that  of  class  status.  Inevitably  class  conscious- 
ness is  more  acute  than  in  the  past,  and  inevitably  the  dig- 
nity of  class  is  asserting  itself.  Since  the  destiny  of  Ger- 
many hangs  on  two  classes,  namely,  the  arbeiter stand 
(working  class)  and  the  biirgerstand  (burgher  class),  we 
may  confine  our  observations  to  these.  In  the  former  class 
it  is  the  function  of  labor,  in  the  latter  the  function  of  cul- 
tural and  administrative  leadership,  that  is  becoming  dy- 
namic. These  functions  are  no  longer  obscured  by  the  no- 
tion of  social  inferiority  and  superiority.  The  change  would 
appear  almost  incredible  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  at 
least  one  of  its  causes  is  perfectly  patent. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  burgher  class  are  the  so-called 
regierungsrdte  (men  at  the  top  of  the  civil  service  list). 
In  the  working  class  the  highly  skilled  industrial  working- 
man  holds  a  similar  position.  Now,  in  Germany,  as  else- 
where, social  status  is  not  uninfluenced  by  economic  status. 
The  average  salary  of  the  regiei-ungsrdte  before  the  war 
was  6500  marks  and  the  average  annual  wage  (for  a  ten- 
hour  day)  of  the  skilled  industrial  worker  was  1800  marks. 
But  in  September,  1921,  the  regierungsrdte  received  an 
average  salary  of  only  28,500  marks,  whereas  the  skilled  in- 
dustrial worker  received  an  average  annual  wage  (for  a 
day  of  only  eight  hours)  equivalent  to  20,000  marks.  In  the 
one  case  income  had  increased  four  and  one-third  times,  in 
the  other  eleven  times.  This  relative  change  in  the  economic 
standing  of  regierungsrdte  and  skilled  workers  holds  good 
all  along  the  line.  Clergymen,  teachers,  professional  men, 
the  upper  grades  of  civil  officials,  and  especially  the  large 
number  of  middle  class  rentiers,  are  today  either  on  or  below 
the  economic  level  of  the  working  class.  Men  would  not  be 
human  if,  in  the  face  of  these  conditions,  they  retained  the 
old  sense  of  inferiority  or  superiority.  The  comparatively 
well-fed  and  well-clothed  workingman  simply  cannot  feel 
very  humble  toward  the  burgher  striving  desperately  to 
keep  up  social  appearances  with  an  ill-fed  body  and  poorly 
patched  clothes.  But — and  here  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
fiasco  of  proletarian  communism — "labor"  is  class  conscious 
now  in  so  far  as  class  represents  an  economic  function.  In 
demanding  that  its  function  be  recognized  as  equipollent  to 
the  function  of  the  middle  class,  it  does  not  presume  to  in- 
terfere with,  or  to  arrogate  to  itself,  the  function  of  the 
latter,  and  therefore  does  not  seek  to  enter  its  social  sphere. 
I  was  asked  by  a  French  friend,  in  whom  distrust  of  Ger- 
many was  deeply  rooted  (and  not  without  cause),  why  the 
Germans  retained  in  office  all  the  old  officials,  especially 
reactionary  university  professors,  instead  of  doing  as  the 
French  did  in  their  revolutions,  viz.,  throw  out  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  regime.  Perhaps  the  answer  I  gave 
my  friend  can  be  inferred  by  my  present  readers.  A  gov- 
ernment  in    control    of   the   burgher   and   working   classes 


would  be  a  political  paradox  unless  each  class  recognized, 
and  remained  within,  the  limits  of  its  special  function.  ,  In 
the  new  Germany  the  working  class  has  done  so  voluntarily, 
and,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  this  fact  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  a  purposeful  step  forward  on  the  path  of 
democratic  progress.  Think  what  we  will  of  the  class  sys- 
tem (any  class  system),  we  can  not  logically  apply  New 
World  ideas  to  Old  World  conditions  uncompromisingly. 
There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  it  would  be  wise 
to  disestablish  off-hand  a  century-old  system.  There  are 
many  countries  that  might  do  worse  than  follow  Germany's 
example,  recognize  an  historical  postulate,  and,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  substitute  class  function  for  class  status,  build  up  a 
worthier  social  order  than  is  theirs  today.  I  foresee  a  larger 
measure  of  true  social  freedom  in  Germany's  new  social 
ideal  than  in  the  impulsive  and  sentimental  pursuit  of  a 
vague  idea  which  too  many  people  call  democracy.  There 
still  remains  the  spectre  of  "class  heredity."  If  it  can  be 
laid  by  providing  ample  opportunity  for  individual  transi- 
tions from  class  to  class  in  accordance  with  individual  en- 
dowments, Germans  may  yet  discover  for  Europe  a  working 
solution  of  the  old  problem  of  social  discord. 

If  space  permitted  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
effect  of  the  new  class  ideal  on  the  schools  of  Germany. 
While  systems  and  methods  have  as  yet  undergone  few  im- 
portant changes,  a  noticeable  change  has  come  over  the  atti- 
tude of  teachers  and  pupils,  particularly  in  the  public 
schools,  pre-eminently  the  schools  of  the  working  class.  I 
had  a  feeling  as  though  the  windows  had  been  thrown 
wide  open  at  last  and  as  though  teachers  and  pupils  were 
inhaling  mentally  the  oxygen  of  hope.  The  new  concept  of 
labor  has  opened  up  an  entirely  new  educational  outlook. 
The  education  of  the  children  of  the  working  class  is  no 
longer  a  preparation  for  unavoidable  drudgery  or  for  a 
task  in  life  set  by  a  superior  class  and  supervised  by  it. 
Their  education  is  becoming  a  preparation  for  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  a  fine  privilege  and  for  the  ablest  discharge 
of  a  noble  responsibility.  Germany's  most  patent  need  is  an 
increasing  efficiency  in  production.  Ine\'itably  a  new  dig- 
nity attaches  to  labor  in  the  eyes  of  the  workingman,  which 
exalts  the  training  of  the  productive  aptitudes.  Inevitably 
also  this  involves  a  broader  and  a  more  sympathetic  training 
of  the  mental  faculties  than  was  customary  in  the  public 
schools  of  past  years.  In  these  days  of  pedagogical  formulas 
an  American  risks  his  reputation  if  he  speaks  of  the  spirit 
of  education,  yet  I  agree  with  one  of  my  German  friends,  a 
clergyman  who  frankly  lamented  the  moral  failure  of 
Church  and  University,  when  he  said:  "There,  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  in  the  new  generation  of  future  workers,  lies 
the  hope  of  my  country."  Nevertheless,  like  all  European 
peoples,  Germans  face  the  economic  problem  of  avoiding 
the  segregation  of  the  working  people,  especially  of  indus- 
trial workers,  in  domiciliary  groups  or  localities.  This  seg- 
regation tends  to  keep  alive  the  old  notion  of  class  heredity, 
and  class  heredity  is  a  dangerous  notion  in  a  democracy. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  equal  definiteness  of  the  great- 
middle  class,  or,  as  it  calls  itself  today,  the  burgher  class. 
It  is  far  more  complex  than  the  working  class.  Social 
antagonisms  are  so  pronounced  that  they  play  over  into 
politics.  On  the  whole,  these  social  schisms  reflect  them- 
selves in  the  complexion  of  the  Reichstag.  Caste,  industrial 
and  mercantile  occupation,  sectarianism,  and  sectionalism 
determine  very  largely  the  make-up  of  the  various  burgher 
parties.  Whereas  the  working  class  is  represented,  in  the 
main,  by  only  two  parties,  the  Majority  Social  Democrats 
and  the  Independent  Social  Democrats  (two  parties  that 
oppose  each  other  merely  on  the  economic  issue  of  the  so- 
cialization of  natural  resources  and  the  socialization  of 
industrial  production  as  well),  the  burgher  class  is  repre- 
sented by  six  socially  antagonistic  parties.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  enumerate  the  various  parties  according  to  their 
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social  affiliations,  giving  the  number  of  representatives  and 

the  total  vote  (June,  1920) : 

Represen- 

Burgher  class  :  tatives.  Total  vote. 
German  National  People's  Party    (caste 

idea)     66  3,740.107 

German  People's  Party   (industrial)....  62  3,610,1!)S 

Centrists    (Catholic  sectarian) 69  3,541,791 

German  Democratic  Party    (mercantile)  45  2,202,202 

Bavarian   People's  Party    (sectional)...  20  1,172,608 

German-Hanoverian     (sectional) 4  319,117 

Working  class : 

Majority    Social    Democrats 113  5,616.1&4 

Independent    Social    Democrats 81  4,896,095 

Communists    2  441,793 

Peasant  class : 

Bavarian    Peasants'    League 4  218,458 

In  1920,  the  threat  of  communism  closed  up  the  burgher 
ranks,  but  not  to  the  point  where  the  burgher  class  is  as 
sure  of  its  functional  privilege  and  responsibility  as  is  the 
working  class.  Proud  it  is  of  its  ancient  calling  as  the 
bearer  of  German  culture  and  the  administrator  of  Gennan 
institutions,  yet  it  is  not  quite  prepared  to  surrender  its  old 
prerogative  of  determining  and  controlling  the  function  of 
the  working  class,  and  to  abdicate  its  former  social  superi- 
ority. Here,  I  believe,  lies  the  great  danger  for  German 
democracy,  and  we  who  were  determined  to  democratize 
Germany  conveniently  overlook  it.  Things  have  not  been 
going  well.  Hypnotized,  it  would  almost  seem,  by  the  con- 
tinual repetition  of  the  legend  of  German  efficiency,  as 
though  German  efficiency  were  a  natural  force,  we  conclude 
that  Gei'many's  present  inefficiency  is  a  mei'e  sham,  craftily 
staged  to  trick  the  Allies  into  further  concessions.  Aside 
from  the  childishness  of  this  assumption,  the  actual  evi- 
dence points  to  a  cause  that  ought  to  be  patent  to  Ameri- 
cans. All  that  you  and  I  need  to  do  in  order  to  comprehend 
this  cause  is  to  recall  the  inefficiencies  in  our  own  affairs, 
namely,  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  administration,  rail- 
way management,  not  to  mention  the  Shipping  Board,  in- 
dustrial and  mercantile  affairs,  etc.  But  Germany  is  "up 
against"  not  only  the  same  problems  as  we,  but  also  the 
overwhelming  problems  of  the  peace  terms.  Now,  if  you  go  to 
Germany  and  mingle  with  all  the  various  social  groups  of 
the  burgher  class,  you  will  discover  exactly  what  I  discov- 
ered, namely,  the  most  intense  disgust  with  the  prevailing 


inefficiency,  especially  among  those  Germans  whom  you  will 
very  likely  class  as  reactionaries.  What's  the  moral?  Sim- 
ply this:  If  you  wish  to  convince  the  Germans  that  the 
autocratic  principle  is,  after  all,  the  efficient  principle,  then 
by  all  means  continue  to  assist  in  discrediting  democratic 
activity. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  spirit  of 
democracy  is  not  stirring  in  the  burgher  class.  I  wish 
merely  to  point  out  that  it  has  to  contend  with  far  greater 
difficulties  in  this  class  than  in  the  working  class.  I  might 
point  to  the  position  of  German  women,  especially  women 
of  the  burgher  class,  in  a  way  that  would  convince  every 
American  woman  of  her  German  sister's  new  dignity.  I 
might  speak  of  the  widespread  interest  in  books  of  serious 
import  (political,  economic,  social,  scientific,  religious,  philo- 
sophical) in  a  way  that  would  arouse  the  envy  of  our  pub- 
lishers of  serious  literature.  But  I  must  content  myself 
with  mentioning,  very  briefly,  a  group  of  young  and  middle- 
aged  men  who  seemed  to  me  to  appreciate  fully  the  specific 
function  of  the  burgher  class.  Coming  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  representing  all  callings,  nearly  every  political 
party,  every  faction  of  burgherdom,  many  creeds,  they  are 
banded  together  to  discover  through  absolutely  frank  inter- 
change of  views,  through  sincere  and  so  far  as  possible  un- 
prejudiced investigation,  and  through  the  ever  widening 
ramification  of  their  connections,  that  line  of  common  action 
and  that  method  of  procedure  along  and  through  which  Ger- 
many's burgher  class  can  best  fulfill  its  mission.  Some  day 
I  may  describe  at  greater  length  just  how  the  Politisches 
Kolleg  functions.  For  the  present,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  any  American  to  move  in  that 
circle  without  finding  there  the  corollary  of  that  hope  which 
my  clergyman  friend  found  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
working  class. 

I  have  touched  only  on  the  high  lights  of  the  social  out- 
look in  Germany.  There  is  a  moral  aspect  which  interests 
us  deeply,  but  which  I  reserve  for  a  succeeding  article. 
This  aspect  is  the  German  people's  attitude  toward  the  war. 
It  is  highly  important.  I  reserve  the  discussion  of  it,  since 
it  binds  together,  in  a  way,  all  that  I  have  written  here- 
tofore and  may  help  us  to  ponder  seriously  a  remark  made 
casually  in  this  article  apropos  of  a  possible  "stampede"  of 
the  German  people. 


The  Country  of  Books 

THIS  workaday  world  is  so  trying  at  times. 
Folks  chatter  and  squabble  like  rooks! 
So  the  wise  flee  away  to  the  best  of  all  climes. 
Which  you  enter  through  History,  Memoirs  or  Rhymes, 
That  most  wonderful  Country  of  Books. 

And  griefs  are  forgotten.     You  go  on  a  tour 

More  wondrous  than  any  of  "Cook's"; 
It  costs  you  but  little — your  welcome  is  sure — 
Your  spirits  revive  in  the  atmosphere  pure 

Of  the  wonderful  Country  of  Books. 

Your  friends  rally  round  you.    You  shake  by  the  hand 

Philosophers,  soldiers,  and  spooks! 
Adventurers,  heroes,  and  all  the  bright  band 
Of  poets  and  sages  are  yours  to  command 

In  that  wonderful  Country  of  Books. 

New  heights  are  explored;  and  new  banners  unfurled; 

New  joys  found  in  all  sorts  of  nooks — 
From  the  work-weary  brain  misgivings  are  hurled — 

You  come  back  refreshed  to  this  workaday  world 
From  that  wonderful  Country  of  Books. 

From  "John  O'London's  Weekly" 


A  League  to  Keep  the  Peace 

IF  the  doings  of  the  nations  at  Washington  have  dis- 
appointed advent  pacifists  vi^ho  look  for  v^orld  peace 
descending  out  of  the  wind,  and  depressed  Bolshevik 
pacifists  vi^ho  "root"  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  lan- 
guage not  found  in  the  King  James  version,  they  have 
infuriated  the  moral-outlaw  pacifists  who  purloin  the 
sign  of  the  cross  to  double-cross.  By  God's  grace,  how- 
ever, these  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  are  not  the  only 
folk  concerned.  There  yet  dwell  among  us  some,  able  to 
pass  intelligence  tests  and  not  devoid  of  courage  or 
truth,  who  know  more  about  the  hellishness  of  war 
than  pacifists  can  tell  them.  Their  hearts  have  been 
cheered. 

Soon  or  late  there  will  be  a  League  to  Keep  the 
Peace.  It  will  not  be  a  super-state,  but  it  will  be  more 
than  a  paper  federation.  It  will  be  a  functioning  con- 
cert of  Powers,  but  not  an  Alliance  Limited.  It  will 
not  rattle  the  sword  nor  dictate,  but  it  will  be  respected, 
and  on  occasion  obeyed.  It  will  make  the  world,  if  not 
finally  and  altogether  safe  for  civilization,  at  least  safer 
than  it  is  now. 

A  league  to  enforce  peace  was  theoretically  possible, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  could  never  have  been 
the  sort  of  league  that  was  projected  (after  much 
division  of  counsel)  by  the  American  organization 
bearing  the  name.  An  enforcing  league  would  have 
been  a  homogeneous  group,  made  up  of  Powers  sharing 
a  common  civilization  and  substantially  equal  in  intel- 
lectual attainments;  vitally  interested  in  peace,  and 
strong  enough,  if  it  had  also  nerve  and  impudence 
enough,  to  command  it.  It  would  necessarily  have  been 
Rooseveltian  in  character  and  behavior,  vital  with  good 
intentions,  and  wielding  a  big  stick;  asserting  divine 
right  to  rule,  and  ruling  by  it;  and  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  forgetting  the  Rooseveltian  maxim  that 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  hit  a  man  a  half- 
hearted blow.  Three  nations,  and  three  only,  were 
qualified  for  membership  in  such  a  league;  namely, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  There 
has  never  been  an  hour  since  the  twentieth  century  be- 
gan (with  great  bell-ringing)  when  these  three  nations, 
acting  in  concert,  could  not  have  kept  the  peace  of  the 
world.  If  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had 
been  prepared  for  instant  trampling  on  the  war  brand 
in  1914  there  would  have  been  no  war. 

A  league  of  all  nations  to  foster  peace  was  theoret- 
ically possible.  It  would  have  rounded  up  and  gath- 
ered in  everything  in  political  trousers,  petticoats  and 
pantalettes.  Its  functions  would  have  been  conference, 
acquaintance,  adjustment,  education;  the  clarification 
and  energizing  of  sane  public  opinion.  It  would  have 
set  up  a  parliament,  not  to  enact,  but  to  recommend  and 
promote;  and  a  court,  not  to  decree,  but  to  judge  and 
find.  It  could  not  have  enforced  anything,  but  it  could 
have  engendered  and  nurtured  international  folkways 
of  reason  and  restraint. 


The  league  that  was  theoretically  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and,  therefore,  in  strict  logic,  unthinkable,  and 
that  practically  would  have  been  forever  impossible, 
was  a  league  of  all  nations  to  enforce  peace.  We  hesitate 
to  describe  this  invention  in  accurate  and  adequate  sci- 
entific terms  because  it  was  hailed  and  advocated  by 
men  of  high  attainments.  Presumably  they  did  not 
analyze  the  conception.  It  was  an  outstanding  case  of 
what  Herbert  Spencer  scored  as  our  failure  to  translate 
words  (or  rhetoric)  into  ideas.  Reduced  to  its  lowest 
dynamic  terms,  a  league  of  all  nations  to  enforce  peace 
is  an  attempt  of  mankind  collectively  to  lift  itself  over 
a  fence  by  its  boot  straps.  Reduced  to  its  lowest  psy- 
chological terms  it  is  an  assumption  that  nations  which 
cannot  keep  their  claws  from  each  other's  throats  would 
purr  in  concert  if  they  lined  themselves  up  in  a  pattern 
on  a  stage,  and  no  cat  sneaked  out  to  chase  anything ! 

Unhappily  (or  will  history  say  that  it  was  provi- 
dential?) it  was  this  amazing  invention  that  hypnotized 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  man  of  courage  and  imagination,  for 
which  the  world  honors  and  will  long  honor  him ;  but  a 
bad  engineer,  and  in  this  instance  one  of  the  worst  psy- 
chologists who  ever  attempted  to  manage  men  or  to 
shape  public  policy.  There  is  an  existing  League  of 
Nations  for  which  he,  more  than  any  other  one  man, 
deserves  and  will  surely  have  credit.  It  already  has  a 
record  of  achievement,  and  it  will  do  large  things  as 
the  years  go  by;  but  it  is  not  the  league  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son planned,  and  it  never  will  be.  It  is  conspicuously 
not  a  league  of  all  nations,  and  its  enforcing  power  is 
limited.  There  may  one  day  be  a  league  of  all  nations 
of  the  earth  to  foster  peace;  all  right-thinking  men 
must  hope  so;  but  that,  again,  will  not  be  the  league 
that  Mr.  Wilson  planned. 

The  League  to  Keep  the  Peace  that  soon  or  late  will 
exist  and  function  may  develop  out  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  or  it  may  not.  History  is  a  story  of  trial 
and  erroi',  and  possibly  further  attempts  must  be  made 
before  success  is  attained.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
tentative  experimenting  at  Washington  has  for  the  first 
time  been  theoretically  sound,  dynamically  and  psycho- 
logically. The  concert  of  Powers  which  it  has  initiated, 
and  which  in  all  probability  will  be  tried  out,  is  at 
least  an  engineering  and  a  moral  possibility. 

Making  Much  of  Borah 

ONE  of  the  curiosities  of  the  immediate  situation 
concerning  the  future  of  the  international  con- 
ference plan  is  the  reception  that  has  been 
accorded  to  Senator  Borah's  hostility  by  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  ardent  supporters  of  President  Wil- 
son in  the  New  York  press.  The  Times  and  the  World 
alike  find  in  Mr.  Borah's  announced  position  a  complete 
reductio  ad  ahsiirdiLm  of  the  views  of  those  who  had 
objected  to  the  League  Covenant  as  formulated  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  who  yet  look  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  the 
possibility  of  accomplishing  the  cardinal  objects  of  that 
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Covenant  by  means  less  formal  and  less  clearly  out- 
lined. Now  in  the  opposition  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant  there  was  every  conceivable  shade  of  differ- 
ence of  attitude,  ranging  all  the  way  from  that  of  the 
mild  reservationists,  who  were  ready  to  accept  it  almost 
as  it  stood,  to  that  of  Senator  Borah  himself,  who  was 
flatly  opposed  to  our  having  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Yet  when  the  Idaho  Sen- 
ator sums  up  the  case  against  the  Harding  conference 
idea  in  the  statement  that  "if  we  are  going  into  Europe 
we  ought  to  go  in'' — in  other  words,  that  all  connections 
with  Europe  look  alike  to  him — the  Times  and  the 
World  accept  this  shirt-sleeve  rejection  of  all  distinc- 
tions as  the  acme  of  sound  thinking. 

How  ridiculous  this  is,  especially  as  coming  from 
staunch  supporters  of  Mr.  Wilson,  should  be  manifest 
enough  from  one  simple  consideration.  The  view  is  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  himself 
that  it  cannot  be  entertained  without  making  his  stand 
infinitely  more  inexcusable  than  his  most  unsparing 
critic  would  pronounce  it.  Mr.  Wilson  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  thinking  that  all  ways  of  "going  into 
Europe"  were  substantially  alike;  his  whole  fight  was 
made  upon  the  basis  of  its  being  absolutely  vital  to  the 
objects  of  the  League  that  the  Covenant  should  be  ac- 
cepted with  practically  no  modification  whatsoever.  If 
it  be  true  that  in  committing  ourselves,  in  informal  yet 
effective  fashion,  to  the  idea  of  recurring  interna- 
tional conferences  for  the  promotion  of  the  world's 
peace,  we  are,  to  all  practical  intents,  binding  ourselves 
to  participation  in  European  affairs  just  as  we  should 
have  done  in  accepting  the  Covenant — if  this  be  true, 
then  how  preposterous  it  was  for  President  Wilson  to 
postpone  that  consummation  throughout  two  of  the 
most  critical  years  of  the  world's  history,  when  an 
infinitely  smaller  deviation  from  his  project  would  have 
put  it  within  his  reach ! 

It  might,  indeed,  be  pleaded  by  the  Times  and  the 
World  that  what  they  really  have  in  mind  is  not  that 
the  two  things  are  the  same,  but  that  the  loose  associa- 
tion now  contemplated  would  involve  all  the  entangle- 
ments of  the  Covenant  without  its  benefits — that  we 
should  be  as  much  mixed  up  with  Europe  as  the  Cov- 
enant would  have  had  us,  and  yet  not  attain  the  ends 
which  the  Covenant  would  have  assured.  But  that  is 
not  what  they  say,  and  whether  it  is  true  or  not  is  a 
question  of  judgment.  If  Mr.  Borah  had  come  out 
enthusiastically  for  the  conference  idea,  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  might  indeed  have  justly  applied  to  him, 
since  the  conference  idea  is  as  obnoxious  as  the  Cov- 
enant to  his  objection  against  all  entanglement  with 
Old  World  problems.  It  would  also  doubtless  be  easy 
to  quote  from  Senator  Lodge's  variegated  utterances 
some  statements  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  Sen- 
ator Borah's  position.  But  all  that  is  aside  from  the 
point.  The  conference  plan  rests  on  so  wholly  different 
a  basis  from  the  Covenant  that  it  is  perfectly  logical 
for  a  man  to  be  heartily  in  favor  of  the  former  while 
heartily  opposed  to  the  latter.  And  this  is  true  for  two 
reasons.  In  entering  upon  periodical  conferences  with 
the  nations  of  the  world  we  should  indeed  assume  a 
most  serious  moral  obligation — the  obligation,  namely, 
to  take  up  with  seriousness,  and  in  good  faith,  what- 
ever problems  those  conferences  naturally  presented  for 
consideration.  We  should  be  implicitly  pledged  to  do 
our  best  to  help  in  the  solution  of  those  problems.     It 


would  be  disgraceful  for  us  to  play  the  part  of  an 
indifferent  or  a  selfish  looker-on.  But  just  what  we 
should  do  would  remain  a  matter  that  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  the 
nation,  or  of  its  representatives,  in  the  light  of  the 
situation  that  existed  at  the  time.  It  is  perfectly  open 
to  anyone  to  say  that  all  this  would  be  a  poor  reliance; 
but  it  is  also  open  to  anyone  to  say  that  in  his  judg- 
ment it  is  a  much  better  reliance,  for  actual  practical 
helpfulness,  than  can  be  furnished  by  any  mechanically 
formulated  compact.  The  one  assertion  that  cannot 
be  made  without  absurdity  is  that  the  two  things  are 
identical,  and  that  he  who  rejects  the  one  is  logically 
precluded  from  accepting  the  other. 

The  Progress  of  the  Conference 

WHILE  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  optimism  in  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence to  date,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
also  considerable  reason  for  anxiety  over  its  eventual 
success.  Masterly  generalship  has  been  displayed  in 
the  handling  of  its  problems  thus  far,  and  the  pro- 
grammes announced  have  received  widespread  popular 
support.  But  in  this  very  appeal  for  popular  support, 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  new  "open  diplomacy,"  lies  a 
grave  dangei*.  The  public  is  fickle  and  continually  de- 
mands new  sensations.  Already  the  keenness  of  its  in- 
terest in  the  Conference  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
flagging,  a  situation  which  is  being  taken  advantage 
of  by  malevolent  agencies  like  the  Hearst  press  to  dis- 
credit and  negative  the  efforts  of  the  delegates.  If  Con- 
ference news  begins  to  lose  its  place  on  the  front  page 
it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  high  moral  standard 
which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  proceedings;  such 
are  the  limitations  of  the  new  diplomacy.  The  Confer- 
ence must  "strike  while  the  iron  is  hot"  and  complete 
its  labors  with  despatch. 

Public  discussion  of  the  past  week  has  centered  about 
the  contention  of  Japan  that  the  naval  limitation  pro- 
gramme of  5-5-3  should  be  changed  to  10-10-7.  With 
Japan  this  appears  to  be  less  a  matter  of  strategic  con- 
siderations than  of  satisfying  Japanese  popular  opinion 
aroused  by  the  proposal  to  scrap  the  Mutsu.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  matter  has  already 
been  adjusted  in  private  conference.  The  point  at  issue 
is  not  of  great  practical  importance  and  Japan  stands 
to  lose  more  in  sympathy  and  confidence  by  insistence 
on  it  than  she  could  possibly  gain  in  material  power. 

The  programme  of  naval  armament  limitation  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Hughes  having  been  set  up 
as  a  definite  goal,  the  Conference  is  now  turning 
its  attention  to  the  elucidation  and  settlement  of  the 
questions  upon  which  the  attainment  of  that  goal  de- 
pends. Foremost  of  these  questions  is  the  problem  of 
China  and  this  will  doubtless  hold  the  centre  of  the 
stage  for  some  time.  Altogether  the  outlook  for  a 
satisfactory  agreement  is  decidedly  hopeful.  The 
Chinese  very  properly  opened  the  discussion  by  the 
statement  of  ten  general  principles,  the  acceptance  of 
which,  in  their  opinion,  would  solve  the  problem.  This 
was  followed  by  a  statement  in  the  press  purporting 
to  give  the  Japanese  programme  for  China  and  other 
Far  Eastern  matters  which  bears  the  earmarks  of  offi- 
cial inspiration.  As  if  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and 
establish  a  solid  basis  of  principles  to  govern  the  set- 
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tlement  of  each  specific  question  as  it  arises,  the  Con- 
ference adopted  the  Root  programme  of  four  points  for 
the  protection  of  China.    These  points  are: 

1.  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and  the 
territorial  and  administrative  integi-ity  of  China. 

2.  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  oppor- 
tunity to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an 
efifective  and  stable  government. 

3.  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  through- 
out the  territory  of  China. 

4.  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  the  present  con- 
ditions in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which 
would  abridge  the  rights  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
friendly  states  and  from  countenancing  action  inimical  to 
the  security  of  such  states. 

Next  came  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Koo  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  for  tariff  autonomy.  This,  of  course, 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  problem  and 
looks  as  if  it  were  put  forward  purposely  to  make  a 
test  of  the  four  principles.  The  right  to  levy  her  own 
customs  duties  as  she  sees  fit  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  implied  in  the  assurance  of  sovereignty  and  admin- 
istrative integrity  to  China. 

Other  Chinese  proposals  on  vital  points  followed: 
abolition  of  foreign  postofiices,  withdrawal  of  foreign 
ti'oops,  gradual  relinquishment  of  leases,  and  the  giving 
up  of  extraterritorial  rights.  The  first  of  these  presents 
little  difficulty,  as  the  Chinese  Government  has  already 
made  great  progress  toward  developing  a  satisfactory 
postal  service.  As  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops 
— the  total  number  outside  of  Manchuria  is  not  large — 
this  is  simply  a  practical  question  of  the  ability  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  to  preserve  order  with  their  own 
forces  and  protect  the  foreign  settlements.  The  matter 
of  territorial  leases  is  now  being  earnestly  discussed  in 
the  Conference  and  its  solution  in  agreement  with  the 
accepted  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  China  is  a  mat- 
ter of  adjustment  between  the  interested  Powers.  The 
question  of  extraterritoriality  is  complicated  and 
troublesome.  The  infringement  of  China's  theoretical 
sovereignty  is  patent,  but  it  is  a  question  of  fact  and 
not  of  theory.  Desirable  as  the  abolition  of  extra- 
territoriality may  be  to  remove  a  source  of  vexation  and 
an  offense  to  dignity,  it  is  impracticable  until  China  not 
only  provides  adequate  and  competent  courts  to  assume 
the  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the  consular  courts, 
but  reforms  her  laws  and  procedure  to  conform  with 
modern  concepts  of  justice.  The  impossibility  of  the 
immediate  abolition  of  extraterritoriality  is  shown  by 
the  desperate  state  of  a  hundred  thousand  Russians  in 
North  China  now  deprived  of  all  legal  protection  and 
subjected  to  barbarous  injustice.  The  matter  has  been 
left  to  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  present  Con- 
ference can  arrive  at  a  detailed  settlement  of  the  com- 
plex situation  presented  by  China.  To  undertake  to  do 
so  would  necessitate  a  session  protracted  over  many 
months,  and  delay  is  dangerous.  The  adoption  of  the 
four  principles  with  reference  to  China,  principles  by 
which  will  be  tested  all  future  specific  settlements,  must 
be  regarded  as  marking  substantial  progress.  If 
equally  broad  and  sweeping  principles  can  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  Siberia,  no  obstacle  should  remain 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Hughes  naval  programme  with 
such  minor  modifications  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and 
the  Conference  can  adjourn  with  the  assurance  that  it 
has  safeguarded  the  specific   settlements  that  remain 


to  be  arrived  at  by  subsequent  negotiations  or  by  a 
later  session  of  the  Conference. 

The  question  of  a  programme  for  the  problem  of 
Siberia  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention,  and  it 
has  been  brought  into  sharp  relief  by  certain  of  the 
thirteen  points  in  the  semi-official  Japanese  feeler  above 
referred  to  which  are  calculated  to  cause  some  uneasi- 
ness.   Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  following: 

The  open  door  and  equality  for  other  nations  in  both 
Manchuria  and  Siberia. 

Neither  annexation  nor  protectorate  control  of  Siberia,  but 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  peaceful  penetration  of 
Japanese  into  that  region  for  purposes  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, to  obtain  raw  materials,  and  sell  Japanese  manu- 
factured  products. 

Withdrawal  of  Japanese  forces  from  Siberia  as  soon  as 
there  is  organized  in  the  Russian  Far  East  and  Siberia  a 
government  qualified  and  able  to  stabilize  conditions,  and  in 
particular  to  afford  protection  to  Japanese  settlers,  fisher- 
men, and  other  subjects  of  Japan  resident  there. 

The  classing  together  of  Manchuria  and  Siberia  in 
this  way  has  a  sinister  aspect.  By  "open  door"  is  not 
implied  a  door  freely  opened  by  Siberia  in  accordance 
with  her  own  interests,  but  a  situation  forced  upon 
Siberia  from  without.  The  purport  of  this  is  made 
clear  in  the  succeeding  paragraph  where  acceptance  is 
asked  of  "the  principle  of  peaceful  penetration"  by  the 
Japanese.  What  this  "peaceful  penetration"  has  signi- 
fied thus  far  has  been  a  process  of  colonization  and  seiz- 
ure of  economic  resources  by  force.  It  has  not  resulted 
in  any  economic  revival  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
economic  improvement  or  the  development  of  resources 
through  the  "peaceful  penetration"  now  practised  by 
Japan. 

Still  more  questionable  is  the  point  concerning  the 
withdrawal  of  Japanese  forces  from  Siberia.  The  pre- 
requisite is  stated  to  be  the  establishment  of  stable 
government.  But  this  is  a  vicious  circle  of  argument, 
for  it  is  precisely  the  presence  of  the  Japanese  forces, 
nullifying  Russian  laws,  depriving  Russian  citizens  of 
protection,  and  interfering  in  internal  politics,  that  pre- 
vents the  establishment  of  stable  government.  There 
is  no  valid  excuse  for  the  Japanese  troops  to  remain  in 
Siberia  or  for  them  to  exact  economic  privileges  and 
concessions  as  the  price  of  their  withdrawal.  An  at- 
tempt to  secure  from  the  Conference  the  acceptance  of 
the  principles  thus  put  forward  semi-officially  is  not 
likely  to  be  viewed  favorably  or  help  the  case  of  Japan. 

Lend  Me  Your  Ears 

IT  is  a  great  moment  in  the  life  of  a  nation  when  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  people  beat  in  unison.  Such  a 
moment  was  the  solemn  noon-time  of  Armistice  Day. 
But  here  was  an  added  element,  a  personal  touch,  before 
unknown.  Thanks  to  a  marvelous  development  of  the 
telephone,  a  development  worked  out  by  Col.  J.  J.  Carty, 
not  only  the  vast  audience  at  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  but  scores  of  thousands  in  New  York  and  far- 
away San  Francisco  heard  each  word  and  note  as  clearly 
as  if  they  had  been  nearby  spectators  of  the  scene.  To 
each  President  Harding  spoke  in  person  and  each  felt 
the  sincerity  and  fervor  of  his  noble  appeal.  What  a 
limitless  vista  is  opened  for  a  democracy  like  ours  when 
space  and  time  are  thus  annihilated  and  all  our  citizens 
can  be  brought  into  as  intimate  contact  with  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  as  if  they  sat-  together  in  a  New 
England  town  meeting  of  the  olden  time.  This  latter- 
day  miracle  has  possibilities  undreamed  of  for  unifying 
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and  concentrating  public  opinion,  but  in  connection 
with  this  there  must  not  be  overlooked  the  new  oppor- 
tunities it  may  open  up  to  the  demagogue  of  the  silver 
tongue  and  brazen  heart. 

Two  Vanderlip  Proposals 

IN  his  speech  at  the  Economic  Club  in  New  York 
upon  his  return  to  this  country  after  a  five 
months'  stay  in  Europe,  Mr.  Vanderlip  devoted 
himself  to  the  exposition  not  of  his  plan  for  an  interna- 
tional bank  but  of  an  idea  of  wholly  different  character. 
He  proposed  that  whatever  payments  may  be  made  to 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the  debt  (principal  or 
interest)  owed  to  it  by  the  Governments  of  the  Allied 
nations  shall  be  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  prostrated  countries  of  Europe.  This 
would  not  be  a  remission  of  the  debt,  but  a  conversion 
of  it  into  productive  form,  the  amounts  advanced  for 
those  productive  purposes  being  secured  by  the  various 
forms  of  industrial  plant  that  would  be  developed 
through  the  use  of  the  capital.  Attractive  as  is  this 
idea,  it  seems  doomed  to  futility  by  many  circum- 
stances, and  first  of  all  by  the  difficulty  of  "catching 
your  hare" — of  getting  the  very  funds  which  are  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  What  the  Allied  nations  will 
probably  for  some  years  most  desire  of  us  in  regard 
to  their  debts  is  that  we  shall  not  press  them  for  either 
principal  or  interest. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  project  of  an  interna- 
tional bank.  Here  is  a  scheme  which  requires  nothing 
of  any  Government  except  its  assent  to  a  private  enter- 
prise which  would  be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the 
country  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  exist;  an  enterprise 
which,  once  provided  not  with  any  subsidy  but  simply 
with  security  for  its  operations,  would  depend  for  its 
success  solely  upon  its  capacity  to  meet  the  demands 
of  legitimate  business;  an  enterprise  which  would  de- 
rive its  capital  from  voluntary  investment  based  on 
the  expectation  of  profits  and  not  from  any  patronage 
or  support  by  the  American  or  any  other  Government; 
an  enterprise  which  would  fulfil  the  primary  need  of 
the  prostrate  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
the  need  of  a  currency  representing  a  definite  tangible 
value,  and  yet  would  not  demand  that  the  Governments 
should  cease  to  print  and  circulate  their  own  paper 
moneys  if  they  choose;  an  enterprise,  in  a  word,  which 
would  impose  nothing  on  anybody,  but  would  give  in- 
dustry and  trade  a  chance  to  get  back  to  solid  ground 
by  availing  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  business 
through  the  medium  of  real  money. 

We  believe  that  energetic  preaching  of  this  desid- 
eratum, and  of  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which 
it  can  be  attained,  would  result  in  its  attainment.  We 
hope  that  some  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  financial 
world,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  will  take  up 
the  idea  with  the  earnestness  which  its  importance 
warrants.  The  billion  dollars  of  capital  that  Mr.  Van- 
derlip's  plan  calls  for  is  by  no  means  the  most  essential 
thing  about  it.  The  most  essential  thing  is  the  idea — 
the  idea  that  a  simple  means  should  be  provided,  and 
should  be  made  universally  familiar,  for  enabling  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  with  facility  in  solid  money  in- 
stead of  absurd  bits  of  paper  that  masquerade  as 
money.     If  such  provision  were  made,  even  on  a  much 


less  ambitious  scale  than  that  of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  pro- 
posed bank,  the  idea  would  take  hold,  and  by  virtue  of 
its  inherent  merit  would  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
various  departments  of  business.  Is  there  not  enough 
imagination  among  the  big  financial  men  of  the  world 
to  see  how  great  are  the  possibilities  of  this  idea,  and 
to  develop  some  means — whether  on  Mr.  Vanderlip's 
lines  or  otherwise — of  realizing  it,  and  thus  rescuing 
the  world  from  one  of  the  greatest,  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  remedial,  of  the  evils  under  which  it  suffers? 

The  Latest  in  High  Finance 

THE  term  "high  finance"  came  into  general  use  as 
an  epithet  of  opprobrium  in  this  country  when 
the  great  investigation  conducted  by  Mr.  Hughes 
brought  out  unsuspected  depths  of  misconduct  in  the 
affairs  of  great  insurance  corporations.  The  reforms 
instituted  as  a  consequence  of  that  investigation  worked 
a  great  and,  we  believe,  a  lasting  change  in  that  field. 
But  alas  the  name  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  legion ;  and 
every  now  and  then  there  turns  up  a  fresh  scandal  in 
one  direction  or  another,  of  quite  comparable  character 
and  sometimes  even  worse. 

In  the  whole  story  of  "high  finance"  few  worse  things 
are  on  record  than  those  connected  with  traction  in 
New  York  City.  One  most  conspicuous  instance  was 
the  wrecking  of  a  splendid  surface-road  property  by  a 
group  of  men  high  up  in  the  financial  world,  among 
whom  was  at  least  one  whose  talents,  whose  distin- 
guished record  in  public  office,  and  whose  social  stand- 
ing might  well  have  been  thought  an  adequate  guar- 
antee against  such  dereliction.  And  now  there  has 
been  opened  up  a  new  chapter  in  New  York's  traction 
story  which  bids  fair  to  furnish  a  great  new  scandal. 

The  manipulation  of  dividends  which  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  men  in  control  of  the  Interbor- 
ough  Company — which  operates  the  principal  subway 
and  elevated  roads  of  New  York — has  the  earmarks  of 
very  wrongful  stock-jobbing  practice.  The  investigation 
had  hardly  begun  when  facts  were  brought  out  which 
had  a  most  suspicious  look;  and  thus  far  nothing  has  been 
presented  to  give  any  justification,  or  even  explanation, 
of  these  doings.  Responsible  representatives  of  the 
company  admit  the  facts,  and  apparently  the  men  at 
the  head  are  content  to  let  the  public  think  what  it  will 
of  them.  Perhaps,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  make  some 
attempt  to  account  for  the  declaration  of  big  dividends 
that  had  not  been  in  any  proper  sense  earned,  and  for 
the  carrying  on  their  books  of  great  assets  in  the  shape 
of  securities  which  were  little  better  than  waste  paper. 
But  for  the  present  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  these  courses  were  deliberately 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  insiders  at  the  ex- 
pense of  innocent  outsiders. 

Nobody  ought  to  be  more  anxious  to  have  a  matter 
like  this  probed  to  the  bottom  than  those  who  are  pro- 
foundly concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
order  of  society.  Hushing  it  up  will  not  prevent  its  being 
used  for  all  it  is  worth  by  advocates  of  socialism  or  revo- 
lution. The  only  way  to  prevent  or  minimize  such  use 
is  by  relentless  exposure,  and  by  such  action,  designed 
to  make  similar  malpractice  impossible  in  the  future,  as 
the  facts  may  indicate.  We  trust  there  will  be  no  let-up 
in  the  inquiry  until  such  a  result  shall  have  been  at- 
tained. 
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The  Week  at  Home 

AMERICA  seems  to  stand  still,  eye  and  heart  fixed  on 
the  Washington  Conference.  Washington  is  no  long- 
er merely  the  national  capital;  it  is  the  capital  of  the 
world.  And  lo!  on  the  Acropolis  they  ai-e  building  a 
Parthenon,  fairer  than  that  Athenian  one.  Or  do  eye  and 
heart  deceive  us?  Is  it  rather,  as  some  sinister  ones  sug- 
gest, a  Babel  tower?  The  sounds  that  came  to  us  on  that 
sudden  flaw  of  wind  suggest  the  latter.  No,  no !  Parthenon 
it  must  be. 

*  ^     ^ 

The  Senate  committee  which  is  investigating  our  admin- 
istration of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  left  for  Port  au  Prince 
on  November  24. 

*  *     * 

President  Harding  has  by  proclamation  designated  the 
week  December  4  to  10  as  American  Education  Week.  We 
are  urged  to  prayerfully  perpend  the  lamentable  state  of 
public  education  and  to  take  thought  how  to  remedy  it. 
"More  than  5,000,000  boys  and  girls  in  America,"  says  the 
proclamation,  "are  not  availing  themselves  of  our  free 
school  advantages  and  are  lacking  in  that  youthful  school- 
ing which  is  so  essential  to  the  making  of  an  intelligent 
citizenship."  Is  isn't,  however,  altogether  the  fault  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  or  even  of  their  parents;  witness  New  York, 
for  example. 

*  *     * 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  says 
that  less  than  1.01  per  cent,  of  the  Federal  appropriations 
goes  for  educational  purposes.  Citing  the  fact  that  more 
than  one-third  of  those  drafted  in  the  late  war  were  found 
unfit  for  full  military  duty,  he  justly  points  the  need  of 
physical  education  and  training.  Quite  so;  but  to  what 
extent  education  is  properly  a  Federal  concernment  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  a  sharp  division. 

*  >;;  :(c 

Secretary  Hughes  tore  himself  away  from  his  press  of 
duties  the  other  day  and  played  a  round  of  golf  with  the 
President  in  a  driving  pour  of  rain.  'Tis  a  hearty  Admin- 
istration.    Let  us  thank  God  for  that. 

It  is  reported  that  President  Harding  will  ask  Congress 
to  repeal  that  unfortunate  clause  in  the  Shipping  Act 
which  requires  the  President  to  denounce  a  number  of  com- 
mercial treaties.  Though  President  Wilson  signed  the  bill, 
he  did  not  comply  with  the  clause  referred  to.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  Congress  will  repeal  that  clause ;  one  highly 
discreditable  to  the  Congress  which  passed  it. 

*  *     * 

A  report  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  our  foreign  trade.  Our  ex- 
ports to  Europe  in  October,  1921,  were  of  a  total  value  of 
$196,000,000,  our  imports  of  a  total  value  of  $67,000,000; 
the  corresponding  figures  for  October,  1920,  are  $42.3,000,000 
and  $88,000,000. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Standard  Franco-American  Oil  Company,  have 
obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  bore  for  oil  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, against  the  competition  of  the  Royal  Dutch.  The 
Standard  has  also  secured  a  concession  in  North  Persia.  All 
over  the  world  this  new  competition  proceeds  hotly.     Oh! 


Oil,  Oil!  destined   (as  only  religion,  perhaps,  of  causes  in 
the  past)  to  set  the  world  by  the  ears. 

Marshal  Foch  is  touring  the  West  and  is  having  a  grand 
time.  At  Bismarck  he  was  entertained  by  Red  Tomahawk 
and  other  Indian  chiefs;  that  same  Red  Tomahawk  who 
slew  Sitting  Bull.  The  Marshal  has  now  an  Indian  name 
of  which  the  English  translation  is  "Charging  Thunder." 
Not  inappropriate  that  the  Marshal  should  visit  New 
France,  whose  exploration  by  the  French  was  well-nigh 
the  most  daring  and  romantic  of  human  episodes. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  report  by  General  Wood  and  Mr.  W.  Cameron 
Forbes  (one-time  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines)  of 
their  recent  tour  of  the  Philippines,  with  "general  conclu- 
sions" and  recommendations  based  on  close  observation,  has 
been  received  at  Washington.  It  is  a  report  by  two  men 
of  hard  common-sense  as  well  as  generous  intellects  and 
hearts — too  rare  a  combination.  It  is  admirably  lucid  and 
convincing.  The  chief  recommendation  is  that  "the  pres- 
ent general  status  of  the  Philippine  Islands  continue  until 
the  people  have  had  time  to  absorb  and  thoroughly  master 
the  powers  already  in  their  hands." 

The  Conference 

A  Phase  of  Embarrassment 

THE  Conference  is  in  a  phase  of  uncertainty  and  em- 
barrassment. The  Japanese  delegation,  under  in- 
structions from  Tokyo,  is  holding  out  for  a  capital  ship 
tonnage  total  70  per  cent,  that  allowed  Britain  and  the 
United  States  by  the  Hughes  proposal.  It  is  understood 
that  the  American  delegation  will  not  yield  a  jot  on  this 
essential  issue,  and  that  they  have  British  support.  Con- 
ference hopes  would  certainly  be  jeopardized  by  a  flat  final 
refusal  of  the  Japanese  to  accept  the  60  per  cent,  ratio. 
We  have  no  official  information  concerning  the  work  of  the 
sub-committees  considering  submarines,  the  laws  of  war, 
and  the  "new  agencies"  (poison  gas,  etc.).  It  is  unof- 
ficially reported  that  the  sub-committee  on  submarines  has 
disallowed  the  British  plea  for  reduction  of  the  total  sub- 
marine allowances.  We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  that 
plea  as  in  the  other  British  plea  for  limitation  of  size 
(hence,  also,  of  cruising  radius)  of  submarines;  which 
plea  we  heartily  indorse. 

We  understand  that  the  very  important  question  of  the 
naval  strengths  to  be  allowed  France  and  Italy  has  not  yet 
been  taken  up  in  conference.  France  wishes  a  capital  ship 
allowance  equal  to  that  of  Japan;  not  because  she  has  any 
intention  to  build  up  to  such  an  allowance  (she  is  now  far 
below  it) ,  but  because  she  wishes  a  strength  in  auxiliary 
craft  corresponding  to  such  a  capital  ship  tonnage  total. 
Italy  will  demand  a  naval  equality  with  France. 

The  Committee  on  Far  Eastern  and  Pacific  Affairs  has 
made  a  certain  progress  in  its  consideration  of  Chinese 
problems.  The  Chinese  demand  for  complete  tariff  auton- 
omy (to  be  realized  by  stages,  but  a  date  to  be  set  when 
all  restrictions  shall  lapse)  was  referred  to  a  sub-com- 
mittee headed  by  Senator  Underwood.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem  complicated  by  many  considerations; — that  of  the 
likin,  for  example. 

The  Chinese  demand  for  abolition  of  extraterritorial 
rights  in  China  resulted  in  a  decision  by  the  Committee  to 
refer  that  matter  to  a  Commission  of  Jurists  (one  member 
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Kevstone 

Heads  of  delegation  at  the  Conference.     Left  to  right:  Dr.  Karnebeck,  Holland;  Dr.  Sze,  China;  Balfour,  Great  Britain;  Hughes, 
V.  S.  A.;  Briand,  France;  Schanzer,  Italy;  Baron  de  Cartier.  Belgium;  Prince  Tokugawa,  Japan. 


to  be  appointed  by  each  Government  represented  on  the 
Committee),  which  should  visit  China,  investigate,  and, 
within  fifteen  months  from  the  adjournment  of  the  Confer- 
ence, render  a  report. 

The  Chinese  demand  for  withdrawal  of  foreign  post- 
offices  now  established  in  China  was  conceded  in  full. 

The  Chinese  demand  for  withdrawal  from  Chinese  ter- 
ritory of  foreign  troops,  railway  guards,  police  boxes  and 
electrical  wire  and  wireless  communication  installments,  is 
now  in  debate.  This  is  an  important  and  perplexed  mat- 
ter, one  of  the  great  embarrassments  of  the  Conference. 
The  Japanese  attitude  is  obstructive  to  a  decision  in  har- 
mony with  Mr.  Root's  "principles." 

A  still  greater  embarrassment  has  been  postponed  but 
not  certainly  avoided,  through  acceptance  by  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  of  the  suggestion  of  a  dual  negotiation  of  the 
Shantung  controversy  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Balfour.  The  outcome  of  this  negotiation  is 
dubious. 

We  must  postpone  to  another  time  consideration  of 
President  Harding's  very  interesting  proposals  (not  yet 
precisely  formulated  and  only  informally  presented)  look- 
ing to  annual  conferences  and  ultimately  to  that  "associa- 
tion of  nations"  suggested  in  the  President's  inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

If  the  Powers  are  really  resolved  to  emancipate  China, 
that  can  only  be  effected  gradually  and  through  a  series  of 
conferences,  as  indeed  Mr.  Sze  indicated  in  his  tenth 
"principle."  The  annual  conferences  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  insure  unintermitted  prosecution  of  that  Celes- 
tial emprise. 

A  Long  Step   Farther 

We  cannot  too  emphatically  state  that,  far  more  benefi- 
cent, could  it  be  accomplished,  than  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  capital  ships  and  their  marine  auxiliaries  (even  in- 
cluding submarines),  would  be  suppression  of  the  use 
(which  means  prevention  of  the  manufacture)  of  aerial 
bombs  and  torpedoes,  and  of  poison  and  other  noxious 
gases.  It  is  these  agencies  that  make  aircraft  truly  for- 
midable; unless  they  are  suppressed,  aircraft  will  ere  long 
relegate  armies  and  navies  to  secondary  roles.  We  would 
go  much  farther;  forbidding  the  use  on  aircraft  of  agencies 
more  lethal  than  machine  guns  of  small  calibre.  Our  prime 
object  in  the  above  would  be  to  rid  the  terrible  menace  of 
aircraft  to  civilian  populations;  a  secondary  object  would 
be  to  render  warfare  between  combatants  less  blackguardly 
than  it  now  is,  much  less  blackguardly  than  it  threatens  to 
become.  We  would  go  still  farther:  outlawing  the  use  of 
high  explosives  in  warfare  altogether,  except  in  sub- 
marine mines  used  for  defensive  purposes  only,  and  in 
torpedoes  for  submarines  (submarines  so  limited  in  size 
as  to  be  strictly  coastal).  We  are  told  (usually  with  a 
supercilious  air  of  superior  commonsense  and  knowledge) 
that  the  thing  can't  be  done.     We  think  it  can. 

It  would  require,  in  the  first  place,  international  com- 
missions of  inspection  on  a  large  scale;  with  untrammeled 
privilege  of  inquisition.  Irksome,  you  say.     Not  especially 


so,  we  answer,  to  nations  innocent  of  evasion  or  deception. 
Expensive,  then.  Yes,  for  considerable  numbers  of  highly- 
paid  expei'ts  would  be  required;  but,  after  all,  the  expense 
would  be  negligible,  compared  with  the  expenses  it  is  pro- 
posed to  forestall.  But  feasible;  really  now,  feasible?  We 
think  so,  but  at  first  blush  we're  not  so  certain  about  that. 

We  presuppose  (and,  we  think,  with  abundant  justifica- 
tion) a  general  desire  of  mankind  to  make  war  less 
hideous.  We  presuppose  a  revision  and  recodification  of 
the  laws  of  war,  to  which  all  nations  must  subscribe  on 
pain  of  outlawry;  provisions  in  the  new  code  forbidding  use 
of  poison  gas,  aerial  bombs,  etc.,  condemning  them  in  set 
terms  as  indecent,  wantonly  cruel,  abhorrent  to  decent  hu- 
manity. We  presuppose  an  association  of  nations,  the 
prime  condition  of  membership  in  which  shall  be  subscrip- 
tion to  the  code  just  mentioned  and  a  solemn  engagement  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  international  inspectors  appointed 
to  ferret  out  illicit  activities.  In  such  facilitation  should  be 
included  close  inspection  by  each  nation's  own  agents,  an 
up-to-date  register  of  activities,  and  severe  penal  laws 
against  private  manufacture  of  the  outlawed  materials 
and  instruments.  We  certainly  should  not  put  a  curb  on 
scientific  investigations,  but  we  presuppose  a  universal 
agreement  among  scientific  men  to  publish  at  once  any  dis- 
coveries which  could  be  used  to  enhance  the  destructive- 
ness  or  the  horror  of  war.  It  should  be  made  a  penal  of- 
fense in  individuals  or  societies  to  fail  to  make  such  publi- 
cation, and  sufficient  ground  for  outlawing  a  nation  that 
its  Government  should  connive  at  such  concealment. 

Is  it  feasible?  is  asked  again.  And  this  time  we  reply 
without  hesitation  that  it  is.  The  universal  acclaim  of 
Secretary  Hughes's  proposal  for  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments was  due  to  the  disgust  and  terror  of  mankind  in 
face  of  the  new  developments  in  the  science  of  warfare.  It 
is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  Mr.  Hughes's  proposal  should  not 
in  itself  go  far  to  alleviate  such  terror.  Without  measures 
to  render  aircraft  innocuous  except  against  each  other,  all 
these  marine  craft  might  as  well  be  scrapped  anyway,  for 
in  a  short  time  aircraft  would  make  them  obsolete.  But  the 
world  saw  in  Mr.  Hughes's  proposal  the  sure  promise  of 
other  moves  toward  limiting  warfare  within  bounds  of  de- 
cency.    Is  the  world  to  be  disappointed?     We  think  not. 

Sub-committees  of  the  Conference  are  now  consid- 
ering submarines,  revision  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  the 
"new  agencies."  Little  mention  is  made  in  the  press  of 
the  work  of  these  sub-committees,  but  in  our  view  it  should 
be  quite  the  most  important  work  of  the  Conference.  If 
the  reports  of  these  sub-committees  show  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  their  subjects  or  lack  of  cour- 
age in  their  recommendations,  or  if  they  stupidly  assert 
impracticability  of  any  effort  to  suppress  or  straitly  con- 
trol the  new  agencies  of  war,  we  shall  join  our  voice  to  the 
voices  of  Galsworthy  and  others  and  shall  not  cease  to  cry 
out  until  the  world  shall  thunderously  demand  reduction  of 
warfare  within  decent  limits,  and  that  chemistry  be  not 
degraded  from  the  service  of  intelligent  Hermes  to  that  of 
brutal,  stupid  Mars. 
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It  can  be  done,  it  must  be  done,  it  will  be  done.  We  are 
not  a  pacifist,  nor  a  vague  idealist.  Man  being  what  he  is, 
we  do  not  expect  an  end  to  war  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come;  but  neither  do  we  think  man  such  an  incorrigible 
ass  that,  seeing  how  he  is  headed  toward  self-slaughter, 
and  seeing  how  he  may  avoid  it,  he  will  not  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  avoid  it.  Lepanto,  Trafalgar,  and 
Waterloo  are  one  thing;  a  premature  Armageddon  is  quite 
another. 

The  British  Empire 

The  Irish  Situation 

IN  an  address  to  the  Ulster  Parliament  at  its  opening  on 
November  29,  Sir  James  Craig  made  formal  announce- 
ment of  Ulster's  rejection  of  the  British  Government's  pro- 
posal of  an  All-Ireland  Parliament.  On  December  1,  Lloyd 
George  submitted  an  alternative  proposal  to  the  Sinn  Fein 
conferees  in  London.  The  latter  immediately  forwarded  a 
copy  to  Dublin,  If  the  Sinn  Fein  are  willing  to  discuss  this 
new  proposal,  it  will  be  submitted  at  once  to  Ulster.  It 
seems  much  more  likely  that  the  new  proposal  (if  the  out- 
line of  it  given  by  the  press  is  correct)  will  commend  itself 
to  Ulster  than  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  Sinn  Fein. 
It  offers  a  dominion  status  to  South  Ireland  and  would 
allow  Ulster  to  join  the  South  or  not,  as  she  might  prefer. 
To  "save  the  face"  of  the  Sinn  Fein  it  would  substitute  for 
the  usual  oath  of  allegiance  some  euphemistic  or  circumlo- 
cutory form.  It  calls  for  a  boundary  commission  to  rectify 
the  frontiers  between  Ulster  and  the  South.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  new  proposal  is  damned  at  sight  for  the  Sinn  Fein, 
and  that  the  provision  for  a  boundary  commission  (even 
though  under  "rectification"  there  be  contemplated  an  ab- 
solutely equal  exchange)  is  likely  to  damn  it  for  Ulster. 

It  seems  probable  that,  should  the  negotiations  be  broken 
off,  there  will  be  an  agreement  to  continue  the  truce  in  the 
hope  of  a  renewal  of  negotiations;  but  there  is  a  general 
opinion  (in  which  we  sorrowfully  concur)  that,  upon  discon- 
tinuance of  the  negotiations,  the  truce  would  "quickly  decay." 
Before  condemning  Ulster  for  obstinately  refusing  to  yield 
a  single  point,  one  should  reflect  that  the  Sinn  Fein  dele- 
gates have  refused  to  admit  (they  may  be  bluffing,  but  that 
is  beside  the  point)  that  under  any  circumstances  they 
would  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  We 
should  like  to  know,  also,  the  precise  terms  of  the  first  pro- 


posal to  Ulster,  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  All-Ireland 
Parliament,  the  fiscal  and  religious  guarantees,  etc.  We 
suspect  there  is  little  to  chose  'twixt  one  and  t'other,  Ulster 
and  the  Sinn  Fein,  on  the  head  of  obstinacy. 


Germany 


Thomas 


Every  now  and  then,  they  try  again 


THE  great  Hugo  Stinnes  has  been  in  London;  London 
was  all  agog,  but  is  yet  to  seek  as  to  what  he  did 
there.  He  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  conversation  with 
members  of  Government  (a  German  report  says  he  spent 
the  week-end  with  Lloyd  George  at  Chequers  Court)  ;  but 
without  question  Dr.  Rathenau,  who  followed  him  and  is 
still  in  London,  has  been  in  close  parley  with  Government 
representatives.  Rathenau's  business,  however,  important 
as  it  is,  has  to  wait  upon  the  Irish  crisis;  one  appointment 
after  another  with  Cabinet  ministers  has  been  postponed  on 
that  account.     That  business  is  reparations  finance. 

The  Reparations  Commission  are  adamant  on  the  January 
and  February  reparation  installments;  these  must  be  paid 
on  the  nail.  The  German  industrial  and  financial  magnates 
have  consented  to  lend  their  credit  toward  finding  the  money 
for  these  installments,  but  are  hoping  to  jockey  the  situa- 
tion to  their  purposes.  One  rumor,  not  too  fantastic  to  be 
entertained,  alleges  that  Stinnes  offers  his  great  industrial 
properties  in  Sweden  and  Austria  to  the  British  bankers  as 
security  for  a  long-term  loan  to  be  used  for  the  January 
and  February  payments,  provided  a  reparations  moratorium 
become  effective  after  the  February  payment,  and  provided 
the  British  will  collaborate  with  him  in  a  magnificent  scheme 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Russia.  Rumor  mentions  other 
schemes  in  which  he  would  have  the  British  join;  as  a  Ger- 
man railway  combine,  etc.,  etc.  Such  a  loan  and  such  col- 
laboration by  British  bankers  would  of  course  imply  the 
approval  of  the  British  Government.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that,  should  the  GeiTnans  loyally  fulfill  their  engagements 
in  such  a  connection,  the  British  would  stand  to  realize  Gol- 
conda  from  the  collaboration  suggested.  But  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  reparations?  Would  not  such  collaboration 
identify  British  with  German  interest  in  the  matter  of  rep- 
arations, in  effect  make  Britain  an  ally  of  Germany?  And 
this  scheme  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Russia;  does  it  not  im- 
ply confirming  the  power  of  that  blood-smeared  crew  in 
Moscow?  So  such  collaboration  might  mean  treachery  to 
France;  treachei-y  to  Russia;  treachery,  in  fact,  to  civiliza- 
tion— rather  a  new  line  of  action  for  Britons,  proverbial  in 
the  world  for  loyalty.  It  may  be  to  inquire  too  curiously  to 
inquire  so,  but  such  hideous  possibilities  do  suggest  them- 
selves. 

No,  we  certainly  do  not  expect  the  British  to  yield  to 
temptation  of  that  sort;  though  that  fellow  Stinnes  does 
haunt  our  dreams,  being  to  us  (rightly  or  wrongly)  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  sinister  in  modern  finance.  But 
if  the  British  spurn  Stinnes  bringing  Greek  gifts,  we  may 
be  sure  they  are  lending  a  cordial  ear  to  Dr.  Rathenau; 
whom  we  take  to  be  a  man  of  honor  and  a  disinterested 
patriot.  What  does  Rathenau  propose?  He  proposes  agree- 
ments between  Germany  and  Britain,  Belgium  and  Italy, 
similar  to  the  Wiesbaden  agreement  between  Germany  and 
France;  i.  e.,  substitution,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable  and 
advantageous  all  around,  of  payments  in  materials,  manu- 
factured articles,  and  labor,  for  payments  in  gold  marks 
So  much  we  know.  It  is  rumored  that  Rathenau  proposes  a 
two  or  maybe  a  three  years'  moratorium  in  respect  of  such 
gold  marks  as  would  still  be  due  after  the  payments  under 
the  Wiesbaden  plan;  and  that  he  proposes  a  foreign  loan 
upon  industrial  and  other  securities. 

What  chance  has  Rathenau  of  getting  what  he  wants? 
An  excellent  chance,  we  think.  The  Wiesbaden  plan  is 
quite  the  soundest  plan  yet  evolved  in  connection  with  repa- 
rations. Britain  has  not  yet  approved  the  Wiesbaden  agree- 
ment between  France  and  Germany  (her  approval  is  neces- 
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sary  to  its  operation),  but  she  is  pretty  certain  to  approve 
the  Wiesbaden  idea  applied  impartially  in  favor  of  France, 
Britain,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 

But  the  moratorium?  Can  France's  consent  to  that  be 
obtained?  It  is  to  be  noted  that  France's  latest  budget 
omits  mention  of  German  gold  marks;  that  is  significant 
enough.  Evidently  France  is  not  counting  on  gold  marks 
for  the  present.  Then  why  not  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 
and  grant  the  moratorium  with  a  gesture  of  good  will? 
Such  concession  would  probably  insure  fulfillment  under  the 
Wiesbaden  arrangement  and  might  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  consequent  increase  of  trade  ("might  be,"  ob- 
serve; we  are  moving  very  cautiously). 

The  foreign  loan?  We  think  that  could  easily  be  negoti- 
ated provided  trustworthy  guarantees  of  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms  are  forthcoming.  An  ideal  loan  would 
be  one  equally  subscribed  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  with  security  unconnected  with  the  Stinnes 
or  similar  interests.  Such  a  loan  would  be  interpreted  as 
motived  by  a  desire  to  back  the  Wirth  Government,  and 
should  give  that  Government  much-needed  prestige  and 
confidence. 

Many  Frenchmen  urge  that  the  German  Government  could 
meet  the  situation  by  bringing  up  the  German  capitalists 
with  a  round  turn  and  compelling  repatriation  of  German 
capital  now  withdrawn  from  the  country.  Theoretically 
that  is  precisely  correct;  practically,  it  is  beyond  the  pres- 
ent power  of  the  wobbly  German  Government. 

There  is  to  be  in  December  another  financial  conference, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Reparations  Commission.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  conference  will  overhaul  the 
program  of  reparations  finance  and  will  adopt  a  program 
somewhat  as  follows:  (a)  a  reparations  moratorium  (in 
respect  of  cash  payments)  for  two  or  at  most  three  years; 
(b)  a  demand  for  drastic  financial  and  administrative  re- 
forms in  Germany:  progressive  deflation;  (c)  the  Wies- 
baden plan  to  be  applied  to  its  limits  of  practicability  and 
mutual  advantage;  (d)  an  international  loan  to  Germany 
on  the  very  best  security  available  and  on  guarantee  of 
financial  and  other  reforms. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  Germany  that  the  Allies  see 
no  reason  for  reducing  the  total  of  the  reparations  bill,  in 
view  especially  of  the  easement  afforded  by  the  Wiesbaden 
plan;  that,  noting  German  natural  resources  to  be  little  im- 
paired and  German  capacity  of  production  greater  than 
ever,  the  Allies  ascribe  the  present  financial  plight  of  Ger- 
many mostly  to  Government  mismanagement  and  to  obstruc- 
tion and  sabotage  by  selfish  interests;  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernment will  have  the  sympathetic  backing  of  the  Allies  on 
condition  that  it  proceed  bravely  to  set  the  German  house 
in  order.. 

A  complicated  question — this  of  reparations  finance.  The 
outlook  seems  black  enough;  but  we  rather  expect  it  to 
•clear  remarkably  within  a  short  time. 

A  Number  of  Things 

ACCORDING  to  the  London  Times,  the  great  Powers 
are  considering  intervention  in  Portugal,  and  a 
mandate  has  ever  been  suggested.  A  later  report  denies 
the  above.  The  denial  is  probably  correct.  The  Portu- 
guese seem  to  be  temperamentally  unfit  for  "good  govern- 
ment," as  we  understand  the  expression.  But  why  de- 
prive the  Portuguese  "upper  classes"  of  their  chief  amuse- 
ment, which  is  changing  governments?  This  pastime  does 
little  harm  except  to  foreign  investments,  which  may  be 
withdrawn.  The  peasants,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
Portuguese  population,  are  probably  the  happiest  and  most 
amiable  people  in  the  world,  and  what  we  understand  by 
"good  government"  would  probably  quench  their  joy  of  life. 


IiitrniOiiouol 


Prince  Hirobito,  recently  declared  Regent  of  Japan 

This    pedantic   talk   about    "good    government"  wearies   us 
sometimes. 

Jk  ^  * 

At  last,  after  many  postponements,  the  conference 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  scheme  for  economic 
cooperation  of  the  states  formed  or  augmented  from  the 
shattered  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  was  convened  at 
Porto  Rose,  Italy.  It  finished  its  labors  on  November  25. 
Presumably  the  eighteen  recommendations  voted  by  the 
conference  will,  if  adopted,  level  the  silly  economic  bai'riers 
which  these  states  have  erected  against  one  another.  We 
should  like  to  know  whether  Hungary  participated;  the 
other  "Succession  States"  did. 


There  is  a  new  Transcaucasian  Republic  of  Nakhitchevan, 
a  Soviet  republic  affiliated  with  Moscow  and  formed  out  of 
the  old  Caucasus  Republic  of  Armenia.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  the  Sovietized  republics 
of  Transcaucasia,  but  in  vain.  Apparently  a  good  deal  of 
the  territories  of  Georgia  and  Caucasus  Armenia  has  been 
transferred  to  Nationalist  Turkey.  Caucasus  Armenia  (now 
the  Soviet  Republic  of  Erivan)  must  have  very  narrow 
limits. 

*     *     * 

By  imperial  rescript  Crown  Prince  Hirohito  has  been 
designated  Regent  of  Japan.  The  Emperor  has  long  been 
incapacitated  for  rule.  The  young  prince  is  handsome  (of 
a  striking  resemblance  to  his  illustrious  grandfather)  and 
is  said  to  be  intelligent,  amiable  and  of  liberal  and  pacific 
views.  He  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Europe  (the 
first  time  Japanese  royalty  ever  left  the  kingdom),  which 
should  pi'ove  of  immense  educational  value. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 
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New  Books  and  Old 


Books  of  the  Week 
A  Parody  Outline  of  History,  by 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart.  Doran. 
Admirable  burlesques,  showing- 
how  certain  American  writers 
would  have  described  the  events  of 
our  history. 

An  English  Anthology  of  Prose 
AND  Poetry,  compiled  and  ar- 
ranged by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 
Dutton. 
The  main  stream  of  English  lit- 
terature  through  six  centuries. 

The   Sense   of    Humor,   by   Max 
Eastman.     Scribner. 
A  study  of  why  we  laugh. 
Variations,    by    James    Huneker. 
Scribner. 
Essays  upon  the  three  arts. 
Harlequin    and    Columbine,    by 
Booth  Tarkington.    Doubleday. 
First  publication  in  book  form  of 
a  story  written  a  number  of  years 
ago. 


TWO  cats  recently  disturbed  the  mid- 
night calm  of  Don  Marquis,  when 
he  was  trying  to  compose  something  for 
his  column  in  The  Sun.  One  of  them, 
he  said,  was  not  an  earthly  cat  at  all, 
but  had  come  from  the  nether  pit  at 
midnight,  and  had  to  go  back  at  2  a.  m., 
and  knew  it,  and  determined  to  make  all 
the  trouble  he  could  while  he  was  on 
earth.  This  cat  engaged  in  a  duet  with 
a  common,  back-fence  cat,  imparting  to 
the  latter  the  secrets  of  his  prison- 
house.  Sang  the  earth-cat:  "Is  there 
no  hope,  pussy?"  And  the  hell-cat  re- 
plied: "None,  none;  all  is  woe,  woe, 
woe!" 

Now,  I  think  that  these  were  not  cats 
at  all.  They  were  modem  American 
novelists  of  the  passionately  youthful, 
pessimistic  school.  Theirs  was  what  the 
blurb  writers  call  "the  cry  of  American 
youth";  this  was  "looking  facts  in  the 
face";  this  was  seeing  life  clear  and 
seeing  it  whole;  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
And  it  is  this  little  fact  that  makes  so 
many  of  the  new  novels  almost  as  en- 
gaging as  a  night  with  a  body-snatcher. 
You  look  about  for  a  novel  as  a  Christ- 
mas gift,  something  about  American 
life,  you  think  will  do.  Ah,  here  is  the 
book — a  family  in  which  father  is  a 
swindler,  mother  a  shrew,  brother  an 
embezzler,  and  sister  a  lying  snob.  Or 
a  novel  about  marriage — and  you  read 
of  six  married  pairs,  twelve  people, 
v/hose  characters  vary  from  merely  de- 
testable down  to  loathsome.  Oh,  the 
V\^ar,  you  think,  and  a  tale  of  mingled 
devotion  and  sacrifice,  suffering  and 
honorable  deeds.  Here  we  have  the  very 
thing,  sir;  all  about  the  A.  E.  F.,  the 
private  soldiers  were  all  cowards,  the 
lieutenants  were  cannibals,  and  the  field 
officers  addicted  to  lycanthropy  in  its 
more  exaggerated  forms.  So  you  learn 
where  Senator  Watson  got  his  notion  of 
hanging  men  as  an  amusement  before 
breakfast  in  the  American  armv. 


American  and  English  fiction  is  suf- 
fering from  an  attack  of  measles  as  in 
the  days  of  "The  Castle  of  Otranto," 
the  school  of  haunted  dungeons,  of 
clanking  chains,  of  hollow  moans,  and 
gouts  of  blood.  So,  for  a  Christmas 
gift,  you  turn  away  from  fiction  en- 
tirely, and  choose  some  cheerful  book 
of  reminiscences — James  L.  Ford's 
"Forty-Odd  Years  in  the  Literai-y 
Shop,"  or  "Here,  There,  and  Every- 
where," by  Lord  Frederic  Hamilton.  Or 
you  try  the  essayists,  who  do  not  yet  feel 
it  a  duty  to  wear  a  thick  coating  of 
graveyard  mould.  There  is  "Sinbad  and 
His  Friends"  by  Strunsky,  or  Brooks's 
"Hints  to  Pilgrims,"  or  Max  Beer- 
bohm's  "And  Even  Now,"  or  Benchley's 
"Of  All  Things!"  or  Christopher  Mor- 
ky's  anthology  of  "Modern  Essays." 
There  are  merry  books  of  poems,  Guiter- 
man's  "Ballad  Maker's  Pack"  and  Don 
Marquis's  "Noah  an'  Jonah."  Or,  for 
the  more  elaborate  gift  books:  the  edi- 
tion, illustrated  in  color,  of  Beerbohm's 
"Happy  Hypocrite,"  Masefield's  "Rey- 
nard the  Fox,"  also  pictured  in  color, 
Matz's  "The  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Pick- 
v/ick,"  Ralph  Paine's  Lost  Ships  and 
Lonely  Seas,"  the  Arthur  Rackham  edi- 
tion of  Milton's  "Comus,"  Howard  Pyle's 
"Book  of  Pirates,"  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke's  "The  Sport  of  Our  Ancestors," 
or  A.  Edward  Newton's  second  volume 
of  a  book-collector's  papers,  called  "A 
Magnificent  Farce." 

"The  Sunny  Side"  (Methuen),  by  A. 
A.  Milne,  is  still  an  English  publica- 
tion, but  it  will  surely  be  published  here 
soon.  It  has  many  of  his  best  sketches 
in  prose  and  verse,  including  his  con- 
tributions to  Punch  during  the  War. 
No  second-lieutenant  who  ever  read  it 
can  have  forgotten  "One  Star."  These 
stanzas,  about  an  English  summer, 
must  be  quoted: 

A   SOXG   FOR   THE   SUMMER 

Is  it  rainbig?     Never  mind — 

Think  how  much  the  birdies  love  it  I 
See  them  in  their  dozens  drawn. 
Dancing  to   the  croquet  lawn — 
Could  our  little  friends  have  dined 
If  there'd  been  no  worms  above  it? 

Is  it  murky?     What  of  that. 

If  the  Owls  are  fairly  perky? 
•Just  imagine  you  were  one — 
Wouldn't  you  detest  the  sun? 
I'm  pretending  I'm  a  Bat. 

And  I  know  I  like  it  murky. 

Is  it  chillij?     After  all.  , 

We  must  not  forget  the  Poodle. 

If  the  days  were  really  hot. 

Could  he  wear  one  woolly  spot? 

Could  he  even  keep  his  shawl? 

No,  he'd  shave  the  w'hole  caboodle. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  "A  Parody  Outline 
of  History"  (Doran),  parodies  the 
style  of  a  few  writers — James  Branch 
Cabell  is  so  well  hit  off,  for  instance, 
that  the  chapter  about  Columbus  reads 
like  pages  from  "Jurgen."  Ring  Lard- 
ner  is  also  closely  imitated.  But  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion  in  the  manner  of 
Thornton  Burgess,  and  the  love  passage 
in  the  life  of  General  Grant  as  Harold 
Bell  Wright  would  do  it — these  are  bur- 
lesques rather  than  parodies.  Not  less 
but   more   amusing   are   they   for   that 


reason.  (I  don't  believe  Mr.'  Stewai't 
ever  read  a  book  by  Harold  Bell  Wright 
in  his  life.  He  burlesques  the  notion  of 
Mr.  Wright  which  is  held  by  the  aver- 
age sophisticated  reader.)  Altogether 
a  capital  book,  and  hundreds  of  house- 
holds are  going  to  chuckle  over  it  for 
months  to  come. 

It  is  when  Hendrik  Van  Loon's  "The 
Story  of  Mankind"  (Boni  &  Liveright) 
is  most  informal  and  simple  that  it  is 
at  its  best.  I  am  told  that  children  take 
readily  to  the  bold  and  poster-like  effect 
of  the  pictures — especially  the  colored 
ores.  Some  of  the  smaller  sketches  are 
a  bit  hasty:  the  burning  of  John  Huss 
looks  like  a  rather  ragged  bunch  of  en- 
dive. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Van  Loon  is  sincere  and  effective  when 
he  is  describing  the  state  of  mind  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  his  fine  passage 
about  Napoleon.  I  think  he  is  much 
more  honest  than  H.  G.  Wells  on  a  sub- 
ject like  Napoleon — not  that  he  ap- 
proves of  conquerors  and  bloodshed  a 
bit  more.  But  after  condemning  him, 
he  admits,  in  a  singularly  taking  pas- 
sage, the  fascination  he  exerted  and  still 
exerts  over  men.  The  book  is  worth  al- 
most all  the  praise  that  it  will  receive. 

From  Logan  Pearsall  Smith's  "More 
Trivia"  (Harcourt,  Brace)  let  us  look 
at  a  little  fable  (recalling  Stevenson's 
"Four  Reformers")  which  Mr.  Smith 
calls 

IONS 

"Self-determination."  one  of  them  in- 
sisted. 

"Arbitration  I"  cried  another. 

"Co-operation?"  suggested  the  mildest 
of   the   party. 

"Confiscation  I"  answered  an  uncom- 
promising female. 

I,  too,  became  slightly  intoxicated  by 
the  sound  of  these  vocables.  And  were 
they  not  the  cure  for  all  our  ills? 

"Inoculation  I"  I  chimed  in.  "Transub- 
stantiation,  Alliteration.  Inundation,  Flag- 
ellation, and  Afforestation  I" 

There  is  more  research  into  strange 
sources,  more  curious  information,  more 
odd  and  amusing  pictures  and  heathen 
lore  in  William  Radcliffe's  "Fishing 
from  the  Earliest  Times"  (Dutton) 
than  in  any  book  I  have  seen  on  the 
subject.  It  is  a  volume  of  nearly  five 
hundred  pages;  you  reach  page  349  to 
find  that  you  have  only  arrived  at  As- 
syria !  Here,  by  the  way,  is  an  amusing 
foot-note  to  rebuke  those  scholars  and 
writers  about  folk-lore  who  are  hipped 
on  a  certain  topic:  "Furlong's  obsession 
detects  in  every  representation,  Indian 
or  Irish,  Assyrian  or  Australian,  some 
emblem  of  fecundity.  .  .  .  We  are 
reminded  of  the  quatrain : 

'Diodorus  Sicuhis 
Made  himself  ridiculous 
By  insisting  that  thimbles 
Were  all  phallic  symbols  !'  " 
You  may  read  in  Mr.  Radcliffe's  work 
that    the    charge    against    Plutarch    of 
"contemning"    fish    is   false;    you   may 
read  of  "infatuation  for  fish";  of  "wild 
theories  as  to  the  propagation  of  eels"; 
of  the  nine  fish  most  highly  prized;  and 
cf  fishing  with  the  hair  of  the  dead. 
Edmund  Lesteh?  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

DefJating  H.  G.  Wells 

My  Dear  Wells.  Being  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters Addressed  by  Hriiry  Arthur 
Jones  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  Upon  Bol- 
shevism, Collectivism,  International- 
ism, and  the  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 

THE  exposure  of  charlatanism  is  no 
new  task  for  literature.  It  has 
rarely  been  accomplished  with  greater 
g'usto,  dexterity,  and  fairness  than 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  brings  to  the 
demolition  of  "My  Dear  Wells."  A 
well-stuffed  prophet  has  seldom  been 
more  delicately,  thoroughly,  and  merci- 
lessly punctured  and  shaken.  Mr. 
Jones  has  not  let  a  shred  of  sawdust 
escape  him.  The  Wellsian  skin  flaps 
entirely  empty  in  the  wind. 

There  is  exhilaration  in  following  the 
process  of  deflation.  Although  Mr. 
Wells  declined  to  be  drawn  into  direct 
controversy  (very  wisely),  Mr.  Jones's 
art  supplies  the  figment  of  a  debate. 
He  speaks  both  for  and  against  Mr. 
Wells,  and  plays  both  parts  fairly. 
The  comedian  naturally  delights  in  the 
shifts  of  the  charlatan.  Mr.  Wells's 
adventures  in  innuendo,  evasion,  and 
self-contradiction  are  followed  with  an 
always  joyous  severity.  Without  sacri- 
ficing seriousness,  for  the  issues  of  this 
fight  are  grimly  vital,  the  author  keeps 
in  the  vein  of  comedy.  He  loves  his 
victim  for  being  so  inexhaustibly  pre- 
posterous. Mr.  Wells  is  quite  capable 
of  saying  within  a  page  that  Bolshevism 
is  so  feeble  an  experiment  that  no 
generous  person  would  oppose  it;  and, 
again,  so  formidable  a  menace  to 
Europe  that  mere  prudence  requires 
that  Lenin  be  propitiated.  Within  six 
months  he  describes  Lenin  as  despicable 
(and  wishes  him  killed)  and  as  the 
first  intelligence  in  Europe. 

What  is  interesting  to  the  reviewer 
is  less  the  twists  and  turns  of  Mr. 
Wells's  eager  but  irresponsible  men- 
tality than  the  fact  that  such  a  mind 
has  attained  international  influence  and 
authority.  No  unprejudiced  reader  of 
Mr.  Jones's  book  will  ever  again  attach 
aiiy  importance  to  Mr.  Wells's  political 
thinking,  but  unprejudiced  readers  are 
few,  and  Mr.  Wells  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  practice  not  without  following 
and  applause  the  gay  science  of  char- 
latanry. To  "think  for  half  of  Europe" 
it  is  apparently  only  necessary  to  be 
mercurial,  to  attack  present  conditions 
picturesquely,  and  to  assert  that  you 
have  a  remedy.  To  be  great  in  England 
it  is  enough  to  insist  that  the  English 
are  muddled,  the  implication  being  that 
you  yourself  are  not.  Being  little  at- 
tached to  ideas,  the  English  rather  like 
to  be  told  they  are  muddled,  while  they 
look  at  the  person  who  vigorously  in- 
sists he  has  ideas  with  the  distant  awe 
with  which  they  regard  some  great 
killer  of  exotic  game.  Thus  Mr.  Wells, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  remarkable 
literary  gift,  has  become  great  as  a 
social  thinker.  Such  an  analysis  of  his 
ideas    as    Mr.   Jones    has   made    shows 


first  that  they  are  surprisingly  few, 
next  that  they  are  mostly  negative,  and 
finally  that  they  are  largely  confused 
and  inconsistent.  Thereby  Mr.  Jones 
also  achieves  just  renown  as  hunter  of 
big  game,  but  not  exotic — for  the  char- 
latan is  ever  with  us. 

For  so  brilliant  an  analysis  of  the 
weakness  of  collectivist  thinking,  and 
for  so  stalwart  a  defence  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, which  with  all  its  faults  looks  too 
good  for  the  scrap-heap,  Mr.  Jones  de- 
serves the  widest  reading  and  lasting 
gratitude. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

High  Comedy  and  High 
Romance 

The  Tokkent  :  {Entrc.  Naranjos).  By  Vi- 
cente Blasco  Ibafiez.  Translated 
from  the  Spanish  by  Isaac  Goldberg 
and  Arthur  Livingston.  New  York : 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 

The  Great  Way:  A  Story  of  the  Joijful, 
the  Sorrowful,  the  Glorious.  By  Hor- 
ace Fish.  New  York  :  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley. 

THE  publisher,  though  not  inappreci- 
ative  of  the  merit  of  "The  Tor- 
rent," says  nothing  of  its  chronology. 
In  scope  and  substance  it  more  than 
resembles  "Woman  Triumphant"  than 
any  other  of  the  novels  of  Blasco  Ibanez 
thus  far  put  before  the  English  reader. 
We  might  even  take  it  to  be  a  further 
study  of  woman  triumphant,  even  of 
the  victory  of  the  marriage  bond,  if  the 
character  of  the  lover  and  husband  did 
not  reveal  it  as  still  more  clearly  a 
study  of  man  decadent.  There  is  a  clear 
parallel  between  the  two  (speaking 
crudely)  adventuress  figures.  But  the 
v/oman  of  "The  Torrent"  is  not  of  the 
crude  serene  type.  She  is  the  really  domi- 
nant figure  in  the  story.  She  has  a  heart 
as  well  as  a  temperament.  She  lives  reck- 
lessly, because  affection  has  betrayed 
her  and  love  has  been  torn  from  her  by 
fate.  The  desire  for  the  reality  of  love 
so  drives  her  that  she  is  ready  to  give 
all  for  even  its  shadow — or  to  fling  her- 
self away  in  mockery  of  its  mockery. 
She  becomes  one  of  the  great  singers  of 
the  world  and  one  of  its  great  courte- 
sans in  the  least  sordid  and  most  mag- 
nificent meaning  of  the  word.  Her  sin 
is  not  mere  brutishness;  and  twice,  at 
least,  she  touches  the  hem  of  the  gar- 
ment of  true  love.  Or  it  may  be  more 
within  the  mood  of  the  story  to  say 
that  she  twice  approaches  the  noble  sur- 
render of  a  grand  passion.  Death  wan- 
tonly robs  her  of  the  first  object  of  her 
devotion,  a  Russian  aristocrat.  There- 
after she  wreaks  herself  upon  her  art, 
and  mockingly  adorns  herself  with  the 
tinsel  of  amorous  intrigue. 

At  last,  weary  of  plaudits  and  heart- 
sick of  the  meaningless  travesty  of  pas- 
sion, she  returns  for  rest  to  the  little 
Spanish  village  of  her  birth.  There 
fame  and  ill-fame  follow  her,  and  she 
finds  herself  more  scorned  for  her  wan- 
tonness than  admired  for  her  genius. 
But  there  she  finds  or  is  found  by  the 
simple  youth  to  whom,  mysteriously, 
v/hat  is  simplest  and  best  in  herself 
goes  out.     He  is  cuickly  in  love  with 


her,  but  it  is  only  after  much  mockery 
of  herself  and  him  that  she  succumbs. 
He  happens  to  be  poltroon  as  well  as 
fool.  He  is  the  feeble  and  polite  son  of 
hardy  and  unscrupulous  fathers,  un- 
worthy of  the  superb  woman,  the  mag- 
nificent artist,  who  now  stoops  to  him. 
He  shrinks  from  her  and  goes  his  pusil- 
lanimous way,  hopelessly  damned  and 
done  for  by  his  own  insignificance, 
though  cosseted  by  his  world  as  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  and  prominent  states- 
man and  so  on.  The  brilliant  Leonora, 
revisiting  his  small  scene  after  many 
years,  laughs  at  his  sentimental  fum- 
blings  after  the  past.  "You  are  a  corpse 
in  my  eyes,  Raphael,"  she  remarks 
lightly;  and  they  are  her  last  words  to 
him:  "His  future  was  to  grow  a  fatter 
and  fatter  paunch  under  the  frock  coat 
of  a  'personage.' "  It  is  clear  that  in 
the  feckless  and  pretentious  Raphael, 
Ibafiez  is  satirizing  not  only  an  indi- 
vidual but  a  racial  type  and  tendency. 

"The  Great  Way"  is  a  novel  of  re- 
markable virtuosity.  It  has  been,  we 
are  told,  eight  years  in  the  making.  The 
author  is  a  native  New  Yorker,  still  in 
Viis  middle  thirties.  The  New  York  Sun 
was  his  university,  a  sojourn  in  Spain 
supplied  his  postgraduate  courses.  He 
came  back  to  America  with  material 
which  he  has  been  successful  in  render- 
ing to  the  public  in  popular  terms;  be- 
ing, as  Mr.  Kenneiley  remarks  some- 
what quaintly,  "blest,  as  Irving  was  not, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of 
the  American  short  story."  What  a 
pity  the  author  of  "The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow"  and  "Tales  of  the  Al- 
hambra"  was  born  too  soon  to  learn 
how  to  write  from  "O.  Henry"!  How- 
ever, "The  Great  Way"  is  not  a  short 
story,  and  the  American  magazine  has 
not  laid  its  hand  too  heavily  upon  its 
style.  It  has  often  a  fresh  and  rich 
allusiveness  which  helps  us  be  patient 
with  an  accompanying  exuberance  not 
always  far  short  of  the  highflown  and 
fantastic. 

Here,  as  in  the  Ibanez  story,  the  hero- 
ine or  main  figure  is  a  beautiful  Span- 
ish singer.  She  also  has  very  early  lost 
her  innocence,  being  poor  and  pretty, 
and  unprotected  either  by  parents  or 
by  an  instinctive  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  At  our  first  sight  of  her  she  is 
resting  her  voice  and'her  tambourine  in 
Cadiz,  as  mistress  to  a  good  enough 
young  coal-heaver.  He  cannot  provide 
many  comforts,  and  she  can,  by  an  al- 
ready familiar  way  which  she  keeps 
hidden  from  him  through  policy  rather 
t?ian  shame.  Then  comes  the  high  light 
into  her  life,  her  beacon  on  "the  Great 
Way,"  in  the  person  of  a  chance  young 
Englishman  who  displaces  the  coal- 
heaver  for  a  few  days,  and  then  disap- 
pears (reluctantly)  in  the  direction  of 
an  advantageous  marriage.  The  girl 
Dulce  has  conceived  for  him  a  grand 
passion  which  is  also  a  true  love.  By 
her  sudden  loss  of  him  her  wanton 
youth  is  slain;  from  henceforth  she 
lives  only  to  be  worthy  of  the  lover  to 
whom,  against  all  probabilities,  she 
hopes  some  time  to  be  reunited.  For 
his  sake  she  is  chaste,  for  his  sake  she 
sets  forth  upon  her  toilsome  path  to 
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glory  as  a  public  singer.  And  at  the 
very  height  of  glory  she  finds  that  her 
hopes  are  a  mockery  and  that  only  self- 
destruction  or  renunciation  lies  before 
her.  She  chooses  the  first,  but  fate  and 
her  lover  intervene. 

The  story  is  highly  romantic,  and, 
from  a  Latin  point  of  view,  sentimental. 
One  has  a  suspicion  that  this  may  be  a 
nice  American  girl  (not  of  the  newest 
generation)  concealed  in  the  raiment 
and  flesh  of  a  Spanish  singer.  Dulce 
and  her  American  Jose  part  in  the  end 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  husband 
of  one  who  has  been  a  very  dear  friend 
to  her ! 

H.   W.  BOYNTON 

Notes 

<<rnHE  rise  of  Islam  is  perhaps  the 
-I-  most  amazing  event  in  human 
history,"  says  Lothrop  Stoddard  in  his 
new  book  "The  New  World  of  Islam" 
(Scribner),  in  which  he  rather  appre- 
hensively calls  our  attention  to  events 
occurring  in  Mohammedan  lands.  He 
aptly  describes  Mohammedanism,  show- 
ing how  it  started  about  650  A.  D.  from 
a  comparatively  insignificant  nucleus, 
reaching  its  climax  in  1000  A.  D.,  when 
it  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  then 
known  world,  after  which  it  rapidly  de- 
clined until  today  it  is  at  a  crucial  point 
in  its  history. 

As  with  all  great  religious  move- 
ments, the  crucial  test  comes  when  they 
have  expanded  to  the  point  where  their 
leaders  differently  interpret  their  fun- 
damental laws.  To  the  West,  except 
to  students,  Islam  has  always  presented 
a  picture  of  the  homogeneous  mind  en- 
tirely in  harmony  as  to  religion  and 
religious  leadership.  Stoddard's  book 
brings  the  realization  that  Islam  is  a 
house  not  only  divided  against  itself  on 
religious  issues,  but  that  its  leaders 
have  also  attempted  to  combine  with 
these  many  of  the  issues  causing  tur- 
moil and  unrest  in  the  Western  World 
today,  such  as  Nationalism,  Socialism 
and  Bolshevism.  The  effect  of  attempt- 
ing to  foist  these  theories  on  a  people 
which  has  not  gone  through  the  indus- 
trial revolution  of  the  Western  World 
is  difficult  to  foretell.  It  is  certain 
that  the  best  policy  is  for  the  West  to 
guide  the  East  by  the  education  of  its 
leaders  to  avoid  the  mistakes  and  pit- 
falls which  have  caused  so  much 
trouble  in  the  development  of  our  in- 
dustrial and   economic  history. 

Lothrop  Stoddard's  fear  that  the 
World  of  Islam  may  a<j:ain  combine  in 
a  movement  of  the  East  against  the 
West  is  open  to  doubt.  The  success  of 
any  such  movement,  as  this  last  war 
has  shown,  will  be  largely  dependent 
on  their  relative  industrial  develop- 
ment. Progressing  as  at  present,  the 
West  will  probably  continue  to  main- 
tain its  leadership,  unless,  of  course,  its 
people  are  afflicted  with  some  devastat- 
ing movement  such  as  Bolshevism  in 
Russia  today. 

The  book  is  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  situation  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East.  It  both  arouses  and  satisfies  in- 
terest in  those  regions.  J 


Holiday  Books 


Handsome  Books  for 
Gifts 

COMUS,  by  John  Milton.     Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Rackham.     Doubleday. 
With  exquisite  pictures  in  color. 

Howard  Pyle's  Book  of  Pirates.  Har- 
per. 
A  fine  gift  for  a  man  or  boy — or  a 

girl   or   a   woman.      Pictures   and  text 

admirable. 


Howard  Pyles  "Book  of  Pirates."  Harper 

Reynard  the  Fox,  by  John  Masefield. 
H'ustrated  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white.    Macmillan. 
A    beautiful    edition    of   a   narrative 

poem   enjoyed  by  those  who  hunt  and 

those  who  do  not. 

Fishing    from    the    Earliest    Times, 
by  William  Radcliffe.     Dutton. 
Exhaustive  early  history  of  angling, 

with  illustrations  of  unusual  interest. 

The  Happy  Hypocrite,  by  Max  Beer- 
bohm.     Lane. 
With     appropriate     illustrations     in 

color  by  George  Sheringham. 

The  Restless  Age,  by  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  with  cartoons  by  the  au- 
thor.    Bobbs,  Merrill. 

The  New  Intb:rnational  Encyclo- 
paedia.   Dodd,  Mead. 

A  History  of  the  Adirondacks,  by 
Alfred  L.  Donaldson.  Two  volumes. 
Century. 

The  Scottish  Chiefs,  by  Jane  Porter. 
Illustrations  in  color  by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 
Scribner. 

The    publishers'     holiday    book,     de- 
signed especially  for  children. 

A  Magnificent  Farce  and  Other  Di- 
versions OF  A  Book  Collector,  by 
A.  Edward  Newton.  Atlantic  Month- 
ly Press. 

Seeing  the  Sunny  South,  by  John  T. 
Faris.     Lippincott. 
A  guide  for  motorists  and  others. 

The   Land   of   Haunted   Castles,   by 
Robert  J.  Casey.     Century. 
About  Luxemburg. 

The    Street    of    Faces,    by    Charles 
Vince.     Dutton. 
Chapters    about    London,    delicately 

illustrated    with    pencil    drawings    by 

.  D.  M.  Harvey. 


The  King  of  Ireland's  Son,  by  Pa- 
draic  Colum.     Macmillan. 
Legends,  illustrated  in  color  by  Willy 

Pogany. 

Twenty-four    Portraits,    by   William 
Rothenstein.     Harcourt,  Brace. 
Drawings   of   literary   men,    English 

and    other,   with   brief    descriptions   in 

the  text. 

Towns  of  New  England  and  Old 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Edited  by  Allen  Forbes.     Putnam. 

The  Sport  of  Our  Ancestors,  edited 
by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke.     Dut- 
ton. 
Fox  hunting  in  colored  pictures  and 

in  selections  from  various  novelists  and 

poets. 

Historic  Houses  of  South  Carolina, 
by  Harriette.  K.  Leiding.  Lippin- 
cott. 

The  Book-Hunter  at  Home,  by  P.  B. 
M.  Allan.     Putnam. 

Something  Amusing 

Sinbad  and  His  Friends,  by  Simeon 

Strunsky.     Holt. 

Americans    in     Turkish    fancy    cos- 
tume. 
Plum  Pudding,  by  Christopher  Morley. 

Doubleday. 

By  an  author  who  still  approves  of 
the    Christmas    spirit.      Good    looking 
book  for  a  gift. 
If  I  May,  by  A.  A.  Milne.    Dutton. 

Essays  in  humor. 
Hints    to    Pilgrims,    by    Charles    S. 

Brooks.     Yale  University  Press. 

With  an  agreeable  and  never  heavy 
flavor  of  learning. 
And    Even    Now,   by   Max   Beerbohm. 

Dutton. 

The  double-distilled  essence  of  wit. 
The  Cruise  of  the  Kawa,  by  "Walter 

E.  Traprock."     Putnam. 

A  band  of  humorists  discover  the 
South  Seas— near  Forty-second  street. 
Turns  About  Town,  by  Robert  Cortes 

Holliday.     Doran. 

Pleasant  essays  about  New  York  and 
other  cities. 
More  Trivia,  by  Logan  Pearsall  Smith. 

Harcourt,  Brace. 

Extended  epigrams. 
Ptomaine   Street,   by   Carolyn   Wells. 

Lippincott. 

Parody  of  the  popular  novel. 


'The  Restless  Age."   By  John  T.  McCutch- 
eon.     Bobbs-Merrill 
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Of  All  Things!  by  Robert  Benchley. 

Holt. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  book  of 
pi-ose  this  season.  Good  for  reading 
aloud. 


Sketch  by  Joseph  Pennell.    From  "A  Mag- 
nificent Farce."  By  A.  E.  Newton,  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press. 

A  Parody  Outline  of  History,  by  Don- 
ald Ogden  Stewart.    Doran. 
Parodies    of    a    number    of    modern 

writers. 

Seeing  Things  at  Night,  by  Heywood 
Broun.    Harcourt. 
Of  plays  and  people;  of  prudes  and 

prejudices. 

The  Crow's  Nest,  by  Clarence  Day,  Jr. 
Knopf. 
By     the     author     of    "This     Simian 

World." 

Novels 

Enter  Jerry,  by  Edwin  Meade  Robin- 
son.   Macmillan. 

Rich  Relatives,  by  Compton  Macken- 
zie.    Harper. 

Vera,  by  "Elizabeth."     Doubleday. 

Andivius  Hedulio,  by  Edward  Lucas 
White.     Dutton. 

Historical  novel  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

The  Briary  Bush,  by  Floyd  Dell. 
Knopf. 

The  Wolves  of  God,  by  Algernon 
Blackwood  and  Wilfred  Wilson.  Dut- 
ton. 

Mr.  Waddington  of  Wyck,  by  May  Sin- 
clair.    Macmillan. 

Coquette,  by  Frank  Swinnerton.  Doran. 

The  Charmed  Circle,  by  Edward  Al- 
den  Jewell.    Knopf. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Egg,  by  Sher- 
wood Anderson.     Huebsch. 

Harlequin  and  Columbine,  by  Booth 
Tarkington.     Doubleday. 

The  Old  Tobacco   Shop,  by  William 
Bowen.     Macmillan. 
For  older  children  and  for  adults  as 

■well. 

Messer  Marco  Polo,  by  Donn  Byrne. 
Century. 

If  Winter  Comes,  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutch- 
inson.   Little,  Brown. 
The  novel  that  everybody  is  reading. 


"The   Old  Tobacco  Shop."     By   William 
Bowen.     Macmillan 

Success,   by   Samuel   Hopkins   Adams. 

Houghton  Mifflin. 
The    Willing    Horse,    by    Ian    Hay. 

Houghton  Mifflin. 
The  Hermit  of  Turkey  Hollow,  by 

Arthur  Train.    Scribner. 

Strange  Countries  for 
to  See 

Mysterious  Japan,  by  Julian  Street. 
Doubleday. 

Fairy  Lands  of  the  South  Seas,  by 
James  Norman  Hall  and  Charles  Ber- 
nard Nordhoff.    Harper. 

Kipling's  Sussex,  by  R.  Thurston  Hop- 
kins.   Appletbn. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Dream   Ship,  by 
Ralph  Stock.    Doubleday. 
A  voyage  among  the  islands  of  the 

Atlantic,  thence  via  the  Panama  Canal 

to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Working  North  from  Patagonia,  by 
Harry  Franck.    Century  . 
An   American   traveller   earning  his 

passage   from  the   Argentine,   through 

Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela. 

Roving  East  and  Roving  West,  by  E. 
V.  Lucas.     Doran. 
India,  Japan,  and  America. 

Rambles  Around  Old  Boston,  by  Ed- 
win^M.  Bacon.    Little,  Brown. 
Still  strange  to  many  of  us. 

Personages  and  Personal- 
ities 

Fifty  Years  a  Journalist,  by  Mel- 
ville E.  Stone.    Doubleday. 

It  was  a  dull  day  when   Mr.   Stone 
didn't  get  a  cable  message  from  an  em- 
peror— but  he  never  let  the  fact  spoil 
him. 
Forty-Odd    Yb:aps    in    the    Literary 

Shop,  by  James  L.  Ford.     Dutton. 

A  merry  book  of  recollections ;  a  treat 
for  anybody,  but  especially  for  old  New 
Yorkers. 
The  Glass  of  Fashion,  by  the  author 

of  "The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street." 

Putnam. 

English  social  leaders  in  the  pillory. 
Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries, 

by  Lyman  Abbott.    Doubleday. 

About  clergymen  and  poets  and  also 
about  showmen  and  actors. 
The  Big  Four,  and   Others   of  the 


Peace  Conference,  by  Robert  Lan- 
sing.    Houghton  Mifflin. 

Mayfair  and  Montmartre,  by  Ralph 
Nevill.    Dutton. 
London  and  Paris  in  Victorian  days. 

In  One  Man's  Life,  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine.     Harper. 
Life  of  Theodore  N.  Vail. 

Queen  Victorla,  by  Lytton   Strachey. 
Harcourt. 
Probably  the  best  biography  of  the 

year. 

The  Mirrors  of  Washington.      Put- 
nam. 

Our  statesmen — through  a  diminish- 
ing glass. 

Selected  Letters  of  Friedrich  Nietz- 
sche.    Doubleday. 
He  did  not — it  seems — start  the  War. 

The    Ex-Kaiser    in    Exile,    by    Lady 
Norah  Bentinck.    Doran. 
But  he  did. 

Here,    There,    and    Everywhere,    by 
Lord  Frederic  Hamilton.     Doran. 
Sprightly  recollections  of  India  and 

elsewhere. 


"Plum  Pudding."     By  Christopher  Morley, 
Doubleday,   Page   &   Co. 

The  Book  of  Jack  London,  by  Char- 
mian   London.     Two  volumes.     Cen- 
tury. 
History  of  an  adventurous  life. 

Roosevelt,  the  Happy  Warrior,  by 
Bradley  Oilman.    Little,  Brown. 

Queen  Alexandra,  by  W.  R.  H.  Trow- 
bridge.    Appleton. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Hig- 
ginson,  by  Bliss  Perry.  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press. 

From  Private  to  Field  Marshal,  by 
Sir  William  Robertson.  Houghton 
Mifflin. 

V/ashington  Close-Ups,  by  Edward  G. 
Lowry.     Houghton  Mifflin. 
Epigrammatic     characterizations     of 

public  men. 

Roosevelt  in  the  Bad  Lands,  by  Her- 
mann Hagedorn.     Houghton  Mifflin. 
His    tenderfoot    days,   when    he   was 

known  in  the  Dakota  papers  as  "Hon. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  New  York  poli- 
tician." 

My    Dear   Wells,    by    Henry    Arthur 
Jones.     Dutton. 
H.  G.  Wells  discussed  by  one  of  his 

own    countrymen — to    whom    he    is    a 

prophet  without  honor. 

While  I   Remember,  by   Stephen   Mc- 
Kenna.    Doran. 
The    memoirs    of    a    man    of   thirty, 

wisely  written  before  he  is  put  on  the 

shelf  for  old  age — at  thirty-five. 

Memories  and  Notes  of  Persons  and 
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The  Friendly  Arctic 

By  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson 
111.  $6.00 

"This  book  becomes  immediately  a  milestone  in  the  advance  movement  of  knowl- 
edge and  science.  ...  By  the  use  of  the  word  'friendly,'  Stefansson  means 
that  the  north  polar  region  is  itself  friendly  and  hospitable  to  man — that  it  is, 
contrary  to  all  preconceived  ideas,  not  a  barren,  desolate  and  forbidding  vast- 
ness,  full  of  perils  of  death  by  star\-ation,  or  f-rom  cold  too  intense  for  human 
endurance.  .  .  .  That  was  the  theory  on  which  Stefansson  based  the  whole 
of  his  plans  for  his  epoch-making  enterprise,  and  it  was  the  soundness  of  his 
thinking  that  ended  in  triumph." — Austin  Hay  in  The  N.  Y.  Times. 

The  Tower  of  ObUvion 

A  New  Novel  by  Oliver  Onions 
$1.75 

.A.  man  who  grows  young  instead  of  old,  a  man  with  an  amazing  love-history, 
whose  story  includes  dramatic  scenes  in  England  and  Belgium,  glimpses  of  high 
European  society,  and  studies  of  temperament,  passion  and  friendship  under 
these  abnormal  conditions. 


Maria   Ghapdelaine:    A 

Tale  of  the  Lake  St. 

John  Country 

By     Louis     Hemon,     Translated     bv 
W.   H.  Blake 

The  simple,  moving  storj'  of  a  French- 
Canadian  girl  and  the  deep,  mystic 
chords  that  allv  her  to  the  land  of  her 
birth.  '  $2.00 

A  History  of  California: 
The  Spanish  Period 

By  Charles  Edward  Chapman 

An  authentic,  popular  history  of  Span- 
ish California,  alive  with  interesting 
incidents  gleaned  from  13  years'  in- 
vestigations, ill.     $4.00 

The  Secret  Way 

By  Zona  Gale 

Poems  of  delicacy  and  sensitiveness 
expressing  the  deep,  secret  urge  of  the 
soul  toward  things  that  shall  not  pass. 

$1.50 

Indispensable  Information 
for  Infants:  or,  Easy  En- 
trance to  Education 

Compiled   by   Owen   Wister,   111.   with 
Charts  by  George  Howe 

\  book  of  humorous  verse  at  the  ex- 
pense of  past  and  present  statesmen 
and  literary  lights.  $1.00 


Beggars'  Gold 

By  Ernest  Poole 

"Mr.  Poole  has  revealed  both  his 
knowledge  of  the  life  about  him  and 
his  ability  to  give  it  romantic  force." 
—Boston  Transcript.  $2.00 

The  Cockpit 

By  Israel  Zangwill 

A  powerful  drama  of  international 
moment,  revealing  the  little  countries 
of  Europe  as  the  cockpit  in  which  is 
engendered  an  endless  series  of  hos- 
tilities. $1.60 

A  Quaker  Singer's 
Recollections 

By  David  Bispham 

A  new  edition  of  the  late  David  Bis- 
pham's  delightful  reminiscences  of 
musical  life  here  and  abroad. 

111.     S2.50 

Saturday  Papers:  Essays 

on  Literature  from  the 

Literary  Review 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post 

By  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  William  Rose 
Benet,  and  Amy  Loveman 

Spirited  essa}s,  embodying  a  philos- 
ophy of  good  writing  and  practicable 
art.  $1.00 


A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border 

By  Hamlin  Garland 
111.  $2.00 

"A  successful  sequel — that  difficult  thing — lias  been  accomplished.  Through 
evenness  of  tone,  the  two  books  readily  coalesce  into  one.  Each  is  a  "letter" 
indeed — long,  intimate,  and  written  with  a  manly  frankness  that  has  nothing  to 
conceal.  .  .  .  These  successive  chapters  make  a  romantic  novel  drawn  straight 
from  the  realities  and  exuding  actuality  from  every  pore." — Henry  B.  Fuller  in 
The  Freeman. 

At  All  Bookstores  or  From 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


From  "The  Charmed  Circle."     By  Edwara 
A.    Jewell.     Knopf 

Places,  by  Sidney  Colvin.     Scribner. 
Recollections,  chiefly  of  English  liter- 
ary men — Stevenson  and  others. 


Essays 


Variations,  by  James  Huneker.    Scrib- 
ner. 
Of  music,  art,  and  literature. 

Under  the  Maples,  by  John  Burroughs. 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

Camp-Fires  and  Guide-Posts,  by  Henry 
Van  Dyke.    Scribner. 

Modern   Essays,   selected   by   Christo- 
pher Morley.    Harcourt,  Brace. 
A     catholic     selection     from     living 

writers. 

The  Margin  of  Hesitation,  by  Frank 
Moore  Colby.     Dodd,  Mead. 
Life  and  Letters. 

History — Yesterday's  and 
Today's 

The  Story  of  Mankind,  by  Hendrik 
Van  Loon.    Boni  &  Liveright. 
An    original,   interesting,    and    novel 


64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


King    Edward.     From   "The   Scottish 
Chiefs."     Scribner 
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Tilt  /s  Trie  r/Vy 


^>lb   T/1II    IS 
Tte  Ci  ry 


"The  Story  of  Mankind."     Hendrik  van 
Loon.     Boni  &  Liveright 

book  for  young  and  old.     Excellent  gift. 
The  Folly  of   Nations,   by   Frederic 

Palmer.    Dodd,  Mead. 

The    author    is    against    war.      Who 
isn't? 
Paris  Days  and  London   Nights,  by 

Alice  and  Milton  Snyder.     Dutton. 

Letters  to  and  from  the  two  cities  in 
the  days  of  the  Great  War. 
More  That  Must  Be  Told,  by  Philip 

Gibbs.     Harper. 

Post- War  essays. 
Mr.  Punch's  History  of  Modern  Eng- 
land.   Stokes. 

The  first  two  of  a  four-volume  set. 

Pictures  are  the  main  feature.     An- 
other fine  gift. 
Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific,  by  Hector 

G.  Bywater.     Houghton  Mifflin. 
With  Beatty  in  the  North  Sea,  by 

Filson  Young.     Little,  Brown. 
'  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts, 

by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison.     Houghton 

Mifflin. 

Make  a  note  of  this  book.    There  are 
sea-breezes  in  it. 
Roosevelt  in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Edited   by    Ralph    Stout.      Houghton 

»      Mifflin. 
His  editorial  articles  on  the  War. 
The  Outline  of  History,   by   H.   G. 

I      Wells.     Macmillan. 
An  edition  in  one  volume  at  a  lower 
price. 


"TAe   Cathedrals   of   England   and   f^ales." 
By    T.    Francis    Biimpus.      Stokes 


Best  Christmas  Gift 


*4"  ^ 


foi 


Knowledge 
Seekers 


'm.fM 


This  is  the  season 
wrhen  the  gift-prob- 
lem must  be  care- 
fully studied  and  solved  by  selecting  something  really  worth- 
while; something  of  such  genuine  and  permanent  help  to  recipi- 
ents that  they  will  always  hold  the  giver  in  grateful  remembrance. 
Just  such  a  gift  is 


24 

VOLUMES 


'Bhe  New 


80.000 

ar  ticles 


International  Encyclopaedia 

Second  Edition  Recently  Completed. 

Revised,  Rewritten  and  Reset  from  A  to  Z. 

Size  of  Page  Enlarged;  Number  of  Volumes  Increased. 

Printed  Throughout  from  New  Plates. 

Editors:  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  Talcott  Williams,   LL.D./L.H.D.,  Litt.D. 

More  than  500  Contributors  and  Office  Editors. 

What  a  matchless  holiday  present  to  the  young  folks  of  high-school  age : 
to  those  who  are  about  to  enter  college ;  to  university  graduates  who  are 
beginning  business  or  engaging  in  professional  work;  to  anyone  who 
needs  help  along  the  up-hill  knowledge-road  which  all  must  tread  nowa- 
days in  order  to  reach 

The  Summit  of  Success 

To  gain  an  immediate  and  definite  idea  of  how  The  New  International  helps, 
we  simply  turn  to  any  subject  in  which  we  are  most  interested  and  regarding  which 
we  are  best  posted  and  note  the  neiv  facts  and  features  which  supplement  and  increase 
our  present  knowledge.  Or,  as  this  is  the  holiday  season,  turn  to  Volume  V,  page 
289,  and  read  what  is  said  about  "Christmas":  more  than  600  words  to  record  the 
facts  and  instil  "the  spirit  of  the  day."  The  New  International,  indeed,  treats 
Christmas  and  al!   other   subjects  in  a   way  to   make  the  work 


Most  Interesting  and  Instructive 


/  12-21 


To   become   clearly    convinced   of   this,    it   is   only   necessary   to   let   us   send  ^ 

our   80-page    Illustrated    Book    showing   Specimen    pages.    Plates   in    Color,  ^  ^         DODD' 

Maps,    Diagrams,    and    giving   a    very    definite    idea    of    how   The    New  /a®        MEAD  & 

International    helps    in    every    department    of    world-knowledge    and  >^a.  CO  .   Inc. 

Publishers 


along   every   line   of   endeavor. 

The  Coupon  Brings  the  Book 


•  Xr      449  Fonrth  Ave. 
y  CP  New  York  City 

Sending   it   places   you    under    no   obligation   and    we   will   also  y  -^         Send  me  full  In- 

inform  you   of  the   present   lozv   price   and   easy   terms  which  >    <v       formation     regarding 

will   enable   you   to   secure   the   work   as   a   personal   posses-  ^  A>       your  New  Intemation- 

sion   or  as   a   gift   to  someone  in   whose   welfare   you   are  ^jty      al    Encyclopaedia,     (Sec- 


interested. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

NEW^  YORK 


y  ^     ond    Edition)    with   details 

>r]ij?      of  the  present  special  price. 

/■    V     etc.,     with     Special     List     of 

^ /y       Prize-Questions   enabling   me    to 

</  o^     win   a   $1.2.5   volume   each   month. 


iBilMiMll 


ly 


Name 

Occupation 

r 

Bus.  Address 

Residence 

Town State 


'^'XlourMearest  florist  will  telluou  How  to 

For  Every  Occas'iori^WEDD/isrGs-CffR/STejvmGS^GiFTS 
Remember  the  Birthdays  of  your   Friends 
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The  Mirrors  of  Washington 

The  book  that  created  a  sensation  for  its  frank  disclosures  of  the 
most  intimate  sort  concerning  our  political  potentates  at  Washing- 
ton. "Should  be  read  bj-  all  hands  and  all  parties." — Chicago  Daily 
News.     Fourteen  portraits.     Fourteen  cartoons  by  Cesare.        $2.50 

The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street 

A  ruthless  summing  up  of  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  eminent  Brit- 
ish statesmen,  before,  during  and  after  the  war.  The  book  that 
made  "The  Gentleman  with  a  Duster"  famous  overnight.  Illus- 
trated. $2.50 

The  Glass  of  Fashion 

A  savage  attack  on  English  high  society  by  "The  Gentleman  with 
a  Duster."  The  author  charges  that  Margot  Asquith  and  Colonel 
Repington  are  leaders  of  a  set  that  exerts  a  deteriorating  influence 
on  British  morals  and  manners.  $2.50 

The  Cruise  of  the  Kawa 

By  WALTER  E.  TRAPROCK 

A  gorgeous  burlesque  on  South  Sea  Exploration.  Screamingly 
funny  illustrations  from  photographs.  F.  P.  A.  says  in  the  "Con- 
ning Tower"  :    "Undeniably  a  roaringly  comic  book."  $2.00 

The  Obstacle  Race 

By  ETHEL  M.   DELL 

Undoubtedly  the  best  book  of  a  fiction  writer  who  has  an  unbroken 
chain  of  fourteen  best  sellers  to  her  credit.    "Thrills  and  suspense 


in  this  novel." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


$2.00 


Erik  Dorn 

By  BEN  HECHT 

The  most  sensational  novel  of  the  year.  John  \'.  A.  Weaver  says 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle:  "If  you  want  to  hear  the  most  powerful 
voice  of  the  present  generation — read  this  book."  $2.00 

Privilege 

By  MICHAEL  SADLEIR 

A  grim  and  searching  study  of  the  decadence  and  decay  of  an  old 
aristocratic  English  family.  "Michael  Sadleir  has  definitely  arrived 
with  this  big  book."— Charles  Hanson  Towne  in  N.  Y.  Herald. 

$2.00 


Eminent  Victorians 

By  LYTTON   STEACHEY 

Vivid  and  daring  biographies 
of  four  outstanding  figures  of 
the  Victorian  era,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  "Queen 
Victoria."  $3.50 

The  Elephant  God 

By    GORDON    CASSEKLY 

Fascinating  fiction  of  an  un- 
common sort.  Adventure  and 
romance  woven  around  a  King 
elephant,  worshiped  as  a  deitv 
in  India.  $1.90 


The  Romance  of  Russia 

By  ELIZABETH  and  FRERE  CHAMPNEY 

The  tragic,  often  magnificent, 
and  always  romantic  story  of 
Russia  from  Rurik  to  Bolshe- 
vik.    A  real  publishing  event. 

$5.00 

The  Mind  Healer 

By   RALPH   DITRAND 

Chuckles  and  thrills,  too,  in 
this  amusing  yarn  about  a 
young  bank  clerk  falsely  ac- 
cused of  a  serious  crime. 

$1.90 


At  All  Booksellers 


New  York 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


London 


Literature 


An  English  Anthology  of  Prose  and 
Poetry,  compiled  by  Henry  Newbolt. 
Button. 

A  fine  selection  with  certain  novelties 
of  arrangement  and  choice. 
Herman  Melville,  Mariner  and  Mys- 
tic, by  Raymond  M.  Weaver.    Doran. 
The  little  group  of  serious  thinkers 
are   taking   up    Melville — in    a    serious 
v/ay.    Hope  they  will  not  spoil  him. 
The  Inns  and  Ta\'erns  of  Pickv^ick, 
by  B.  W.  Matz.    Scribner. 
This    also    belongs    among    the    gift- 
books — try  it  on  a  Dickensian. 
The  Literature  of  Ecstasy,  by  Albert 
Mordell.     Boni  &  Liveright. 
Study  of  the  nature  of  poetry. 


.'^^ 


"1  lie  Komance   oj   Russia."     By  Elizabeth 
and    Frere    Champney.     Putnam 

The  Sense  of  Humor,  by  Max  East- 
man.   Scribner. 
The  psychology  of  laughter. 

The  Craft  of  Fiction,  by  Percy  Lub- 
bock,   Scribner. 


Outdoors 


Edge  of  the  Jungle,  by  William  Beebe. 

Holt. 
Oh,  Shoot!  by  Rex  Beach.    Harper. 

Confessions   of  an  "agitated   sports- 
man" after  big  game. 
A  Traveller  in  Little  Things,  by  W. 

H.  Hudson.     Button. 

Essays  about  nature. 
London   River,   by   H.   M.   Tomlinson. 

Knopf. 

Old  ships  and  sea-fogs  in  the  Thames. 
American    Football,    by    Charles    B. 

Baly.    Harper. 
Bogs,  Birds,  and  Others,  edited  by  H. 

J.  Massingham.    Button. 

Amusing  stories  about  wild  and  tame 
pets. 
Lost  Ships  and  Lonely  Seas,  by  Ralph 

B.  Paine.    Century. 

True  stories  of  the  ocean.  We  double- 
star  this  book. 

Poems  and  Plays 

A  BiSH  of  Apples,  by  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Hodder. 

Poems,  illustrated  in  color  by  Arthur 
Rackham. 
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'The  Edge  of  the  Jungle."     By  C.  W. 
Beebe.     Holt 


King  Cole,  by  John  Masefield.      Mac- 

millan. 

Poetry. 
Noah    an'    Jonah    an'    Cap'n    John 

Smith,  by  Don  Marquis.    Appleton. 

Poetry.     But  this  book  also  belongs 
Vf-^th  the  humorous  works ;  also  with  the 
books  desirable  for  gifts ;  also  anywhere 
else  that  a  jolly  good  book  belongs. 
Collected  Poems,  by  Edwin  Arlington 

Robinson.     Macmillan. 
A    Penny    Whistle,   by    Bert    Leston 

Taylor.    Knopf. 

Deft  verse. 
Second   April,   by   Edna   St.   Vincent 

Millay.     Kennerly. 

Poetry. 
The  Open  Sea,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

Macmillan. 

Poetry. 
Chimneysmoke,  by   Christopher   Mor- 

ley.    Doran. 

Poems.     Illustrated  by  Thomas   Fo- 
garty. 
A  Ballad  Maker's  Pack,  by  Arthur 

Guiterman.     Harper. 
DuLCY,    by    Connelley    and    Kauffman. 

Putnam. 

A  comedy. 
The    Whiteheaded    Boy,    by    Lennox 

Robinson.     Putnam. 

A  play  about  a   spoiled  child.     The 
author    compares    him    with    Ireland — 
and  the  Sinn  Fein  all  applaud ! 
Oliver   Cromwell,   a    Play,   by  John 

Drinkwater.     Houghton. 
Representative    One- Act    Plays    by 

British  and  Irish  Authors,  selected 

by  Barrett  H.  Clark.     Little,  Brown. 

Playwrights  represented  include  Pi- 
nero,  Jones,  Bennett,  Yeats,  and  Dun- 
sany. 


"Breezes."     By  Lucy  T.  Morse.    Houghton 
Mifflin 


''A  Cat  Does  Not  Rescue  Babies 
from  Drowning'' 

Consequently  neither  fiction  nor  history  tells  of  the 
heroic  exploits  of  cats  as  they  do  of  dogs.  Never- 
theless, Carl  Van  Vechten,  author  of  more  than  half 
a  dozen  books,  has  assembled  a  group  of  fascinat- 
ing cat  tales  in  one  book.  In  another  he  tells 
interestingly  "of  puss,  his  religion,  his  politics,  his 
ethics  and  his  manners  and  habits." 


The  other  books  listed  below  also  tell  interestingly 
of  cats  and  catdom. 


Lords  of  the  Housetops, 

13  Cat  Tales,  edited  hy  Carl  Van  Vechten. 

The  Tiger  in  the  House, 
B^  Carl  Van  Vechten. 

The  Cat,  A.  Repplier. 

Your  Cat  and  Your  Dog, 

R.  H.  Spalding,  D.  V.  M. 


$2.09 

$6.74 

$1.49 
$1.24 


^i^Mi^^^ 


HERALD  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 
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TO  OUR  FRIENDS 


YOU  know  what  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment and  stimulus  THE  INDEPEN- 
DENT AND  THE  WEEKLY 
REVIEW  has  given  you.  There 
must  be  any  number  of  friends  on  your 
Christmas  List  who  w^ould  derive  a  like 
enjoyment  from  its  pages.  It  means  a  great 
deal  to  us  to  have  many  such  friends  within 
our  circle — and  to  tempt  you  to  add  as  many 
as  possible,  w^e  make  a  special  Christmas 
rate  to  you,  as  follows:  Up  to  five  subscrip- 
tions, $3.50  each;  five  to  ten,  $3  each;  ten 
or  more,  $2.50  each.  Look  over  your 
'Christmas  List  now.  See  how^  many  on  it 
w^ould  be  delighted  to  receive  a  weekly 
visit  from  THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE 
WEEKLY  REVIEW  for  a  year.  Send  us 
their  names  and  addresses  with  your  cheque. 
To  each  one  w^e  will  send  a  Christmas  card, 
announcing  the  gift  and  the  name  of  the 
giver,  and  timed  to  reach  them  on  Christmas 
Morning. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  WEEKLY  REVIEW 
140   Nassau  Street.    New  York,   N.   Y. 


Tdllllllllllllllll 
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fVorks  of  the  Weslem  Electric  Company;  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Bell  System 

Economical  Equipment 


Forty  years  ago  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
organized  for  a  supply  of  the  ap- 
paratus which  it  foresaw  would  be 
required  in  the  development  of  its 
new  industry  —  telephone  service. 

The  telephone  in  some  countries 
is  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  but  in 
America  it  is  used  by  practically  all 
the  people.  This  universal  service 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  foresight 
in  engineering  and  manufacture. 

Switchboards  with  millions  of 
parts,  other  apparatus  of  highest  ef- 
ficiency, cmd  all  necessarily  of  com- 
plex and  intricate  design,  cables 
and  wires  cind  a  multitude  of  tech- 
nical devices  enable  our  country  to 
lead  the  world  in  telephone  service. 

All  this  telephone  equipment  is 


made  in  a  factory  which  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world  as  hav- 
ing the  largest  production  and  the 
highest  standards  of  workmanship 
and  efficiency. 

This  factory,  controlled  through 
stock  ownership  by  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Comt 
pany,  has  been  for  forty  years  the 
manufacturing  department  of  the 
Bell  System;  with  the  result  that 
the  associated  companies  secure 
equipment  of  the  highest  develop- 
ment, made  of  the  best  materials, 
produced  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  public,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  moderate  costs. 

Economy  in  the  Bell  System 
begins    with    the    manufacture    of 


equipment. 

"  Bell  System" 

AmericXn:  Telephone'and  Telegfts^  Cjo^mpany 
And  Associated   Companies; 

One   Policy,    One    System,    Universal   Service,   and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


From    East    to     West    the    Press    Praise 

Clifford  and  John's 

ALMANACK 

By  Clifford  Raymond 

Pictures  by  John  T.  McCutcheon 

"It  is  Ben  Franklin  brought  up  to  the  armis- 
tice and  later." — N.  Y.  Post.  "Not  better  than 
'Poor  Richard' — but  the  next  best  thing." — San 
Francisco   Bulletin. 

AH  Booksellers-$1.50 
ReUly  &  Lee       —       Publishers       —       Chicago 


Endion  Honey  Chocolates 

An  unsurpassed  candy  for  children  and 
honey  lovers.  Pure  honey  centers  chocolate 
coated.  A  valuable  food,  a  delicious  confec- 
tion. 


$1.00   per    pound    postpaid. 
Order  now  for  Christmas 


"ENDION  " 
NAPLES, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN     TOURS 

Popular  Routes;  Abundant  Sightseeing;  First  Class  Ho- 
tels; Skilled  Interpretation  of  European  Art,  History. 
Literature.  Music;  Travel  Schools  for  Intensive  Language 
Study.       * 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOTTRS 
65  E.  Franklin  Street  Boston    Mass 


"The    Forest    Beyond    the    If  oodlands." 
By  Mildred  Kennedy.     Knopf 

Children's  Books 

A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Children, 
edited  by  Montrose  J.  Moses.  Little, 
Brown. 

The  Quest  of  the  Western  World,  by 
Francis  Rolt-Wheeler.     Doran. 

Mary  in  New  Mexico,  by  Constance 
Johnson.     Macmillan. 

Babs  at  Home,  by  Alice  Ross  Colver. 
Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Boy  Hunters  in  Demb:rara,  by  George 
Inness  Hartley.     Century. 

Captain  Lucy  in  the  Home  Sector,  by 
Aline  Havard.  Penn  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

The  Tony  Sarg  Marionette  Book. 
Huebsch. 

The  Swedish  Fairy  Book,  edited  by 
Clara  Stroebe.     Stokes. 

Days  of  the  Discoverers,  by  L.  Lam- 
prey.    Stokes. 

Gray  Wolf  Stories;  Indian  Mystery 
Tales,  by  Bernard  Sexton.  Macmil- 
lan. 


"New  Plays  from  Old  Tales."     By  Leon 
d'Emo.     Macmillan 

Boys'  Home  Book  of  Science  and  Con- 
struction, by  Alfred  P.  Morgan. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Tales  of  True  Knights,  by  George 
Philip  Krapp.     Century. 

Prince  Jan  ;  St.  Bernard  ;  a  Story  of 
A  Dog,  by  Forrestine  C.  Hooker. 
Doubleday. 

The  Bottle  Imp,  by  Marion  Ames  Tag- 
gart.     Doran. 

Diantha's  Quest,  a  Tale  of  the  Argo- 
nauts OF  '49,  by  Emilie  Benson  Knipe. 
and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe.  Macmil- 
lan. 

The    Rainbow    String,    by    Algernon 
Tassin.     Macmillan. 
Fairy  tale. 
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The  Old  Mine's  Secret,  by  Edna  Tur- 

pin.    Macmillan. 
The  Boy  Scout's  Life  of  Lincoln,  by 

Ida  M.  Tarbell.  Macmillan. 
IMaezli;  a  Story  of  the  Swiss  Val- 
leys, by  Johanna  Spyri.  Lippincott. 
Foxy  Squirrel  in  the  Garden,  by 
Clara  Ingram  Judson.  Rand  Mc- 
Nally. 

Story  for  little  children.    Colored  pic- 
tures. 


I 


"The  Chinese  Fairy   Book."     Edited   by 
Dr.  R.  Wilhelm  Stokes 

The  Chinese  Fairy  Book,  edited  by  Dr. 
R.  Wilhelm.     Stokes. 

Plotting  in  Pirate  Seas,  by  Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler.    Doran. 

Midsummer,  a  Story  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  by  Katharine  Adams.  Mac- 
millan. 

The  Littlest  One,  by  Marion  St.  John 
Webb.     Stokes. 

At  the  Front,  by  Capt.  Charles  A. 
Botsford.  Penn  Publishing  Company. 
Story  of  the  Great  War. 

Torrance  from  Texas,  by  Joseph  B. 
Ames.     Century. 

The  King  of  Ireland's  Son,  by  Padraic 
Colum.    Macmillan. 

Maida's  Little  House,  by  Inez  Haynes 
Irwin.     Huebsch. 

Bob  Hanson,  Tendb:rfoot,  by  Ralph  H. 
Bowles  and  Russell  Gordon  Carter. 
Penn  Publishing  Company. 

Hero  Stories  From  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, retold  for  young  people  by 
Seymour  Loveland.     Rand  McNally. 

Little  Bear  and  His  Friends,  by 
Frances  Margaret  Fox.  Rand  Mc- 
Nally. 


Chatterbox.     Pege    Co. 


William  Cjeorge  Jordan's 
New  Book 

The  Trusteeship  of  Life 

A  new  "Jordan"  book 
is  a  publishing  event! 
Henry  van  Dyke  en- 
thusiastically writes:  "A 
strong,  wholesome,  stimu- 
lating book."     $1.25. 


In  His   Steps  To-day 

Charles  M.  Sheldon 

What  Would  Jesus  Do  Regarding 
theProble'bis  of  the  Hour.    $1.25 

The  greatest  work  from  this 
author's  pen  since  "In  His 
Steps"  reached  the  previ- 
ously unheard  of  figure, 
22,000,000  sold. 


Are  You  Reading 
JOSEPH  HOCKING'S 

AMAZING  NOVEL 

Prodigal   Daxig'Kters 

A   TALE    OF    TO-DAY 

A  story  with  all  the  dramatic  reality  of  ''Way 
Down  East,"  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
controlling   a   pair    of    to-day's   butterflies. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  says:     "A  worthy  story  of  very  great  importance." 

Only    $1.75 

The  Valley  of  Gold 

DAVID  HOWARTH 
A,  Tale  of  The  SasHatche'Wfan. 

A  rip-roaring  story  of  the  great  Northwest  country  by  a  brand  new  writer. 
A  tale  of  the  Northwest.  Ralph  Connoresque  in  its  wealth  of  incidents  and 
gripping  appeal.     $1.75. 

The  Lure  of  the  Leopard  Skin 

JOSEPH  H.  ■WESTERVELT 

A  Story  of  tHe  African  "Wilds. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  to  the  author:  "That  must  have  been  an  exciting 
hunt  and  I  congratulate  you  about  the  leopard."     $1.75. 

Vindication  of  Rcbert  Creighton 

DANIEL  F .  rOX 
A  Tale  of  tHe  Sovith-west. 

A  strong,  upstanding  story  with  scenes  laid  in  the  South- 
west.    Full  of  action  and  genuinely  human 
interest.    $1.75. 


What  the  Wild 
Flowers  Tell  Us 

NATURE  TALKS     SI  .50 
Dudley  O.  Osterheld 

Lessons  drawn  from  the 
flower  subjects.  Fascinating 
to  Junior  congregations, 
kindergarten  groups,  Boy 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  etc. 


Al  All 
Booksellers 


REVELtS 

Books 


New  York,  158  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago,  1 7  N.  Wabash  Ave. 


Three  Golden  Days 

William  S.   Walkley 

Tan-BarkTales.  Illustrated,  $1.25 

A  book  that  brings  back 
our  youth,  reproducing  the 
atmosphere  of  the  big  tent 
with  its  tanbark  ring,  lum- 
bering elephants,  prancing 
horses,  mirth  -  provoking 
clowns. 


DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

129th  DIVIDEND 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  Two  Dol- 
lars and  Twenty-Five  Cents  per  share  will  be 
paid  on  Monday,  January  16,  1922,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday,   December   20,    1921. 

H.    BLAIR-SMITH,    Treasurer. 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE 

Sail  Jan.    10,  Feb.    18  and  March  4. 
Madeira.    Girraltar,   Algiers,   Monaco,   Naples. 
Cairo,    The   Nile,    Jerusalem^    Constantinople, 
Athens.  ^■■»«^^.»*>     m  ^^^^^^ 

EUROPE,  1922 

Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
England,  The  Passion   I'lay. 

Limited    parties    enrolling    now. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,         BS-E  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


B  R  O  FM  Z  E 

HONOR     ROLLS 
historical''  xa  buets 

REEO    Sr     BAR  TO  N  ,    X  A  U  M  TO  N  .  fvt  A  S  S 


.._! 


"One  of  the  Most  Stimu- 
lating Factors  in  Ameri- 
can   Intellectual    Life'' 

is  what  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  authors  have  called 
the  MODERN  LIBRARY.  Nearly 
100  titles;  Hand  Bound  Limp 
Croft  Leather,  at  the  low  price  of 
95  cts.  each.  32-page  Catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT 
115   West   40th   St.  New  York 


SPEAKERS,  WRITERS,  ^^^^Sf^l^ 

preparing  special  articles,  pa- 
pers, speeches,  debates.  Expert  scholarly  service. 
R«Ti8ioD  of  manuscripts,  story  and  books. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 
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IN  THE  EYES  OF 
THE  EAST 

By  Marjorie  Barstovv  Greenbie 

A  spirited  narrative  of  adventures 
among  people  of  all  conditions  and 
colors — pygmies,  head-hunters,  dip- 
lomats, missionaries,  plutocrats,  ze- 
nana ladies — through  which  runs 
the  thread  of  a  lovely  romance. 

Profusely  illustrated,  $3.50 

FABRE'S  BOOK  OF 
INSECTS 

By  J.  Henri  Fabre 

Fabre's  remarkable  studies  of  in- 
sect life  are  well  known.  This  se- 
lected material  taken  from  his 
volumes  is  illustrated  in  a  truly 
wonderful  manner  by  the  artist  best 
fitted  to  do  it,  E.  J.  Detmold.  With 
12  illustrations  in  full  color. 

Boxed,  $5.00 

THE  OPERA-GOER'S 
COMPLETE  GUIDE 

By  Leo  Melitz 

A  new  edition,  including  the  latest 
operas.  In  all,  the  stories  of  about 
300  operas  are  given.  A  most  de- 
sirable gift  for  music  lovers.     $2.50 

THE  LIFE  OF 
JEAN  HENRI  FABRE 

By  the  Abbe  Augustin  Fabre 

A  remarkably  interesting  biogra- 
phy, which  will  at  once  take  its 
place  as  a  valuable  and  popular  ad- 
dition to  the  Fabre  set,  now  con- 
sisting of  eleven  volumes.  $2.50 

THE  JESSIE  WILLCOX 
SMITH  LITTLE 
MOTHER  GOOSE 

The  most  attractive  moderate  price 
Mother  Goose.  The  print  is  large, 
and  the  book  is  durably  bound  in  a 
convenient  size  for  children  to 
handle.  With  12  colored  illustra- 
tions and  many  other  draivinqs  by 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  $1.50 


STORIES  FROM 
FRENCH  HISTORY 

By  Eleanor  C.  Price 

The  most  striking  events  in  French 
History,  from  the  days  of  the  Gauls 
to  Napoleon.  The  book  is  not  only 
instructive,  but  intenselv  interest- 
ing.    With  16  illustrations.         $2.50 

THE  WATER  BABIES 

By  Charles  Kingsley 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been 
spared  to  make  this  book  a  triumph 
of  the  bookmaker's  art.  With  12 
full-page  colored  pictures  and  200 
colored  designs  by  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith.  Boxed,  $5.00 


DOWN  THE  COLUMBIA 

By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 

Mr.  Freeman  tells  of  his  adventures 
on  his  unique  boat  journey  down 
the  Columbia  from  glacial  sources 
to  the  sea.  Full  of  thrills,  humor 
and  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  great  river. 

Profusely  illustrated,  $3.50 

DAVID  GOPPERFIELD 
and  JANE  EYRE 

Beautiful  gift  editions  of  these  long 
popular  favorites,  each  with  sixteen 
striking  illustrations  in  full  color. 
Large  in  size  and  attractively  bound, 
these  handsome  volumes  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  all.  David  Copperfield. 
$3.50;  Jane  Eyre,  $3.00. 

THE  ART  OF  HOME 
DECORATION 

By  Mary  Harrod  Northend 

A  beautiful  and  useful  book  by  one 
long  known  as  an  authority  on  fur- 
niture and  decoration,  copiously 
illustrated  from  photographs.    $3.50 

MY  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
MY  RELIGION 

By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine 

Author  of  "In  Tune  with  the 
Infinite,"  etc. 

A  concrete  statement  of  Mr.  Trine's 
philosophy  and  his  religion.  A  book 
that  will  bring  beauty  and  power  to 
many  lives.  $1.50 

JOHN  MARTIN'S 
READ  ALOUD  BOOK 

By    the    Editor    of    John     Martins 
Magazine 

John  Martin  has  put  his  best  work 
(or  rather  play)  into  this  book. 
Each  tale  is  just  long  enough  to 
please  the  kiddies  and  short  enough  to 
conserve  Mother's  time  and  strength. 
Many  amusing  illustrations.       $2.00 

THE  BOYS'  BOOK  OF 
RAILROADS 

By  Irving  Crump 

Editor  of  Boys'  Life   (the  Boy 
Scouts'  Magazine) 

\  highly  entertaining  tale  of  the 
work  of  all  the  many  men  who  take 
care  of  us  when  we  travel. 

Illustrated,  $1.65 

OLD  TIME  STORIES 

By  Charles  Perrault 

Stories  which  by  long  usage  have 
become  favorites  with  children, 
beautifully  illustrated  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white  by  W.  Heath  Robin- 
son.   Sumptuouslv  printed  and  bound. 

Boxed,  $5.00 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  New  York 


Publishers    since    1839 


DM 


DM 


When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Norway,  by  Dr. 

J.  O.  Hall.    Lothrop. 
The  Luck  of  Denewood,  by  Emilie  and 

Alden  Knipe.     Century. 

Story  especially  for  older  girls. 
When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Switzerland, 

by  S.  Louise  Patteson.     Lothrop. 
Little  Lady  Comb,  by  Ethel  Hueston. 

Bobbs  Merrill. 
Hb:re  and  Now  Story  Book;  Two  to 

Seven-Year-Olds,  by  Lucy  Sprague 

Mitchell.     Button. 
The    Dragon's    Secret,    by    Augusta 

Huiell  Seaman.    Century. 
Bolivar     Brown,     by     Bide     Dudley. 

Harper. 


'Helen's   Babies."    By   Joh.i  Habberton. 
Stewart  Kidd 

Kit,  Pat,  and  a  Few  Boys,  by  Beth 
Gilchrist.     Century. 

Tom  and  Tillie  in  the  Country,  by 
Cornelia  Wright.    Harper. 
For  drawing  as  an  amusement. 

American  Boys'  Book  of  Wild  Ani- 
mals, by  Dan  Beard.     Lippincott. 

The  Boy  Scouts'  Year  Book,  edited  by 
Franklin  Mathiews.    Appleton. 

The  Windy  Hill,  by  Cornelia  Meigs. 
Macmillan. 

Boone  of  the  Wilderness,  by  Daniel 
Henderson.     Dutton. 

The  Kidnapped  Campers  of  the  Road, 
by  Flavia  Camp  Canfield.     Harper. 

Marjory's  House  Party,  by  Alice  E. 
Allen.     Page. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  by 
John  Ruskin.    Lippincott. 

The  Animal  Mother  Goose,  with  char- 
acters photographed  from  life,  by 
Harry  Whittier  Frees.     Lothrop. 

The  Bald  Face,  and  other  animal 
stories,  by  Hal  Evarts.     Knopi. 

Catty  Atkins,  Rfverman,  by  Clarence 
Budington  Kelland.    Harper. 

Black  Boulde:r  Claim,  by  Perry  New- 
berry-    Penn  Publishing  Company. 

Round  Robin,  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 
Dutton. 

The  Castaways  of  Banda  Sea,  by 
Warren  H.  Miller.     Macmillan. 
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91  djcck  ii^t  for  Cljri.i^tmaief 

1.  Queen  Victoria.  By  Lytton 
Strachey.  The  book  of  the  year. 
$5.00. 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup.  By  Dorothy 
Canfield,  author  of  "The  Bent 
Twig."      $2.00. 

3.  Main  Street.  By  Sinclair  Lewis. 
The  most  talked  of  novel.      $2.00. 

4.  The  Answerer.  By  Grant  Over- 
ton. A  novel  from  the  life  of  Walt 
Whitman.      $2.00. 

5.  The  Year  of  Delight.  By  Mar- 
garet Widdemer,  author  of  "The 
Rose  Garden  Husband."      $1.75. 

6.  The    World's    Illusion.       By     J. 

Wassermann.  Translated  by  Ludwig 
Lewisohn.      2  vols.      $5.00. 

7.  People.  By  Pierre  Hamp.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Whitall.     $2.00. 

8.  Cinema  Craftsmanship.  By  F. 
T.  Patterson.  A  guide  for  photo- 
playwrights.      $2.00. 

9.  Chess  Fundamentals.      By  J.  R. 

Capablanca,  champion  chess  player 
of  the  world.      $2.50. 

10.  Modern       American       Poetry. 

Collected  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  En- 
larged edition.      410  pages.      $2.00. 


Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 


1   West  47th  Street,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 

THE    PASSION    PLAY 

Make  your  Euroiiean  tour  a  success  by  jotoing  a 
CDngenial  party  under  an  experienced  conductor. 

Send  for  our  booklet  A- 3  before  making  your 
decision. 

BENNETT'^  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Official  Agents  for  Obei  ammergau  Passion  Play 

506  Fifth  Aven\ie  NtW  York  City 


DEAFNESS       IS      MISERY 

I  know  because  I'was  Deaf  and  had  Head  Noises 

for  over  30  years.  My  invisible  Antiseptic  Ear 
Drums  restored  my  hearing  and  stopped  Head  Noises, 
and  will  do  it  for  you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphones. 
Cannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Effective  when  Deafness 
is  caused  by  Catarrh  or  by  Perforated,  Partially  or 
Wholly  Destroyed  Natural  Drums.  Easy  to  put  in, 
easy  to  take  out.  Are  "Unseen  Comforts.**  In- 
expensive. Write  for  Booklet  and  my  sworn 
statement  of  how  I  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  LEONARD 

New  York  City 


Suite  18, ,  70  5th  Avenue 


Cat  ont  thia  ad  and  mail  it  to  ns,  with  yonr  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
the  razor  for  30  davg  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  na 
$1.85.  If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louis.  Mo. 


w 

wWv. 


Mil  B II  WANTED  IN 
tf  PI  El II      BANKS 


Banks  are  Gmployiue  hundreds  of  women  in  every  depart- 
ment of  bank  work,  even  up  to  cashier.  The  work  13  ideal 
for  women— clean,  pleasant,  congrenial,  with  men's  pay. 
Catalosr  free.  EDGARG.  ALCORN.  Pres. 


Learn  by  mail. 

American  Schooi  of  Finance 


57  ivici-ene  Bia^.,  cuiumous,  O 


American  Can  Co. 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent,  has  been  declared  on  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  payable  January  2nd, 
1922,  to  Stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  December  15th,  1921.  Transfer  Books 
will    remain    open.      Checks    mailed. 

R.   H.   ISMON,   Secretary   and   Treasurer. 


Study  Bible  Now! 

Better  Than  College  Course 

William  Lyon  Phelps,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  professor 
of   English   language   and   literature,   Yale 

University,  says: 

"/  thoroughly  believe  in  a  university  education 
for  both  men  and  women;  but  I  believe  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  without  a  college  course  is  more 
valuable  than  a  college  course  without  the  Bible. 

"Every  one  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  may  truly  be  called  educated;  and  no 
other  learning  or  culture,  no  matter  how  extensive 
or  elegant,  can  form  a  proper  substitute." 

And  President  Harding  says: 

"I  have  always  believed  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whereby 
they  have  become  the  expression  to  man 
of  the  Word  and  will  of  God." 

The  Correspondence  method  of  Bible  study  is  the  best 
method  for  securing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
—better  than  any  oral  teaching  can  possibly  be. 
More  than  7,000  persons  of  40  different.occupations  are  now  enrolled  in  one  or  more  of  the 

Moody  Bible  Institute's 
Correspondence  Courses 

studying  the  inspired  Revelation  under  the  direction  of  eminent.  Spirit-filled,  Bible  scholars. 
To  really  know  the  Bible  is  an  education  out  of  which  springs  the  fullest  and  best  develop- 
ment of  ones  powers  in  any  vocation.  This  marvelous  Book  has  moulded  earth's  loftiest 
characters.  It  meets  man's  deepest  needs.  It  charts  the  only  path  to  real  and  lasting  success. 
Dig  in  it  as  for  gold  and  you  will  secure  treasure  of  value  and  extent  beyond  any 
calculation.  Letters  of  warmest  appreciation  are  constantly  received  from  students  and 
graduates.   For  example: 


President  Warren  G.  Harding 


"It  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  be 
fascinated  with  Bible  study  as  I  am  with 
this  course." 

"I  have  come  to  know  the  Bible  in  an 
entirely  new  light.  The  Old  Testament 
is  now  intensely  interesting." 

"The  benefits  I  have  received  from  the 
Synthetic  Course  are  beyond  estimate 
and  above  price." 

No  matter  what  your  occupation  you 
can  study  the  Bible  by  correspondence. 
These  courses  open  a  new  worl  i  to  you 
—broaden  your  vision,  develop  your 
understanding,  answer  your  questions, 
help  solve  your  perplexities,  give  com- 
fort and  encouragement. 

We  Offer  Eight 
Courses  by  Mail 


Synthetic  Bible  Study;  Scofield  Bible 
Course;  Practical  Christian  Work;  Bible 
Doctrine;  Bible  Chapter  Summary;  In- 
troductory Bible  Course;  Evangelism; 
Christian  Evidences. 

THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  959,   153  Institute  Place 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


"I  finished  the  Scofield  Bible  Course 
about  three  years  ago.  It  has  been  of 
greater  value  to  me  than  any  other 
training  I  have  ever  had,  though  I  spent 
four  years  in  college." 

A  Clergyman  says:  'I  often  mention 
in  my  sermons  that  a  Correspondence 
Course  from  the  Moody  Bible  Institute 
has  been  of  far  greater  value  to  me  than 
all  of  my  Bible  and  theological  work  in 
college." 

Fnrnll  Nnwf  ^°"  '''"  ^^  ^  personal  pupil— 
l-illiuil  I'lUW.  time,  place  and  amount  of 
study  under  your  own  control.  The  prices  are 
very  low— these  courses  are  not  sold  for  profit. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  start  than  NOW. 
Send  the  coupon  at  once  for  Free  Prospectus 
describing  our  eight  Courses  in  detail. 
1^  ^  B  B ^  Mail  the  Coupon  Today  ^^mt^wmm 

J  THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

!  Dept.  959,     153  Institute  Place,  Chicago,  III. 

J      Send  me  your  prospectus  giving  complete  infor- 
I  mation  regarding  your  eight  courses  in  Corre- 
spondence Bible  Study.  » 


Name.. 


Address „ 


WdndercruiSE 


TO     THE 


i   '  to  350  Guests  '1 

Jan.  28  to  March  30,1922. 

Never  before  has  there  been  offered 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  strange 
lands  and  stranger  peoples  of  the  great 
Sea  of  History  and  Literature  in  such 
luxurious  comfort  of  appointments  and 
service  as  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
ing Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  Caronia, 

Under  the  exclusive  management  of 

THOS.COOK«?SON 

245  Broadway  New  York 


Dlalog8,Monologs,|||  ■  MOVaudevlIle  Acts 
Musical  Comedles|*|  M  W  ^HowtoStageaPlay 
and  Revues,  MIn-i  ^^  ■  ^#Make-up  Goods 
strel  Opening  Choruses,  Darky  Plays.  Catalog  Free. 
T.  8.  DENI80N  *  CO..  623  So.  Wabuh,     Dent.  3  CHICi.eO 


The  United  States  Life 
Insurance   Company 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

Organized  1850.  Non-Participating 
Policies  only.  Over  Forty-five 
Million  Dollars  Paid  to  Policyhold- 
ers. 

John  P.  Munn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Good  territory  open  for  high  class,  personal 
producers,  under  direct  contracts  with  the 
Company.  Address  Home  Office,  105-107 
Fifth   Avenue,    New    York    City 


BRONZE  f'oi'NDRY 

MEMORIAL  and  HONOR  EGLli  TABXiETS 

Jno.   ^Villiams,  Inc., 

(Dept.  24)  556  W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 

YlI7nw'|'L'  For  Pay  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 
"  "  *»•*  *  t-i  Correspondents  and  story  writers  make  big 
miiney.  Copyright  book  telling  how  sent  FBEE  by 
editor  on  request.  PRESS  REPORTING  SYNDICATE. 
»73    TIMES   BLDO..    ST.   LOUIS.    MO. 
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MY  BROTHER  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

CORINNE    ROOSEVELT    ROBINSON 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  fall." — Boston 
Herald. 

"Mrs.  Robinson's  book  not  only  gives  a  delightful  picture 
of  Roosevelt — but  of  Roosevelts." — New  York  Globe. 

Illustrated.  $3.00 

MY  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE 

PRINCESS  CANTACUZENE 

The  engaging  memoirs  of  the  only  granddaughter  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  which  range  from  America  to  Russia.  "Among 
the  most  important  of  contemporary  memoirs." — Nezn  York 
Herald.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

THE  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 

MAX  EASTMAN 


A  contribution  to  the  psychology  of 
the  emotions  which  advances  an 
original  and  complete  theory  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  humor,  couched 
in  clear,  gay  and  delightful  language. 

$2.00 

WHERE  THE  STRANGE  TRAILS 
GO  DOWN 

E.  ALEXANDER  POWELL 

A  fascinating  book  of  travel  and 
bizarre  adventure  in  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago. Illustrated.  $2.^0 

VARIATIONS 


By  John 
Galsworthy 


"As  swift,  true,  and  love- 
ly a  love  story  as  any  liv- 
ing novelist  could  tell  us. 
.  .  .  The  most  moving  of 
all  Mr.  Galsworthy's  full- 
length  novels."  —  London 
Times  Literary   Supplement. 

"Mr.   Galsworthy  has  lav- 
ished   his    skill    and    tender- 
ness.   .    .    .   Never      has      he 
used   his   gift   of  interpretation   to   better 


advantage." — New   York  Times. 


JAMES  HUNEKER 

A  posthumous  book  of  essays 
which  reflects  to  the  full  James 
Huneker's  great  originality  and  dis- 
tinctive viewpoint.  $2.00 

QUENTIN  ROOSEVELT 

Editedby  KERMIT  ROOSEVELT 

The  letters  of  the  youngest  Roose- 
velt son,  "The  Young  Eagle,"  here 
reveal  his  distinctive  personality  and 
great  promise.  Illustrated.  $2.^0 

THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF 
EDWARD  BOK 

This    remarkable   autobiography    is 
attaining    a    substantial    and    lasting 
success  which  far  outranks  that  of  a 
fiction  "best  seller."     It  has  reached  its  twelfth  printing  in 
the  United  States.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

ESSAYS  ON  ENGLISH 

BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

Professor  Matthews  gives  here  a  cheering  and  stimulating 
glimpse  of  the  English  language  in  the  process  of  growth 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  $2.00 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  SERVICE 

NICHOLAS   MURRAY   BUTLER 

An  interpretation  of  the  national  university  in  a  modern 
democracy  in  terms  of  its  ideals,  its  problems  and  its  coun- 
sels. $2.,W 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HENRY  ADAMS 

A  new  edition  of  Henry  Adams'  greatest  achievement  in 
historical  writing,  covering  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  American  history.    A'ine  Volumes  in  Set.    $27.00 


Beautifully  Illustrated  Books  for  Children 

The   Scottish  Chiefs 

Jane  Porter's  century-old  masterpiece, 
with  illustrations  in  full  color  by  N.  C. 
Wveth,  edited  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
and  Nora  A.   Smith.  $3.50 

Peter  Pan  and 

Wendy 

This  child's  classic 
by  J  M.  Barrie  has 
illustrations  in  color 
by   Miss  Attwell. 

S3.50 


EDWIN  AUSTIN  ABBEY,  R.A. 

E.   V.   LUCAS 

A  beautiful  memorial  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
artists.  Mr.  Lucas's  biography  is  complemented  by  more 
than  200  illustrations  of  the  best  possible  reproductions  of 
Abbey's  important  work.  In  tzvo  volumes.  $30.00 

MEMORIES  &  NOTES  OF 

PERSONS  &  PLACES 

SIR   SIDNEY   COLVIN 

Stevenson  and  other  figures  intimately  portrayed  by 
Stevenson's  close  friend  and  editor.  "Such  dreams,  such 
memories  as  these  are  treasures." — London  Times  Literary 
Supplement.  $3-50 

CAM  P-FIRES  AND  GUIDE-POSTS 

HENRY  VAN   DYKE 

A  volume  of  papers  rich  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  nature  and  human  na- 
ture. The  camp-fire,  to  Dr.  van 
Dyke,  is  the  conservative  sign ;  the 
guide-post  the  progressive  symbol. 
Bound  in  cloth,  $2.00;  in  leather,  $3.00 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  UNDERBRUSH 

A  novelist  of  note  went  into  the 
world  of  the  unskilled  workingwoman 
in  search  of  copy;  the  record  of  her 
four  years  in  the  "underbrush"  is  a 
most   remarkable  human  document. 

THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  ISLAM 

LOTHROP    STODDARD 


TO  LET 


$2.00 


Everychild 

This  promises  to 
b  e  Louis  Dodge's 
most  successful  ju- 
venile. Everychild 
goes  through  a  se- 
ries of  adventures 
with  the  great  fig- 
ures of  child  litera- 
ture. Illustrated  in 
color.  $3.00 


A  comprehensive  study  of  the  Mos- 
lem unrest  by  the  writer  whose 
"Rising  Tide  of  Color"  received 
President  Harding's  commendation. 

With  map.  $3.00 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET 

MEREDITH   NICHOLSON 

Timely  papers  on  American  topics, 
treated  in  Mr.  Nicholson's  humorous 
yet   fundamentally  serious  manner. 

$2.00 

FULL  UP  AND  FED  UP 

WHITING   WILLIAMS 

With    Great   Britain   in   the   throes 
of  a  great  industrial  crisis,  this  pic- 
ture of  "the  worker's  mind  in  crowd- 
ed Britain"  has  especial  significance. 
Mr.   Williams  worked  as  a  day   laborer   in   all   the   staple 
British  industries.  Illustrated.  $2.^0 

WESTWARD  HOBOES 

WINIFRED   HAWKRIDGE  DIXON 

A  rollicking  book  of  humor,  thrills,  adventure  and  travel. 
More  diverting  than  fiction.  Two  girls  alone  in  a  motor  for 
14,000  miles.  IVith  64  of  the  finest  Western  photographs 
ever  taken.  $4.00 

SIX  SHORT  PLAYS 

JOHN    GALSWORTHY 

Included  in  this  volume  are ; 
THE    FIRST   AND   THE    LAST,   THE    LITTLE    MAN,    HALL- 
MARKED,  DEFEAT,  THE  SUN,   PUNCH   AND  GO  $1,^^ 

MORAL  EMBLEMS 

and  other  Poems    ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

These  characteristic  Stevenson  verses,  almost  unknown  to 
his  admirers,  have  somewhat  the  quality  of  his  "Child's 
Garden."    JVitli  ig  woodcut  illustrations  by  the  author.  $1.23 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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BOOKS  WITH  PURPOSE 

Everywhere  have  I  sought  peace  and  found 
it  nowhere  save  in  a  corner   with  a  book. 

Thomas  a  Kempis. 

ARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK'S  three  "Every- 
day Life"  books,  "Meaning  of  Prayer,"  "Mean- 
ing  of    Faith,"    "Meaning   of    Service"    were 

written  expressly  to  meet  a  great  human  need.     This 

need,  in  all  its  variety  of  expression,  he  has  felt  and 

seen  with   rare   understanding  of   human  lives.     Dr. 

Fosdick  writes  in  clear,  brief  language  and  is  an  inspir- 
ing reality  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands.    These 

three  books  make  a  worth-while  gift  for  all  occasions. 

They  come  either  in  a  specially  bound  set,  as  listed 

below,  or,  they  may  be  bought  singly  in  the  regular 

art  leather  cloth  of  the  "Everyday  Life"  Series  at  the 


following  prices: 

Meaning  of  Prayer $1.15 

Meaning  of  Faith $1.35 

Meaning  of  Service $1.25 

OTHER  BOOKS  by  Dr.  Fosdick  are  "The  Assurance 
of  Immortality,"  "The  Manhood  of  the  Master,"  a 
vivid  setting  forth  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
Master;  "The  Second  Mile,"  a  book  written  for  the 
person  who  is  determined  to  win. 


A  SPECIALLY  BOUND  SET 

of  Fosdick's  trilogy  of  "Meanings" — 

"The  Meaning  of  Prayer" 
"The  Meaning  of.  Faith" 
"The  Meaning  of  Service" 

The  THREE  books,  uniformly  bound  in  cloth, 
with  morocco  back,  gold  stamped,  gilt  top,  with 
silk  marker,  encased  in  an  attractive  carton. 

$5.00,  postage  paid 


At  your  bookstore  or  from  us. 


Over  800,000  Copies  of 

^* EVERYDAY  LIFE" 

Books  Sold' 

Building  on  Rock 

Henry  Kingman 

Christ  in  Everyday  Life 

Edward  I.  Bosworth 

Christian  According  to 

Paul  John  T.  Far  is 

How  God  Calls  Men 

Frederick  Harris 

Living  Book  in  a  Living 

■^gC  Lynn  Harold  Hough 

Manhood  of  the  Master 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 

Many  Sided  David 

Philip  E.  Howard 

Marks  of  a  World 

Christian      d.  j.  Fleming 
Meaning  of  Faith 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 

Meaning  of  Prayer 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 

Meaning  of  Service 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 

Meeting  the  Master 

Ozora  S.  Davis 

Paul  in  Everyday  Life 

John  Douglas  Adam 

Psalms  of  the  Social 

Life  Cleland  B.  McAfee 

Under  the  Highest 
Leadership 

John  Douglas  Adam 


*Price  $1.15  with  the  exception 
of  "Meaning  of  Faith,"  $1.35,  and 
"Meaning  of  Service,"  $1.25. 


ASSOCIATION  PRESS 


Peg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


347  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


BOOKS  WITH. 

PURPOSE 


the  mark  of  a  book 
written  to  meet  a  need 
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Gift  Books  De  Luxe 
For  That  Very  Special  Person 


WHITE  SHADOWS  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

By  Frederick  O'Brien 
Illustrated.    $5.00 

WORKING  NORTH  FROM  PATAGONIA 

By  Harry  A.  Franck 
176  illustrations.    $5.00 

THE  LAND  OF  HAUNTED  CASTLES 

By  Robert  J.  Casey 
Illustrated,  boxed.    $6.00 

THE  BOOK  OF  JACK  LONDON 

By  Gharmian  London 

2  volumes,  boxed.    Illustrated.    $10.00 

MYSTIC  ISLES  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

By  Frederick  O'Brien 
Illustrated.    $5.00 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

By  Alfred  L.  Donaldson 

2  volumes,  boxed.    Illustrated.    $10.00 


Published  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 
353  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City 

THE  CENTURION,  an  illustrated  month- 
ly magazine  containing  extracts  from 
books  and  news  about  authors  and  their 
work,  will  be  sent  regularly  and  without 
charge  by  us   to  anyone  upon   request. 


Decemoer  lO,  1921 


THE   INDEPENDENT   AND  THE   WEEKLY   REVIEW 
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DR.  GEORGE  E.  VINCENT 

President  of  the  RnekefeUer 

Foundation,  says: 
Speaking  as  a  Chautaunuan 
to  Chautauiiuans:  "The  way 
to  fieedimi  from  provincial 
thinking  through  reading  is 
not  hard  to  find."  "The 
Chautauqua  Home  Reailing 
Course  will  not  make  one 
a  World  Authority."  "But 
it  will  give  a  greater  pleas- 
ure in  life,  it  will  give  a 
humble  sense  of  how  com- 
plicated life  is  and  enable 
one  to  become  a  sweetly 
reasonable  person  of  good 
will  and  large  understand- 
ing." 


*^For  Christmas  and  All  the  Year  Round' ^ 

WHAT  TO  GIVE 


There's  a  golden  rule  in  Christmas  giving — "Give 
to  others  what  you  like  yourself."  Give  things  of 
lasting  quality  with  enough  of  beauty  and  joy  to 
last  the  year  through. 

What  Christmas  present  could  give  more  lasting 
satisfaction  than 

The  Chautauqua  Home  Reading  Course 

and 

The  Independent  and  The  Weekly  Review 

"//  you  don't  want  to  live  on  'Main  Street'  which  niay  he  the  heart 
of  New  York  as  tvcll  as  Gopher  Prairie,  Minnesota,  join  the 
Chautauqua  Home  Reading  Circle."— Dr.  George  E.  Vincent. 


ROGER  W.  D.\RSON 

Recognized  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  as 
the  highest  autliority  on 
trends  of  business  and  eco- 
nomic events,  says:  "I  com- 
mend most  of  all  this  Chau- 
taufiua  Institution  which  has 
blazed  the  way  for  all  sum- 
mer schools  and  correspon- 
dence courses.  /  strongly 
recommend  the  Chautauqua 
Home  ReadingCourse.  These 
are  the  high  spots  which 
make  me  optimistic  for  the 
future." 


The  Chautauqua  Home  Reading  Course  for  this  winter 
is  timely  and  significant.  Never  in  its  forty-three"  years  of 
e.xperience  has  it  offered  a  set  of  books  that  more  brilliantly 
exemplified  its  purpose,  to  help  everybody  to  a  broader, 
deeper  education — and  to  distribute  through  our  beloved 
land  the  joy  as  well  as  the  light  of  learning. 

THE  1921-22  BOOKS 

The  Common  People  of  Ancient  Rome,  by 

Frank  Frost  Abbott. 
Greece  and   the   Aegean   Islands,   by  Philip 

S.  Mardcn. 
The  New   Map  of  Asia,  by  Herbert  Adams 

Gibbons. 
Psychology  and  the  Day's  Work,  by  Edgar 

James  Swift. 

The  Chautauqua  Home  Reading  Course  is  one  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  work  of  Chautauqua  Institution,  an 
educational  enterprise  operating  under  charter  from  New 
York  State.  The  other  activities  are  the  Assembly  held  at 
Chautauqua  in  July  and  August  each  year,  and  the  Sum- 
mer Schools,  attended  annually  by  more  than  4,000  stu- 
dents. The  Home  Reading  Courses  carry  the  Chautauqua 
Idea  of  liberal  education  into  American  homes  during  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring.  It  has  literally  been  followed  by  tf 
million  readers. 

60,000  Enrolled  Graduates 

have  read  four  consecutive  years  of  the  course.  This  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 


2 — To  give  to  the  student  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
fields  of  human  learning,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  under- 
stand the  relations  of  truth,  and 

3 — To  train  him  to  turn  knowledge  to  practical  ends,  that 
as  a  member  of  society  he  may  be  both  interesting  and 
useful  to  his  fellow  men. 

Don't  Read  at  Random! 

Concentrate  your  attention  on  a  group  of  to{pics  worth  while 
and  you  will  get  something  out  of  your  reading  which  will  stciy 
by  you.  Some  system  in  reading  is  as  important  as  system  in 
business  if  one  is  to  get  anything  out  of  it. 

Perhaps  you  know  of  a  relative,  a  young  friend,  an  em- 
ployee to  whom  such  a  course  would  prove  an  Ideal  Gift. 

Reading  a  complete  review  of  "Current  Topics"  has  always  been  one  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Chautauqua  plan  and  Chautauqua  Institution  has 
selected 

The  Independent  and  The  Weekly  Review- 
as  the  best  weekly  magazine  for  Chautauqua  readers — to  en.ible  them  to 
keep  fully  informed  on  world  happenings,  so  as  to  tie  up  current  events 
with  their  reading  course.  The  Home  Reading  Course  gives  the  back- 
ground— The  Independent  silhouettes  current  events  against  this  back- 
ground, and  the  combination  of  the  two  gives  the  proper  understanding 
and  perspective  which  is  the  mark  of  the  educated  man   cr  woman. 

The  reading  course  of  four  fine  volumes.  Study  Helps — Suggestive  Pro- 
grams, Outlines  of  Required  Readings,  Credit  for  Reading,  Question  and 
Review  Book,  Topical  Outlines  and  The  Independent  and  The  Weekly 
Review    for    one    year — 52    issues,    to    old    and    new    subscribers     d!Q  (\(\ 

BOTH  FOR *po.\J\J 

P.  S. — Bought  thru  the  usual  channels  the  four  books  alone  and  The  In- 
dependent would   cost $15.00 


HOW  IT  WORKS 
1 — A  definite  course  is  arranged 
on   a  schedule   designed  to   give 
the    "College    Outlook,"    includ- 

Iing  History,  Literature,  Art, 
Travel  and  Science.  A  reader 
may  enroll  for  one  year. 


The  set  of  material  for  each  year 
makes  a  working  library  unit. 
It  is  not  too  large  and  formidable 
to  be  mastered  by  the  average 
reader  before  it  goes  into  his  li- 
brary. But  add  one  unit  every 
year  until  four  years  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Plan  have  been  read  and 
you  will  have  covered  Classical, 
English,  Modern  European,  and 
American  topics — the  elements  of 
a  liberal   edticatioit. 


WHAT  IT  DOES 

The  threefold  object  of  the  course 
is  as  follows : 

1— To  promote  intellectual  disci- 
pline, enabling  the  student  to 
concentrate  attention  at  will  on 
any  subject;  in  a  word,  to  gain 
power  to  think. 


USE  THIS 
COUPON 


giving  unbiased  informatii 
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YALE 
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BOOKS 


Christmas  List 

ESSAYS  IN  FREEDOM 
AND  REBELLION 

Essavs    on    social    and    literary    subjects.      By 
Henry   W.   Nevinson.  $2.00 

OUR  SOCIAL  HERITAGE 

A  constructive  criticism  of  contemporary  civi- 
lization.    By   Graliam  Wallas.  §3.00 

CCTSWOLD 


CHARACTERS 


Sketches.     By  John  Drinkwater. 


$1.40 


THE  REIGN  OF 
RELATIVITY 

The  application  of  Einstein's  theory  as  a  uni- 
versal principle.     By  Viscount  Haldane.     $5.00 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
MODERN  MEDICINE 

Of  unusual  interest  to  the  general  public  as 
well  as  to  the  profession.  By  the  late  Sir 
William  Osier.  $0.00 

Christmas  Book  List  Sent  Free  on  Repuest 

Yale    University   Press 


New  Haven 


and 


New  York 


UmPaii 


Easil 
Tevms 


DIRECT 
TO   YOU 
AT  ROCK 
BOTTOM 
PRICES. 

A  Remarkable  Typewriter  Bargain. 

Why  pay  rent  when  you  can  own  outright         _ 

a  brand  new  improved  Harris  Visible  Typewriter  by 

making  small  monthly  payments?     The  Harris  is  an 

up  to  date,  efficient  and  durable  full  standard  size 

business   typewriter.    Has    universal  keyboard.   Full 

visible  writing.     Silent  and   speedy  action.     Built  of 

5°!  best  materials  and  fully  guaranteed  by  us.    Over 

!k        Harris    Typewriters    are  in  daily  uSe  in  our 

Otiices  under  the  most  severe  service  conditions. 

Send  for  Free  Harris  Catalog. 

Write  today  for  Harris  Typewriter   Catalog  No. 

76I1SA         It  tells  all  about  this  wonderful  machine. 


SeaTS,RoebuckaniiCo.Chicd{o 
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HT  Collected  Addresses  HH 

■I  BY  ELIHU  ROOT  IH 

[ill   A  monumental   edition,  in   seven  [hJ 

PH   volumes,    of    the    works    of    the  H| 

|H]   great  American  representative  at  |h] 

Pfl   the  Disarmament  Conference;   a  IMJ 

[h|  lofty  expression  of  sterling  Amer-  Rfl 
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PPI  $3.00  a  volume  ■■ 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Present  and  Future  of  American  Lit- 
erature. 

1.  What  do  the  ten  articles  say  concerning  bad 
tendencies    in    present    American    literature? 

2.  What  do  the  ten  articles  say  concerning 
good  tendencies  in  present  American  litera- 
ture. 

3.  Write,  for  every  article,  a  single  well- 
formed  sentence  that  will  express  the 
writer's   thought. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  present-day  American  writers 
who  are  named  in  the  various  articles.  Tell 
something  concerning  any  three  of  these 
writers. 

5.  Why  do  many  people  think  it  inadvisable, 
as  President  Eliot  does,  to  read  many  new 
books  ?  Why  should  one  read  new  books 
on  urgent  public   problems  ? 

6.  Explain  what  President  Eliot  means  by 
"the  suppression  of  conjunctions,"  "the  in- 
accurate use  of  inflections,"  and  the  use  of 
superlatives. 

7.  How  does  the  use  of  slang  and  abbreviated 
words   degrade  the  English   language? 

8.  Explain  what  Mr.  Mencken  means  by  "the 
endless   parroting   of   old    ideas." 

9.  What  does  Professor  Sherman  criticise  in 
present  literature  when  he  says  it  is  in 
"the   mood  of   denudation"? 

10.  Mr.  Hergesheimer  says  that  "the  young,  in 
literature,  regard  their  elders  with  con- 
tempt." Are  we  justified  in  regarding  the 
literature  of  our  predecessors  with  con- 
tempt ? 

II.  What  is  the  "wave  of  cynicism"  to  which 
Miss   Repplier  refers? 

12.  Explain  the  following  terms  used  by  Mr. 
Canby:  "Novels  with  a  thesis";  "Old- 
fashioned   romance"  :    "Zolaesque  realism." 

13.  For  what  does  Mr.  Canby  praise  Mrs. 
Wharton,   Miss  Gale,  and  Miss  Gather? 

1,.  How  can  you  apply  to  the  writing  of  stories 
for  your  school  paper  the  criticism  implied 
in  the  expression  used  by  Mr.  Canby : 
"stereotyped  methods  of  presenting  stereo- 
typed  life"? 

15.  Miss  Gerould  refers  to  "A  crude  Pollyanna 
pink."     What  does  she  mean  ? 

16.  Name  some  books  that  you  have  read  that 
showed  that  there  is  "Legitimate  happiness 
to  be  got  from  life  as  it  is." 

17.  Miss  Gerould  makes  a  very  important  lit- 
erary criticism  when  she  says  "Life  as  it  :s 
is  a  bigger  and  more  enduring  thing  than 
conservative  wail,  sentimental  simper,  or 
radical  growl."  Explain  what  she  means 
by  the  three  expressions.       ■" 

18.  What  sort  of  literature  is  that  which 
"eschews   the  ephemeral"  ? 

19.  Explain  the  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Cross's 
article. 

20.  Professor  Phelps  speaks  of  a  person  who 
told  him  that  "The  prevailing  tone  in  mod- 
ern America  is  vulgarity."  What  forces 
tend  to  counteract  such  a  tone? 

21.  What  good  indications  does  Professor  Phelps 
find  in   present  literature? 

22.  Mr.     Boynton    speaks    of    the    ' 
tradition"      and      "Continental 
What  are  these? 

11.  The    Country   of    Books. 

1.  Explain  all  that  the  poem  says  concerning 
the   value  of  reading. 

III.  New  Books  and  Old.  Book  Reviews. 
Holiday  Books.  High  Comedy  and 
High     Romance. 

1.  Explain  the  following  expressions :  "The 
really  dominant  figure  in  the  story" ;  "The 
mood  of  the  story"  ;  "Satirizing  an  individ- 
ual tendency"  ;  "The  technique  of  the  short 
story"  ;    "The  story   is   highly   romantic." 

2.  Make  a  list  of  twenty  books,  named  in  this 
i.ssue,  that  you  think  would  be  good  reading 
for  the  members  of  your  class.  Explain  why 
you   select  every  book. 

3.  "Comus''  has  been  published  "with  ex- 
quisite pictures  in  color."  What  parts  of 
"Comus"    are   most    worthy   of    illustrations? 

IV.  The    Story    of    the    Week. 

1.  Define  the  following  expressions  that  are 
used  in  telling  the  news  of  the  week :  An 
All-Ireland  Parliament ;  An  alternative  pro- 
posal ;  Some  euphemistic  or  circumlocutory 
form  ;  Fiscal  and  religious  guarantees  ; 
Moratorium  ;    Repatriation  :    Reparations. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  important  questions  that 
hr.vo  been  brought  before  the  Washington 
Conference.  Write  a  composition  in  which 
you  show  how  any  one  of  these  questions 
deeply  concerns   your  own  future  happiness. 


'Anglo-Saxon 
influences." 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  BEATMAN,  A.M., 

Head    of    the     Department    of    Social 
Science,  Julia  Richman  High  School 

I.  The    Washington    Conference.   The    Prog- 

ress   of   the    Conference. 

1.  State  the  agreements  that  have  already  been 
reached  by  the  Conference. 

2.  What  questions  are  proving  embarrassing 
and  why  ? 

3.  What  questions  are  being  considered  by  sub- 
committees ?  On  what  grounds  do  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  idea  that  in  their 
hands  lies  "quite  the  most  important  work 
of  the  Conference" ? 

4.  State  just  how  much  of  "A  Long  Step 
Farther"  you  would  like  to  see  the  Con- 
ference take. 

5.  What  questions  have  yet  to  be  reached  for 
discussion  ? 

6.  What  danger  of  "open  diplomacy"  is  here 
stated  ? 

7.  Explain  the  elements  in  the  Siberian  situa- 
tion which  "are  calculated  to  cause  some 
uneasiness." 

8.  Reviewing  the  history  of  European  coloniza- 
tion during  the  last  century  give  allthe  il- 
lustrations you  can  of  the  working  of 
"peaceful   penetration." 

II.  A    League  to    Keep   Peace. 

1.  Explain  the  references  to  "super-state," 
"paper  federation,"  "Concert  of  Powers," 
"an  Alliance  Limited." 

2.  Contrast  the  ideas  in  the  expressions 
"League  to  keep  peace,"  "League  to  en- 
force peace,"  and  "League  of  all  nations  to 
foster   peace." 

3.  What  is  the  "record  of  achievement  of  the 
existing    League    of    Nations"  ? 

III.  The    Week    at    Home— Oil    and   the    De- 
pendencies. 

1.  What  accounts  for  the  world-wide  search 
for   oil? 

2.  Why  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company  turning 
its  attention   to   foreign  fields  ? 

3.  In  what  way  have  oil  questions  become 
a  subject  of  our  diplomacy  ? 

4.  Summarize  the  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Haiti,  San  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico. 

IV.  The    Latest    In    High    Finance. 

1.  How  do  indefensible  methods  of  finance  re- 
act upon  the  solution  of  our  transit  diffi- 
culties ? 

2.  Why  do  revelations  such  as  these  affect  "the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of  so- 
ciety" ? 

3.  What  incidents  in  the  financing  of  our 
steam  railroads  are  suggested  by  this 
editorial? 

V.  The    Social    Outlook    in    Germany,    Ger- 

many. 

1.  Look  up  as  fully  as  you  can  the  social 
classes  in  Germany  before  the  war  and  see 
what  help  that  gives  in  understanding  Mr. 
Coar's    article. 

2.  What  does  he  mean  by:  "The  ideal  appears 
to  be  social  equipollence"  ;  "the  idea  of 
class  function  is  superseding  that  of  class 
status" ? 

3.  What,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  great  danger 
for   German   democracy  ? 

4.  See  if  you  can  state  clearly  and  concisely 
Mr.  Coar's  beliefs  about  the  social  changes 
in   Germany. 

5.  How  did  the  French  Revolution  change  the 
position  of  social  classes  in  France?  What 
social  changes  did  the  Revolutionary  period 
bring   in   Germany? 

6.  What  measures  of  relief  for  Germany  are 
approved   by   Mr.    Bunn    and   why? 

7.  What   was   the  Wiesbaden   agreement? 

8.  What  are  the  grounds  for  Germany's  hope 
that  she  can  get  a  large  share  of  Russia's 
trade  ? 

9.  Explain  the  position  of  Hugo  Stinnes  in 
Germany. 

VI.  The    Irish    Situation. 

1.  Point  out  the  different  respects  in  which  the 
Irish   situation    is   disappointing. 

VII.  Two    Vanderlip    Proposals. 

1.  Compare  Mr.  Vanderlip's  proposal  on  the 
use  of  the  payments  of  our  foreign  debt  with 
the  action  of  the  United  States  on  the  Boxer 
indemnity  from  China.  What  differences 
are  there  in  the  two  situations  ? 

2.  Why  is  the  proposal  for  an  international 
bank  considered  a  more  practical  and  a 
more    important    matter  ? 
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OURSELVES 

In  the  Hour  of  Opportunity 

By  Percy  MacKaye 


I   (The  Hour) 

IT  strikes — the  tidal  hour  of  time! 
The  drowning  Titans  writhe  and  call 
Where  toppling  into  surge  and  slime 
The  riven  towers  of  Europe  fall. 

Apocalyptic,  thunderous, 

The  winds  of  dawn  and  dark  have  whirled 
East  unto  west,  evoking  us 

Where  Washington  convoys  the  world. 

Blown  from  the  ruined  eaves  of  kings, 
Old  roosts  of  contumelious  years. 

They  come  on  tempest-battered  wings — 
The  breathless  premiers  and  the  peers ; 

They  come,  from  famine-beggared  marts — 
The  banker-statesmen,  void  of  state; 

They  come,  from  shrines  of  broken  hearts — 
The  human  ministers  of  fate. 

Shorn  of  their  rainbow-shimmering  veils. 

Ancestral  China  and  Japan 
Rumble  our  occidental  rails 

Black-coated,  cosmopolitan ; 

And  where  our  feet  toward  Valley  Forge 
Once  trod  the  hoarfrost,  numb  and  few. 

Now  with  a  veteran  St.  George 

Europe  and  Asia  puUman  through. 

It  strikes  in  truth — our  tidal  hour 
Foretokened  of  our  pilgrim  youth; 

It  strikes  in  providential  power — 
In   all-transmuting  power — of  truth. 


H   (The  Pact) 

IN  earlier  days  of  jest  in  wine 
They  hailed  our  youth,  with  cynic  ire, 
A  David  of  the  Dollar-sign 

Harping  his  silver-gutted  lyre; 

And  half  in  mock-amusement,  half 

In  condescension  bred  of  fear, 
They  acquiesced  our  cosmic  laugh 

To  hog  ourselves  a  hemisphere. 

But  yawping  brag  and  giant  sprawl 
Of  joke — no  more  they  fling  at  us: 

We  loom  at  last  imperial 
To  serve  them,  not  imperious 

To  thwart  their  missions,  but  to  make 
Toward  peace  one  common  pilgrimage 

In  glad  concurring  give  and  take 

Of  neighbors,  tired  of  threat  and  rage; 

Wherein  to  compass  by  our  act 
The  purpose  deeper  than  our  lips 

We  will  absolve  our  righteous  pact 

And  scrap  the  ships — and  scrap  the  ships, 

Our  ghost-begotten  broods  of  war 

Ere  yet  their  offspring  breed  and  spew! — 

As  once  the  Argonauts  of  yore 
Their  fate-emboweled  bullocks  slew 

To  alien  gods,  so  we  to  God 

Will  raise  on  holocaustal  pyre 
Our  bellowing  sea-beasts,  for  His  rod 

To  wreck  the  engines  of  our  ire. 
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III   (The  Pilgrim) 

YET  though  our  will  their  charnel  delves, 
Oblivion  is  not  Avatar; 
Our  Eldorado  is  ourselves; 

Our  empire  is  but  what  we  are. 

What,  then,  of  all  the  burgeoning  seed 
Sown  in  Ourselves,  shall  climb  in  flower 

To  grace  the  nation's  awful  need 
Of  grandeur  in  this  tidal  hour? 


0,  far  from  little  Plymouth  town 
Far  winds  the  road  to  Frisco  Bay, 

And  up  and  down  and  up  and  down 
A  Pilgrim  wanders  on  his  way; 

And  over  hill  and  over  plain 

Though  he  has  trod  three  hundred  year 
He  packs  his  tattered  poke  again 

And  whistles  with  a  grinning  leer. 

For  he  has  swapped  his  poke  for  gold, 
And  he  has  swapped  his  gold  for  blood. 

And  always  he  has  swapped  his  old 
For  new,  and  bartered  fire  for  flood; 

And  he  has  swapped  his  new  for  newer 
Of  next  year's  corn  the  mildew  cropped. 

Yet  always  he  has  kept  for  sure 

One  oldish  thing  he  never  swapped: 

An  oldish  book  he  's  seldom  read 

Since  he  swapped  Plymouth  for  Creation 

Still  keeps  a-running  in  his  head 
From  Genesis  to  Revelation. 

IV   (The  Faith) 

IS  he,  then,  he  the  Power  to  whom 
The  drowning  Titans  cry  in  prayer 
To  still  the  whirlwind  of  their  doom 
Above  their  waters  of  despair — 

This  huckster  gj'psy,  bred  of  all 

The  mottled  tribes  that  wandered  free 

From  garden  pales  since  Adam's  fall? 
Is  he  our  planet's  Destiny, 

This  hybrid  pilgrim? — Even  this 

Is  he !    And  'neath  his  weathered  cloak 

He  sorts  his  pack  of  mysteries 

And  conjures  kingdoms  from  his  poke. 

For  this  is  he  who,  in  despite 
Of  shop-made  serf  and  overseer. 

Crook,  cynic  and  cosmopolite, 
Strides  on — the  Yankee  Pioneer 

Questing  his  dream — a  new-world  peace 
Under  a  wind-clean  shield  of  stars — 

An  eagle,  lording  the  release 

Of  blood-striped  bondage  from  old  bar.s— 

The  faith  of  freemen — factionless, 
Uniting  all,  in  common  trust. 

To  learn  of  Lincoln  tenderness, 
Become  with  Robert  Lee  august, 


Rough-ride  the  stars  with  Roosevelt, 
Aspire  in  Wilson's  lonely  prayer — 

The  faith  of  all  who  ever  felt 
Love  of  each  other,  everywhere. 

V  (The  Empire) 

REALITY  is  but  a  wraith 
Till  vision  gives  it  bodiment; 
Self -revelation  builds  self -faith; 

Great  tasks  are  done  by  great  intent. 

Empire  is  ours — but  not  of  tribes 
Eating  our  culture  at  command; 

Gospel  is  ours — but  not  for  Scribes 
And  Pharisees  to  sell  and  brand. 

Splendor  is  ours — the  priceless  dome 

Of  the  Eternal  City — ours : 
The  Eternal  City  is  not  Rome, 

No,  nor  Manhattan's  Babel  towers; 

But  where  Mt.  Vernon  shadows  fall 

Glimmers  its  silent  Parthenon, 
And  on  its  cabined  Capitol 

A  wood-thrush  sings  by  the  Sangamon. 

From  there  no  hasting  white  man  packs 

His  burden  over  the  seven  seas 
To  lay  on  brown  and  yellow  backs 

In  overpeopled,  far  countries; 

But   there   our  gypsy   Pilgrim   oft 
From  headlong  empire  turns  aside 

To  dream  in  a  little  cabin  loft 
Till  all  his  haste  is  clarified, 

Till  all  his  crumpled  brow  is  smooth 
And  he  once  more  goes  whistling  clear 

Because  the  silence  that  can  soothe 
All  hearts  is  singing  in  his  ear. 

VI  (The  Pioneer) 

SO  in  our  modern  Mystery — 
The  Peace  of  All  Hearts — 'neath  the  span 
Of  plot  and  miracle,  't  is  he. 

Our  Pilgrim,  who  plays  Everyman, 

Under  his  million-changing  masks 

Remaining  still  the  Pioneer, 
Who  quickens  all  newfangled  tasks 

With  sap  of  his  Yankee  yesteryear. 

And  they  who  unawares  mistake 
The  masks  he  shuflfles  for  the  man. 

Their  darkled  wits  are  not  awake 
To   unriddle  our  American. 

For  though  as  Everyman  his  role 

Expands  through  all  the  narrowing  earth. 

And  though  he  would  inscribe  the  whole 
As  measure  for  his  spirit's  girth. 
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He  would  not  pawn  the  hallow'd  light 
Of  homeland  for  world-empery, 

Nor  make  his  soul  suburbanite 
To  any  city  oversea. 

Though  dawn  of  Hellas,  Plato's  dream, 
Isaiah  and  the  Prophets'  lore. 

The  songs  of  England,  Dante's  stream, 
Are  his  divinely  evermore. 

Yet  homelier  his  to  trail  at  dawn 
With  Thoreau  Concord's  storied  plain, 

Or  raft  the  twilight  marshes  on 
The  Mississippi  with  Mark  Twain. 

VII   (The  Trail) 

UNCOUTH,  unconquered,  unafraid 
To  serve  without  servility, 
Under  his  roaring  masquerade 
Of  pomp  and  squalor,  this  is  he 

Who  leads  us  by  his  hardy  trail 

Home  to  ourselves,  and  there  at  last 

Unbares  the  glorifying  grail 

That  lights  our  morrow  from  the  past- 


That  lights  our  morrow,  blended  now 
With  mornings  of  a  vernal  sphere, 

Where  down  the  trail-furrow  with  his  plough 
He  strides — the  Yankee  Pioneer: 

There  ever  the  world  is  new  to  his  eyes 
That  lift  from  valor-conquered  loam 

Where  rose  Sierras  ever  rise 

Sublime  beyond  the  fields  of  home; 

There  ever  the  world  is  a  new  world 

Of  labor  towards  another  day; 
Ever  the  Pilgrim's  breath  is  whirled 

To  the  vast  horizons  far  away; 

And  ever  there,  as  he  flicks  the  dew 

From  an  oldish  tattered  book  and  sings. 

His  psalm  goes  up  forever  new — 
Goes  up  on  whirring  of  April  wings: 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 

Are  the  lambs  of  the  Lord  in  their  cloudy 
fleece! 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
Are  the  feet  of  Him  who  bringeth  Peace! 


What  Will  Ulster  Do? 

By  Stephen  Gwynn 


FIVE  years  ago,  in  December,  1916,  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  became  Prime  Minister,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment serving  in  France  were  recalled  to  Westminster 
for  a  few  days  to  take  stock  of  the  situation.  The  Irish 
question  bulked  big  to  us  Irish,  but*  of  course  to  nobody 
else.  Yet  the  rebellion  had  occurred  in  the  previous  April, 
and  had  been  followed  by  the  abortive  negotiations  of  July, 
on  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  having  been  appointed  to 
negotiate,  was  thrown  over  by  the  Cabinet,  who  refused  to 
accept  the  conditions  which  he  had  made  with  both  the  Irish 
parties,  and  further  insisted  on  accepting  Ulster's  construc- 
tion of  these  terms  on  a  vitally  important  point.  Sinn  Fein 
had  not  begun  to  win  elections  in  Ireland,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  of  its  spread. 

Redmond  had  counted  upon  it  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
would  resign  unless  his  agreement  were  honored,  and  that 
Mr.  Asquith  would  stand  or  fall  with  him.  That  had  not 
happened;  yet  Redmond  knew  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  be- 
lieved— as  to  my  knowledge  he  still  believes — that  the  great 
opportunity  for  an  Irish  settlement  had  been  lost.  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  found  that  Redmond  expected  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  use  his  new  authority  to  impose  an  Irish  settlement.  "He 
can  do  what  he  likes.  Nobody  can  stand  against  him.  Car- 
son would  not  be  listened  to  for  a  moment."  The  event 
brought  us  nothing  but  disappointment.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
only  renewed  the  offer  previously  made — which  carried  the 
acceptance  of  partition.  Six  counties  were  to  remain  under 
Government  by  and  from  Westminster  as  long  as  they 
pleased. 

We  are  still  up  against  the  same  problem — Ulster's  claim 
to  secede  from  Ireland — but  it  has  assumed  a  new  form. 
Ulster  has  accepted  self-government  for  itself,  and  no 
longer  insists  on  being  governed  from  Westminster.  That 
is  important.  But  much  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  apparently  means  to  do  now  what  Red- 
mond expected  of  him  five  years  ago:  namely,  to  stake  all 


his  power  and  credit  on  securing  an  Irish  settlement  by 
threatening  resignation.  And,  further,  it  would  seem  that 
he  had  accepted  also  Redmond's  view  that  there  can  be  no 
settlement  in  Ireland  without  recognition  of  Ireland's  unity. 
That  recognition  must — it  would  seem — be  immediate  and 
embodied  in  real  powers  of  a  central  Irish  Government. 

American  readers  should  understand  that  the  proposals 
submitted  to  Ulster  today  are  not  such  as  were  put  for- 
ward by  Redmond.  They  create — if  conjecture  is  grounded 
— a  central  authority  like  the  Government  of  Canada,  but 
they  leave  in  existence  the  Governments  of  Northern  and 
of  Southern  Ireland  with  local  powers.  Ulster,  a  mainly 
Protestant  community  in  a  mainly  Catholic  nation,  will 
have  the  same  kind  of  independence  and  the  same  securities 
as  Catholic  Quebec  in  Protestant  Canada.  If  a  settlement 
on  these  lines  had  been  proposed  by  Nationalists  in  the  Irish 
Convention  of  1917-18,  it  would,  I  am  certain,  have  found 
acceptance  by  Ulster.  It  was  not  proposed  by  Redmond 
because  it  would  then  have  been  denounced  as  "partition" 
by  all  who  wanted  to  make  an  end  of  Redmond  and  his  party 
— including  Sinn  Fein.  Things  have  moved,  since  Mr.  de 
Valera  has  within  the  past  year  declared  his  willingness  to 
concede  local  autonomy  to  Ulster  within  an  Irish  state. 

At  present  we  do  not  know  the  precise  attitude  which  will 
be  assumed  by  Ulster.  Sir  James  Craig  and  his  cabinet 
have  brusquely  rejected  the  proposals  which  are  put  for- 
ward as  a  result  of  discussion  between  Dail  Eireann's  dele- 
gates and  the  British  ministries.  They  have  undertaken  to 
submit  counter-proposals.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  will 
take  the  form  of  suggesting  that  equal  powers  shall  be 
given  separately  to  Northern  and  Southern  Ireland:  in 
other  words,  that  Ulster  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  shall  be 
in  the  same  position  as  Quebec  and  Ontario  were  before  the 
Union  of  Canada. 

In  the  abstract,  this  is  a  proposal  which  I  personally 
should  accept.     The  unity  of  Ireland  will  never  be  real  till 
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it  is  voluntarily  recognized,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  states 
start  working  separately  natural  causes  will  bring  them  to 
a  union,  as  happened  in  Australia,  Canada,  and  South 
Africa.  But  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
is  presumable  that  Mr.  de  Valera  could  not,  if  he  desired 
it,  persuade  his  followers  to  accept  this  policy.  Ireland 
has,  by  an  extraordinary  series  of  blunders  in  policy,  been 
goaded  into  declaring  for  a  separate  Republic:  this  ideal 
has  been  proclaimed,  men  have  died  for  it,  and  Ireland  could 
not  be  induced  to  surrender  this  flag  except  for  a  settle- 
ment which  satisfied  the  national  sentiment;  partition  in- 
furiates it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  associates  have  doubtless  be- 
come aware  of  this.  They  also  know,  what  is  known  to 
Sinn  Fein  as  well,  that  the  British  military  experts  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  renewing  and  completing  war  in  Ireland 
at  $250,000,000  with  a  force  of  200,000  men.  They  will 
therefore  probably  say  to  Ulster:  "We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  the  operation  of  nature;  you  must  begin  where 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  finished — you  must 
accept  the  model  they  reached  without  seeking  to  impose 
on  Ireland  the  process  by  which  they  reached  it." 

Ulster  apparently  refuses.  The  position  of  moderate 
men  in  Ulster  is  shown  in  a  private  letter  just  received: 

The  one  thing  of  which  I  am  quite  sure  [says  the 
writer,  a  well-known  business  man  in  Belfast]  is  that  our 
leaders  will  not  agree  to  come  into  our  United  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, which  it  seems  to  me  would  be  little  else  than  a 
simulacrum,  or  pretence,  and  save  the  face  of  Sinn  Fein, 
if  an  Ulster  provincial  government  is  to  have  real  autoc- 
racy not  only  in  administration  but  in  finance  and  all  the 
essentials  of  an  independent  government.  I  can  quite 
understand  and  indeed  sympathize  with  the  intense  desire 
to  see  Ulster  in,  both  on  sentimental  grounds  and  as  bring- 
ing in  a  stable  element  in  politics  and  countering  the  Bol- 
shevist movement  led  by  the  transport  workers  union, 
which  I  think  any  Irish  Government  will  find  a  tough  nut 
to  crack.  I  wonder  the  Nationalists  don't  see  that  they 
can't  bring  Ulster  in  at  this  stage,  but  our  common  inter- 
ests will  bring  us  in  once  they  have  shown  that  they  can 
form  a  competent  and  national  Government  for  Southern 
Ireland.  Very  many  of  us  would  look  forward  to  such  a 
consummation    and    work    for    it. 

That  seems  to  me  perfectly  good  sense  and  such  argu- 
ments might  have  prevailed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Con- 
vention. But  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  cannot  move  as  if  such 
an  atmosphere  existed;  and  they  have  got  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
on  their  side;  nor  only  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  showed  a  tremendous  majority  against 
those  who  wanted  to  stop  parleys  with  the  Sinn  Fein  un- 
less Sinn  Fein  would  swallow  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a 
preliminary.  The  vote  was  impressive  not  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  minority  but  by  the  bigness  of  the  support. 
It  was  no  day  of  abstentions. 

What  is  the  resulting  position?  There  is  a  pledge  that 
Ulster  shall  not  be  coerced.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  of 
those  who  gave  it  and  will  adhere  to  it,  by  resigning  if  he 
cannot  persuade  Ulster  to  agree  to  that  which  he  and  his 
ministry  think  essential  for  Ireland  and  the  Empire.  But 
he  may  then  go  to  the  country  and  say  that  he  has  reached 
a  point  at  which  Ulster  must  be  forced  to  accept  the  view 
taken  by  the  majority  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  to 
the  degree  of  partition  which  Ulster's  interest  requires:  in 
that  case  he  will  almost  certainly  overwhelm  his  opponents. 
Sinn  Fein  is  unpopular  in  England,  but  Ulster  is  no  way 
popular.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain  is  with 
the  Prime  Minister  in  this  must  count  heavily.  And  if 
the  anticipated  reappearance  of  Lord  Carson  in  politics 
took  place,  every  element  of  Liberalism  in  England  would 
be  roused,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  finest  conservatives 
would  support  the  Liberals,  remembering  that  Carson  was 
the  man  who,  before  the  war,  made  rebellion  real,  and 
physical  force  a  live  issue  in  British  politics. 

Dublin,  Ireland,  November  23 


The  League  of  Nations  at 
Work 

By  Philip  Marshall  Brown 

[The  following  account  and  discussion  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  at  its  recent  session,  by  Pro- 
fessor Philip  Marshall  Brown,  of  Princeton,  was  written  at 
Geneva  during  the  session.  Its  publication  has  been  delayed  by 
lack  of  space,  but  Professor  Brown's  observations  have  lost  none 
of  their  interest  in  the  interval.] 

rX^HE  League  of  Nations  is  hard  at  work.     It  is  func- 

I  tioning  actively.  As  to  the  nature  of  its  functions 
-A_    and  the  results   achieved,  that  is   another   question. 

The  Secretariat  is  highly  organized  into  various  divisions 
with  over  three  hundred  officials  of  many  nationalities. 
The  Americans  stand  third  in  the  relative  number  of 
national  representatives — a  fact  unfavorably  noted  by 
some,  particularly  by  the  Indian  delegates.  They  com- 
plain that  while  India  for  purposes  of  financial  assess- 
ment is  rated  next  to  the  great  Powers,  it  has  only  one 
representative  on  the  Secretariat. 

The  headquarters  of  the  League  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Leman  is  an  intensely  interesting  centre  of  activity.  Here 
are  the  various  sections  or  bureaus  of  the  Secretariat,  an 
excellent  library  on  the  American  plan,  rooms  for  various 
committees  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  large  room  for  public 
meetings  of  the  Council. 

One  meets  here  representatives  of  nearly  every  tribe  and 
nation.  National  differences  are  ignored  rather  than  ac- 
centuated, and  one  is  made  aware  of  a  genuine  effort  to 
create  an  international,  or  rather  a  supra-national,  senti- 
ment transcending  frontiers.  The  fervor  of  the  officials 
of  the  League  and  their  consecration  to  their  task  is  almost 
religious  in  character. 

The  Secretariat  is  under  the  able  direction  of  Sir  Eric 
Drummond,  former  private  secretary  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
The  powers  of  the  Secretary  General  are  great.  Not  to 
mention  the  original  organization  of  the  Secretariat,  he 
can  prepare,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  give  direction 
to,  the  work  of  the  League.  When  neither  the  Council 
nor  the  Assembly  is  in  session  he  can  carry  on  negotiations 
with  various  nations  on  his  own  initiative,  as  in  the  recent 
case  of  Panama  and  Costa  Rica.  These  negotiations  can- 
not decide  anything,  but  they  certainly  may  implicate  the 
League  quite  definitely. 

The  work  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Secretariat  is 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  men  of  high  ability.  They 
have  to  deal  with  most  intricate  and  delicate  problems,  as 
for  example  the  supervision  of  the  administration  of  the 
City  of  Dantzig  and  of  the  Sarre  Basin,  matters  demand- 
ing the  highest  kind  of  training  and  executive  ability. 

The  labors  of  the  Secretariat  are  naturally  increased  very 
much  during  the  session  of  the  Assembly,  when  data  and 
reports  of  all  kinds  are  required  at  every  moment.  During 
the  session  of  the  Second  Assembly  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  night  and  day  shifts  of  the  per- 
sonnel, with  a  rest  only  on  Sundays. 

Many  committees  are  sitting  during  the  session  of  the 
Assembly,  among  which  are  to  be  noted  those  on  Amend- 
ments to  the  Covenant,  on  Reduction  of  Armaments,  on 
International  Blockade,  on  Communications  and  Transit, 
on  Economics  and  Finance,  on  Epidemics,  on  Health,  on 
Mandates,  on  Traffic,  on  Russian  Refugees,  and  on  Statis- 
tics. There  are  also  special  committees  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  The  League,  such  as  those  on  Upper  Silesia, 
Lithuania,  and  Albania. 

The  meetings  of  the  Assembly  are  occupied  principally 
with  speeches  by  delegates,  presenting  either  specific  nation- 
al questiones  or  general  observations  concerning  the  work  of 
the  League.  These  speeches  are  frequently  tiresome,  espe- 
cially on   account  of  the   rule   that  prescribes   translation 
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of  every  word  from  English  into  French  and  vice  versa. 
And  now  a  serious  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  nu- 
merous Spanish-speaking  countries,  under  the  leadership 
of  Spain,  to  add  Spanish  to  the  list  of  privileged  lan- 
guages! I  remarked  to  a  Spanish  acquaintance  in  Geneva 
that  it  would  appear  wiser,  in  order  to  facilitate  discus- 
sion in  the  Assembly,  to  make  French  the  sole  official 
language,  in  view  of  its  universality.  His  objection  was 
of  interest,  because  he  preferred  the  use  of  English  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  was  excellent  for  purposes  of  ex- 
position irrespective  of  faults  of  grammar,  whereas  a 
mistake  in  French  was  not  merely  confusing  but  also  a 
crime ! 

Many  of  the  speeches  revealed  a  certain  uneasiness,  an 
apprehension  lest  the  League  should  not  succeed,  an  ob- 
vious sensitiveness  to  ci'iticism  of  any  sort.  These  pro- 
tests against  criticism  are  generally  courteous  and  of  a 
deprecating  character,  though  a  delegate  from  India  evoked 
considerable  applause  by  asserting  indignantly  that  no 
one  had  the  right  to  criticise  the  League  unless  he  gave 
it  his  support. 

M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  Senator  Lafontaine,  and  Fransen 
of  Norway  are  those  who  reveal  the  greatest  faith  in  the 
success  of  the  League.  When  they  speak  one  is  conscious 
of  a  genuine  elevation  of  sentiment  and  a  fine  disregard 
of  national  prejudices.  M.  Bourgeois  and  Senator  Lafon- 
taine speak  like  kindly  old  grandfathers  who  desire  before 
they  die  to  see  complete  harmony  among  all  their  descend- 
ants. Fransen  is  a  robust  figure  who  speaks  with  great 
candor  and  independence,  if  not  always  with  diplomatic 
sagacity. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  of  South  Africa  is  doubtless  a  sincere 
zealot  for  the  League,  though  one  is  warranted  in  won- 
dering whether  a  Cecil  could  ever  follow  a  line  hostile  to 
the  interest  of  the  British  Empire.  He  is  certainly  a 
good  deal  of  an  enfant  terrible,  but  his  cousin  Arthur 
Balfour  is  always  at  hand  to  call  him  gently  to  order  and 
prevent  any  harm  to  British  interests.  Balfour  with  his 
great  parliamentary  prestige,  his  urbanity  and  diplomatic 
skill,  as  well  as  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  aims  and 
desires  of  the  British  Government,  can. hardly  be  classified 
as  a  disinterested  advocate  of  the  League. 

There  are  others,  such  as  Imperiali  of  Italy  and  Ishii 
of  Japan,  both,  like  Balfour,  members  of  the  Council  as 
well  as  of  the  Assembly,  who  seem  to  look  on  with  a  kind 
of  cynical  amusement  as  if  watching  the  children  of  the 
Assembly  at  play  and  knowing  that  all  power  rests  ulti- 
mately with  the  Council.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most 
interesting  personages  in  the  Assembly  is  Wellington  Koo 
of  China,  who  as  President  of  the  Council  presided  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  Assembly  with  great  dignity  and 
finesse. 

It  may  seriously  be  questioned  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  members  of  the  Council  should  also  sit  in  the  Assem- 
bly, where  their  status  is  rather  that  of  cabinet  ministers 
prepared  at  any  moment  to  defend  their  official  acts.  This 
is  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  Council  in  an  incidental  way 
probably    not   contemplated    originally. 

Regarding  the  work  of  the  Second  Assembly,  its  greatest 
accomplishment  is  undoubtedly  the  election — in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Council — of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice.  This  device,  so  cleverly  suggested  by 
Mr.  Root,  for  the  choice  of  Judges  by  a  method  calculated 
to  soothe  the  susceptibilities  of  the  smaller  nations  would 
seem  to  have  worked  to  perfection.  The  Judges  elected 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  diverse  races  and  systems 
of  jurisprudence  of  the  world. 

This  event  is  of  the  utmost  significance  and  certainly 
gives  an  enhanced  prestige  to  the  League,  as  well  as  a 
more  solid  basis.  Such  a  Court  has  long  been  needed,  in 
addition  to  the  non-judicial  process  of  arbitration,  as  a 
permanent  tribunal   capable  of  rendering  strictly  judicial 


decisions  and  of  crystallizing  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  into  a  more  definite  system.  Nations  hence- 
forth should  be  able  to  secure  through  this  Court  a  much 
surer  knowledge  of  international  law  and  better  guidance 
in  their  intercourse. 

In  observing  critically  the  activities  of  the  League  one 
is  conscious  of  many  influences  and  tendencies.  There  are 
unquestionably  certain  nations  and  groups  of  nations  con- 
cerned primarily  if  not  solely  with  forwarding  by  means 
of  the  League  special  ends  and  interests.  It  would  appear 
that  the  nations  of  South  America  are  tending  in  many 
respects  to  act  as  a  solid  bloc  in  cooperation  with  Spain. 
This  was  evidenced  in  the  attempt  to  secure  an  additional 
Spanish-speaking  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Justice.  This, 
by  the  way,  would  have  been  accomplished  had  it  not  been 
for  the  failure  of  seven  or  eight  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America  to  send  delegates  to  the  Second  Assembly. 
This  bloc,  if  ever  antagonistic  to  the  United  States,  could 
always  be  a  source  of  great  embarrassment,  particularly 
in  questions  involving  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Assembly  affords  an  opportune  forum  for  certain 
nations  to  advance  claims  or  express  criticism  against 
other  nations  in  a  way  likely  to  cause  considerable  trouble. 
It  is  evident  that  the  representatives  of  India  are  cau- 
tiously alert  for  opportunities  to  advance  nationalistic 
claims  most  embarrassing  to  Great  Britain.  And  Ireland, 
as  well  as  Egypt,  is  obviously  only  too  eager  to  seize  its 
chance  to  enter  the  Assembly. 

There  exists  among  the  small  nations  the  conviction  that 
the  League  is  largely  controlled  by  Great  Britain.  This 
is  true  in  fact  because  of  the  initial  advantage  it  pos- 
sesses in  having  a  Britisher  as  Secretary  General.  It  is 
also  true  in  the  sense  that  Balfour  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  resourceful  and  influential  representative  in  the 
League.  His  vigilance  and  leadership  are  ever  apparent 
and  effective  British  diplomacy. 

The  League  should  never  have  been  saddled  with  the 
burden  of  executing  the  treaties  signed  at  Paris.  It  should 
more  properly  function  as  a  means  of  conciliation  in  fresh 
controversies  not  arising  directly  out  of  this  peace  settle- 
ment. It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  League  could  not  have 
contented  itself  originally  with  the  role  of  a  great  inter- 
national clearing  house  of  a  non-political  character  for 
purposes  of  a  better  mutual  understanding  and  conciliation 
among  nations.  A  critical  survey  of  its  present  activities 
must  impress  one  with  the  fact  that  the  League  is  primar- 
ily a  European  concern.  It  is  preoccupied  mainly  with 
questions  involving  political  considerations.  Even  such 
matters  as  transit,  communications,  and  finance,  which  are 
of  general  interest,  are  closely  connected  with  political  in- 
terests of  a  European  character.  Tlie  League,  with  head- 
quarters in  Europe,  sits  as  a  kind  of  European  Areopagus. 
It  is  possible  that  the  League  may  undergo  in  process 
of  time  a  certain  decentralization,  with  local  regional  un- 
derstandings and  agencies,  as  foreshadowed  in  a  proposal 
by  Mr.  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia  to  apply  to  Central  Europe. 
Furthermore,  another  organ  of  the  League  may  develop 
in  the  shape  of  a  council  of  conciliation  for  world  peace, 
entirely  distinct  from  regional  groupings  for  legislative 
and  administrative  purposes.  This  has  been  actually  sug- 
gested and  is  under  consideration  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  Assembly. 

In  view  of  the  facts  it  would  seem  that  the  United  States 
is  in  a  fortunate  situation  in  refraining  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  League,  at  least  during  its  early  stages 
of  development.  While  observing  critically  its  activities 
and  tendencies,  we  may  cooperate  sympathetically  in 
many  ways.  The  Disarmament  Conference  should  prove 
of  great  practical  help  to  the  League  in  removing  serious 
obstacles  which  now  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  like 
world  peace. 

Geneva,  Switzerland 


The  President's  Message 


M' 


■R.  HARDING'S  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  regular  session  of  Congress  in  his  Admin- 
istration covers  an  enormous  range  of  subjects, 
but  presents  little  in  the  shape  of  definite  programme. 
It  is  devoted  to  enunciations  of  purpose  and  opinion 
rather  than  definite  recommendations, 

A  few  specific  recommendations  are  made,  however. 
Foremost  among  these  is  that  relating  to  the  debts  to 
the  United  States  incurred  by  the  Allied  nations  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  President  urges  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  bill  granting  authoritj'  to  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  "for  the  funding  and 
settlement  of  our  vast  foreign  loans  growing  out  of 
our  grant  of  war  credits."  He  rests  the  case  for 
this  upon  the  manifest  practical  desirability  of  making 
a  reasonable  accommodation  of  the  matter,  the  absence 
of  which  is  "hindering  adjustments  among  our  debtors 
and  accomplishing  nothing  for  ourselves."  We  could 
wish  that  he  had  added  a  higher  consideration — that 
he  had  felt  that  he  could  successfully  appeal  to  a  spirit 
of  generosity  toward  those  who  suffered  infinitely  more 
than  we  in  the  common  cause. 

Another  recommendation  urged  with  emphasis  and 
with  all  possible  warmth  of  feeling  is  that  of  a  modest 
contribution  toward  the  relief  of  the  famine  in  Russia 
and  the  prevention  of  its  recurrence  next  year.  To 
"supply  the  American  Relief  Administration  with 
10,000,000  bushels  of  com  and  1,000,000  bushels  of  seed 
grain"  would  be  an  act  involving  so  trifling  a  sacrifice 
on  our  part,  productive  of  such  incalculable  good  to 
a  population  in  appalling  straits,  and  so  calculated  to 
promote  good  feeling  at  a  time  when  good  feeling  is 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  needs,  that  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  Congress  should  hesitate  a  moment  to 
carry  out  the  President's  recommendation.  Never  was 
there  a  case  in  which  the  maxim  was  more  true  that 
he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly;  and  we  could  wish 
that  Congress  would  not  only  give  quickly,  but  give 
twice  the  amount  which  the  President  proposes. 

Still  another  specific,  though  not  quite  definite,  rec- 
ommendation has  reference  to  the  tariflf.  The  Presi- 
dent suggests  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
"American  valuation"  scheme  embodied  in  the  Ford- 
ney  bill  was  designed  to  meet.  He  recognizes  the  funda- 
mental objections  to  that  plan,  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  is  danger  of  its  having  the  effect  of  "mak- 
ing our  tariffs  prohibitive"  in  many  cases  where  there 
was  no  such  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress;  but  he 
feels  that  something  must  be  done  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary variations  of  price  which  exist  in  the  present 
abnormal  industrial  and  monetary  situation  of  so  many 
foreign  countries.  He  accordingly  recommends  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  be  empowered,  in  instances  in 
which  it  may  be  found  necessary,  to  "proclaim"  Amer- 
ican valuations — a  device  deserving  of  consideration, 
but  by  no  means  free  from  objection. 


More  important,  we  believe,  than  this  specific  rec- 
ommendation on  the  tariff  is  the  tone  in  which  the 
whole  subject  is  treated.  The  idea  of  protection  as  a 
sacred  institution,  the  notion  that  nothing  is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  prosperitj'  as  the  exclusion  of  foreign  goods, 
is  wholly  absent.  Just  what  kind  of  tariff  Mr.  Harding 
would  like  to  see  enacted  does  not,  indeed,  appear;  but 
no  Republican  in  Congress  who  wants  to  play  the  old 
high-tariff  tune  will  be  able  to  refer  to  the  President 
as  having  sounded  its  keynote.  That  the  tariff  must 
take  account  of  the  interest  of  other  peoples  as  well 
as  our  own,  and  that  our  own  interest  is  bound  up  with 
their  welfare,  is  a  sentiment  that  runs  through  the 
message — the  tariff  part  as  well  as  the  rest — and  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  notions  which  Mr.  Fordney 
has  made  so  peculiarly  his  own. 

On  two  great  aspects  of  public  welfare  the  President, 
while  putting  forward  no  definite  proposals,  expresses 
sentiments  which  will  receive  hearty  public  support. 
In  discussing  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital 
he  urges  what  has  been  understood  in  some  quarters 
as  the  establishment  on  a  national  scale  of  a  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations  such  as  that  which  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  Kansas  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Al- 
len. But  it  has  been  pretty  authoritatively  stated  that 
that  is  not  the  President's  meaning.  The  Kansas  court 
is  still  an  experiment;  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
a  body  with  compulsory  authority  is  either  a  prac- 
ticable or  a  desirable  agency  for  dealing  with  great 
labor  difficulties.  Something  modeled  on  the  Canadian 
law,  which  only  prohibits  strikes  or  lockouts  pending 
inquiry  and  report,  seems  much  more  likely  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  situation. 

The  other  subject  to  which  we  have  reference  is  that 
of  farmers'  cooperation.  Cooperative  effort,  whether 
of  farmers  or  of  any  other  group  in  the  community,  is 
as  yet  in  a  very  undeveloped  stage  in  this  country,  and 
the  President  justly  points  to  the  splendid  results  ob- 
tained by  organized  cooperation  in  Russia — before  the 
days  of  Lenin.  There  is,  however,  a  danger  in  what  Mr. 
Harding  says  about  the  loss  suffered  by  farmers  when 
the  crops  are  superabundant.  If  the  farmers  are  led 
to  imagine  that  this  can  be  averted  by  mere  cooperative 
selling  they  will  find  themselves  deluded. 

Of  very  great  importance  is  the  question  raised  in 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  President's  message,  of 
the  desirability  of  a  Constitutional  amendment  forbid- 
ding the  issue  of  tax-free  securities,  a  subject  which 
we  shall  discuss  in  a  separate  article.  That  the  intro- 
duction of  the  budget  system  is  a  forward  step  whose 
value  can  hardly  be  overstated,  all  intelligent  persons 
will  agree;  and  of  the  President's  earnestness  in  pro- 
moting the  economies  which  that  system  will  power- 
fully help  to  make  possible  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Both 
in  this  matter  and  in  that  of  the  Conference,  upon 
which,  as  the  President  says,  "a  world  hope  is  centred," 
there  is  fortunately  no  line  of  division  between  the  two 
great  parties;  and  it  is  clearly  Mr.  Harding's  wish  to 
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promote  in  all  matters  of  similar  fundamental  and  per- 
manent concern  a  non-partisan  spirit. 

Between  this  attitude  and  that  view  of  party  respon- 
sibilitj'^  which  the  President  takes  occasion  to  put  for- 
ward at  the  very  outset  of  his  message,  there  is  no  in- 
consistency. A  national  election  imposes  on  the  victo- 
rious party  the  general  responsibility  of  government. 
It  does  not  relieve  any  individual  of  the  duty  of  dissent 
when  a  course  is  proposed  by  his  party  which  is  con- 
trary to  his  conviction  of  right;  but  it  should  preclude 
the  formation  of  cliques  and  combinations  dictated  not 
by  convictions  of  what  is  right  for  the  nation  but  of 
what  is  to  the  interest  of  a  class  or  a  section.  We 
have  to  choose  between  being  whole-hearted  citizens  of 
a  common  country  and  being  men  whose  devotion  is  to 
a  class  first  and  to  our  country  second.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  no  departure  from  the  better  and  higher 
choice  has  held,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  any  great 
body  of  adherents.  In  sounding  his  note  of  warning 
the  President  has  done  much  toward  making  the 
country  safe  from  that  danger  in  the  difficult  days 
through  which  we  are  now  passing. 

Ireland 

AT  this  moment,  the  question  of  peace  or  war  in 
Ireland  is  still  hanging  in  the  balance.  Reason 
and  sentiment  are  alike  on  the  side  of  Arthur 
Griffiths,  the  veteran  Sinn  Fein  leader,  and  when  reason 
and  sentiment  unite  in  pointing  the  way,  the  Irish 
people  will  hardly  turn  their  back  upon  it. 

If  a  settlement  is  to  be  rejected  which  gives  to  Ire- 
land so  nearly  all  that  she  could  possibly  demand  then 
it  was  preposterous  for  her  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  England  at  all:  she  should  have  sent  to  Lloyd 
George  not  plenipotentiaries  but  an  ultimatum.  She  did 
send  plenipotentiaries ;  and  her  emissaries  accomplished 
all,  and  more  than  all,  that  could  possibly  have  been  ex- 
pected. To  repudiate  the  work  of  men  like  Griffiths  and 
Collins  would  run  counter  to  the  Irish  instinct  of 
loyalty  to  friends  and  fellow- workers ;  to  reject  a  settle- 
ment which  opens  up  a  splendid  hope  to  Ireland,  and 
plunge  back  into  the  darkness  and  horror  from  which 
she  has  for  a  brief  space  emerged,  would  be  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

All  the  world  is  watching  with  breathless  interest  the 
contest  in  the  Dail  Eireann.  Its  favorable  outcome  will 
be  hailed  with  joy  by  men  of  good  will  everywhere;  with 
peculiar  joy,  because  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  op- 
pressed with  the  thought  of  a  hundred  new  problems, 
here  will  be  a  problem  solved,  and  happily  solved,  which 
has  baffled  twenty  generations  of  statesmen  and 
thinkers. 

Ford-Edison  Anticipated 

JUST  two  years  ago — in  the  issue  of  The  Weekly 
Review  for  November  22,  1919 — Mr.  George  E. 
Roberts  closed  an  important  and  elaborate  article  on 
the  monetary  outlook  with  this  remark: 

There  was  inflation  during  the  Civil  War.   and  proposals 
were  made  to  pay  the  bonds  in  greenbacks  and  never  redeem 
the  grcenbaclvs,  but  the  people  rejected  them  all.     The  signs 
of  the  times  are  that  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  sound 
finance  will  have  to  be  fought  over  again. 

Could  anything  be  a  more  perfect  fulfilment   of   Mr. 


Roberts's  prophecy  than  is  the  wildcat  scheme  of  Henry 
Ford  for  Government  manufacture  of  so-called  money, 
and  the  endorsement  of  the  scheme  by  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son? Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  done  wonders  in 
their  own  line,  but  modesty  in  talking  about  things 
that  they  don't  understand  is  not  a  virtue  to  which 
either  of  them  can  lay  claim.  Perhaps  the  best  sign 
that  we  have  made  some  advance  since  Civil  War  days 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  public  seem  to  feel 
instinctively  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
about  the  promised  miracle,  even  though  it  is  proposed 
by  men  who,  in  their  own  field,  have  won  the  distinc- 
tion of  miracle-workers. 

Alliance,  Understanding, 
League  &  Co. 

WHILE  the  Washington  Conference  has  a  limited' 
objective  and  owes  its  possibility  of  success- 
ful achievement  largely  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  attacking  in  a  practical  manner  certain  specific 
problems,  it  is  nevertheless  making  positive  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  international  law.  The 
solution  of  these  specific  problems  is  important  enough 
and  the  world  will  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  if  a  halt  is 
called  in  the  race  of  naval  armament  and  an  adjust- 
ment is  made  in  the  rivalries  and  conflicts  of  interest 
that  threaten  peace  in  the  Far  East.  But  of  still 
greater  importance  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
world  is  the  basis  on  which  these  adjustments  are 
being  worked  out. 

That  basis  is  the  principle  of  legality  and  justice. 
It  is  this  which  differentiates  the  present  Conference 
sharply  from  previous  bargaining  congresses  which, 
indeed,  at  times  did  do  lip  service  to  principles  of 
justice  and  equity,  but  only  to  conceal  the  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  the  stronger  that  actuated  their  decisions. 
To  Elihu  Root  belongs  the  credit  of  having  introduced 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  the  principle  that  dis- 
putes between  nations  should  be  adjudicated  on  the 
basis  of  justice.  To  us  in  America  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  this;  it  seemed  self-evident,  so  self-evi- 
dent, indeed,  that  to  state  it  appeared  almost  super- 
fluous. But  to  a  world  accustomed  to  view  international 
relations  as  a  cynical  rivalry  for  power  and  which  took 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  acquisition  of  territory  or 
the  subjection  of  peoples  as  the  reward  of  successful 
war,  this  was  a  striking  departure,  idealistic  if  not 
visionary.  Upon  this  principle  of  legality  and  justice 
Senator  Root  laid  great  emphasis  in  his  address  before 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  International  Law,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  as  the  basis  of  its  decisions  marks 
a  momentous  step  in  advance.  Writer  after  writer  has 
pointed  out  that  the  weakness  of  international  law  lay 
in  the  absence  of  the  sanction  necessary  to  enforce  it, 
corresponding  to  the  police  power  in  national  law.  The 
school  of  Treitschke  held  that  it  was  not  law  at  all  but 
merely  a  code  of  international  politeness.  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  more  justly  esteemed  it  a  body  of  custom  and 
practice  sanctioned  by  the  moral  consciousness  of  man- 
kind. That  sanction  has  continued  to  grow  in  strength 
and  effectiveness  despite  the  setbacks  occasioned  by 
wars  of  aggression.     Today  that  sanction  has  received 
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an  accession  of  power  that  bids  fair  to  place  inter- 
national law  on  the  same  plane  as  national  law.  A 
treaty,  for  example,  is  no  longer  merely  an  expression 
of  the  relative  strength  of  two  nations,  to  be  altered 
when  one  becomes  strong  enough  to  enforce  a  change, 
but  a  contract  to  be  revised  only  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties  thereto. 

A  corollary  to  this  was  the  announcement  by  Secre- 
tary Hughes  of  the  doctrine  of  "moral  trusteeship"  in 
the  case  of  a  nation  temporarily  disabled.  This  was 
specifically  applied  to  the  case  of  Russia,  but  it  has  a 
far  wider  significance.  It  means  that  the  weakness 
or  disability  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  deprive  its  people  of  their  rights  or  territory; 
that  the  community  of  nations  must  act  as  a  trustee 
to  preserve  and  safeguard  their  rights  and  territory 
during  a  period  of  helplessness.  A  few  decades  ago 
such  a  doctrine  would  indeed  have  been  considered 
Quixotic,  but  today  we  are  no  longer  under  the  law  of 
the  jungle. 

Side  by  side  with  this  has  grown  up  another  con- 
ception of  international  relations,  a  conception  for 
which  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  ordered  liberty  and  democ- 
racy are  primarily  responsible.  Historically,  interna- 
tional law  has  been  concerned  with  the  relations  be- 
tween governments,  and  more  especially  between  mon- 
archs.  So  strong  has  been  this  tradition  in  theory  and 
practice  that  it  is  difficult  in  international  matters  to 
think  of  peoples  apart  from  their  governments.  Yet 
the  extension  of  democratic  ideas  has  at  last  brought 
about  this  conception.  Rights  belong  to  a  people  and 
a  lack  of  government  or  a  change  of  government  can- 
not deprive  a  nation  of  them.  The  government  is  but 
an  instrument  through  which  the  nation  speaks  and 
acts.  The  doctrine  of  moral  trusteeship  marks  a  long 
step  forward  toward  the  attainment  of  world  peace, 
for  it  affords  a  security  to  the  smaller  and  weaker 
nations  and  to  those  in  temporary  collapse  such  as  no 
balance  of  power,  no  alliances,  and  no  artificial  inter 
national  organization  could  give. 

It  is  curious  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  well- 
intentioned,  of  those  who  cherish  noble  ideals  of  world 
peace  and  world  betterment,  do  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand that  their  ideals  can  only  be  realized  through 
the  development  of  ideas  and  sentiment.  Instinctively 
they  turn  to  artificial  and  mechanical  devices.  In  order 
to  do  away  with  the  use  of  force  in  disputes  between 
nations  they  would  resort  to  force.  The  great  weak- 
ness of  the  League  of  Nations  idea  lies  in  the  fact 
that  such  a  mechanical  device  invites  the  very  intrigues 
that  it  is  intended  to  counteract.  President  Harding 
has  not  yet  made  clear  exactly  what  he  means 
by  an  "association  of  nations,"  but  if  we  maj'  make 
deductions  from  his  course  in  summoning  the  present 
Conference  he  has  in  mind  something  that  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  its  Covenant. 
We  judge  it  to  be  a  method,  not  a  machine;  a  means 
of  developing  ideas,  not  an  instrument  for  imposing 
rules.  It  is  not  of  great  moment  whether  the  Con- 
ference embodies  its  settlements  in  formal  treaties  or 
states  them  in  protocols.  Alliances  assuredly  there  will 
not  be,  though  some  form  of  four-Power  agreement  will 
undoubtedly  be  concluded,  as  a  means  of  putting  in 
written  form  the  settlements  arrived  at. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Conference  will  not 


be  a  treaty,  or  even  an  understanding.  It  will 
lie  in  the  contribution  which  it  has  made  to  the  law 
of  nations  through  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
of  legality  and  justice  as  the  basis  of  its  settlements, 
thereby  giving  to  it  a  sanction  which  no  civilized  nation 
may  disregard.  It  is  this  contribution,  this  advance, 
that  gives  the  greatest  hope  for  lasting  peace. 

The  Future  of  Picketing 

OF  some  human  questions  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
the  simpler  they  are  the  more  difficult  they  are. 
This  is  eminently  true  of  the  long-standing 
question  of  picketing  in  labor  disputes.  When  it  first 
became  a  prominent  subject  of  controversy  most  people 
fell  into  one  or  other  of  two  classes.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  were  those  who  declared  that  all  picketing  by 
strikers  ought  to  be  stopped  because,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  it  could  mean  nothing  but  an  attempt  to 
intimidate  "scabs."  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
those  who  regarded  any  attempt  of  the  officers  of  the 
law  to  interfere  with  picketing  as  a  clear  infringement 
of  the  fundamental  right  of  any  freeman  to  persuade 
any  other  freeman  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing  any 
lawful  act. 

All  along,  however,  there  was  a  third  class  of  people 
who  stood  between  these  two  extremes.  They  recog- 
nized that  Smith  had  a  perfect  right  to  buttonhole 
Jones  on  the  sidewalk — if  Jones  himself  did  not  object 
— and  try  to  convince  him  that  he  ought  not  to  offer 
his  services  to  Robinson;  but  they  also  recognized  that 
what  was  on  its  face  a  mere  conversation  between 
Smith  and  Jones  might  really  be — and  in  the  case  of 
most  picketing  actually  was — only  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  what  was  in  reality  concerted  and  organ- 
ized intimidation.  The  problem  has  been  to  find  a  way 
to  protect  Jones  from  actual  intimidation  and  yet  not 
to  deprive  Smith  of  his  fundamental  rights.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  brought  much  nearer  to  a  solution  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Coui't's  decision  of  last 
week  defining  the  limits  to  be  set  upon  the  use  of  pick- 
ets during  strikes. 

The  decision  is  an  important  forward  step  in  the 
limitation  of  private  war  in  industrial  disputes.  The 
doctrine  of  the  decision — that  strikers  must  not  resort 
to  intimidation  to  prevent  others  from  taking  their 
places  or  from  continuing  at  work  in  a  "struck"  plant, 
and  that  mass  picketing,  "dogging"  of  workers,  and 
obstruction  of  access  to  the  plant  are  all  forms  of  in- 
timidation— is  not  novel,  for  it  has  been  applied  in 
varying  degrees  by  courts  all  over  the  country.  The 
great  importance  of  the  decision  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  tests  it  suggests  clearly  condemn  every  form  of 
intimidation — including  "moral"  intimidation  —  and 
that  these  tests  now  become  the  standard  for  all 
courts. 

When  the  Supreme  Court's  rule  comes  to  be  widely 
applied  it  will  probably  be  found  that  labor  unions  must 
considerably  change  their  methods  in  order  to  keep 
within  the  law.  Labor  leaders  always  say  that  they 
are  opposed  to  violence,  and  even  to  intimidation,  and 
in  many  cases  such  statements  are  true.  Yet  it  is  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
think  that  picketing  ever  accomplishes  much  except 
through  some  species  of  intimidation.     If  intimidation 
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is  effectively  prevented,  it  seems  likely  that  strike  lead- 
ers will  have  to  rely  more  than  they  usually  do  now 
on  educational  publicity.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
wiser  among  them  will  see  the  need  of  reorganizing 
their  work  on  a  basis  of  service  to  all  workers  in  a  trade 
instead  of  service  merely  to  members  of  the  union. 


The  "Harding  Doctrine 


) ) 


[The  following  article,  ly  Mr.  Walter  E.  Maynard  of  New 
York,  presents  so  forcibly  the  supnesiion  of  a  way  to  meet 
the  demand  of  France  for  a  safe  future,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  the  suggestion  7-csts,  that  we  gladly  give  it  special 
prominence  in  our  columns.^ 

PRANCE  has  recently,  through  her  spokesman,  M. 
Briand,  stated  the  severely  logical  position  in 
which  she  stands.  The  Prussian  wolf  is  still  at 
the  door.  France  promises  an  army  reduction  to  the 
lowest  limits  of  safety.  She  will  not  agree  to  cut  the 
army  further  unless  one  of  two  things  is  done — either, 
(1),  the  German  menace  removed,  or,  (2),  the  future 
defense  of  France  undertaken  by  others,  namely,  the 
United  States  and  England. 

France  believes  sincerely  in  the  German  wolf  at  the 
door.     You  may  say  this  feeling  is  pathological.     Per- 
haps it  is,   but   she  points  to  the  activities   of  Herr 
Stinnes    in    Europe,   to   the   writings   of   the    eminent 
Viereck  and  other  German  spokesmen  in  America,  as 
showing  what  is  in  some  German  minds  and  hearts,  and 
those  not  the  least  vigorous  either.    The  present  naval 
disarmament  conference  at  Washington  is  only  a  part 
of  a  greater  plan,  the  noblest  conceivable  by  man.    An 
essential  element   in  the   world-wide  peace   movement 
with   which   our   present   Administration    is    identified 
is  the  reduction  of  the  great  army  of  France.    A  pros- 
perous, contented,  safe  France  is  the  cornerstone  of  a 
reconstructed  Europe. 
I      Can  either  of  the  above-mentioned  necessary  condi- 
tions be  met  so  that  France  can  be  induced  to  disarm 
on  land?     Needless  to  say,  the  electors  and  taxpayers 
of  France  would  jump  at  the  chance  to  disarm  if  they 
thought  it  safe.    It  would  be  made  safe  by  the  removal 
of  the  German  menace.     Many  people,   including  the 
happy  band  headed  by  Mr.  Wells,  and  consisting  of  all 
the  pacifists,   "intellectuals,"  pro-Germans,   and  parlor 
Bolshevists,  insist  that  Germany  is  flat  on  her  back — 
unable  ever  to  hurt  anyone  again.     This  sad  picture 
they  present  to  us,  and  with  streaming  eyes  implore 
us  to  accept  it.    The  writer  has  recently  returned  from 
Europe  and  found  generally  accepted  there  a  different 
picture.     Against   a   background   of   flaming   furnaces 
and  whirring  factory  wheels,  the  German  people  are 
making  a  magnificent  fight  to  recover  their  industrial 
position.     They  have  not  forgotten  the  war  and  will 
not  forget  it.     They  are  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause — the  war  was  forced  on  them.     The  word 
"revenge"   is  heard.     Needless  to  say  there  are  some 
sensible   people   in   Germany,   but   the   body   of   active 
men  feels  as  stated  above.     France  knows  this,   and 
therefore  feels  that  the  German  menace  cannot  be  re- 
moved.    It  can  only  be  gradually  eliminated  by  a  long 
missionary    effort   to   teach   the    rough,    vigorous    old 


Teuton  stock  how  to  live  with  fairness  and  justice  in 
the  community  of  nations. 

The  removal  of  the  German  menace  being  thus 
practically  out  of  the  question,  France  is  compelled  to 
fall  back  on  the  second  possibility.  She  demands,  as 
an  essential  prerequisite  of  any  project  of  disarma- 
ment, an  agreement  by  England  and  the  United  States 
to  supply  armies  at  need  to  take  the  place  of  the  dis- 
banded French  forces  if  Germany  gathers  herself 
together  for  another  fatal  spring  at  her  victim's 
throat. 

England  would  doubtless  again  join  us  in  a  treaty 
meeting  this  condition.  How  about  the  United  States? 
Peoples  are  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  traditional 
ideas  and  phrases.  Washington's  Farewell  Address  will 
always  echo  in  the  ears  of  a  reverential  people.  His 
warning  against  permanent  foreign  alliances  has  be- 
come a  basic  political  doctrine  among  our  people.  They 
would  not  without  years  of  persuasion  support  their 
representatives  in  Congress  in  an  effort  to  ratify  a 
formal  treaty  of  alliance  with  France.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  exists  in  this  country,  at  least 
among  descendants  of  the  old  stock,  a  strong  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  affection  for  France,  but  a  formal  un- 
dertaking to  defend  her  by  treaty  contract  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Is  there  any  political  device  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  people  and  which  would  meet  the 
requirement  outlined  above,  namely  calm  the  fears  of 
France  and  serve  stern  notice  on  Germany  to  drop 
her  ideas   (if  they  exist)   of  new  aggression? 

In  December,  1823,  President  Monroe  in  his  annual 
message  declared  that  the  United  States  would  not  re- 
gard favorably  any  attempt  of  European  powers  to 
colonize  or  exercise  control  in  South  America.  This 
Presidential  declaration  has,  with  the  lapse  of  years, 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  become  a  cornerstone  of  our 
foreign  policy;  and,  while  in  no  sense  a  treaty  or  an 
entangling  alliance,  has  assumed  a  sanctity — a  solidity 
— of  the  most  unchangeable  character. 

The  United  States  has  only  recently  sent  her  armed 
forces  to  fight  on  French  soil.  She  would  doubtless  do 
so  again  if  Germany  unwarrantably  attacked  France. 
Why  not  say  so?  If  President  Harding  were  to  ex- 
press with  due  solemnity  his  conviction  that  if  France 
were  again  unwarrantably  attacked  the  United  States 
would  defend  her,  such  a  declaration  made  with  the 
proper  degree  of  ceremony  would  be  hailed  as  an 
epoch-making  event.  The  new  "Harding  Doctrine" 
would  echo  around  the  world.  Such  action  would  be 
Constitutional,  would  calm  France,  serve  notice  on  Ger- 
many, and  be  acceptable  to  England,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
Our  people  would  approve  it.  For  the  development  of 
its  full  strength  it  would  have  to  receive  appropriate 
press  support  in  France  and  America,  an  essential 
feature  in  forming  public  opinion. 

France  cannot  obtain  a  treaty.  She  can  obtain  the 
comforting  equivalent.  The  "Harding  Doctrine''  with 
the  passage  of  years  would  assume  the  same  in- 
frangible sanctity  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  grad- 
ually acquired.  It  would  justify  a  progressive  French 
land  disarmament. 

The  peace  of  the  world  demands  some  new  formula. 
The  "Harding  Doctrine"  may  supply  it. 

Walter  E.  Maynard 
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The  Story  of  the  Week 


Foreword 

WE  regret  that,  owing  to  certain  circumstances  of  a 
melancholy  interest  only  to  ourself,  we  are  unable 
to  review  this  week  recent  developments  of  the  Conference 
on  Limitation  of  Armament,  of  the  dual  negotiation  on 
Shantung  between  China  and  Japan,  of  the  discussions  on 
reparations  finance  now  proceeding  briskly  in  London  be- 
tween British,  French  and  German  representatives.  In  our 
next  number  we  shall  recover  the  ground  lost. 

The  Week  at  Home 

Back   to   Normal 

GO  to  any  of  the  great  bookstores,  reader,  and  note  the 
super-sumptuous  display  of  illustrated  books  of  old 
authors,  or  books  by  contemporary  hands  on  old  romantic 
or  picturesque  themes — pirates,  fox-hunting,  spooks,  such 
charming  people  and  things.  The  illustrations  are  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent;  but  the  books  are  all  illustrated  to  the 
hilt.  The  reaction  has  come.  We  are  going  back  to  the  old 
delights;  sick  of  the  sniveling,  Freudian,  nose-in-the-corner 
offerings  of  the  new  literary  tribe.  We  want  to  read  of  and 
to  see  fairies,  fox-hunters,  and  pirates,  things  picturesque 
and  wholesome;  we're  tired  of  the  ravings  of  a  myriad 
moral  hunchbacks  wrestling  with  their  morbid  little  souls. 

The  President's  Message  to  Congress 
On  Tuesday,  the  6th,  the  President  addressed  Congress. 
In  the  gallery  were  the  foreign  delegations  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  Limitation  of  Armament. 

The  President  devotes  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  his 
speech  to  a  defense  of  government  by  party.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage  he  delicately  reproves  those  Republican 
legislators  who,  by  unholy  alliance  with  Democrats,  obstruct 
realization  of  the  Republican  party  program.  He  is  think- 
ing chiefly,  of  course,  of  the  agricultural  bloc,  who  ran 
amuck  during  the  extraordinary  session;  who  mangled  the 
Tax  Bill,  who  are  making  of  the  permanent  tariff  bill  a 
fantastic  museum  specimen,  who  threaten  to  kill  the  Foreign 
Debt  Refunding  Bill.  The  last  sentence  of  the  passage  to 
be  quoted  delicately  reminds  the  insurgents  of  the  coming 
elections : 

There  is  vastly  greater  security,  immensely  more  of  the 
national  viewpoint,  much  larger  and  prompter  accomplish- 
ment, where  our  divisions  are  along  party  lines,  in  the  broad 
and  loftier  sense,  than  to  divide  geographically,  or  according 
to  piu'suits  or  personal  following.  For  a  century  and  a 
third  parties  have  been  charged  with  responsibility  and  held 
to  strict  accounting.  When  they  fail  they  are  relieved  of 
authority,  and  the  system  has  brought  you  to  a  national  emi- 
nence no  less  than  a  world  example. 

The  President  graciously  compliments  Congress  on  its 
industry  during  the  extraordinary  session,  in  order,  it  might 
seem,  to  soften  the  effect  of  the  following: 

It  would  suggest  insincerity  if  I  expressed  complete  accord 
with  every  expression  recorded  in  your  roll  calls,  hut  we  are 
all  agreed  about  the  difficulties  and  the  inevitable  divergence 
of  opinion  in  seeking  the  reduction,  amelioration  and  read- 
justment of  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

In  other  words,  the  most  important  work  of  the  extraor- 
dinary session  (tax  legislation)  was  badly  done.  "Later 
on,"  says  the  President,  "when  other  problems  are  solved,  I 
shall  make  some  recommendations  about  renewed  consider- 
ation of  our  tax  program."    To  this  we  say:     "Amen." 

Inviting  attention  to  the  creditable  fact  that  neither  his 


predecessor  nor  he  himself  has  complied  with  that  prepos- 
terous clause  of  the  Jones  Act  which  requires  the  Executive 
to  denounce  all  our  existing  commercial  treaties  "in  order 
to  admit  of  reduced  duties  on  imports  carried  in  American 
bottoms,"  the  President  asks  Congress  to  tolerate  his  non- 
compliance for  a  very  few  weeks  longer  with  the  clause  so 
properly  obnoxious  to  his  predecessor,  to  himself,  to  de- 
cency, and  to  common  sense;  that  is,  until  a  plan,  as  yet 
only  in  a  crude  state,  is  ready  for  presentation  to  Congress, 
the  which  plan  "gives  such  promise  of  expanding  our  mer- 
chant marine  that  it  will  argue  its  own  approval."  On 
presentation  of  the  plan  the  Jones  clause  of  wholesale  repu 
diation  will,  of  course,  be  repealed. 

The  President  urges  prompt  completion  and  enactment  of 
the  permanent  Tariff  Bill.  His  proposal  for  making  the 
Tariff  Act  more  flexible  has  started  a  hot  controversy.  The 
method  proposed  intends  greater  justice,  but  would  intro- 
duce a  vexatious  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  transac- 
tions of  foreign  trade: 

I  hope  a  way  will  be  found  to  make  for  flexibility  and 
elasticity,  so  that  rates  may  be  adjusted  to  meet  unusual 
and  changing  conditions,  which  cannot  be  accurately  antici- 
pated. There  are  problems  incident  to  unfair  practices  and 
to  exchanges  which  madness  in  money  has  made  almost  un- 
solvable.  I  know  of  no  manner  in  which  to  effect  this  flexi- 
bility other  than  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  so  that  it  can  adapt  itself  to  a  scientific  and 
wholly  just  administration  of  the  law. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  constitutional  difficulties. 
These  can  be  met  by  giving  authority  to  the  Chief  Executive, 
who  could  proclaim  additional  duties  to  meet  conditions 
which  the  Congress  may  designate. 

At  this  point  I  must  disavow  any  desire  to  enlarge  the 
Executive's  powers  or  add  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  office. 
They  are  already  too  large.  If  there  were  any  other  plan. 
I  would  prefer  it. 

The  grant  of  authority  to  proclaim  would  necessarily  bring 
the  Tariff  Commission  into  new  and  enlarged  activities,  be- 
cause no  Executive  could  discharge  such  a  duty  except  on 
the  information  acquired  and  recommendations  made  by  this 
Commission.  But  the  plan  is  feasible,  and  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  board  would  give  us  a  better  administration 
of  a  defined  policy  than  ever  can  be  made  possible  by  tariff 
duties   prescribed   without   flexibility. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  proposition  mislikes  us. 

The  President's  remarks  on  the  economic  predicament  of 
the  farmer  are  very  sympathetic,  and,  though  doubtless  not 
so  especially  intended,  seem  to  greatly  please  the  gentlemen 
of  the  agricultural  bloc: 

In  the  main  the  remedy  lies  in  distribution  and  marketing. 
Every  proper  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  co- 
operative marketing  programs.  These  have  proven  very 
helpful  to  the  cooperative  communities  in  Europe.  In  Rus- 
sia the  cooperative  community  has  become  the  recognized 
bulwark  of  law  and  order,  and  saved  individualism  from 
engulfment  in  social  paralysis.  Ultimately  they  will  be 
accredited  with  the  salvation  of  the  Russian  State. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  middleman?  Well,  the 
President  goes  on  to  lament  the  drift  of  population  from 
farm  to  city.  Why  shouldn't  the  middlemen  drift  out  to 
the  farms?  They  should,  of  course,  if  there  were  such  a 
thing  as  poetic  justice,  but  they  won't;  they  will  always  re- 
main comfortably  seated  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

The  President  admirably  urges  Congress  not  to  stint 
appropriations  for  reclamation,  pointing  out  that  there 
are  20,000,000  acres  of  public  domain  susceptible  of 
reclamation  through  irrigation.  He  intimates  that  the 
best  of  solutions  of  the  problem  of  the  "returned  soldier" 
is  to  settle  him  on  the  land.     We  could  wish  the  President 
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An  American  anthropologist  seriously  contends  that  the  African  belle  is  the  supreme  type  of  beauty.    Here  is  the  proof. 


had  dealt  more  vigorously  and  directly  with  this  subject; 
that  he  had  recommended  a  program  like  the  Canadian 
one,  involving  not  only  a  generous  gift  of  land  to  the  ex- 
soldier  willing  and  fitted  to  settle  thereon,  but  also  financing 
him,  instructing  him,  heartening  and  supervising  him 
through  the  first  critical  years.  The  President  seems  to 
shy  that  important  subject,  the  ex-soldier.  Some  people  are 
cynically  saying  that  Congress  is  sure  to  pass  a  bonus  bill 
against  the  next  elections. 

The  most  striking  of  the  President's  recommendations  is 
for  Government  aid  to  the  starving  Russians.  Pie  urges 
Congress  to  appropriate  for  10,000,000  bushels  of  corn  (pre- 
sumably to  feed  adults)  and  1,000,000  bushels  of  seed 
grains  for  the  spring  planting.  But  why,  doubtless  millions 
of  good  people  will  be  asking,  could  not  that  recommenda- 
tion have  been  made  months  ago,  and  thus  oh!  how  much 
of  suffering,  how  many  lives,  have  been  spared.  The 
answer  is  that  the  recommendation  could  not  properly  be 
made  until  the  Administration  could  be  assured  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  were  acting  toward  the  American  Relief 
Administration  in  good  faith,  that  relief  supplies  would 
certainly  reach  the  persons  for  whom  intended.  The  in- 
effable pathos  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
answer  given  is  really  sufficient;  the  delay  was  completely 
justified. 

Aid  to   the   Merchant   Marine 

It  is  understood  that  the  President  will  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  early  in  January  recommend  legislation 
for  subsidizing  the  Merchant  Marine  according  to  proposals 
submitted  by  the  Shipping  Board  which  will  be  embodied  in 
the  message.  That  business  of  the  merchant  marine  has 
been  fumbled  badly.  It  is  still  possible  to  keep  afloat  under 
our  flag  the  vast  shipping  recently  acquired  by  us,  through 
wise  legislation  to  tide  American  ovsmers  past  the  critical 
period  of  depression  in  sea-borne  trade.  That  we  hate  and 
propose  to  repudiate  Mars  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  we 
should  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the  start  he  has  given 
us  toward  acquiring  the  primacy  in  oceanic  commercial 
shipping.  We  should  be  once  more  a  seafaring  people. 
0  ye  ghosts  of  the  clipper  captains ! 

However,  we  must  have  a  very  close  look  at  the  proposal 
before  we  can  approve  it.  Subsidizing  legislation  must  be 
very,  very  discreetly  conceived  and  framed  to  be  accept- 
able. Through  their  pocketbooks  the  people  have  learned 
the  distinctions  between  grand  and  grandiose,  between 
splendid  and  specious. 

Please  Define  "Scrap" 
We  note  an  interesting  statement  by  Mr.  Powell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Emergency  Fleet  'Corporation,  to  the  effect 
that  the  six  great  battle  cruisers  of  ours  now  under  con- 
struction, which  under  the  Hughes  proposal  must  be 
"scrapped,"  could  be  economically  transformed  for  pas- 
senger service.     The  six  cruisers  are  the  Constellation,  the 


Ranger,  the  Constitution,  the  United  States,  the  Lexington, 
and  the  Saratoga;  names  once  carried  by  frigates  of  eter- 
nal fame.  Each  of  these  vessels  has  a  length  of  874  feet, 
a  mean  draft  of  thirty-one  feet,  and  a  displacement  of 
43,500  tons.  They  were  designed  for  a  maximum  speed  of 
thirty-four  knots.  Their  economical  speed  as  passenger 
craft  would  be,  of  course,  much  less  than  thirty-four  knots, 
but  still  greater  than  that  of  any  passenger  craft  now 
afloat.  Converted  into  passenger  craft  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, they  could  not  be  retransformed  more  easily  than 
other  passenger  craft  could  be  transformed  for  war  pur- 
poses. Each  could  accommodate  4,000  passengers.  The  one 
feature  retained  which  would  assimilate  them  to  warcraft 
would  be  the  under-water  "skin,"  making  them  (theoreti- 
cally, at  least)  unsinkable;  a  feature,  we  think,  not  un- 
suitable to  passenger  vessels.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ex- 
pression "scrapped"  will  not  be  pedantically  interpreted. 
To  sink  or  to  break  into  fragments  all  the  ships  condemned 
to  be  scrapped  (including  those  that  could  be  innocuously 
transformed)  would  be  a  magnificent  insult  to  Mars,  but 
not  exactly  sensible.  [Note. — Construction  on  one  of  the 
cruisers  referred  to  is  so  far  forward  that  it  is  doubtful 
that  it  could  be  economically  transformed.] 

The  British  Empire 

The  Irish  Agreement 

HAPPILY,  all  of  us  were  out  in  our  reckoning  on  the 
Irish  situation.  The  signing  of  an  agreement  (at 
London,  about  2  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  the  6th),  by  the  Sinn  Fein 
and  the  British  conferees,  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
world.  The  agreement  is  in  eighteen  articles  and  an  annex. 
We  quote  or  digest  the  more  important  items  as  follows, 
with  brief  running  comment: 

Article  1:  The  Irish  Free  State  (the  name  is  a  pleasant 
concession  to  Irish  pride)  is  created,  having  the  same  con- 
stitutional status  in  the  community  of  nations  known  as  the 
British  Empire  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa;  with  a  Parliament,  and  an  Executive 
responsible  to  that  Parliament. 

Article  2:  The  relationship  of  the  Irish  Free  State  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  relationship  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  Government  and  to  the 
Crown. 

Article  3 :  There  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  Crown  in 
Ireland  corresponding  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada 
(i.  e..  a  terrific  swell,  a  human  tulip,  with  no  political  attri- 
butes). 

Article  4 :  The  question  of  allegiance,  or  rather  of  the 
mode  of  pledging  it,  was  perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  athwart 
an  agreement.  The  following  formula  (being  the  oath  to  be 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Free 
State)  was  apparently  evolved  at  the  very  last  moment  ia 
a  sudden  triumph  of  the  Comic   Spirit : 

"I  do  solemnly  s\\ear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Irish  Free  State  as  by  law  established, 
and  that  I  will  be  faithful  to  his  Majesty  King  George  V«, 
and  his  heirs  and  successors  by  law,  in  virtue  of  the  common 
citizenship  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  and  her  adherence 
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to  and  membership  of  the  group  of  nations  forming  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.'' 

It  isn't  the  customary  oath,  but  it  smells  as  sweet  and 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning. 

Article  5 :  The  Irish  Free  State  takes  over  its  equitable 
share  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  precise 
amount  to  be  determined  by  agreement,  or,  failing  that,  by 
arbitration. 

Article  6 :  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Irish  Free  State 
shall  ultimately  undertake  its  own  coastal  defense,  but  for 
the  immediate  future  the  existing  imperial  arrangements 
shall  continue. 

Article  7 :  Certain  peace-time  facilities  appertaining  chiefly 
to  wire  and  wireless  communications  and  to  defense  by  air, 
by  the  navy  and  by  fortifications,  as  per  annex  made  part 


Morrit 


The  Shadow 


of  the  agreement,  are  conceded  to  the  imperial  Government ; 
in  time  of  war,  or  strained  relations  with  a  foreign  power 
threatening  war,  the  British  Government  shall  have  unre- 
stricted use  of  everything  necessary  to  coastal  defense. 

Article  8 :  The  Irish  Free  State  may  maintain  a  military 
defense  force,  but  not  larger  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  the  State  than  the  military  establishments  in  Great 
Britain  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain. 

*     «     « 

[There  foUoio  the  very  interesting  arid  important  provi- 
sions respecting  Ulster,  tchich  tee  quote  in  full.'i 

''Article  XI. — Until  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  ratification  of  this 
instrument,  the  powers  of  the  Parliament  and  Government 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  shall  not  be  exercisable  as  respects 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Act  of  1920  shall,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Northern 
Ireland,  remain  of  full  force  and  effect,  and  no  election 
shall  be  held  for  the  return  of  members  to  serve  in  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Irish  Free  State  for  the  constituencies  of 
Northern  Ireland  unless  a  resolution  is  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland  in  favor  of  holding  such 
elections  before  the  end  of  said  month. 

''Article  XII. — If  before  the  expiration  of  said  month  an 
address  is  presented  to  his  Ma.iesty  by  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament of  Northern  Ireland  to  that  effect,  the  powers  of  the 
Parliament  and  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  shall  no 
longer  extend  to  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1020  (including  those  relating 
to  the  Council  of  Ireland)  shall,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
Northern  Ireland,  continue  to  be  of  full  force  and  effect, 
and  this  instrument  shall  have  effect,  subject  to  the  neces- 
sary  modifications ; 

"Provided,  that  if  such  an  address  is  so  presented,  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  one  to  be  appointed 


by  the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  one,  who  shall 
be  Chairman,  to  be  appointed  by  the  British  Government, 
shall  determine  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  economic  and  geo- 
graphic conditions,  the  boundaries  between  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  act  of  1920,  and  of  this  instrument,  the 
boundary  of  Northern  Ireland  shall  be  such  as  may  be 
determined  by  such  commission. 

"Article  XIII. — For  the  purpose  of  the  last  foregoing 
article  the  powers  of  the  Parliament  of  Southern  Ireland 
under  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1920,  to  elect  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Ireland,  shall,  after  the  Parliament 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  is  constituted,  be  exercised  by  that 
Parliament. 

"Ai-ticle  XIV. — After  the  expiration  of  said  month  if  no 
such  address  as  mentioned  in  Article  XII  hereof  is  presented, 
the  Parliament  of  the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland 
shall  continue  to  exercise  as  respects  Northern  Ireland  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Act  of  1920,  but  the  Pai-liament  of  the  Government  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  shall  in  Northern  Ireland  have  in  relation 
to  matters,  in  respect  of  which  the  Parliament  of  Northern 
Ireland  has  not  the  power  to  make  laws  under  that  act 
(including  matters  which,  under  said  act,  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of  Ireland),  the  same  powers  as 
in  the  rest  of  Ireland,  subject  to  such  other  provisions  as 
may  be  agreed  to  in  the  manner  hereinafter  appearing. 

"Article  XV. — At  any  time  after  the  date  hereof  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Southern  Ireland,  hereinafter  constituted,  may  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  provisions,  subject  to  which 
the  last  of  the  foregoing  article  is  to  operate  in  the  event 
of  no  such  address  as  is  therein  mentioned  being  presented, 
and  those  provisions  may  include:  (a)  Safeguards  with  re- 
gard to  patronage  in  Northern  Ireland;  (b)  safeguards  with 
regard  to  the  collection  of  revenue  in  Northern  Ireland ; 
(c)  safeguards  with  regard  to  import  and  export  duties 
affecting  the  trade  and  industry  of  Northern  Ireland;  (d) 
safeguards  for  the  minorities  in  Northern  Ireland;  (e)  set- 
tlement of  financial  relations  between  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  Free  State;  (f)  establishment  and  powers  of  a 
local  militia  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  relation  of  the 
defense  forces  of  the  Irish  Free  Sjtate  and  of  Northern 
Ireland,  respectively,  and  if  at  any  such  meeting  provisions 
are  agreed  to,  the  same  shall  haVe  effect  as  if  they  were 
included  among  the  provisions  subject  to  which  the  powers 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  are  to  be  exercisable  in  Northern  Ireland  under 
Article  XIV  hereof." 


The  following  article  respecting  religious  establishments 
is  also  quoted  as  of  verj'  especial  importance : 

"Article  XVI. — Neither  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  nor  the  Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland  shall  make 
any  law  so  as  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  endow  any 
religion  or  prohibit  or  restrict  the  free  exercise  thereof  or 
give  any  prefereuce  or  impose  any  disability  on  the  account  of 
religious  belief  or  religious  status,  or  affect  prejudicially  the 
right  of  any  child  to  attend  a  school  receiving  public  money 
without  attending  the  religious  instruction  of  the  school,  or 
make  any  discrimination  as  respects  State  aid  between 
schools  under  the  management  of  the  different  religious 
denominations,  or  divert  from  any  religious  denomination  or 
any  educational  institution  any  of  its  property  except  for 
public  utility  purposes  and  on  the  payment  of  compensation." 

*     *     * 

There  follow  arrangements  for  a  provisional  government 
for  Southern  Ireland  to  operate  until  the  constitution  of  a 
Parliament  and  a  Government  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  instrument  of  agreement  must  be  ratified  by  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  and  by  the  members  elected  for  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Southern  Ireland  under  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Act  of  1920.  Our  recollection  is  that  these  gentle- 
men were  elected  about  the  time  that  election  of  a  new  Dail 
Eireann  had  been  contemplated,  and  that  their  election  to 
membership  in  the  Southern  House  of  Commons  was  by  a 
Hibernian  fiction  considered  an  election  to  a  new  Dail 
Eireann.  The  only  persons  elected  to  that  House  of  Com- 
mons who  were  not  thus  transferred  were  the  four  Loyalists 
elected  to  represent  the  University  of  Dublin. 

The  agreement  impresses  us  as  an  extremely  ingenious 
and,  all  things  considered,  satisfactory  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem not  exceeded  in  difficulty  by  any  other  political  problem 
in  history. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  doubt  ratification  by  the  Dail  Eireann? 
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Alas,  it  is.  All  depends,  it  seems,  on  the  influence  of  de 
Valera.  He  has  issued  a  message  to  the  Irish  people.  "The 
terms  of  this  agreement,"  he  says,  "are  in  violent  conflict 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  this  nation  as  expressed 
freely  in  successive  elections  during  the  past  three  years. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  immediately  that  I  can  not 
recommend  the  acceptance  of  this  treaty  either  to  the  Dail 
Eireann  or  to  the  country.  In  this  attitude  I  am  supported 
by  the  Ministers  for  Home  Affairs  and  Defense." 

What  is  to  be  said  of  this  Eamon  de  Valera?  Is  he  crazy 
or  a  fantastic  combination  of  firebrand  and  fanatic,  or  eaten 
up  with  ambition  to  be  the  first  man  in  an  independent  Ire- 
land? All  depends,  as  we  observed,  on  the  influence  of  this 
strange  personality  on  the  imaginative  Irish  people.  Are 
the  sweet  hopes  of  yesterday  to  be  quenched  in  blood?  Until 
next  Wednesday  we  shall  wait  breathless  for  suspense;  and 
meantime  German  reparations,  the  Russian  famine,  even  the 
Washington  Conference,  will  seem  dull  matters  of  little 
moment. 

A  Republic  of  India 

The  All-India  Congress,  the  Central  Khalifat  Committee, 
the  National  Volunteers,  and  other  Nationalist  organiza- 
tions in  India  have  been  "outlawed"  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. According  to  Mr.  Ghose,  director  of  the  American 
Commission  to  Promote  Self -Government  in  India  (a  Na- 
tionalist propaganda  organization),  the  Indian  Nationalists 
regard  the  decree  of  outlawry  as  a  "declaration  of  war." 
He  says  that  the  Nationalists  will  soon  declare  a  Republic 
of  India.     His  following  remarks  are  not  without  interest: 

British  opposition  will  have  the  inevitable  result  of  trans- 
ferring the  Nationalist  movement  from  the  leadership  of  the 
peacefully  inclined  nou-cooperationists  to  the  young  militant 
patriots,  who  have  ready  to  take  the  field  a  well  trained, 
thoroughly  armed  force  of  more  than  1,100,000  men,  repre- 
senting the  pick  of  the  fighting  races  of  India. 


Russian  Notes 


THE  Russian  ruble  continues  to  descend, 
now  worth  200,000  rubles. 


One  dollar  is 


The  American  Relief  Administration  is  now  feeding 
750,000  Russian  children,  some  three  months  after  signing 
of  the  agreement  with  the  Moscow  Government.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  by  January  1,  1,200,000  children  will  be  reg- 
ularly fed.  There  will  still  remain  in  the  region  of  worst 
famine  some  500,000  children  whom  the  Administration's 
agents  cannot  reach.    It  does  not  appear  that  food  is  being 

furnished  by  the  Administration  to  adults. 

*     *     * 

General  Petlura,  the  Ukrainian  Nationalist  leader,  who 
not  long  ago  started  another  movement  for  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence, has  once  more  quit. 


Several  Things 


SAYS   Dr.  Rathenau  in  his  very  interesting  book  "The 
New  Society": 

Technical  leadership  is  gone,  and  the  deterioration  in 
quality  has  reacted  on  output.  We  can  now  turn  out  noth- 
ing except  what  is  cheap  and  easy,  and  what  can  be  pro- 
duced without  traditional  skill  of  hand,  without  serious  cal- 
culation and  research.  For  all  innovations,  all  work  of 
superior  quality,  Germany  is  dependent  on  the  foreigner. 
The  atmosphere  of  technique  has  vanished,  and  the  stamp 
of  cheap,  hireling  labor  is  on  the  whole  output  of  the 
country. 

Because  of  this  deterioration  in  quality  of  output,  the 
alarm  about  the  flooding  of  the  markets  with  German  goods 
has  subsided. 

The  same  plaint,  though  in  a  lower  key  and  apparently 
less  justified,  is  heard  from  England:  England  of  old  pro- 
verbial for  honesty  of  output. 

On  the  other  hand,  'tis  said  that  with  us  there  has  been 
no  falling  off,  but  rather  an  improvement  in  quality  of  out- 


put. Therefore  the  markets,  when  they  recover,  should  be 
ours.  We  do  not  over-rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  victory 
won  from  competitors  so  weakened  and  corrupted.  In  the 
end  our  quality  must  deteriorate  from  the  lack  of  a  robust 
competition;  besides  other  reasons  which  suggest  themselves 
to  a  Citizen  of  the  World. 

^  ^  ^ 

It  is  said  that  the  Czechoslovak  mobilization  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  Charles's  second  coup  was  effected  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  smoothness;  proof  of  the  efficiency 
of  French  instruction.  The  French  say  they  have  made  a 
model  Czechoslovak  army  of  350,000  men.  Their  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  reflect  the  lessons  of  the  Great  War; 
and  for  courage  and  elan,  these  should  not  be  wanting  to 
the  countrymen  of  Zizka. 

*  *     * 

All  of  the  Burgenland  (except  Oedenburg  and  a  small 
surrounding  district,  in  which  town  and  district  a  plebiscite 
is  to  be  held  to  determine  possession  whether  by  Austria  or 
by  Hungary)  is  now  rid  of  the  Hungarian  chauvinist  bandit 
bands  which  of  late  infested  it.  What  has  become  of  these 
bands  we  do  not  know,  but  we  suspect  they  have  gone  into 
the  plebiscite  area  to  vote.  It  would  seem  that  the  Hun- 
garians have  driven  from  that  area  enough  Austrians  to 
insure  a  Hungarian  victory  in  the  plebiscite.  Oedenburg  is 
the  chief  city  of  the  Burgenland. 

*  *     * 

A  great  many  persons  think  that  one  should  always  pull 
a  long  face  when  dealing  with  serious  subjects.  But  do  you 
not  remember,  reader,  those  pleasant  words  which  Lucian 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  Philosophy  herself  concerning  the 
value  of  a  jest?  Philosophy  is  twitting  the  great  philoso- 
phers with  the  temper  they  are  showing  because  of  some 
jokes  Lucian  has  made  at  their  expense: 

Do  you  forget  how  Comedy  handled  me  at  the  Dionysia. 
and  how  I  yet  counted  her  a  friend?  Did  I  ever  sue  her,  or 
go  and  remonstrate?  or  did  I  let  her  enjoy  her  holidays  in 
the  harmless  old-fashioned  way?  I  knew  very  well  that  a 
jest  spoils  no  real  beauty,  but  rather  improves  it ;  so  gold 
is  polished  by  hard  rubs,  and  shines  all  the  brighter  for  it. 

Henry  W.  Bunn 


Moir  is 


The  Modern  God  of  War 
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From  Our  Readers 


President  Thomas  and 
Freedom  of  Teaching 

To  the  Editors : 

In  view  of  certain  interpretations 
which  have  been  put  on  your  editorial 
entitled  "  'Liberalism'  in  the  Colleges," 
you  may,  perhaps,  be  good  enough  to 
print  a  note  of  explanation.  In  the  course 
of  pointing  out  the  "inverted  ortho- 
doxy" of  "up-to-the-minute  educational 
reformers"  and  of  President  Thomas 
of  Bryn  Mawr  in  particular,  the  writer 
remarks:  "Miss  Thomas,  for  example, 
honestly  thinks  that  all  she  is  concerned 
about  is  that  the  professors  should 
teach  the  truth  as  they  see  it ;  but  what 
she  really  desires  is  that  they  should 
teach  the  truth  as  she  sees  it — and  they 
[the  reformers  mentioned  above]  are 
just  as  anxious  to  make  it  uncomfort- 
able for  any  professor  who  does  not 
act  upon  their  creed  as  is  the  most 
narrow-minded  college  trustee  with  his 
creed."  The  creed  which  gives  rise  to 
these  strictures  is,  according  to  the 
editorial,  in  some  measure  embodied  in 
Wells's  "Outline  of  History."  To  this 
President  Thomas  has  referred  as  "his- 
tory of  a  wholly  new  kind"  making  "a 
world-wide  appeal  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration." 

From  the  phrases  quoted  it  might  be 
inferred,  not  justifiably  perhaps,  yet 
not  altogether  unnaturally,  that  a  col- 
lege president's  desire  could  be  parent 
to  a  hint  and  that  the  hint  might  be 
dropped  before  the  same  president's 
own  department  of  history.  Some  presi- 
dents might  even  be  "anxious  to  make 
it  uncomfortable  for  any  professor  who 

does   not   act   upon   their  creed  ." 

Be  it  therefore  said  at  once  that  Presi- 
dent Thomas  is  guiltless  of  this  form 
of  partisanship.  Toward  the  depart- 
ment of  history  in  Bryn  Mawr  College 
she  scrupulously  observes  the  principle 
of  academic  freedom  advocated  in  her 
speech  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
Throughout  the  six  years  (not  free 
from  historical  controversy)  during 
which  I  have  been  associated  with  Bryn 
Mawr,  she  has  never  made  the  slightest 
suggestion  as  to  what  sort  of  history 
should  be  taught  or  not  taught,  what 
read  or  not  read.  In  this,  her  record, 
and,  of  course,  the  record  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  is  clean. 

Regarding  the  "great  pamphlet"  of 
Mr.  Wells  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  as  doubtless  there  is 
elsewhere.  At  the  moment,  the  first- 
year  students  in  European  history  are 
asked  to  read  the  chapter  on  Islam, 
perhaps  one-eightieth  of  their  year's 
reading.  Students  of  Ancient  History 
are  reading  the  first  few  chapters.  No 
careful  instructor  of  even  the  "new 
and  strange"  young  people  of  the  day 
would,  I  suppose,  place  the  later  chap- 
ters of  Wells  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
critically minded,  or  at  least  do  so  with- 
out placing  a  well-worn  volume  or  two 
within  reach.     It  may  not,  however,  be 


beside  the  point  to  remark  that  the 
class  which  reads  Wells's  chapter  on 
Islam,  is  also  to  read  the  gi-eater  part 
of  Strachey's  "Queen  Victoria";  for  the 
instructors  in  history  at  the  college  are 
heartily  of  the  opinion  that  newly  and 
vividly  written  history,  if  its  quality 
warrants,  should  go  straightaway  into 
the  hands  of  students. 

H.  L.  Gray 
Bryn  Mawr 

[The  inference  which  our  correspond- 
ent points  out  was  not  intended,  though 
we  can  see  that  some  might  not  un- 
reasonably have  made  it.  The  hearty 
praise  which,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  editorial,  we  accorded  to  Miss 
Thomas's  position  on  freedom  of 
teaching  should  suffice  to  show  that  we 
had  no  idea  of  such  an  inference  being 
drawn. — Editors] 

Dante  and  Wilson 

To  the  Editors: 

Subsequent  to  the  celebration  of  the 
six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Dante  Alighieri,  I  have  been  reading 
the  "Divina  Commedia."  From  the  great 
poet,  exiled  by  an  ungrateful  people, 
my  thoughts  have  gone  out  to  the  great 
leader,  to  whom  a  people  has  proved  as 
deeply  ungi-ateful. 

The  lines  below,  from  the  "Paradiso," 
Canto  XVII,  seem  as  applicable  to  the 
world's  leader  as  to  the  world's  poet: 

Hip    deeds    munificent    shall    yet    be 

known 
So  that  concerning  them  his  very  foes 
Shall     not     be     able     to     keep     silent 

tongues. 

Look  to  him  and  to  his  benefits : 
By  him  shall  many  be  changed, 
Altering    state,    the    wealthy    and    the 
»    beggars. 

«  *  »  4:  4s  * 

Yet  would  I  not  have  thee  envious  of 
thy  neighbors, 

Since  their  life  shall  be  prolonged  far 
beyond 

Falling  of  the  penalty  upon  their  per- 
fidies. 

This  cry  of  thine  shall  do  as  doth  the 

wind. 
Which   smiteth   most  upon   the  loftiest 

summits : 
And  this  shall  be  no  little  argument  of 

honor. 

Therefore  have  been  displayed  to  thee.    . 
In  these  wheels,  upon  the  moxint,  and 

in   the  dolorous  vale, 
Only  souls  known  to  fame  : 

For  the  soul  of  him  who  heareth  rest- 

eth  not 
Nor  fixeth  faith  by  an  example 
Which    hath    its    root    unknown    and 

hidden. 

Six  centuries  now  have  paid  tribute 
to  Dante  (Durante,  the  enduring  one). 
Thrice  six  centuries  will  praise  him, 
the  Enduring,  who  gave  the  world  a 
plan  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Peoples. 

L.  L.  Campbell 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Barbarities  of  War 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  article  on  "War  Criminals"  was 
not  what  one  might  expect  from  a 
journal  of  the  standing  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, at  least  not  three  years  after 
the  end  of  the  late  war. 

No  one,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
ever  attempted  to  maintain  that  no 
outrages  were  committed  by  the  Ger- 
man armies.  It  is,  however,  absurd  tc 
pretend  that  all  outrages  were  confined 
to  one  side.  Even  if  evidence  of  out- 
rages by  the  Allies  were  not  available, 
the  history  of  all  previous  wars  would 
furnish  presumptive  proof.  There  never 
has  been  a  prolonged  war  without  the 
commission  of  acts  of  barbarity  by  both 
belligerents.  Northern  prisoners  were 
cruellj'-  treated  in  Libby  during  the 
Civil  War;  the  closing  of  Southern 
ports,  even  to  hospital  supplies,  by  the 
North  was  the  cause  of  infinite  suffer- 
ings to  combatants  and  non-combatants 
alike.  The  burning  of  the  town  of 
Niagara  in  the  War  of  1812-15,  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  by  American  troops, 
was  not  a  gentle  action;  the  ravaging 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  by  Indian  allies 
of  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
that  preceded  1812  was  less  gentle. 
"Hell  Roaring"  Jake's  order  to  spare 
no  male  over  10  in  a  Province  of  the 
Philippines  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
recent  action  of  a  British  general  in 
India  in  pouring  volley  after  volley  into 
an  unarmed  herd  of  natives  and  leaving 
hundreds  of  dead  and  wounded  in  a 
narrow  enclosure  from  which  quick 
escape  had  been  impossible. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  all  war  is 
organized  barbarism  in  its  most  brutal 
form.  Such  a  thing  as  "civilized  war- 
fare" is  an  impossibility  and,  if  civil- 
ization itself  is  not  to  disappear,  an- 
other war  on  anything  like  the  scale 
of  that  recently  concluded  must  be  made 
impossible.  The  first  step  towards  en- 
suring enduring  world  peace  will  be 
found,  not  in  continually  pointing  to 
the  faults  of  others,  but  in  seeing  that 
our  o^vn  conduct,  as  individuals  and  as 
nations,  squares  with  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  most  hopeful  movement  at  pres- 
ent under  way  is  that  initiated  by 
President  Harding  in  his  call  for  an 
international  conference  on  disarma- 
ment. That  movement  should  have  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  men  of  good 
intent  the  world  over. 


W.  L.  Smith 


Barrie,  Catiada. 


[That  "all  outrages  were  confined  to 
one  side"  was  not  said  or  implied  in 
the  editorial  paragi-aph  referred  to. 
That  some  of  the  German  outrages 
went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  barbari- 
ties of  warfare  has  been  proved  in  the 
Leipzig  trials,  and  this  was  the  whole 
point  of  what  we  said.  As  for  the 
Washington  Conference,  our  readers 
need  not  be  told  how  ardently  we  hope 
for  its  success. — Editors.] 
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Opera  in  Chicago 

By  Charles  Henry  Meltzer 


IN  Maurice  Grau's  day,  and  in  Conried's  later,  it  was 
with  doubt  that,  year  by  year,  an  opera  season  of  two 
weeks  or  so  was  given  Chicago  by  the  New  York  man- 
agement. The  outcome  of  each  season  was  uncertain.  For 
the  Chicago  public  cared  less  at  that  time  than  now  for  lyric 
drama  in  its  finer  forms.  It  proves  the  gradual  growth  of 
taste  in  the  great  Western  city  that  it  should  now  be  willing 
to  accept  ten  weeks  of  opera. 

The  third  week  of  the  season  has  begun  here.  And  it 
compares  in  many  ways  well  with  the  corresponding  opera 
week  on  Broadway.  Last  night  I  heard  a  wonderful  per- 
formance of  "Le  Jongleur"  at  the  Auditorium.  Tonight 
three  famous  artists — two  at  least  of  them  in  the  first  rank 
of  opera — are  singing  Fevrier's  "Monna  Vanna."  For  to- 
morrow we  may  count  on  "Tannhauser"  in  German.  "La 
Boheme,"  with  Claire  Dux  in  the  role  of  Mimi,  will  be  given 
the  next  night.  Then  we  shall  have  "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re," 
with  Muratore,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  tenor  of  the  Monte- 
mezzi  opera;  and,  to  wind  up  what  will  have  been  a  varied 
list,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  performance  of  "Otello,"  with 
the  American  tenor,  Marshall. 

Such  things  as  these  would  once  have  been  impossible. 
Nor  could  they  be  attempted  even  now  but  for  the  generous 
support  assured  to  the  Chicago  company  by  certain  well- 
known  and  devoted  friends  of  opera.  It  takes  more  people — 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  more — to  fill  the  huge  Auditorium 
here  than  to  pack  every  seat  and  standing  place  in  the  big 
Metropolitan.  So  even  something  like  the  failure  of  a  sea- 
son (in  the  business  sense  of  failure)  might  be  regarded  as 
a  distinct  artistic  triumph. 

The  leading  singers  in  the  Auditorium  company  can  hold 
their  own.  Among  them  there  are  some — I  may  name  Mura- 
tore, Raisa,  Cotreuil,  Dufranne,  Mary  Garden,  Johnson,  and 
— perhaps  Baklanoff  and  Marshall  and  Claire  Dux  (though 
as  to  one  of  these  expert  opinions  differ) — who  would  do 
credit  to  the  greatest  lyric  theatres.  It  would  be  hard  to 
match  the  chivalrous  allure,  the  style  and  voice  of  Muratore 
in  the  role  of  Prinzevalle,  the  exquisite  tenderness  and 
charm  of  Mary  Garden  as  Jean  the  Tumbler  (not  the  "Jug- 
gler") and  Monna  Vanna,  the  homely  humor  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Dufranne  as  the  Cook  in  Massenet's  miracle  play. 
Miss  Garden  was  in  splendid  voice  last  night.  But  to  pre- 
serve her  voice  she  should  beware  of  singing  two  nights 
running,  as  she  has  sung  this  week.  One  can  have  too  much 
zeal.  Caruso  taught  us  that.  So  far,  the  presentation  of 
"Monna  Vanna"  has  marked  the  highest  and  most  beautiful 
achievement  of  the  Chicago  season.  It  is  worth  noting,  by 
the  by,  for  several  reasons,  that,  after  all,  Chicago  is  to 
have  "Lohengrin"  again  this  year  in  English.  If  "Lohen- 
grin" in  English,  why  not  "Tannhauser"?  Perhaps  to  test 
the  values  of  two  systems. 

The  director  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Coini,  is  doing  well — and 
less  well — much  as  usual.  The  chorus — well,  it  might  be 
much  improved.  The  Chicago  orchestra,  however,  has  this 
season  taken  on  new  power  and  richness.  In  other  years  it 
was  the  weakest  spot  in  the  Mid-Western  opera  house.  But 
it  has  now  been  vastly  strengthened  and  reformed  by  the 
omission,  as  Maestro  Polacco  tells  me,  of  over  thirty  musi- 
cians and  by  the  addition  of  as  many  to  his  forces.  The 
strings,  the  brass,  and  some  of  the  wood-winds  make  up  a 
fine  organization.  The  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  a  few  more 
wood  instruments  still  seem  imperfect.  They  lack  a  little — 
a  great  deal,  indeed — in  suavity  and  charm  and  sweetness. 
They  play  the  notes,  but  often  cheat  one  of  expression,  shad- 
ings, tenderness  of  tone,  and  other  beauties.  When  these 
musicians  reach  New  York,  though,  in  due  course  they  may 


surprise  you  by  their  general  efficiency.  There  will,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict,  be  no  such  scrambling  and  ridiculous  per- 
formances as  those  you  heard  last  year  in  "Otello"  and  in 
"Pelleas." 

And  for  this  notable  improvement  in  the  orchestra  you 
will  have  largely  to  thank  Maestro  Polacco.  He  has  done 
wonders  in  a  short  time  ■'Adth  his  followers.  The  Chicago 
orchestra  can  now  be  treated  seriously.  In  some  climaxes 
last  night,  indeed,  it  could  not  very  well  have  been  excelled 
by  our  own  New  York  orchestra,  and  that  is,  surely,  praise 
of  a  high  kind. 

Rehearsals  of  Prokofieff's  postponed  opera,  "The  Love  of 
the  Three  Oranges,"  are  now  in  progress.  This  effort  of 
the  ultra-modern  Russian  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
Prokofieff,  though  unusual,  has  to  some  of  us  not  yet  meant 
very  much.  The  libretto  of  his  opera,  as  we  know  from  the 
announcements  published  here,  is  based  on  a  satiric  play  by 
Gozzi.  It  tells  the  tale  of  a  poor,  melancholy  prince  who 
paid  his  addresses  to  three  giant  oranges.  Each  of  them 
hid  a  fair  princess.  Two  died  of  thirst.  The  third  and  last 
survived,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  a  group  of  onlookers, 
who,  from  the  wings,  observe  the  action,  on  the  plan  of  "Le 
Coq  d'Or."  Fantastic?  Yes.  And  some  might  think  it 
futile.  But  till  we  hear  it,  we  should  bottle  up  our  judg- 
ments. 

Of  deeper  value  should,  I  think,  be  the  all-Russian  pres- 
entation of  the  beguiling  fairy  opera  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
that  "Snegourotchka"  which  has  for  years  proved  so  at- 
tractive at  the  Opera-Comique.  In  French,  as  I  recall  it, 
"Snegourotchka"  was  a  pure  delight.  But  the  French  un- 
derstood the  story  of  "The  Snow  Maiden."  For  it  was  sung 
to  them  in  French,  in  their  own  tongue,  and  not,  as  it  will 
be  here  before  long,  in  an  unmeaning  idiom. 

These  two  works — oddly,  both  of  them  by  Russians — are 
the  sole  novelties  expected  here  this  season.  On  their  suc- 
cess or  failure  much,  of  course,  depends.  One  Russian  work 
might  have  seemed  quite  enough  to  gratify  Chicago  in  one 
year.  And  yet — well,  till  they  are  produced,  why  carp  and 
criticise?  Much  that  we  owe  to  Russia  has  been  good,  if 
some  things  have  been  only  strange  and  crude. 

Chicago,  November  28 

They  Shall  Build  Cities 

HIGH  above  your  smoke  and  fire 
Vega  burns,  beside  the  lyre; 
Circling  round  your  fire  and  smoke 
Cedars  grow,  and  pine,  and  oak. 

Violets,  in  hidden  places, 
Quietly  lift  their  friendly  faces; 
Brooks  and  creeks  push  endlessly 
Toward  an  unforgotten  sea. 

Older  than  your  first  unrest 
Is  this  cedar  on  the  crest; 
Younger  than  your  latest  spite 
Are  the  buds  that  spring  tonight. 

When  your  last  smoke  thins  and  dies 
Still  these  pines  will  brush  the  skies; 
When  your  fire's  last  song  is  sung. 
These  old  stars  will  still  be  young. 

Clement  Wood 
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Drama 

Plays  Domestic  and  Imported 

"The  Verge."  By  Susan  Glaspcll.  Provincetown  Players :  Gar- 
rick  Theatre. 

"The  Dream  ilaker."  By  William  Gillette :  based  on  a  story  by 
Howard  E.  Morton.     Empire  Theatre. 

"The  Grand  Duke."  By  Sacha  Guitry  :  adapted  by  Achmed  Ab- 
dullah.    Lyceum. 

"The  Wife  with  a  Smile."  By  Denys  Amiel  and  Andre  Obey. 
Boubouroche.  By  Georges  Courtelino.  The  Theatre  Guild  : 
Garrick  Theatre. 

MISS  GLASPELL'S  newest  play  possesses  the  power 
of  arousing  interest  and  stimulating  discussion. 
Coming  at  a  moment  when  most  plays  cannot 
lift  their  audiences  more  than  momentarily  out  of  a  deep 
mental  lethargy,  a  play  that  arouses  so  much  talk  must 
possess  a  certain  merit.  One  cannot  be  absolutely  indif- 
ferent to  "The  Verge."  It  puzzles;  it  irritates;  it  piques — 
even  as  it  disappoints.  When  we  seek  to  discover  the  source 
of  this  power,  we  finally  find  it,  I  believe,  in  Miss  Glas- 
pell's  choice  of  theme.  There  is,  of  course,  no  particular 
novelty  in  the  type  of  "mysticism"  represented  by  her  cen- 
tral figure,  Claire  Archer,  and  not  even  a  lucid  mastery  of 
the  problem.  Such  spiritual  adventux'es  as  are  suggested  in 
"The  Verge"  are  familiar  enough  to  students  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  and  have  been  amply  described  and  interpreted 
from  Plotinus  to  Dean  Inge.  Likewise  the  drama  of  mod- 
ern science  as  embodied  in  the  supreme  comedy  of  Mendel's 
life  or  the  tragedy  of  a  mathematician  like  Abel  is  no  nov- 
elty to  any  intelligent  layman  who  follows  the  scientific 
news  of  the  day.  Miss  Glaspell  combines,  in  her  Claire 
Archer,  science,  symbolism,  mysticism,  and  melodrama. 
Knowing  her  audience  of  intelligentsia,  she  recognizes  how 
little  the  average  audience  knows  of  the  true  drama  of 
spiritual  and  scientific  adventure,  and  has  therefore  dressed 
up  her  theme,  which  was  certainly  worthy  of  more  austere 
and  cool-headed  treatment,  in  all  the  trappings  of  ro- 
manticism and  melodrama.  Claire  Archer  is  a  most  self- 
conscious  "superwoman,"  a  "genius"  in  biology  and  botany 
who  places  herself  above — or  below — the  ordinary  laws  of 
decency  and  dignity.  But  her  search  for  "otherness"  gives 
her  none  of  that  inner  spiritual  grace  of  the  authentic 
mystic:  instead,  her  irritability  and  acerbity  intensify  to 
the  point  that  she  finally  strangles  one  of  her  casual  lovers 
and  crosses  the  verge  into  insanity.  If  it  was  Miss  Glas- 
pell's  intention  to  satirize  the  type  of  erotic,  neurotic,  ill- 
tempered,  and  platitudinous  hussy  who  dramatizes  herself 
into  a  "superwoman"  and  even  "puts  it  over"  on  her  gen- 
tlemen friends  until  they  too  accept  her  at  her  own  valua- 
tion, she  has  admirably  succeeded.  If,  however,  like  the 
feminine  majority  of  her  audiences,  she,  too,  accepts  this 
fraudulent  female  as  an  authentic  "superwoman"  we  can 
only  express  our  opinion  that  Claire  is  not  convincing.  The 
authentic  scientist  today  does  not  indulge  in  botanical 
hocus-pocus  and  melodramatic  mutations;  while  the  true 
mystic  attains  a  spiritual  calm  that  renders  him  imper- 
vious to  the  Philistinism  and  normality  that  drove  Claire 
crazy.  Perhaps  the  play  was  ripped  untimely  from  the 
author's  brain.  Our  dilemma  and  our  discussion  of  it,  at 
any  rate,  seem  to  stem  from  a  conflict  in  Miss  Glaspell's 
conception — a  conception  that  lacks  unity  of  aim  and  in- 
tention. 

Of  William  Gillette's  new  play,  "The  Dream  Maker," 
little  need  be  said  except  that  it  affords  us  an  opportunity 
to  witness  again  the  finished  acting  of  this  great  American 
actor.  Mr.  Gillette  was  especially  fine  in  his  opening 
scene,  revealing  to  us  of  a  younger  generation  the  truth  of 
the  claim  that  acting  has  degenerated  in  these  days.  Here, 
we  thought  as  Mr.  Gillette  appeared,  is  great  acting,  worthy 
of  a  great  play  and  a  great  character.  Alas!  "The  Dream 
Maker"  was  conventional  crook  stuff,  which  kept  getting 


worse  and  worse  and  with  it,  it  seems,  that  fine  initial  im- 
pression of  the  actor  fading  into  nothing.  Such  a  waste 
of  talent  seems  to  emphasize  anew  that  in  this  country,  to 
save  our  theatre,  what  we  need  is  great  plays  for  great 
actors.  Great  plays  would  develop  great  acting— witness 
Pauline  Lord  in  "Anna  Christie."  Great  actors,  unaided, 
cannot  evoke  great  drama,  as  "The  Dream  Maker"  in- 
dicates. 

The  new  Theatre  Guild  production,  consisting  of  two 
two-act  plays  from  the  French,  suggests  questions  concern- 
ing this  problem  of  importing  plays  from  Paris.  The  Guild 
has  heretofore  been  most  successful  in  its  importations. 
"Liliom"  and  "Heartbreak  House"  are  brilliant  instances. 
But  "The  Wife  with  a  Smile"  ("La  souriante  Madame 
Beaudet")  is  scarcely  more  than  a  Grand  Guignol  shocker 
elaborated  into  two  tiresome  acts.  Beaudet,  the  boorish 
spouse  of  the  lady  with  the  bitter  smile,  has  the  habit  of 
toying  with  an  unloaded  pistol,  and  of  occasionally  (to 
dramatize  his  marital  infelicity)  pointing  it  at  his  own 
head.  Madame  Beaudet  surreptitiously  loads  it.  Over- 
come by  remorse,  she  starts  to  unload  it  again.  Her  hus- 
band enters.  Excitement  and  thrills  and  painful  suspense 
should  here  follow.  Instead  of  the  expected  thrill,  this 
action  had  upon  me,  at  least,  an  effect  almost  soporific. 
But  I  have  a  bitter  prejudice  against  these  gun  plays.  Evi- 
dently there  is  no  Sullivan  law  for  the  contemporary  drama. 
Even  in  that  drama  of  "otherness"  "The  Verge,"  Miss 
Glaspell  must  bring  in  a  pistol.  Even  in  "Anna  Christie" 
Eugene  O'Neill  resorts  to  this  threadbare  device.  What 
benefits  might  not  accrue  to  the  drama  if  our  play^vrights 
were,  for  the  period  of  a  decade  at  least,  estopped  from  in- 
troducing revolvers  of  any  sort  into  their  plays!  Nowadays, 
pistols  are  the  second  industry  in  current  dramaturgy — the 
telephone  coming  first,  doing  double  duty,  replacing  our  old 
friend  the  soliloquy  and  helping  out  the  exposition. 

Again,  why  did  the  Guild  select  that  evanescent,  purely 
local  and  passing  skit  of  Courteline's  "Boubouroche,"  as 
worthy  of  revival  after  these  twenty  years?  Courteline  is 
the  most  untranslatable  of  Frenchmen;  but  if  he  were  to 
be  presented  in  America,  why  not  something  like  "La  Con- 
version d'Alceste,"  that  brilliant  postscript  to  "The  Misan- 
thrope." There  are  French  plays  aplenty  worthy  of  the 
Guild's  attention:  There  are  the  dramas  of  H.  R.  Lenor- 
mand,  as  well  as  those  of  three  younger  and  gayer  men 
named  Moliere,  Marivaux,  and  Beaumarchais.  What  op- 
portunities they  offer  to  the  scenery  boys! — and  what  is 
drama  today  without  scenery? 

However,  the  problem  of  importing  plays  fi'om  Paris  for 
Broadway  consumption  is  a  difficult  one  to  understand. 
Usually  they  are  translated  by  one  man,  "adapted"  by  an- 
other, pi'oduced  by  a  third,  acted  by  people  who  know 
nothing  of  the  original  intention  f  the  author,  soaked  in 
the  sauce  piquante  of  Broadway  "Frenchiness,"  and  ac- 
cepted by  audiences  as  the  distilled  quintessence  of  Paris. 

Commercially  this  exploitation  of  adulterated  drama  may 
be  immenselj?-  profitable.  Artistically  and  ethically  it  is 
difficult  to  defend.  Sacha  Guitry's  plays  are  certainly 
worthy  of  importation.  But  why  do  our  most  distin- 
guished producers  give  us  only  his  most  trivial  and  unim- 
portant works  and  neglect  to  present  his  highest  and  most 
characteristic  achievements?  "The  Grand  Duke"  repre- 
sents Sacha  in  his  most  overworked  and  banal  mood.  To- 
day he  is  too  popular,  too  successful,  too  hurried,  to  sustain 
the  level  reached  in  "Pasteur,"  "Mon  Pere  avail  raison,"  or 
"La  prise  de  Berg-op-Zoom."  He  writes,  he  paints,  he  pub- 
lishes, he  produces,  he  acts.  He  does  too  many  things  to 
do  one  well.  Until  we  have  had  him  at  his  best,  why,  ex- 
cept for  commercial  reasons,  should  we  be  given  Sacha  at 
his  worst?  But  even  at  his  worst,  let  it  be  a  faithful  ver- 
sion of  Guitry,  rather  than  an  over-emphasized  indecency 
wearing  the  mask  of  "Frenchiness,"  or  a  ponderous  leer- 
ing lubricity.  Robert  Allerton  Parker 
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New  Books  and  Old 

As  examples  of  book-making,  the 
volumes  of  the  Modern  Library 
(Boni  &  Liveright)  have  some  quali- 
ties which  would  distress  a  bibliophile. 
But  considering  the  wide  variety  of 
ti'les,  the  important  modern  authors 
represented,  and  the  price,  criticism 
ought  on  the  whole  to  he.  favorable. 
They  are  actually  pocket-size — an  in- 
teresting consideration  when  you  wish 
a  book  to  carry  on  a  journey  in  your 
overcoat  pocket.  Two  especially  good 
additions  to  the  list  are  "Tales  of 
Mean  Streets"  by  Arthar  Morrison, 
and  "Passages  from  the  Diary  of  Sam- 
uel Pepys,"  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Mr. 
Morrison's  book  (with  introductory 
preface  by  H.  L.  Mencken)  could  not 
be  published  at  a  better  time.  It  is  to 
be  commended  not  only  to  those  who 
have  never  read  these  superb  stories 
of  genuine  modern  realism,  but  to  all 
the  feeble  practitioners  of  the  art  of 
realism,  the  insufferable  folk  who  think 
that  they  can  attain  their  object  by 
hovering  about  the  kitchen  sink  and 
describing  bad  smells.  "Tales  of  Mean 
Streets"  records  life  under  sordid  and 
tragic  conditions,  but  it  is  real  life, 
into  whose  texture  come  many  ele- 
ments, pitiful,  mean,  cheerful  or  ridicu- 
lous— life  as  it  may  also  come  to  be 
seen  by  the  Evelyn  Scotts  <.  nd  John 
Dos  Passoses,  when  they  are  frank 
enough  to  abandon  their  pose  and  ad- 
mit it. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  version  of  Pepys's 
"Diary"  can  give,  as  he  admits,  only 
about  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  I  should 
have  fancied  it  was  even  less.  But  he 
gives  a  taste  of  the  whole  work  and 
furnishes  examples  of  Samuel's  public 
services  and  private  enterprises,  cred- 
itable and  otherwise.  We  get  a  notion 
of  his  family  life  and  of  London  life  of 
the  time.  Now  that  Wheatley's  edition 
has  almost  stopped  the  Bowdlerizing 
from  which  the  '  Diary"  has  suffered, 
it  is  possible  for  the  present  editor  to 
make  this  interesting  epitome.  Mr. 
Gallienne  says  that  the  name  Pepys 
"has  always  been  pronounced  by  the 
family  'Peeps'."     Maybe,  but — 

There  are  people,  I'm  told,  some  say  there 

are  heaps 
Who    speak    of    the    talkative    Samuel    as 

Peeps ; 
And    some    so    precise    and    pedantic    their 

step  is, 
Who  call  the  delightful  old  diarist  Peppis. 
But  those  I  think  right,  and  I  follow  their 

steps 
Ever  mention  the  garrulous  gossip  as  Peps. 

Everyone  delights  in  the  quaint  and 
charming  humor  of  Don  Marquis.  We 
love  Hermione  and  we  feel  for  the  Old 
Soak.  The  following  contribution  to 
our  enjoyment  is  from  his  "Noah  an' 
Jonah  an'  Cap'n  John  Smith"  (Apple- 
ton) 


AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AFFAIR 

The  gay  BOK-CAN  was  a  gentleman 
In  a  coat  of  gold  and  green,  O! 

And  he  loved  SIB-SZO  from  head  to  toe, 
Though      the      alphabet      stretched      be- 
tween, O ! 

"SIB-SZO."  he  would  sav.  "vou  keep  away 
From  MOT-ORM  and  his  doings. 

Distrust  the  lip  of  the  glib  GOU-HIP. 
And  hearken  to  my  wooings  I 

"Bokhara  goats,  dear  ma'am,  eat  oats. 

And  Burgundy  grows  good  wine,  ma'am  I 
Camphor  comes  from  vegetal  gums, 

0  say  that  you'll  be  mine,  ma'am !" 

But  SIB-SZO  sighed  as  she  replied, 
"The  Simoon  sweeps  the  sea,  sir. 
Spinoza  fought  for  the  freedom  of  thought, 

1  eaiiii'it  wed  with  thee,  sir  I 

****** 

"The  Sugar-Bird  is  rather  absurd, 
And  Steam  will  raise  a  blister, 

My  sweetheart  is  the  bold  FAL-FYZ, 
But  I  will  be  your  sister!" 

BOK-CAN  did  choke,  and  sadness  broke 
The  heart  in  his  noble  bust,  sir, 

URA-ZYM  found  an  urn  for  him 

And  DUG-EF  claimed  his  dust,  sir ! 

A  book  for  the  discriminating  is 
William  Rothenstein's  "Twenty-four 
Portraits"  (Harcourt,  Brace).  Here 
are  portrait  sketches  of  Granville  Bar- 
ker, Max  Beerbohm,  Robert  Bridges, 
Conrad,  Galsworthy,  Thomas  Hardy, 
John  Masefield,  Bernard  Shaw,  Sir 
James  Frazer,  Lord  Haldane,  Edmund 
Gosse,  and  others  to  make  up  the  two 
dozen — mostly  writers.  A  page  of 
print — a  "critical  appreciation" — by 
an  author  equally  eminent  accompanies 
each  portrait. 

Two  pleasing  books  by  W.  H.  Hud- 
son are  "A  Traveler  in  Little  Things," 
and  "A  Shepherd's  Life,"  both  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  The  first 
is  made  up  of  brief  papers — roadside 
encounters,  talks  with  children  and 
vagabonds,  stories  about  birds,  fish,  and 
dogs,  and  two  or  three  sensible  pro- 
tests against  the  needless  killing  of 
harmless  animals.  The  other,  "A  Shep- 
herd's Life,"  concerns  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  spots  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face— so  far  as  I  know — and  that  is 
Salisbury  Plain.  Here  are  gypsies  and 
poachers  and  Old  Sarum  and  Stone- 
henee  and  barrows  with  the  bones  of 
neolithic  man  and  Amesbury  Abbey — 
to  which  Queen  Guinevere  fled  all 
night  long  by  glimmering  waste  and 
weald  and  heard  the  spirits  of  the 
waste  and  weald  moan  as  she  fled.  And 
rising  above  it  all,  and  visible  for  so 
many  miles,  the  tall,  graceful  spire  of 
Salisbury  cathedral. 

"Look  at  that  meadow,"  said  John 
Burroughs,  according  to  a  recent  book, 
"it's  just  as  full  of  woodchucks  now 
as  it  was  seventy  years  ago."  That 
was  the  hopeful,  cheerful  spirit  of  the 
man — a  pleasant  contrast  to  cheap, 
current,  pessimism.  The  grand  old 
race  of  woodchucks  was  being  main- 
tained— all  was  well  with  the  world. 
In  his  last  book  of  essays,  "Under  the  ' 
Maples"   (Houghton  Mifflin),  the  chap- 


ter on  "Bird  Intimacies"  is  as  fresh 
and  amusing,  as  tender  and  as  free 
from  sentimentality,  as  any  in  "Wake 
Robin,"  which  was  published  in  the 
1870's. 

Bernard  Shaw  warned  Max  Eastman 
to  proceed  at  his  peril  with  his  book, 
"The  Sense  of  Humor"  (Scribner). 
Mr.  Shaw  said:  "There  is  no  more 
dangerous  literary  symptom  than  a 
temptation  to  write  about  wit  and 
humor.  It  indicates  the  total  loss  of 
both."  Generally  speaking,  that  is 
true.  But  Mr.  Eastman  pretends  to 
nothing  more  than  the  ability  to 
analyze  humor,  and  in  this  book  he  es- 
tablishes his  ability  to  do  it.  The 
author's  familiarity  with  literature  and 
his  unassuming  style  make  the  treatise 
notable. 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  read  a  volume  of 
reminiscences  announced  by  its  pub- 
lishers— with  some  flourish — as  by  "a 
man  of  thirty."  Strange,  said  they, 
that  a  man  so  young  should  write  his 
recollections !  Inside,  the  book  was 
sober  enough  for  a  man  of  sixty. 
Youth — now  so  much  acclaimed  in  lit- 
erature— is  often  enveloped  in  the  inky 
cloak  of  a  ridiculous  melancholy.  I 
find  fully  as  much  of  the  spirit  of 
youth  in  the  writings  of  Henry  Holt 
and  Lyman  Abbott  as  in  some  of  these 
grotesque  old  fogies  of  twenty-five 
years  who  are  wallowing  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow.  Dr.  Abbott's 
"Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries" 
(Doubleday)  illustrates  the  point.  He 
writes  of  P.  T.  Barnum  and  Edwin 
Booth  with  as  much  gusto  as  he  does 
of  Whittier,  General  Booth,  and  Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

I  found  a  Stephen  Leacock  essay  I'd 
never  read  before  in  Christopher  Mor- 
ley's  "Modern  Essays"  (Harcourt, 
Brace) .  That  alone  was  worth  the  price 
of  admission.  There  are  over  thirty 
essays  in  the  book;  there  is  an  essay  by 
Strunsky,  and  one  by  Beerbohm,  and 
essays  by  Belloc,  and  0.  W.  Fir- 
kins, and  William  Osier,  and  Conrad, 
and  Milne,  and  John  Macy,  and  Rob- 
ert Palfrey  Utter  (who  vrrote  "The 
Strange  and  Surprising  Table  Man- 
ners of  the  Crowned  Heads  of  Europe" 
— a  song  which  cheered  marching  men 
in  the  great  war),  and  Stuart  P.Sher- 
man, and  a  dozen  others.  These  are 
witty  writers — and  so  are  A.  P.  Her- 
bert, and  Harry  Morgan  Ayres,  and 
Robert  C.  HoUiday — it  is  a  fine  book, 
with  a  lot  of  good  reading  in  it,  and 
Mr.  Morley's  notes  about  the  writers 
are  amusing,  with  no  vicious  element 
of  instructiveness. 


An  enlarged  second  edition  has  been 
printed  of  P.  B.  M.  Allan's  "The  Book- 
Hunter  at  Home"  (Putnam),  a  tall  vol- 
ume of  adventures  with  books,  the  care 
of  books,  the  collector's  whims,  and  the 
formation  of  a  private  library. 

Edmund  Lester  Peap.'ion 
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An  English  Raconteur 

Here,  There,  and  Everywhere.  By  Lord 
Frederic  Hamilton.  New  York : 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

THE  first  Duke  of  Abercorn,  who 
died  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  had  thirteen  children.  The  daugh- 
ters, according  to  the  custom  for  ladies 
of  their  station,  all  married  peers. 
One  of  them  became  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch;  one  the  Marchioness  of 
Lansdowne — wife  of  the  famous  Vice- 
roy and  Cabinet  Minister.  The  young- 
er sons,  not  having  the  dukedom  to  ex- 
pect, followed  also  the  regular  course 
for  gentlemen  who  were  trained  at 
public  schools  and  universities:  they 
entered  the  service  of  the  state  as  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps,  or  of  Parliament.  So 
far  this  indicated  only  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  which  is  usual  in 
the  peerage  of  Great  Britain.  But  the 
Hamiltons  had  that  which  carried  them 
beyond  such  military  commissions  or 
Parliamentary  seats  as  they  might  nat- 
urally expect  as  sons  of  their  father; 
they  did  not  stop  at  these,  but  became, 
one  of  them,  at  least,  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter, one  the  chairman  of  a  great  rail- 
way, more  than  one  a  writer.  All  of 
them,  it  appears,  were  lively,  humor- 
ous, human  folk,  vigorous,  curious 
about  the  world,  happy,  and  useful. 

Lord  Frederic  Spencer  Hamilton, 
one  of  these  younger  sons,  and  now  a 
man  of  sixty  years,  who  has  served 
in  English  embassies  in  four  or  five 
foreign  capitals,  as  well  as  in  Parlia- 
ment, has  written  in  "The  Vanished 
Pomps  of  Yesterday,"  "The  Days  Be- 
fore Yesterday,"  and  now  in  "Here, 
There  and  Everywhere,"  three  of  the 
most  fascinating  volumes  of  reminis- 
cences which  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
Always  a  great  traveler,  a  linguist  (as 
most  Englishmen  are  said  not  to  be), 
and,  above  all,  a  good  observer,  with  a 
quick  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  his  pages 
flow  along  so  easily  that  one  chapter 
melts  into  the  next,  and  the  reader  who 
took  up  the  book  for  half  an  hour  finds 
himself  still  entertained  and  eager  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  hours.  The 
present  book,  briefer,  less  pretentious 
and  even  more  informal  than  the 
others,  says  little  of  public  life,  but 
contents  itself  with  a  series  of  ob- 
servations on  foreign  lands,  and  a  great 
number  of  amusing  anecdotes  and 
stories.  These  are  fresh  and  unhack- 
neyed, since  they  are  not  familiar 
yarns  repeated,  but  are  nearly  all 
from  personal  experience. 

The  book  opens  with  a  tiger  hunt  in 
India,  moves  to  China,  thence  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  Jamaica  and  Bermuda, 
to  the  Argentine,  to  South  Africa,  to 
France  and  to  London.  For  the  tiger 
hunt  he  was  provided  with  an  elderly 
and  "highly  respectable  female  ele- 
phant named  Chota  Begum."  Had  she 
been  a  lady  instead  of  an  elephant,  he 
thinks,  she  would  have  worn  silver- 
rimmed    spectacles    and    a    large    cap 


with  cherries  in  it,  would  have  knitted 
stockings  all  day  long,  and  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  She  was  that  kind  of  ele- 
phant;  sober,  yet  affectionate. 

I  soon  got  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
Chota  Begum.  She  was  inordinately  fond 
of  oranges,  which,  of  course,  were  difficult 
to  procure  in  the  jungle,  so  I  daily  brought 
her  a  present  of  half  a  dozen  of  these  deli- 
cacies, supplementing  the  gift  at  luncheon 
time  with  a  few  bananas.  Chota  Begum 
was  deeply  touched  by  these  attentions, 
and  one  morning  my  mahout  informed  me 
that  she  wished,  out  of  gratitude,  to  lift 
me  into  the  howdah  with  her  trunk.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  he  found  this  out, 
but  I  naturally  was  averse  to  wounding 
the  elephant's  feelings  by  refusing  the 
proffered  courtesy,  though  I  should  infi- 
nitely have  preferred  getting  into  the  how- 
dah in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  mahout, 
after  the  mysterious  manner  of  his  kind, 
was  giving  his  charge  minute  directions  to 
be  very  careful  with  nie,  when  I  suddenly 
felt  myself  seized  by  Chota  Begum's  trunk, 
lifted  into  the  air,  and  held  upside  down 
at  the  extreme  length  of  that  member,  for, 
it  seemed  to  me,  at  least  five  minutes. 
Rupees  and  small  change  rained  from  my 
pockets  to  the  ground,  cigar  case,  cigar- 
ette case,  matches  and  cartridge  extractor 
streamed  down  to  earth  in  clattering 
showers  from  their  abiding  places ;  the 
blood  rushed  to  my  head  till  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  apoplexy,  and  still  Chota  Begum, 
remembering  her  instructions  to  be  care- 
ful, held  me  up  aloft  until  slowly,  very 
slowly  indeed,  she  lowered  me  into  the 
howdah,  dizzy  and  stupid  with  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head.  The  attention  was  well- 
meant,  but  it  was  distinctly  not  one  to  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  In  my  youth  there 
was  a  popular  song  recounting  the  mis- 
fortunes of  one  Mr.  Brown : 
"Old  man  Brown,  upside  down. 

With  bis  legs  sticking  up  in  the  air:'' 
but  I  never  imagined  that  I  should  share 
his  unpleasant  experiences. 

Another  story  of  Chota  Begum  may 
be  quoted,  befoi'e  the  Indian  chapters 
are  closed: 

One  evening  on  our  way  back  to  camp, 
we  thought  that  we  would  ride  our  ele- 
phants ourselves,  and  told  the  mahouts  to 
get  down.  They  had  no  fancy  for  walking 
two  miles  back  to  camp,  and  accordingly, 
in  some  mysterious  manner  of  which  they 
have  the  secret,  gave  their  charges  private 
but  definite  orders.  I  seated  myself  on 
Chota  Begum's  neck,  put  my  feet  in  the 
string  stirrups,  and  took  the  big  ankus  in 
my  hand.  The  others  did  the  same.  I 
then  ordered  Chota  Begum  to  go  on,  using 
the  exact  words  the  mahout  did.  Chota 
Begum  commenced  walking  round  and 
round  in  a  small  circle,  and  the  eight  other 
elephants  all  did  the  same.  I  tried  cajol- 
ing her  as  the  mahout  did,  and  assured  her 
that  she  was  a  '•Pearl"  and  my  "Heart's 
Delight."  Chota  Begum  continued  walk- 
ing round  and  round  in  a  small  circle,  as 
did  all  the  other  elephants.  I  changed  my 
tactics,  and  made  the  most  unmerited  in- 
sinuations as  to  her  mother's  personal 
character,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  a 
slight  hint  wit'u  the  blunt  end  of  the  ankus. 
Chota  Begum  continued  stolidly  walking 
round  and  round.  Meanwhile  language 
most  unsuited  to  a  Sunday  school  arose 
from  other  members  of  the  party,  who 
were  also  careering  round  and  round  in 
small  circles.  Finally  an  Irish  A.  D.  C. 
summed  up  the  situation  by  crying,  "These 
mahouts  have  us  beat."  whereupon  we 
capitulated,  and  a  simultaneous  shout  went 
up.  "Oh^,  Mahout-log  I"  It  is  but  sel- 
dom that  one  sees  a  native  of  India  laugh- 
ing, but  those  mahouts,  when  they  emerged 


from  the  cover  of  some  bamboos,  were  sim- 
ply bent  double  with  laughter.  How  they 
had  conveyed  their  wishes  to  the  elephants 
beats  me  still. 

There  is  a  curious  story  of  an  Indian 
juggler — one  of  the  extraordinary 
tales  of  these  magicians,  authenticated, 
but  at  second  hand.  The  uncovering  of 
the  sacred  Tooth  of  Buddha  at  Kandy 
is  a  colorful  description.  The  Chinese 
chapter  is  frank  in  its  statements 
about  the  filth  and  evil  smells  of  a 
Chinese  city,  but  none  the  less  appre- 
ciative of  the  sights  which  fascinate 
the  eye  even  while  the  nose  is  being 
offended.  The  boys  who  call  home  the 
ducks  at  night — from  feeding  in  the 
paddy  fields — summoning  each  fiock  by 
a  horn  to  its  proper  boat,  and  threat- 
ening the  last  ten  ducks  of  each  flock 
with  a  thrashing  from  a  long  bamboo 
pole,  moved  the  author  to  laughter,  and 
he  defies  anyone  to  watch  the  comical 
haste  of  the  ducks  without  becoming 
helpless  with  mirth.  The  ducks,  hav- 
ing been  summoned  and  threatened  in 
this  way  for  a  thousand  years,  seem  to 
know  by  an  inherited  sense  exactly 
how  important  it  is  to  beat  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  boat. 

The  chapters  on  Jamaica,  the  Bar- 
badoes,  and  Bermuda  are  fairly  exten- 
sive, and  dip  into  a  few  historical 
recollections  with  references  to  Mar- 
ryat,  Michael  Scott,  and  the  diaries  of 
former  residents.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  the  author's  license  for  wan- 
dering, both  as  to  time  and  place,  and, 
as  usual,  the  absence  of  restrictions  re- 
sults in  making  the  book  the  more 
charming.  So  it  is  perfectly  appro- 
priate for  him  to  reflect  that  he  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  himself,  in 
1914,  patrolling  the  streets  of  London 
at  night  in  the  uniform  of  a  special 
constable. 

I  had  occasion  one  night,  whilst  on  my 
beat,  to  enter  the  house  of  a  professional 
man  in  Harley  Street,  whose  house,  in  de- 
fiauce  of  the  "Lighting  Orders,"  was  blaz- 
ing like  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  I  gave 
the  doctor  a  severe  lecture,  and  pointed 
out  that  he  was  rendering  himself  liable  to 
a  heavy  fine.  He  took  my  reprobation  in 
very  good  part,  for  I  trust  that  as  a  police- 
man I  blended  severity  with  sympathy,  and 
promised  to  amend  his  ways,  and  then 
added  hospitably,  "As  perhaps  you  have 
been  out  some  time,  constable,  you  might 
be  glad  of  some  sandwiches  and  a  glass  of 
beer.  If  you  will  go  down  to  the  kitchen. 
I  will  tell  the  cook  to  get  you  some."  So 
down  I  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  presently 
found  myself  being  entertained  by  an  enor- 
mously fat  cook.  John  Leech's  Pictures 
from  Punch  have  been  familiar  to  me  since  j 
my  earliest  days.  Some  of  his  most  ste- 
reotyped  jokes  revolved  round  the  unau- 
thorized presence  of  policemen  in  kitchens, 
but  in  my  very  wildest  dreams  it  had  never 
occurred  to  me  that  I,  myself,  when  well 
past  my  sixtieth  .vear,  would  find  myself 
in  a  policeman's  uniform  seated  in  a  Lon- 
don kitchen,  being  regaled  on  beer  and 
sandwiches  by  a  corpulent  cook,  and  mak- 
ing polite  conversation  to  her.  I  hasten 
to  disclaim  the  idea  that  any  favorable 
impression  I  may  have  created  on  the  cook 
was  in  any  way  due  to  my  natural  charm 
of  manner ;  it  was  wholly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  irresistible  attraction  the  police- 
man's uniform  which  I  was  wearing  tra- 
ditionally exercises  over  ladies  of  her  pro- 
fession. 
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One  of  the  intimate  family  stories 
(readers  of  "The  Days  Before  Yester- 
day" will  remember  others)  concerns 
an  early  performance  of  an  elder  sis- 
ter, who  later  became  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  At  the  age  of  four  she  was 
taken  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  for  chris- 
tening at  the  hands  of  the  Primate  of 
All  England.  She  had  been  given 
some  sugared  almonds  to  keep  her 
quiet,  and  one  of  them  had  been  re- 
moved from  her  mouth  just  before  en- 
tering the  chapel.  She  succeeded  in 
getting  another  into  her  mouth,  how- 
ever, and  kept  it  there  for  a  little 
while,  undetected.  Shortly  after  the 
ceremony  began,  and  while  she  was 
held  in  the  arms  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  she  concluded  that  gener- 
osity compelled  her  to  share  her  pleas- 
ures with  others,  so  she  extracted  the 
almond  and  popped  it  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Archbishop.  Nobody,  except  the 
afflicted  Archbishop,  noticed  this,  but 
the  spectators  were  astonished  to  ob- 
serve that  he  suddenly  began  to  mum- 
ble the  words  of  the  service,  instead  of 
speaking  them  clearly.  It  was,  how- 
ever, as  they  all  agreed  afterwards,  the 
best  that  he  could  do:  both  arms  were 
occupied  in  holding  the  child,  he  could 
not  eject  the  almond  in  an  undignified 
manner,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  mumbling.  Why  he  did  not  swal- 
low it  we  are  not  told.  Perhaps  he 
didn't  like  almonds. 

Pathos  of  Egoism 

Vera.  By  the  author  of  "Elizabeth  and 
Her  German  Garden."  New  York : 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

Lovers  and  Friends?  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

"T7ERA"  goes  deeper  than  the  vein 
V       of  domestic  comedy  to  which  its 
author   has    accustomed   us.     Domestic 
tragedy  would  more  nearly  express  its 
quality,  if  a  satirical  twist  did  not  keep 
it  within  the  bounds  of  tragi-comedy. 
But  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  its 
effect,    whatever    category     a    critical 
habit  may  find  to  fit  it.     The   author 
has  had  a  definite  objective  and  has  at- 
tained   that    objective    without    hesita- 
tion or  by-excursion.     Thi^  is  a  study 
in    male    egoism,    the    male   egoism    of 
Philistine  and  bounder.     We  ha-ve  had 
plenty  of  such  studies  in  recent  fiction, 
especially    as    concerning    the    British 
bounder-egoist    of     the     middle     class. 
They    have    indeed    grown     somewhat 
tedious,  dealing,  as  they  do,  almost  ex- 
clusively   and    monotonously   with    the 
pompous  and  more  or  less  hypocritical 
father,  whose  main  happiness  is  to  im- 
pose his  will  on  his  dependent  family. 
This  person,  who  has  become  almost  a 
formula,     is     commonly     flouted     and 
routed   at  the  end  of  the  tale  by  his 
spouse  or  his  offspring,  and  thus  made 
more  or  less  conscious  of  the  error  of 
his  ways,  and  moved  to  reform  them. 
"Vera"  is   a   study  of  the   incorrigible 
tyrant,  incorrigible  because  of  his  im- 
movable complacency  and  conviction  of 
merit,  because  his  egoism  is  based  upon 
the  habitual   identification   of  his  own 
comfort   and   the  happiness   of   others. 
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The  Friendly  Arctic         By  vilhjalmur  stefansson 

"This  book  becomes  immediately  a  milestone  in  the  advance  movement  of 
knowledge  and  science  .  .  .  By  the  use  of  the  word  'friendly,'  Stefansson 
means  that  the  north  polar  region  is  itself  friendly  and  hospitable  to  man  .  .  . 
That  was  the  theory  on  which  he  based  the  whole  of  his  plans  for  his  epoch- 
making  enterprise,  and  it  was  the  soundness  of  his  thinking  that  ended  in 
triumph." — Austin  Hay,  in  the  New  York  Times.  111.  $6.00 

Plays  of  Edmond  Rostand 

Translated  by  HENDERSON  DAINGERFIELD  NORMAN 
Eight  full-page  illustrations  by  IVAN  GLIDDEN 

"Rostand's  verse  is  packed  with  beauty,  and  as  for  pointing  a  half-epigram 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  a  rhyme.  All  these  effects  the  translator  reproduces 
admirably,  and  what  is  more,  she  preserves  the  sweep  of  the  thing.  The 
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Maria  Chapdelaine:  A   Tale  of  the  Lake  St, 
John  Country 

By  LOUIS  HEMON  Translated  by  W.  H.  BLAKE 

A  tale  of  the  simple  manners  and  the  pure  faith  of  the  French-Canadian 

farmers  and  of  a  girl  whose  lover  is  lost  in  the  forest ;  a  novel  of  pathos  and 

tragedy  that  is  at  once  an  idyll  and  a  poem.  $2.00 

A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND 

"Here  lies  Hamlin  Garland's  best  province  and  here  appears  his  best  art. 
It  is  difficult  to  over-praise  the  sincerity  and  tenderness  and  beauty  with  which 
the  chronicle  is  set  down." — Carl  van  Doren,  in  The  Amotion.  111.  $2.00 

Mr,  Waddington  of  Wyck, 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR 

"Clever  in  insight,  adroit  in  handling,  interestingly  local   in   coloring,  the 

book  is  an  admirable  bit  of  satire  on  a  certain  critical  period  in  the  life  of 

every  man." — Washington  Star.  $2.00 
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By  ERNEST  POOLE 
"He  has  given  an  age-old  theme  a  particularly  effective  presentation :  he 
makes  the  story  one  of  power  and  beauty." — Boston  Herald.  $2.00 

The  Tower  of  Oblivion, 

By  OLIVER  ONIONS 

"An  elaborate  study  .   .   .   under  the  treatment  of  an  imagination  so  ingenious 

as  Mr.  Onions',  it  gives  rise  to  some  pretty  problems." — New  York  Tunes.  $1.75 
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"Miss  Holt's  style  is  clear  and  spar  kling  without  ever  being  smart     .     .     . 
She  has  done  a  very  fine  piece  of  work,  indeed." — Chicago  Evening  Post.  $2.00 
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By  HENRY  SEIDEL  CANBY,  WILLIAM  ROSE    BENET, 
and  AMY  LOVEMAN 
Spirited  essays  containing  a  sincere  and  definite  view  of  literature  and  life, 
representing  a  single  philosophy  of  good  writing  and  practicable  art.  $1.00 

Indispensable  Information  for  Infants:  or  Easy 
Entrance  to  Education 

Compiled  by  OWEN  WISTER,  with  charts  by  GEORGE  HOWE 
Humorous   verses   on   statesmen,   literary  lights  and  personages  of  world- 
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THE   THRESHOLD 

By  EVELYN  CAMPBELL 

The  struggle  of  youth  to  become  the  master  of  its  own  destiny  is  the 
theme  of  this  forceful  new  novel.  Set 'in  an  American  city  of  moder- 
ate size,  the  action  centres  about  five  people  whose  fortunes  are  com- 
plicated by  the  at  times  corroding,  at  times  invigorating  spirit  of 
the  age.  These  five,  although  they  are  distinct  individuals,  are 
typical  of  one  or  another  elements  in  present-day  society.  About 
them  Mrs.  Campbell  has  written  a  story  admirable  for  its  reality 
and  the  strength  of  its  narrative  interest.     $2  net. 


Chivalry     :     : 
The  Line  of  Love 

By  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 

The  latest  additions  to  the  series  of  re- 
vised versions  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Cabell's 
early  books.  The  Line  of  Love  contains 
two  new  stories,  not  included  in  previous 
editions,  together  with  an  introduction  by 
H.  L.  Mencken.  Chivalry  contains  an  in- 
troduction by  Burton  Rascoe.      Each  $2  net. 

The  Street  of  a  Thousand 
Delights 

By  JAY    GELZER 

Tales  of  Chinese  life  in  Melbourne  whose 
picturesque  charm  has  made  the  book  one 
of  the  most  successful  volumes  of  short 
stories  of  the  year.  "Distinctly  'first 
chop'."— TA?  New  York  Herald.     $1.90  net. 

The  Trigger  of  Conscience 

By  ROBERT  ORR   CHIPPERFIELD 

Midnight  at  the  Broadlawns  Country  Club. 
.  .  .  A  moment  of  darkness  .  .  .  two 
shots  .  .  .  murder  and  theft — and  off 
you  go  galloping  in  pursuit  of  the  solution 
to  a  double  mystery  which  is  in  every  way 
up  to  the  Chipperfield  standard.       $1.90  net. 


Autumn 

By    ROBERT    NATHAN 

"A  study  of  the  mellow  wisdom  of  age 
...  as  compact  and  rounded  and  fined 
down  as,  say,  Swinnerton's  'Nocturne'  or 
Mrs.  Wharton's  'Ethan  Frome'." — H.  W. 
Boynton  in  The  Independent. 
"In  reality  a  pastoral  poem.  There  is 
only  one  other  such  poem  and  that  is 
Robert  Frost's  'Death  of  a  Hired  Man.' 
Here  is  no  smart,  crackling  sophistication; 
here  is  unembittered  wisdom  tinged  with 
beauty." — J.  V.  A.  Weaver  in  The  Brook- 
lyn Eagle.  $1.75  net. 

Modern  English  Statesmen 

By   G.    R.    STIRLING   TAYLOR 

Heterodox  portraits  of  Cromwell,  Walpole, 
the  Pitts,  Burke  and  Disraeli.  "Every 
line  he  writes  is  almost  violently  interest- 
ing. His  Cromwell  is  a  convincing  study, 
his  Walpole  plausible,  while  his  Pitts 
should  be  recognized  as  genuine  by  any 
man  or  woman  who  has  a  decent  mind 
and  is  not  utterly  in  the  thrall  of  text- 
books and  their  mythology." — The  Athen- 
aum.  $2.75   net. 


Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company,  Publishers,  7  West  16th  Si.,  New  York 
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JrST  to  show  how  allurins  History 
wonW  appear  if  presented  like 
ordinary  news  we  liavc  set  a  few 
licading.s  from  tlie  Standard  History 
(if  the  'World,  set  up  in  ordinary 
newspaper   style. 

Witli  tills  set  of  books  at  hand  you 
can  lay  aside  your  daily  paper  ami 
sjiend  an  evening  with  your  family 
ill    company    with    the    immortals. 

You  can  so  back  to  the  days  of 
.T'lliiis  ("aesar  and  no  with  him 
through  his  campaigns  in  Caul.     Those 
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let of  The  Standard  History  ot  the  World, 
contaiain^  photographs  oi  preat  characters  in 
history,  and  write  me  iv.W  particulars  of  your 
special  offer  to  The  Independent  readers. 


NAME 
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were  wonderful  battles — won- 
derful fighters. 

You  rau  then  come  bark 
with  liiiu  to  Imperial  Rome. 
Y"ou  will  find  tlie  c-ity  In  a 
turmoil.  Great  chariots  thun- 
der tlirough  tlie  streets  in 
triumph.  Th,j  captives,  the 
spoils,  the  banners,  make  a 
grand  proeession.  The  crowds 
cheer    wildly. 

Of  if  you  prefer  you  can 
spend  an  evening  with  Napo- 
leon. 

You  can  go  with  him  to 
Egypt  where  he  fought  the 
r.attle  of  the  Pyramids.  Y'ou 
can  l)e  with  him  when  he  tried 
to  cross  the  Red  .Sea  at  the 
!i>!nt  where  Moses  led  the 
liraelites  and  wlere  lie  came 
near  being  overwlielmed  as 
were   the   Pharaohs   of   Erryiit. 

Imagine  the  joy  of  surren- 
dering yourself  to  the  com- 
I  anionship  of  the  great  men 
of    the    past. 

Ratlier  than  be  contented 
with  the  commonplace  you  can 
enjoy     and     beco'me     familiar 


with  Socrates  and 
Caesar  aud  Cleo- 
patra and  Napo- 
leon and  Cromwell 
and  Wasliington 
and  Columbus  and 
Lincoln. 

Cet  tlie  Standard 
History  of  the 
World  and  begin 
reading   it. 

Read  it  for  the  joy  it  will  give 
you ;  lead  it  for  the  good  it  will 
do  you;  read  it  for  the  inspiration 
that  will  lead  you  toward  better 
things. 

"Sh  iw  me  a  family  of  readers." 
said  Napoleon,  "and  I  will  show 
you  the  people  who  rule  the  world." 

We  are  selling  the  intrcihic- 
tory  edition  of  this  great  His- 
tory of  the  world  at  a  very  V  ic 
price  and  on  exceptionally  easy 
icrtrs. 

We  will  name  our  /oir  price  and 
easy  terms  of  payment  to  all  rea  1- 
ers  interested  who  mail  us  the 
coupon. 

Tear  out  the  free  coupon.  wrt» 
name  and  address  plainly  and  mail 
to  us  ;ioif,  before  you  forget  it. 


He  does  not  see,  is  incapable  of  seeing, 
that  anybody  else  ought  to  be  happy 
apart  from  his  heavy  caprice.  Vera 
seeks  the  only  possible  escape,  for  a 
chosen  and  dedicated  victim  of  his  sub- 
lime complacency. 

She  has  sought  and  found  it  before 
this  narrative  begins.  For  Vera  is 
present  in  these  pages  only  as  a  mem- 
ory of  whom  they  are  to  be  taken  as 
a  vindication  or  apology.  She  seems  at 
most  to  preside  over  them  as  a  free 
ironical  presence,  not  without  sym- 
pathy for  such  fellow-victims  as  have 
still  to  make  their  escape  from,  or 
basely  reconcile  themselves  to,  his  bond- 
age. After  many  years  of  unwilling 
subjection,  Vera,  some  two  weeks  be- 
fore this  narrative  begins,  has  flung 
herself  from  a  window,  with  the  care- 
ful appearance  of  accident,  and  found 
her  quietus  on  the  flagging  below.  We 
are  to  see,  by  acquaintance  with  the 
Everard  Wemyss  of  subsequent  days, 
how  naturally  and  almost  inevitably  an 
intelligent  and  sensitive  woman  bound 
to  him  might  have  come  to  that  act. 
We  must  accept  as  a  premise  the  im- 
possibility of  her  escape  by  running 
away  or  by  legal  separation:  Wemyss, 
we  see,  would  have  prevented  or  nulli- 
fied either  step,  even  if  her  sensitive- 
ness had  permitted  it.  Accepting  this, 
we  go  along  with  the  story-teller  with- 
out effort  to  the  end.  From  the  Wemyss 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  happy  ending, 
since  his  second  victim  is  plainly  in- 
capable of  slipping  out  of  his  hands. 
He  is  like  a  boy  with  a  rabbit.  Lucy 
is  entirely  and  permanently  at  his 
mercy;  and  this  for  him  is  the  perfect 
joy  of  possession. 

Interpretations  of  this  general  type 
usually  fall  through  because  they  can- 
not get  beyond  caricature — instance 
May  Sinclair's  Mr.  Waddington,  or 
Mr.  Benson's  Philip  Courthope.  "Lovers 
and  Friends"  is  to  me  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  Bensonian  stories — a 
comedy  of  three  egoists,  father,  mother, 
and  daughter.  The  mother  is  a  sort 
of  heartless  "Dodo,"  whom  one  cannot 
quite  despise  because  her  heartlessness 
is,  like  her  irrepressible  love  of  pleas- 
ure, like  that  of  a  child.  She  is  an 
egoist  whom  hosts  of  people  are  mildly 
fond  of,  if  only  because  she  wants  them 
to  be  a  part  of  her  pleasure.  She  has 
let  herself  be  married  young  by  the 
impossible  bounder  Philip,  and,  luckily 
holding  the  purse-strings,  has  promptly 
exiled  him  the  moment  he  became  an 
utter  bore  to  her.  With  him  into  exile 
(a  properly  subsidized  exile)  has  gone 
their  girl-child.  Our  story  begins  at 
the  moment  when,  many  years  later, 
the  paths  of  these  three  touch  for  a 
moment.  Philip  Courthope  is  a  sort  of 
Beau  Nash,  the  self-appointed  master 
of  ceremonies  at  a  small  English 
watering-place.  He  is  a  bounder,  a 
parasite,  a  conceited  and  pompous  ass. 
He  is  full  of  pallor  tricks,  and  never 
happy  unless  he  is  showing  them  off. 
He  is  happy  only  when  he  thinks  all 
eyes  are  focused  in  admiration  on  his 
person  and  his  accomplishments.  The 
girl-child  has  grown  to  a  charming 
young  woman.     She  has  few  illusions 
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about  anything,  and  none  at  all  about 
her  father.  Her  uncanny  trait  is  that 
she  unaffectedly  enjoys  her  father's  ab- 
surdities and  vulgarities,  instead  of 
feeling  implicated  in  them.  She  lives 
in  a  world  of  self-centred  and  slightly 
mocking  detachment.  When  love  comes, 
and  she  finds  herself  the  object  of  a 
pure  and  romantic  passion,  she  is  in- 
capable of  generous  surrender.  The 
child  of  two  such  egoists  cannot  escape 
her  inheritance.  We  are  at  least  given 
to  suppose,  in  the  end,  that  the  noble 
devotion  and  comprehension  of  her 
husband  may  rescue  her  in  spite  of 
herself.  Philip  is  a  fatuous  and  vulgar 
egoist;  Florence  is  an  amusing  dilet- 
tante in  egoism;  and  Celia  is  the  purely 
hapless  egoist  bred  of  such  a  pair.  At 
least  she  aspires,  "she  wants";  how 
can  we  ask  more  of  her,  and  how  dis- 
miss her  with  contempt? 

Now  Everard  Wemyss  in  "Vera" 
does  not  "want"  anything  higher  than 
his  own  comfort  and  convenience.  He 
is  a  bounder,  a  braggart,  a  person  of 
absolute  and  minute  selfishness  in 
thought  and  deed.  He  is  a  bully,  and 
the  type  of  bully  who,  being  obliged 
to  conform  to  other  people  more  or 
less  in  general  society  and  in  business, 
finds  heaven  at  home  in  the  unques- 
tioned or  at  least  irresistible  dom- 
inance he  can  there  exercise  at  leisure 
and  without  stint.  His  creator's  re- 
markable feat  is  in  making  him,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  an  object  of  sympathy 
as  well  as  of  acute  dislike.  For  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is,  he  is  literally  in- 
capable of  perceiving  that  his  first  wife 
has  flung  herself  to  death  to  escape 
him,  or  that  his  second  wife  can  only 
endure  him  because  she  has  no  mind 
or  will  of  her  own.  He  is  that  piteous 
figure,  the  human  dullard  who  sin- 
cerely worships  Ms  own  godhead,  and 
finds  it  amply  confirmed  by  the  wor- 
ship or  submission  of  a  single  fellow- 
being.  You  can  weather  a  Waddington 
or  a  Courthope  comfortably  enough. 
You  cannot  dismiss  Wemyss  as  carica- 
ture. Alack,  he  is  the  perfect  flower 
of  the  male  weed! 

^.  W.  BOYNTON 

Robert  Henri,  His  Life 
and  Works 

Robert  Henri,  His  T>ife  and  Works. 
With  forty  reproductions.  Edited  by 
William  Yarrow  and  Louis  Bouche. 
Limited  to  990  copies.  New  York : 
Boni   and   Liveright. 

THIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  living  American  artists. 
The  publisher  and  editors  feel  justly 
the  dearth  of  considerate  criticism  of 
our  contemporary  artists,  and  propose 
doing  here  what  has  long  been  done  in 
France,  providing  monographs  with 
adequate  reproductions.  In  the  thin 
folio  with  wide  margins  and  heavy  type 
face  and  fine  half-tones  all  the  material 
considerations  are  happily  met.  The 
book  is  fine,  but  no  finer  or  more  costly 
than  it  needs  to  be  rightly  to  present  its 
matter. 

In   choice   and   treatment   of   subject 
the  editors  have  hardly  put  their  best 


Is  Your  Home  a  Real 
Christian  Home? 


—  the  kind  that  produces 
good  neighbors,  good 
citizens,  good  friends? 

—  the  kind  that  forms 
the  basis  of  civic  and 
social  order? 

For  the  sake  of  the  children,  the  par- 
ents, the  community,  the  country,  there 
must  be  a  revival  and  restoration  of 
Christian  educational  influence  in  the 
Home. 

The  open  Bible,  the  family  and  in- 
dividual devotions  will  help  arouse  the 
Home  to  its  possibilities  of  Christian 
Service. 

Two  of  the  daily  devotional  books 
which  are  making  a  splendid  contri- 
bution towards  this  are  written  by 
Robert  Cluett. 


Every  Morning 

By  Robert  Cluett 

EVEN  the  most  cur- 
sory examination  of 
this  book  will  con- 
vince the  reader  that  it 
has  been  prepared  with 
a  most  conscientious  de- 
gree of  care  and  a  re- 
markable knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

"The  book  is  a  gem,  nothing 
\ess."—Rev.  Hector  Hall,  D.D., 
Troy,  N.   Y. 

Day  by  Day  With 
the  Master 

By  Robert  Cluett 

DESIGNED  primarily 
for  the  use  of  young 
people,  it  will  ultimately 
have  a  far  wider  range 
of  usefulness  than  that 
originally  planned  by  the 
author.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"It  is  timely  and  meets  a 
real  need."  —  The  Springfield 
Union, 
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ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Allegheny  Ave.  and  19th  Street. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  7,  1921. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  $3.00 
per  share  from  the  accumulated  surplus  of  the 
Company  on  both  Common  and  Preferred  stocks 
payable  January  3,  1922,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  on  December  14,  1921. 
Checks  will   be   mailed. 

WALTEIi  G.  HENDERSON.  Treasurer. 

UTAH  COPPER  COMPANY 

25  Broad  St.,  New  York,  Dec.  7,  1921. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Utah  Cop- 
per Company  has  this  day  declared  a  quar- 
terly distribution  of  50  cents  per  sha^^e, 
payable  December  31,  1921,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  Decem- 
ber 16,  1921.       C.  V.  Jenkins,  Treasurer. 

CompleteConservafory 
Course  by  Mail 

Wonderful  home  study  mnsic 
lessons  under  great  American 
t^BSS^sss^ssa^^s^s^^^  and  European  teachers.  En* 
dorsed  by  Paderewsk  i .  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  yoD. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 
■  _..  Inolvirmnnl  Writenaminpr  course  yoo  are  interested 
AnyinSllUmeniin:Piano,Harmony,Voice,PublicSchool 
Music  VioHn, Comet. Mandolin, Guitar. Ban  jo  or  Reed  Oruan 
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UniversityExtension Conservatory,  390  siegei- Myers  BMg.,Chicagc 
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money.  Copyright  book  telling  how  sent  FREE  bj 
editor  on  request.  PRESS  REPORTING  SYNDICATB. 
g73    TIMES   BLDG.,    ST.   LOOTS.   MO. 
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AMERICAN   CAR   AND    FOTTNDRY   CO. 

New    York,    December   6,    1921. 
PREFERRED    CAPITAL   STOCK 
DIVIDEND    NO.    91. 
A   dividend   of   one   and   three-quarters   per  cent. 
(1%%)    on    the    Preferred    Stock    of    this    Company 
has     this     day     been     declared     payable,     Monday, 
January   2,   1922,    to  stockholders   of  record  at   the 
close   of   business    Friday,    December   16,    1921. 

Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the    Guaranty    Trust 
Company   of   New  York. 

S.   S.   DeLANO,   Treasurer. 
H.    C.    WICK,   Secretary. 


AMERICAN   CAR   AND   FOUNDRY   CO. 

New    York,    December   6,    1921. 
COMMON    CAPITAL    STOCK 
DIVIDEND    NO.    77. 
A   quarterly    dividened   of   three    per   cent.    (3%) 
on    tlie    Common    Stock    of    this   Company   has    this 
day    been    declared,    payable    Monday,    January    2. 
1922,    to    stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of 
business   Friday,    December   16,   1921. 

Checks   will   be   mailed   by    the    Guaranty   Trust 
Company   of   New  York. 

S.   S.   DeLANO,    Treasurer. 
H.   C.    WICK,   Secretary. 


Learn  to  Dance 


I  CAN  TEACH  YOU  Fox-Trot,  One-Step.  Two-Step, 
Waltz  and  neweat**op-to-the-niinute"  society  dances 
is  ft  few  bours—at  honie— in  private  by  the  woDderfal 

Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction 

REMARKABLE  NEW  IVIETHOD.    Easy— fascinating. 
RESULTS  GUARANTEED.     No   music— no  partner 
deeded.     Tliousands  taught  successfully. 
WRITE  ME  TODAY  for  my  interesting  FREE  BOOK! 
Special  low  (>fFer  if  ^■on  .in^wer  at  once. 

WILLIAM   CHANDLER  PEAK.  M.D. 
Studio  7S6         4737  Broailway  Chicago,  IU.< 
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OUR  WORLD 

A  Sketch  of  Origins  According  to  Science 

By  CHARLES  HARVEY  PECK 

THIS  book  might  fitly  be  called  the  "Outline  of  Science."  It 
presents  the  chief  features  of  physical  science  from  the  ori- 
gin of  the  earth  to  the  evolution  of  mind,  without  technical  de- 
tails that  prevent  a  complete  grasp  of  this  great  subject. 


Utica  Observer— 

"A  story  of  the  growth  of  sci- 
ence, and  is  immensely  inter- 
esting to  those  who  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  take  up  tlie 
study  of  its  many  brandies.  It 
is  not  highly  technical  but  is 
presented  in  a  very  understand- 
able form." 

Public  Ledger  {Phila.) — 

"The  long  road  from  nebula  to 
man  is  interestingly  traversed 
in  Mr.  Peck's  book.  *  *  A  ro- 
mance of  man's  life  on  his 
planet." 

School— 

"Covers  a  long  course  of  evo- 
lutionary progress.  *  •  As  a 
sketch  of  such  vast  realms  it 
presents  a  tremendous  amount 
of  detailed  information,  and  is 
a    wonderful    condensation." 

Syracuse  Herald — 

"Presents  the  subject  in  a  way 
that  the  average  reader  can  un- 
derstand. •  *  It  is  an  educa- 
tion in  itself,  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  is  a  book  for  everyone, 
not   merely   for   students." 


From  nebula  to  man  is  a  long  road,  but  it 
has  been  travelled;  and  the  unbroken 
story  of  that  journey,  as  revealed  by 
modern  science,  is  here  concisely  told, 
and  in  plain  and  understandable  terms. 

Astronomy,  geology,  physics,  chemistry, 
biology  and  psychology  supply  the  stages 
and  climaxes  of  that  story  graphically 
sketched  in  broad  outline  and  in  the  nat- 
ural sequence  of  evolution. 

This  subject,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been 
treated  before  in  the  compass  of  one 
volume!  To  be  ignorant  of  the  great 
truths  of  physical  science  is  inexcusable. 

At  Bookstores,  $2.50,  or  from 

The   FRANKLAYE   PRESS,   Publishers 
117  West  Street,  New  York 

Now  Listed  at  Many  Public  Libraries 
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"A    Masterpiece    of   Modern 
Fiction." — Boston  Transcript- 

If  Winter  Comes 

By 

A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 


"One  of  the  best  books  of  our 
times." — Neiv  York  Times. 

"An  amazingly  fine  contribution 
to  modern  novel  writing." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


TWENTIETH  PRINTING 
212TH   THOUSAND 

$2.00  wherever  books  are  sold 

Little,  Brown  &  Company 

Publishers,  Boston 


Woj^'muscle^\ 


You  know  what  intellectual  enjo.ymeut  and 
stimulus  THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE 
WEEKLY  REVIEW  has  given  you.  There 
must  be  any  number  of  friends  on  your  Christmas 
List  who  would  derive  a  like  enjoyment  from  its 
pages.  Look  over  your  list  now.  See  how  many 
on  it  would  be  delighted  to  receive  a  weekly  visit 
from  THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  WEEKLY 
REVIEW  for  a  year.  Send  us  their  names  and 
addresses  with  your  cheque.  To  each  one  we  will 
send  a  Christmas  card,  announcing  the  gift  and 
the  name  of  the  giver,  and  timed  to  reach  them 
on    Christmas  Morning. 

The   Independent   and   the   Weekly   Review 
140  Nassau   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
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Whether  they  come 
from  bruises  or  over- 
work, sore  muscles 
will  quickly  yield  to 
the  soothing  effect  of 
Absorbine,  Jr. 

Rub  briskly  into  the  mus- 
cles a  few  drops  of  Ab- 
sorbine, Jr.,  and  the  in- 
fHammation  which  caused 
the  pain  will  quickly  dis- 
appear— and  with  it  the 
pain.     Keep  a  bottle  on 

hand   and   be   prepared 

for  emergencies. 

$1.25  a  bottle 
at  most  druggists' 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 
sent  for  10c  in  stamps 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc. 

283  Temple  St.    Sprinsfield  Mass. 


TNE   ANTISEPTIC  UNIMENT 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE 

Sail  Jan.   10,  Feb.   18  and  March   4. 
MADEinA,   GinnALTAE,  Algiers,  Monaco,  Naples, 
Cairo,   The  Nile,   Jeeusalem^    Constaniinoplb, 
Athens.  *■•■•.•««•.■-     .  ^^^ 

EUROPE,  1922 

Italy,  .Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
England,  The  Passion  Play. 

Limited    parties    enrolling    now. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,  BS-E  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


foot  forward  in  this  first  volume.  Mr. 
Henri  is  a  sympathetic,  and,  if  you  will, 
great  figure  among  the  younger  realists 
by  reason  of  his  teaching  and  personal 
influence,  but  by  no  stretch  of  generos- 
itj'  is  he  among  the  ten  or  twelve  best 
figure  painters  of  America.  Moreover, 
the  essay  on  Mr.  Henri  is  in  no  sense  a 
criticism  or  analysis  of  his  work,  but  a 
sustained  eulogy,  of  which,  through  lib- 
eral quotations  from  his  own  writings, 
he  largely  controls  the  terms.  Now,  the 
value  of  such  a  series  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
that  it  should  be  critical  and  not  merely 
amiable. 

Naturally  the  reviewer  can  not  sup- 
ply the  critique  that  the  editors  have 
not  vouchsafed.    What  appears  clearly, 
however,  even  in  paging  over  the  forty 
plates,  is  the  restlessness  and  brittle- 
ness  of  Mr.  Henri's  gift.    To  mere  see- 
ing he  brings  an  exasperated  and  impa- 
tient gusto  which  he  fears  to  compro- 
mxise  by  thoughtful  and  prolonged  tech- 
nical processes.     At  his  best,  in  such  a 
head  as  the  Pat  Roberts,  he  combines 
extraordinary  vividness  with  sure  sym- 
pathy.    More  often  we  have  just  vivid- 
ness, and  vividness  that  loses  on  second 
seeing.     Moreover,  he  has  done,  for  a 
painter    of    his    repute,    an    enormous 
amount   of   merely   hasty,   flimsy,    and 
quite  ugly  painting.    The  sense  of  qual- 
ity in  color  has  pretty  nearly  been  de- 
nied him.     Compax'e  him  in  this  tech- 
nical respect  with  men  who  have  used 
approximately  his   scale  and   subjects, 
Luks,  Sloan,  Glackens,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  casual  or  showy  and  really 
expressive  use  of  the  brush  will  be  ap- 
parent.     All    the    same,    Henri    is    in 
twenty-eight  museums — there  by  reason 
of  his  snapshot  gift  of  catching  charac- 
ter on  the  wing.    His  emphatic  and  ex- 
plosive  human  sympath'''  is  a  perfectly 
good  reason  for  a  vogue  that  measured 
in    other   values   may    seem    excessive. 
The  present  monograph  seems  to  us  a 
cruelly  premature  exposure  of  the  limi- 
tations of  Mr.  Henri's  talent.     A  more 
careful  selection  of  pictures,  including 
one  of  the  marines,  something  from  the 
Indian  series,  and  the  admirable  "Lit- 
tle Dancer"  would  have  presented  Mr, 
Henri's  energetic   gift  with  more  dis- 
tinction.    Distinction  is  precisely  what 
this  art  generally  misses.     It  lacks  pa- 
tience and  thoughtf ulness ;   it  is  racy, 
but  its  raciness  is  often  thin. 

With  its  next  offering,  Paul  Manship, 
the  series  promises  a  sudden  change  of 
artistic  weather. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

"Looking  at  Pictures,"  by  S.  C.  Kaines 
Smith  (Doran),  is  a  sensible  little  book 
based  on  much  experience  as  a  guide  in 
the  English  National  Gallery.  Mr. 
Kaines  Smith  never  forces  his  novice  or 
bewilders  him,  but  builds  on  the  natural 
likings  already  present,  trying  to  ex- 
tend them  in  finer  directions.  He  is 
also  wise  in  not  attempting  to  oversim- 
plify, a  mistake  most  modern  writers 
on  aesthetics  are  constantly  making. 
There  are  a  great  many  good  reasons 
for  liking  a  great  variety  of  pictures. 
Let  each  choose  what  he  needs. 
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The  Industrial  Trend 

THE  Labor  Board's  recent  revision 
downward  of  the  special  priv- 
ileges secured  by  the  shop  crafts  and 
some  other  groups  of  railroad  em- 
ployees under  the  National  Agree- 
ments, appears  to  have  curtailed  these 
special  privileges  less  than  the  Board's 
announcement  of  the  new  rules  indi- 
cates. These  Agreements  were  nego- 
tiated with  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, mainly  in  the  autumn  of 
1919,  though  one  was  signed  only  a 
few  days  before  the  railroads  were  re- 
turned to  private  operation  in  1920. 
Due  to  pressure  fi'om  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees Department  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  these  agreements  set  up  uni- 
form wages  and  working  rules  for  the 
whole  country. 

Aside  from  their  abolition  of  piece- 
work, their  excessively  burdensome  ef- 
fect upon  railroad  finance  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  "interpretations"  put 
upon  the  agreements  by  the  two  Na- 
tional Adjustment  Boards  (sitting  in 
Washington)  which  were  concerned 
with  the  shop  and  other  non-trans- 
portation employees.  It  would  seem 
that  these  "interpretations"  must  have 
been  inspired  by  a  deliberate  purpose 
to  "milk"  the  railroads  of  the  last  cent 
that  could  be  extracted  under  the  cover 
of  Government  authority,  for  many  of 
them  were  grotesquely  unfair  and 
grasping.  The  excessive  money  gains 
thus  secured  to  the  shop  crafts  solidi- 
fied the  organization  during  the  period 
of  success;  but  they  carried  a  penalty 
with  them.  For  the  shop  crafts  men 
could  not  refrain  from  flaunting  their 
gains  in  the  faces  of  the  train  service 
men,  and  taunting  the  latter  with  their 
failure  to  get  equally  great  advan- 
tages. This  made  bad  blood  between 
the  train  Brotherhoods  and  the  other 
unions,  and  the  latter  reaped  their  re- 
wards when  they  found  at  the  time 
of  the  recent  threatened  strike  that  the 
train  men  would  give  them  no  help. 

The  Board  has  now  taken  up  the 
less  complicated  rules  of  the  other  non- 
transportation  employees.  As  the 
Board  will  not  deal  with  further  wage 
reductions  until  revision  of  the  rules 
has  been  completed,  this  good  progress 
promises  a  hopefully  early  considera- 
tion of  the  main  issue.  Action  on  the 
rules  so  far  taken  has  done  away  with 
many  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  set 
up  by  the  "interpretations."  An  order 
of  the  Board  (issued  in  October)  per- 
mitting the  railroads  to  negotiate  for 
a  return  to  piece-work  in  their  shops 
was  taken  at  the  time  as  a  more  or 
less  futile  gesture;  but  it  now  appears 
that  some  shops  long  closed  will  reopen 
on  this  basis  through  the  persuasion  of 
the  higher  earnings  that  can  be  guar- 
anteed for  piece-work. 

The  remarkable  possibilities  in  em- 
ployee representation  are  shown  in  the 
recent  reductions  of  wages  in  the 
plants  of  four  of  the  "Big  Five"  meat 
packers  after  conferences  (and  an  in- 
spection of  the  company's  books  in  the 
case  of  Armour  &  Co.),  had  convinced 


All  Races 

are  learning  a  new  way  to  clean  teeth 


This  new  way  to  clean  teeth  is  spread- 
ing all  the  world  over.  Leading  den- 
tists everywhere  advise  it.  To  millions 
of  people  it  is  daily  bringing  whiter, 
safer  teeth. 

Everyone  should  make  this  ten-day 
test.  See  and  feel  the  benefits  it  brings. 
Compare  the  new  way  with  the  old 


t^^ 


To  fight  film  -* 

That  viscous  film  you  feel  on  teeth  is 
their  chief  enemy.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays.  It  dims  the 
luster,  spoils  the  beauty  and  causes 
most  tooth  troubles. 

Film  is  what  discolors,  not  the  teeth. 
Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. 

Much  stays  intact 

The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
effectively  combat  film.  The  tooth 
brush,  therefore,  leaves  much  of  it  in- 
tact. So  teeth  discolor  and  decay  de- 
spite the  daily  brushing.  Very  few 
people  escape. 

Dental  science  has  long  sought  ways 
to  fight  that  film.  Two  ways  have  now 
been  found.  High  authorities  advise 
them.  Many  careful  tests  have  proved 
them. 

Both  are  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And  this  modern 
tooth  paste,  nearly  all  the  world  over, 
is  bringing  a  new  dental  era. 


This  pleasant  ten-day  test 


We  supply  a  pleasant  ten-day  test  to 
everyone  who  asks.  That  test  is  most 
convincing.  The  results  are  a  revela- 
tion. 

Each  use  fights  film  in  two  effective 
ways.  It  also  brings  three  other  ef- 
fects which  authorities  deem  essential. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of 
the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids  which 
cause  tooth  decay. 


Thus  every  use  immensely  aids  the 
natural  forces  designed  to  protect  the 
teeth. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coats  disappear. 

Watch  the  five  effects.  Repeat  them 
for  ten  days.  Then  let  the  clear  re- 
sults show  you  what  this  method  means, 
both  to  you  and  yours.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  au- 
thorities, and  now  advised  by  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere.  All  drug- 
gists supply  the  large  tubes. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  485,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Mail    10-Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent   to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family  . 
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The  Greatest  Western  Story  Ever 

Written 


ROOSEVELT 

IN    THE    BAD    LANDS 

By  Hermann  Hagedorn 

"This  tale  of  Roosevelt's  life  as  a  young  man  in  the  great  West 
is  full  of  inspiration  and  engrossing  interest,  and  of  permanent 
historic  value.  Every  lover  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  will  be  de- 
lighted with  this  absorbing  biography  which  reads  like  a  thrilling 
novel  of  the  West." — Zion's  Herald. 

"The  roundups,  the  broncho  busting,  the  wild  rides,  with  this 
marvelous  gallery  of  characters,  prove  that  cowboy  yarns  are  not 
entirely  figments  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  recital  of  experiences  which 
molded  the  future  man.  As  a  study  in  development  it  is  intrinsically 
valuable  and  as  a  narrative  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass." — Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. 

The  gift  for  levers  of  outdoor  life  and  adventure, 
as  well  as  for  admirers  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Lavishly  illustrated, 
$5.00  at  all  Bookstores 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

4  Park  Street  Boston 


"Friends  of  the  League  of  Nations 

or  of  our  entry  into 
any  vital  association  of 
nations  to  prevent  war 
take  new  hope  when 
they  see  in  this  book 
the  utter  and  tremend- 
ous rout  of  the  irrecon- 
cilable position  that  the 
people's  mandate  was 
against  anything  of  the 
kind.  In  his  splendidly 
constructive  and  states- 
man-like final  chapter, 
the  author  clearly  shows 
the  only  possible  and 
the  best  way  by  which  we  may  now  join  other 
nations  for  that  much  desired  end." — EDWIN 
WARE. 

THE  GREAT  DECEPTION 

By  SAMUEL  COLCORD 

Strongly  advocating  disarmament,  it  shows  in 
a  single  page  the  folly  of  the  expectation  that 
it  will  end  destructive  world  w^rs,  which  were 
rampant  when  navies  were  made  of  small  sail- 
ing ships  and  galley  oar  boats.  There  must  be 
a  union  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  to 
forbid  and  prevent  them.  . 

Bookdealers  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 
in  any  book  list.  The  reason— timely  to  the 
minute  to  meet  public  interest,  it  came  too  late 
for  Fall  lists.  But  wide-awake  booksellers  have 
known   how   to   get    it. 

Buy  It  today. 
$1.50     Everywhere,    or    of    the     Publishers. 


BON  I   C  LIVE  RIGHT 

NEW    YORK 
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A  History  of  European  and 
American  Sculpture 

By  Chandler  R.  Post 

Two  handsome  octavo  volumes  illus- 
trated by  205  full-page  half-tones; 
traces  the  history  of  sculpture  in 
Europe  from  the  early  Christian  per- 
iod and  of  all  American  sculpture. 

$15    at    all    bookshops 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

7  Randall  Hall  15  West  44th  Street 
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Cambr  dije.  Mass. 
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New  York  City 


Ea  m  Ba 


EUROPE 

and 

THE    PASSION    PLAY 

Make  your  European  tour  a  success  by  joining  a 
eongenlal  party  under  an  experienced  conductor. 

Send  for  our  booklet  A- 3  before  making  your 
decision. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL,  BUREAU 

Official  Agents  for  Obera.mmergaa  Passion  Flay 

506  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


EUROPEAN     TOURS 

Popular  Routes;  Abundant  Sightseeing;  First  Class  Ho- 
tels; Skilled  Interpretation  of  European  Art,  History, 
Literature,  Music;  Travel  Schools  for  Intensive  Language 
Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
66  E.  Franklin  Street  Boston    Mass 


LHaveHeaiTii 


(jOHMSOM'S 
FRESH 


»»Y      Here's  Easy,  Quick  Way 


/A 


Most  illness  is  caused  by  constipation. 
Johnson's  Fresh  Table  Bran  fflves  almoBt  instan- 
taneous relief  to  most  distressing  cases.  A  bl^ 
fresh  bag:  sent  postpaid  to  your  table  for  {1.00. 
Made  from  choicest  wheat,  every  kernel  washed 
and  scientifically  milled.  tJae  in  bakins  or  as  a 
cereal.  Good  for  children  and  grown-ups.  Enjoy 
"h  without  drugs  and  medicine.  Only 
possesses  full  strength.    Get  youn 

_  isfsction   guaranteed.     Send   today. 

lOHNSON'SFLOUR  MILLS.  Box  tOl  AL  Milwaukea.WlS 


^' \  perfect  health  i 
ffill  (-V  Afresh    bran  poj 

■         nil)  VX^^,,:....         s^.t-g, 


a  committee  of  employees  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  was  not  only  proper,  but 
a  necessity  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  business  itself.  Four  of  the  "Big 
Five" — Armour,  Swift,  Wilson  and  Cud- 
ahy — last  spring  established  a  rather 
mild  form  of  employee  representation 
in  their  plants,  which  have  always  been 
on  an  open  shop  basis.  The  joint  con- 
ference for  the  nine  plants  of  the  Ar- 
mour Company  was  followed  by  similar 
conferences  for  the  other  companies, 
with  generally  similar  results.  The 
wage  reductions,  ultimately  affecting 
about  125,000  men  and  women,  are 
unique  on  that  scale  and  method. 

The  point  comes  to  mind,  however, 
that  in  attempting  to  pass  on  the  sit- 
uation shown  on  the  Armour  books,  the 
employees'  committee  undertook  a  task 
for  which  presumably  only  high  ac- 
counting skill  could  properly  qualify 
them.  The  strongest  supporter  of  the 
general  pi-inciple  of  employee  repre- 
sentation may  well  feel  inclined  to 
urge  that  in  such  cases  as  these  of  the 
packer^  cost  accounts,  the  employees 
are  entitled  to  the  advice  and  inter- 
pretations of  an  expert  accountant  re- 
tained in  their  interest.  The  costs  of 
a  single  small  plant  may  not  be  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  an  employees* 
committee:  but  those  of  a  company 
with  plants  in  several  cities,  especially 
in  a  business  so  complicated  as  that  of 
the  meat  packers,  seems  a  bigger  mat- 
ter than  workers  should  be  asked  to- 
consider  without  expert  assistance. 

Dissension  in  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers over  the  Kansas  coal  strikes  has 
reached  an  acute  pitch.  Howatt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  district,  his  offi- 
cers, and  some  three  thousand  Kansas 
miners  have  been  expelled  by  Presi- 
dent Lewis  of  the  central  organization 
for  their  refusal  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  recent  convention  to  end  the  strikes 
Now  the  Illinois  miners,  who,  under 
the  lead  of  Frank  Farrington  (a  rival 
of  President  Lewis),  were  one  of  the 
rebellious  elements  in  the  recent  con- 
vention, have  promised  money  aid  to 
the  Kansas  rebels.  The  split  is  not  un- 
likely to  have  serious  consequences  in 
the  matter  of  negotiating  new  wage 
contracts  this  winter,  and  may  well 
enough  play  an  important  part  in  de- 
termining whether  there  is  a  general 
coal  strike  next  spring. 

It  is  seldom  that  inflated  reports  of 
the  number  of  workers  involved  in  a 
strike  are  so  readily  puncturable  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cloak  makers'  strike 
in  New  York,  where  newspaper  head- 
lines based  on  union  statements  vari- 
ously report  55,000  and  60,000  out  on 
strike.  The  total  number  at  work  dur- 
ing October  and  November  as  reported 
by  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control, 
from  its  annual  examination  and  cen- 
sus of  the  New  York  industry,  is  26,390 
—less  than  half  the  lower  total  cited. 
This  total,  compared  with  the  strike 
vote  of  some  hundreds  over  39,000,  also 
shows  that  one-third  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  strike  themselves  had  no  jobs 
to  leave.  B-  ^- 
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MARSHALL  JONES  BOOKS 

Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century 

Including  Colonial  Utensils  and  Hardware 

By  Wallace  Nutting 

"For  the  connoisseur  and  collector  this  col- 
lection of  one  thousand  photographs  with 
text  gives  the  last  word  on  American  furni- 
ture of  the  colonial  period.  Beautifully  got- 
ten up  as  a  gift  and  reference  book." — The 
Booklist. 

Price  $15.00 

The  Story  of  Jesus 

Compiled  and  Arransed  by  Ethel  Nathalie  Dana 
With   forty   paintings  by   Italian   Primitives 

reproduced  in  four  colors  and  gold. 

"The  most  notable  of  children's  books  since 

the    Joan    of    Arc    by    Boutet    de    Monvel." — 

The  Bookman. 

Price  $16.50 

The  Spirit  of  the  Common  Law 

By  Roscoe  Pound 

Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
A   constructive,    non-technical   book    for    the 
general    reader    comprising    eight    lectures    de- 
livered  at   Dartmouth    College   in   June,    1921. 
Price  $2.50 

The  Pilgrim  Spirit 

By  George  P.  Baker 

Professor  of  Enylish,  Han'ard   University 
An    illustrated,    library    edition    of   the    Ply- 
mouth Pageant,  a  book  that  should  be  in  every 
library. 

Price  $1.50 

Our  Descriptive   Catalogue    Will  Be  Sent   on 
Request 

MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY,  PuHishers 

212  Summer  Street  Boston 


Why  Many  Men 
Are  Old  At  Forty 

"What's  up,  Hig.  You  look  all  in."  "I 
know  it,  Dick,  and  I  feel  all  in,  too.  I  don't 
get  my  rest.  Have  to  get  up  six  to  eight 
times  a  night,  and  I  have  pain  most  of  the 
time.  I'm  blue  and  depressed,  irritable,  and 
my    back    aches.      I — ." 

"Why,  Hig.,  old  man,  you're  like  old 
Colonel  Henderson.  Remember  how  he 
dragged  around  for  months?  He  had  pros- 
tate trouble.  One  day  he  ran  across  a  fel- 
low sufferer  who  had  a  little  device  thev 
call  a  THERMALAID.  This  friend  had 
relieved  himself  permanently  he  said.  The 
Colonel  got  one,  and — well,  you  know  the 
Colonel  is  a  pretty  healthy  looking  specimen 
today.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  prevalency  of 
your  trouble,  but  it  seems  that  a  good  many 
men  of  40  or  past  are  more  or  less  afflicted. 
Now  you  send  and  get  the  booklet  issued  by 
these  THERMALAID  people  and  read  it 
with  an  open  mind.  Every  man  past  forty 
should  read  it.  There  is  no  medicine,  ex- 
ercise, massage,  or  anything  unpleasant  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  a  Thermalaid." 

"By  George,  Dick,  that  sounds  good.  I'll 
do    it.       What's    the    name    and    address?" 

"I've   got  it  right  here  Hig." 

The  ELECTRO  THERMAL  Company 

2501  E.  Main  Street,         Steubenville,  Ohio 


MaJ^e  Your  Own  Candy! 

Serve  home-made  candies  during  the  holidays. 
It's  great  fun  making  candy.  Besides,  you  know 
that  the  candy  you  make  will  be  good  candy. 

We  list  four  books  which  contain  recipes.  Scores 
of  different  kinds.  These  candies  can  be  made  in 
your  own  kitchen  without  special  machinery. 

Candies  and  Bonbons  and  How  to  Make  Them,   $1.24 
Marion  H.  Neil 


The  Candy  Cook  Book, 
Alice  Bradley. 

My  Candy  Secrets, 

Mary  Elizabeth. 

Home  Candy  Making, 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer. 


$1.49 

$5.06 

68c 


Macy's — Main  Floor,   35th  St.,   Rear 
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HERALD  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 


■  ■  ■■  ■   The  little  matter  of  IS  ets.  fcoin  or  stamps)  wiO 

lllf  M  A V  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  1 3  weeks  on  trial* 

WH  11^1  I  '^^^  Pathfinder  is  a  cheerful  illustrated  weekly, 
■  W  i  m%m.  «  published  at  the  Nation's  center  for  people  every- 
g^   ^m  ^%  ■  where;  an  independent  home  paper  that  tells 

T  E^  I  TC^  the  story  of  the  world's  news  in  an  interesting, 
I  ^B  I  ■  I  ^^  understandable  way.  Now  in  its  29th  year. 
Jk^#  \m  v^9  This  splendid  National  weekly  supplies  a  long- 
Will  hrintf  VOII  ^^^^  want;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you 
Villi  Ul  111^  I  vU  want  to  know  what  ia  going  on  in  th« 
Frnitl  f  hp  ^^'''^^  ^^^  '^  y^^''  ^^^^  means.  I  f you  want  a  paper 
riUIII  Lnc  in  your  home  which  is  reliable  and  wholesome;  if 
you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which 
puts  everything  clearly,  strongly,  en- 
tertainingly, briefly— here  it  is.  Splen- 
did serial  and  short  stories  and  miscel- 
lany. The  Question  Box  Answers  YOUR 
questions  and  is  a  mine  of  information. 
Send  IScts.  to  show  that  you  might 
like  such  a  paper  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The 
15  cents  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are 
glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  Try  it  for  13  weeks.  Address  : 
The  Pathfinder*  S62    Langdon  Sta.,  Waehlnffton,  D.  C. 
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FREE  BOOKS 

By  Emanuel  Swedenborg 

Endowed   for   that   purpose,    this   Society 

offers    to    send    you,    without 

cost  or  obligation  other  than  5 

cents  EACH    for   mailing,    the 

follow^ing    w^orks    of    Sweden- 

borg: 

Heaven  and  Hell  -  -  -  632  pages 
Divine  Providence-  -  -  629  pages 
The  Four  Doctrines  -  -  635  pages 
Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  618  pages 

Each  book  is  printed  in  Jarge  type  on  good  paper, 
and  is  substantially  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover. 

The  Americao  Swedenboig  Printing  and  Publishing  Society 
Room  779,  3  W.  29th  Street  New  York 
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'^urself 

How  are  you  getting  on  financially?  Sat- 
isfied? Or  are  you  secretly  condemning  yourself 
for  failure  which  you  do  not  admit  openly?  You 
need  not  be  discourapred.  There  is  a  way.  Most 
people  spend  enough  to  see  them  through  if 
saved  and  invested  wisely. 

Financial  geniuses  are  rare.  Many  men  get 
wealthy  through  persistent  plugging.  You  need 
not  be  a  wizard.  Just  common  sense  will  put 
you  where  the  wolf  will  never  molest  your  door. 
Make  a  deal  with  yourself.  Now  is  the  time  to 
do  it — before  it  ia  too  late.  You  have  tried  to 
save.  You  intend  to  save  some  day.  Meanwhile 
you  no  more  than  hold  your  own. 

Now  try  a  better  way.  Be  systematic.  Irreg- 
ular saving  is  a  proved  failure.  The  Kriebel  Plan 
is  a  proved  success.  Thousands  have  found  it  so. 
It  makes  saving  and  investing  a  fascinating 
game.  No  drudgery  about  it.  You  are  not  de- 
prived of  necessities.  But  you  learn  how  to  keep 
the  money  that  will  keep  you  in  later  years. 
You  become  an  investor  in  hlKh  ?rade  listed  stocks 
end  bonds  of  the  world's  Rreateet  corporations. 
This  incentive  spurs  you  to  continued  eavine.  97^0 
of  all  who  start  the  Kriebel  Plan  continue  with 
it.  They  day  it  solves  their  problem  Id  thrift. 
Let  it  alpo  solve  yours. 
Write  today  for  the  famous  Peter  Perkins  Book.  "Getting' 
Ahead."  We  will  send  you  a  copy  FREE.  It  baa  helped 
others.    It  will  help  you. 

Cut  this  ad  out  and  mail  to  um  with 
your  name  and  address  in  the  margin. 

KRIEBEL  &  CO. 

Investment  Securities 

Dept.  1844         1 37  S.  La  Salle  St.     CHICAGO 

Kansas  City  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Rockford 

Chicago        Detroit         Cleveland        St.  Louis        Cincinnati 
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HONOR^ROLLS 

ISTORICAL."  TA  BUETS 

FtE  E  O    Sr    O  AFITON,   TAVJMTON.  K^  ASS. 


M  ON  OR  RO  LLS  TABLET?1N  bronze 


SEUD   FOR  ■  FREE    BOOKLET    OF  ■  DESIGNS 

John  •  Fy3iACHEK  •  Bronze  •  &  •  Iron  ■  © 

DEPT    H    494  HANCOCK.  ST..   LONG    ISLAND  CITY.    N.Y. 


Real  Cowhide  Leather  Boston  Bag 

Ideal  for  Parcels,  Books,  Papers,  etc. 
Used  by  shoppers,  students,  mechanic^ 
nurses,  business  or  profeBsional  men.  ' 
A  LASTING  and  USEFUL  GIFT. 
Sizes  15x10x6.  Colors,  brown  or  black. 
This  wonderful  value  will  be  sent  by  in- 
c  O  D  sured  parcel  poet  anywhere  in  the  U.  8. 
■    ■  Pay  only  $3.95  when  bag  arrives. 

Send  no  money  If  not  satisfied,  money  back  on  request. 

WHITNEY.  THOMPSON  <t  CO..  Box  3488  Boston,  Mmi. 
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1.  Queen  Victoria.  By  L  y  t  t  o  n 
Strachey.  The  book  of  the  year. 
$5.00. 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup.  By  Dorothy 
Canfield,  author  of  "The  Bent 
Twig."      $2.00. 

3.  Main  Street.  By  Sinclair  Lewis, 
The  most  talked  of  novel.     $2.00. 

4.  The  Answerer.  By  Grant  Over- 
ton. A  novel  from  the  life  of  Walt 
Whitman.      $2.00. 

5.  The  Year  of  Delight.  By  Mar- 
garet Widdemer,  author  of  "The 
Rose  Garden  Husband."     $  1 .75. 

6.  The    World's    Illusion.       By    J. 

Wassermann.  Translated  by  Ludwig 
Lewisohn.     2  vols.     $5.00. 

7.  People.  By  Pierre  Hamp.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Whitall.      $2.00. 

8.  Cinema   Craftsmanship.      By   F. 

T.  Patterson.  A  guide  for  photo- 
play"wrights.      $2.00. 

9.  Chess  Fundamentals.      By  J.  R. 

Capablanca,  champion  chess  pWyer 
of  the  world.      $2.50. 

10.  Modern       American       Poetry. 

Collected  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  En- 
larged edition.      410  pages.      $2.00. 


_Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,_ 

1  We»t  47th  Street,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


"One  of  the  Most  Stimu- 
lating Factors  in  Ameri- 
can   Intellectual    Life" 

is  what  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  authors  have  called 
the  MODERN  LIBRARY.  Nearly 
100  titles;  Hand  Bound  Limp 
Croft  Leather,  at  the  low  price  of 
95  cts.  each.  32-page  Catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT 
115   West   40tli   St.  New  York 


The  iDfluence  of  the  Sea  on 
the  Political  History  of  Japan 

By  Vice-Admiral  G.  A.  Ballard,  C.B. 

The  first  published  work  containing  a  con- 
nected account  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
records  to  the  present  century  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  on  the  political  existence  of 
Japan,  now  one  of  the  three  greatest  mari- 
time powers  of  the  world.  Full  attention  is 
given  to  the  Far  Eastern  situation  and  Japan's 
strategic   position. 

With  Maps  and  Diagrams,  $7  00 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 


681   5th  Avenue 


New   York 


English  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Depai-tment, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 
i.  Ourselves. 

1.  Write  a  single  complex  sentence  that  will 
give  the  thought  of  the  entire  poem. 

2.  Write,  for  every  one  of  the  seven  sections 
of  the  poem,  a  sentence  that  will  give  the 
thought   of   that   section. 

3.  What  does  the  poem  say  concerning  the 
development  of   American    ideals  ? 

4.  In  what  respects  is  the  America  of  today 
still   the  America  of  the   _  ioneers  ? 

5.  Prove  that  the  poem  produces  the  effect  of 
climax. 

6.  Point  out  words  that  are  especially  poetic_ 
Point  out  words  that  are  drawn  from  every- 
day speech.  What  advantages  does  the 
poet  gain  by  the  use  of  each  class  of  words? 

7.  Make  a  list  of  ten  unusual  nouns,  and  a 
second  list  of  ten  unusual  adjectives.  Ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  every  word. 

8.  Select,  from  different  parts  of  the  poem, 
stanzas  that  you  think  especially  note- 
worthy. Explain  the  significance  of  every 
stanza. 

9.  Point  out  references  to  mythology  and 
legend.      Explain    the    various    references 

10.  Point    out    references    to    history.      Explain 
every    reference. 

11.  Point    out    and    explain    the    various    refer- 
ences  to  literature. 

12.  In  what  ways  is  the  poem  intensely  Ameri- 
can? 

II.  Dante  and   Wilson. 

1.  What  parallels  does  the  writer  find  in  the 
lives  of  Dante  and  of  ex-President  Wilson  ? 
Consult  an  encyclopedia  for  information 
concerning   Dante. 

2.  Explain  in  full  the  significance  of  the  quo- 
tation from  Dante. 

III.  New    Books  and   Old. 

1.  What  two  kinds  of  realism  does  the  writer 
mention  ?  What  are  his  reasons  for  be- 
lieving one  type  is  superior? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  five  famous  authors  who 
are  named  in  the  article.  Consult  an  en- 
cyclopedia for  detailed  information  concern- 
ing any  two. 

3.  Explain  in  full  the  reference  to  Queen 
Guinevere. 

IV.  Book    Reviews. 

1  What  are  the  reviewer's  reasons  for  believ- 
ing the  three  books  by  Lord  Frederick 
Hamilton     "most    fascinating    volumes"  ? 

2.  By  what  means  did  Lord  Frederick  Hamil- 
ton   make    his    books    unusually    interesting? 

3.  Tell  one  of  the  anecdotes  from  Lord  Ham- 
ilton's book. 

4.  Explain  the  following  expressions:  "domes- 
tic comedy"  ;  "a  satirical  twist"  ;  'tragi- 
comedy" ;   "a   literary  caricature." 

V.  Drama. 

1.  What  sort  of  plays  most  please  the  re- 
viewer ? 

2.  What  does  the  reviewer  say  concerning  the 
relation  between  plays  and  play-acting? 
Consult  an  encyclopedia  for  information 
concerning  the  actors  who  first  presented 
Shakespeare's  plays. 

VI.  The   Limitation   of  Armament. 

1  Draw  from  this  issue  at  least  five  notably 
constructive  sentences  concerning  the  limi- 
tation   of    armament. 

2.  Write,  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  suitable 
for  debate,  the  principal  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Maynard  in  the  "Harding  Doc- 
trine." 

3.  Write,  in  the  form  of  propositions  suitable 
for  debate,  the  principal  suggestions  made 
by  President  Harding  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage. Explain  in  full  any  one  of  these  sug- 
gestions. Prepare  a  brief  that  will  show 
why  you  support,  or  oppose,  one  of  the 
suggestions. 

VII.  The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1      Give  a  news  talk  based  upon  the  important 

events  of  the  week. 
2.    Write   a   description   that  will   bring   out   in 

full   the  emotional  values  of   any   picture   in 

this  issue. 

VIII.  Alliance,    Understanding,    League    and 
Co. 

1.  Show  how  the  concept  of  International  Law 
has    been    a    developing    one. 

2.  Summarize  the  advance  in  international 
concepts   discussed   by  the   editor. 

3.  Beginning  with  the  articles  in  this  issue 
look  up  the  career  of  Elihu  Root  and  make 
an   estimate  of  the  importance  of  his  work. 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  BEATMAN,  A.  M., 

Head    of    the    Department    of    Social 

Science,  Julia  Richman  High  School 

I.  Ulster    and    British    Politics,    The    British 

Empire. 

1.  Reviewing  in  detail  the  constitutional  status 
of  the  dominions  "in  the  community  of  na- 
tions known  as  the  British  Empire,"  ex- 
plain what  the  pro  osed  position  of  Ireland 
will  be. 

2.  Explain  the  exact  meaning  of  "an  ExecQ- 
tive    responsible    to    Parliament  " 

3.  Summarize  the  proposals  for  the  position 
of   Ulster. 

4.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Gwynn's  belief  "that  if 
the  states  start  working  separately  natural 
causes  will  bring  them  to  a  union,  as  hap- 
pened in  Australia,  Canada,  and  South 
Africa,"  will  hold  if  Ulster  elects  to  stay 
out   of  the  Irish   Free  State? 

6.  Explain  the  safeguards  for  minorities.  Why 
are  they  of   especial   importance? 

6.  If  the  agreement  is  made  effective  by  rati- 
fication what  problems  of  the  Irish  Free 
State   are  apparent  in   these  articles  ? 

7.  What  imperial  worries  does  John  Bull  still 
have  on  his  mind? 

II.  The    President's    Message.   The   Week   at 

Mime. 

1.  What  are  the  "specific  recommendations" 
of  the  President? 

2.  What  criticisms  of  these  recommendations 
are  suggested? 

3  In  what  ways  does  the  President  depart 
from  "the  old  high-tariff  tune"  ?  Describe 
the  variations  of  that  tune  in  the  past. 

4.  Give  the  arguments  for  "government  by 
party."  Explain  the  normal  relations  of 
the  American  President  to  his  party  and 
explain  the    reasons    for   that   position. 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  President  Harding  that 
"the  Executive's  powers"  and  "the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office  .  .  .  are  already  too 
large" ? 

III.  The   "Harding    Doctrine." 

1.  State  the  Harding  doctrine  urged  by  Mr 
Maynard. 

2.  Why  does  he  think  the  statement  of  such 
a  doctrine   is   needed? 

3.  Wliat  are  his  grounds  for  believing  that  it 
would  be  effective?  Do  you  think  that  it 
would? 

IV.  The   League  of   Nations  at  Work. 

1.  Look  up  the  duties  of  the  Secretariat  in 
the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
What  is  shown  here  about  those  duties  in 
action  ?  Give  all  the  illustrations  you  can 
where  practice  has  begun  to  influence  the 
constitution   of  the   League. 

2.  In  what  way  is  the  League  of  Nations 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  th« 
city  of  Dantzig  and  of  the  Sarre  B^in"  ? 

3.  Make  a  brief  summary  of  the  "many  in- 
fluences and  tendencies"  of  the  League  of 
which   Professor  Brown  became  conscious. 

4.  What  are  the  facts  which  make  it  "seem 
that  the  United  States  is  in  a  fortunate 
situation  in  refraining  from  active  partici- 
pation in  the  League"  ? 

5  In  what  ways  may  the  United  States  find 
the   League   a   help  ? 

V.  The     Future     of     Picketing,     The     Indus- 

trial   Trend,    Several   Thinps. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  picketing,  as  ap- 
plied in   labor  disputes. 

2.  Why  have  strikers  felt  that  they  must  have 
the  right   to   picket? 

3.  Describe  the  kinds  of  acts  that  have  aroused 
the  most   criticism   of  picketing 

4.  In  determining  the  legality  of  picketing 
what  line  is  drawn  by  the  United  States 
Supreme   Court? 

5.  Why  was  a  case  involving  picketing  tried 
in  the  Federal  Supreme  Court? 

6.  What  is  the  ground  for  speaking  of  labor 
leaders  as  in  "need  of  reorganizing  their 
work  on  the  basis  of  service  to  all  workers 
in  a  trade  instead  of  service  merely  to 
members  of  a  union"  ? 

7.  Describe  the  action  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  in  relation  to  non-transportation  em- 
ployees. 

8.  Why  a'-e  the  packing  companies  mentioned 
here  said  to  have  "established  a  rather  mild 
form  of  em;:>loyee  representation"  ?  In  view 
of  the  packing  strike  in  Chicago  how  far 
were  these  organizations  able  to  voice  the 
sentiment  of  the  workers  of  the  industry  ? 

9.  Explain  the  relation  to  production  of  the 
matters  discussed  in  these  articles. 

VI.  Alliance,     Understanding.     League     and 
Co. 

(See  English  Questions,  VIII.) 
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Japan's  Position  in  the  New  Order 

The  Logic  of  the  Facts,  as  the  Japanese  Might  See  It 


THE  twain  have  met — yet  East  is  still  East — and 
West  is  West.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  continue 
to  be. 
For  bringing  together  the  East  and  the  West  the  credit 
belongs  almost  entirely  to  Japan.  To  outwit  the  impasse 
she  has  made  enormous  concessions.  In  the  superficial 
matter  of  clothes  alone  she  deserves  much  of  our  patience. 
For  any  people  that  will  voluntarily  lay  aside  their  bright 
robes  and  don  stiff  shirt  and  topper  and  that  worst  of  all 
levelers — the  frock  coat — in  order  the  better  to  understand 
and  be  understood,  might  be  supposed  to  have  made  con- 
cessions enough:  Let  the  Western  world  do  the  rest  of  the 
yielding!  And  the  Japanese  were  the  first  of  the  Orientals 
to  do  this.  It  is  bad  enough  that  they  felt  obliged  to  mask 
themselves  thus  while  abroad;  think  of  the  self-effacement 
of  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo  so  arrayed  in  his  own  land.  And 
while  on  the  subject  of  outward  symbols,  it  may  be  added 
that  the  Japanese  are  now  considering  plans  for  a  new 
Parliament  building,  which  they  themselves  describe  as  a 
cheap  imitation  of  Western  architecture. 

The  Price  of  Western  Culture 

Japan's  serious  effort — whatever  her  original  motive 
may  have  been — to  assimilate  our  Western  culture 
deserves  especial  consideration  at  this  time  when  common 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace.  Japan 
naturally  was  lured  into  Western  faults  first — Yankee 
shrewdness,  German  efficiency  and  imperialism,  British 
masterfulness.  These  were  qualities  which  would  make  for 
material  strength  and  riches.  In  her  hands,  they  some- 
times degenerated  into  a  wiliness  which  we  mistakenly  re- 
garded as  essentially  Oriental.  Her  one  great  error  was  her 
failure  to  conciliate  China.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore in  these  columns,  Japan  was  merely  adapting  to  her 
own  spheres  of  influence  methods  which  she  had  seen  to 
be  highly  successful  in  the  West.  There  should  be  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  whitewash  the  manner 
which,  in  many  instances,  Japan  has  employed  to  build  up 
her  great  power  in  the  East;  yet  it  would  be  entirely  unfair 
to  Japan  to  ascribe  to  her  any  peculiar  wickedness.  The 
wonder  is  that  this  sudden  adaptation  of  Occidental  methods 
did  not  bring  about  the  spiritual  ruin  of  a  country  so 
recently   emerged    from    feudalism.      It   would   have    been 


natural  if  she  had  acquired  a  brutal  cynicism  while  thus 
studying  the  sharp  practice  of  nations  which  liked  to  call 
themselves  democratic.  She  might  have  reasoned:  If  West- 
ern democracy,  which  is  committed  to  the  principle  of  full- 
est opportunities  for  the  individual,  can  so  overstep  the 
mark  in  practice,  why  should  we,  who  have  still  fresh  in 
our  memories  the  solidity,  as  well  as  the  charm,  of  the 
older  order,  take  too  seriously  this  new  democratic  call 
of  the  age? 

Some  cynicism  she  must  have  experienced,  in  view  of 
the  situation.  But  her  study  of  the  West  was  much  too 
thorough  to  yield  merely  that.  No  one  who  has  watched 
Japanese  living  in  this  country  for  any  length  of  time 
could  have  failed  to  observe  their  sincere  desire  to  under- 
stand our  civilization  in  the  light  of  its  best  traditions. 
Our  faults  they  learned  to  know  in  the  proper  settings — 
as  excesses  often  of  qualities  denoting  strength:  self-reli- 
ance and  initiative;  and,  in  the  hurly-burly  of  mixed 
motives  and  strange-appearing  action,  they  were  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  persons  could  do  thus  and  so,  yet  at  the 
same  time  have  as  the  abiding  influence  in  their  hearts 
the  magnificent  set  of  principles  which  went  into  the 
founding  of  this  nation.  Your  Japanese  in  the  United 
States  gets  a  real  sense  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  back- 
ground— Puritanism.  How  many  Americans  resident  for 
a  few  years  in  the  East  have  learned  to  feel  the  tremen- 
dous significance  of  the  similar  background  of  the  Orient — 
Buddhism?  The  question  is  not  trivial;  it  illustrates  the 
amount  of  accommodation  which  Japan  has  made  to  West- 
ern life. 

Stooping  to  Conquer 

All  of  this  was,  of  course,  not  prompted  by  pure  friend- 
liness and  intellectual  curiosity.  Japan  was  unquestionably 
practising  her  own  jiu-jitsu  manner  of  stooping  to  conquer 
— to  learn  Western  methods  of  thinking  and  acting  in  order 
to  make  herself  one  of  the  great  Powers.  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  her  entire  wisdom  in  so  doing  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  here.  TTie  point  is  that  she  has  done  what  no 
Western  nation  could  do:  Japanese  have  lived  among  us 
like  Americans,  wearing  our  clothes  and  our  new-fangled 
horn-rimmed  spectacles,  smoking  our  brands  of  cigarettes, 
practically  thinking  our  thoughts,  and  yet  have  kept  their 
individualities  from  being  utterly  submerged  in  the  process. 
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I'hey  could  still  return  home  and  find  interest  in  Japanese 
life.  What  can  be  said  of  Americans  who  have  completely 
yielded  to  the  spell  o£  the  Orient?  Lafcadio  Hearn  was 
one.  He  stayed  on  and  became  so  much  a  part  of  Japanese 
thought  that  no  one  could  ever  imagine  him  again  at  ease 
among  our  own  people.  The  Japanese  themselves  chose 
to  honor  him  especially  as  the  one  American  of  his  time 
who  fully  understood  their  culture.  That  their  tribute 
took  tho  form  of  lowering  his  salary  as  professor  to  the 
amount  granted  to  native  professors  is  a  quaint  detail  in 
a  singular  career.  There  have,  it  is  true,  been  Americans 
who  could  be  in  direct  contact  for  years  with  Japanese 
art,  acquire  a  delicate  appreciation  of  its  subtle  beauty, 
and  still  retain  their  American  instincts  and  standards. 
But  the  usual  American  who  has  plunged  into  the  life  of 
the  East — the  person  who  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the 
generality  of  Japanese  coming  to  this  country — has  gained 
little  and  has  lost  his  own  personality  into  the  bargain.  The 
Orient  is  strewn  with  such  derelicts.  The  American  who 
traveled  through  on  business,  until  recently  at  least,  was 
pretty  accurately  represented  by  the  slap-dash  drummer 
type  as  seen  in  such  musical  comedies  as  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz." 

The  West's  Meagre  Borrowing  from  the  East 
It  is  indeed  extraordinary  how  little  the  West  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  East.  In  reviewing  the  elements  of  our 
American  life  today,  it  is  hard  to  single  out  any,  save  that 
just  referred  to,  some  genuine  understanding  of  Japan's 
art,  which  has  been  contributed  by  that  country's  ancient, 
high-bred  civilization.  The  poise,  the  finer  courtesy,  the 
attention  to  the  art  of  living  have  left  us  untouched.  Per- 
haps in  our  present  stage  of  pep  and  dash,  they  could  not 
be  grafted  on;  perhaps  they  would  undermine  our  strength, 
whose  mellowing  time  must  first  accomplish.  Yet  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  underrate  Japan's  distinct  talents 
or  infer  that  she  cannot  enter  into  the  great  cooperation  so 
much  needed  by  the  world  today  without  a  total  revision  of 
her  institutions.  It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  world  if 
in  any  association  or  league  of  nations  ample  room  were 
not  left  for  her  to  develop  her  individuality  in  accordance 
with  her  special  genius. 

Let  us  not  judge  Japan  entirely  by  her  faults,  especially 
those  adopted  from  the  West — she  herself  has  been  more 
charitable.    Very  naturally  the  bag  of  villainy  which  many 


supposed  she  would  bring  to  the  Washington  Conference 
contains  not  a  little  human  kindness.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  theories,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  can  be  a  keen  ob- 
server, and  he  has  just  recently  had  something  to  say  about 
the  Japanese  which  deserves  attention: 

In  the  days  of  imperialist  competition  they  stiffened  to 
a  conscientious  selfishness  and  a  splendid  fighting  energy. 
Now  that  a  new  spirit  of  discussion,  compromise  and  the 
desire  for  brotherhood  spreads  about  the  world,  they  catch 
the  new  note  and  they  sound  it  with  obvious  sincerity  and 
good  will.  No  people  has  been  under  such  keen  and  sus- 
picious observation  here  as  the  Japanese.  The  idea  of  them 
as  of  a  people  insanely  patriotic,  patriotically  subtle  and 
treacherous,  mysterious  and  mentally  inaccessible,  has  been 
largely  dispelled.  .  .  .  Our  Western  world,  I  am  con- 
vinced, can  work  with  the  Japanese  and  understand  and 
trust  them, 

Japan's  Great  Opportunity 

One  would  hardly  be  overstating  the  case  to  say  that 
without  Japan's  long,  arduous  study  of  Western  institu- 
tions and  her  amazing  adaptability,  no  solid  results  might 
be  expected  of  such  a  conference  as  that  now  sitting  at 
Washington.  The  blending  of  practical  and  idealistic; 
compromise,  with  honor  and  self-respect;  justice  tempered 
with  commonsense — these  are  bound  up  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Conference.  They  are  Western  in  origin  and  applica- 
tion, and  could  hardly  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  Orient 
without  some  apprenticeship  to  the  West.  Japan,  too,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  can  estimate  at  its  true  value  the 
change  of  heart,  in  respect  to  treaties  and  international 
adjustments,  which  is  in  evidence  at  Washington.  Japan 
has  within  her  reach  an  extraordinary  opportunity.  Be- 
cause of  her  real  understanding  of  both  Eastern  and  West- 
ern civilizations,  she,  preeminently,  is  in  a  position  to  act  as 
the  great  mediator.  More  and  more,  as  Western  civilization, 
and  especially  American  civilization,  ages,  the  need  will  be 
felt  of  harvesting  some  of  the  rich  culture  which  the  East 
possesses,  and  Japan  has  it  peculiarly  in  her  power  to  help 
in  the  selecting  of  what  will  most  contribute  to  the  great  fra- 
ternity of  interests  to  which  the  world  now  looks  forward. 

If,  in  the  foregoing,  Japan's  serious  mistakes  have  been 
glossed  over  and  her  commendable  enterprise  and  talents 
given  prominence,  the  reason  is  evident.  There  is  but  one 
purpose  in  this  article — to  outline  the  strategic  position  in 
the  new  order  which  might  be  Japan's  if  she  would  but 
grasp  it. 


In  Japan  Beyond 

DO  you  not  hear  the  sighing  of  a  willow  in  Japan, 
(In  Japan  beyond,  in  Japan  beyond), 
In  the  voice  of  a  wind  searching  for  the  sun  lost. 
For  the  old  faces  with  memory  in  eyes? 

Do  you  not  hear  the  sighing  of  a  bamboo  in  Japan, 

(In  Japan  beyond,  in  Japan  beyond). 

In  the  voice  of  a  sea  urging  with  the  night. 

For  the  old  dreams  of  a  twilight  tale? 

Do  you  not  hear  the  sighing  of  a  pine  in  Japan, 
(In  Japan  beyond,  in  Japan  beyond). 
In  the  voice  of  a  river  in  quest  of  the  Unknown, 
For  the  old  ages  with  gold  in  heart? 

Do  you  not  hear  the  sighing  of  a  reed  in  Japan, 
(In  Japan  beyond,  in  Japan  beyond). 
In  the  voice  of  a  bird  who  long  ago  flew  away. 
For  the  old  peace  with  velvet-sandaled  feet? 

— From  "Selected  Poems"  of  Yone  Noguchi 
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My  Impressions  of  America 

By  Viscount  Eiichi  Shibusawa 

Viscount  Shibusawa  is  the  leading  "unofficial"  of  Japan.  After  many  years'  absorption  in  big  business,  he 
retired  to  devote  his  time  to  public  service,  being  especially  interested  in  the  problems  of  capital  and  labor, 
in  philanthropy,  and  in  the  promotion  of  solid  international  relations,  especially  with  the  United  States. 
Practically  nothing  of  great  moinent  is  accomplished   in  Japan  without  his  active  cooperation. 


MY  conviction  for  years  has  been  that  the  future 
peace  of  the  extreme  East  rests  on  one  thing — a 
deep-planted  and  thoroughgoing  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Not  only  mere  in- 
tellectual understanding  between  the  two  peoples,  but  also 
an  intimate  cooperation  in  finance,  industrial  enterprises, 
and  commercial  activities,  more  especially  in  the  continental 

Asian  states,  is  the  real 
answer  for  the  myriad 
pi'oblems  which  are  now 
surging  to  the  fore  and 
which  will  ever  continue 
to  press  upon  the  banner 
bearers  of  world-wide 
statesmanship  for  solu- 
tion. 

This  has  been  the  be- 
hind-the-scene  reason  for 
at  least  three  of  my  four 
trips  to  the  United  States 
within  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  first  one  was 
made  in  1902.  It  was 
largely  a  pleasure  trip. 
I  came  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Tokyo  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce — as  a 
mere  banker.  I  left  the 
country  with  no  mere 
America  impressed  me  as 
as  so  many  of  my  friends 
was.     And     in     saying    this 
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idle  impressions,  however. 
a  country  of  superlatives — 
had  led  me  to  believe  it 
I  am  not  thinking  of  Niagara  Falls  alone,  nor  yet  the 
Grand  Canon  of  skyscrapers  in  lower  Manhattan.  The 
fields,  freighted  with  the  countless  wealth  of  agricultural 
products  reaching  from  horizon  to  horizon,  impressed  me. 
In  crossing  the  continent  the  plains,  still  innocent  of  the  hoe 
and  the  plow,  over  which  our  train  sped  for  nearly  three 
days  and  nights,  at  a  pace  never  yet  dreamed  of  by  the 
steam  transportation  of  Japan,  impressed  me.  What  I 
heard  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  did  not  lessen 
my  wonder  at  the  almost  miraculous  partiality  of  Heaven 
for  the  favored  race  which  homed  in  the  wonderland. 

Then,  when  I  came  in  touch  with  the  people  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Middle  West  and  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  I 
saw  that  the  people  were  quite  in  tune  with  the  land  on 
which  they  lived.  Confidence  in  the  future  shone  out  of 
almost  every  pair  of  eyes.  An  almost  embarrassing  wealth 
of  opportunities  of  every  kind  seemed  to  characterize  the 
political,  commercial,  industrial,  and  every  other  type  of 
activity.  People  talked  and  acted  as  though  they  had  no 
time  to  sulk,  complain,  or  breed  black  thoughts  and  blacker 
crimes — in  fact,  no  time  to  get  ill  and  be  idle  in  bed,  as 
one  of  my  American  friends  told  me.  I  was  quite  aware, 
of  course,  that  there  were  plenty  of  poor  people  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  extreme  condition  of  degradation  of 
poverty,  even  more  severe  than  one  could  find  in  the  poorer 
section  of  Tokyo.  Neither  was  I  entirely  blind  to  the  omni- 
present soot  in  Chicago.  But  there  was  something — there 
were  indeed  so  many  other  things  which  made  me  forget 
all  about  the  shadier  side  of  the  American  land  and  Ameri- 
can life.  And  this  I  consider  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes 
that  a  stranger  can  well  pay  to  any  people.     The  public 


roads  impressed  me  as  nothing  less  than  an  indictment  of 
the  narrow,  overcrowded,  overgrown  footpaths  to  which  we 
were  acccustomed  in  Japan.  The  sanitary  arrangement  of 
hotels  and  their  outward  splendor,  the  scientifically  coordi- 
nated business  machinery  and  financial  organizations,  the 
magnitude  of  industrial  enterprises  and  the  refinement  of 
their  details  in  the  management  and  smooth  workings  of 
them — one  and  all  were  a  veritable  Arabian  tale  in  terms 
of  the  present-day  genius  of  America. 

I  made  my  second  trip  to  America  as  the  head  of  the 
Business  Men's  Party  of  Japan  which  came  here  in  1909. 
The  first  sensational  explosion  of  anti-Japanese  sentiments 
in  California  had  taken  place.  Those  were  the  days  which 
gave  birth  to  the  •  historic  "Gentlemen's  Agreement."  I 
wished  to  observe  with  my  ovvti  eyes  the  conditions  and 
actions  of  our  emigrants  in  California,  and  if  possible  to 
work  out  a  plan  which  might  help  to  solve  the  problem 
which  threatened  the  traditional  good  and  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  Our  party  spent  some 
three  months  in  America  and  visited  more  than  fifty  places. 
I  came  in  touch  with  many  types  of  Americans  and  learned 
many  things  about  the  inner  workings  of  the  political  and 
business  life  of  this  great  Republic.  And  this  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  America  increased  my  already  deep  admiration  for 
the  people  and  their  achievements. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  the  realization  of  the  necessity 
of  what  is  popularly  called  "People's  Diplomacy"  came  to 
me.  I  felt  that  the  work  of  bringing  about  a  thorough 
understanding  between  the  two  peoples,  so  essential  to  the 
peace  of  the  Western  Pacific  basin,  must  not  be  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Governments  of  the  two  Powers; 
that  unless  the  people  of  Japan  came  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  all  the  treaties 
and  all  the  solemn  diplomatic  notes  exchanged  between  the 
Foreign  Office  of  Tokyo  and  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington would  avail  but  little.  In  short,  before  we  could 
fight  down  the  anti-Japanese  agitations  in  the  United 
States,  we  must  bring  American  friends  to  see  that  the 
people  of  Japan  are  quite  as  human  as  they  themselves  are, 
facing  and  struggling  with  all  sorts  of  human  problems 
from  day  to  day  and  doing  their  best  to  work  out  their 
financial,  political,  and  economic  salvations,  even  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States — and  with  this  striking  differ- 
ence: That  in  the  case  of  Japan  people  have  little  of 
the  tremendous  wealth  of  America  in  natural  resources, 
and  are  handicapped  moreover  with  the  political  tangle  in 
the  continental  Asia  of  which  our  American  friends  have 
but  a  vague  idea. 

It  was  on  this  second  trip  also  that  I  came  to  learn  more 
of  the  ability  of  the  people  of  America.  Robust  in  body, 
agile  in  wit,  and  quick  and  decisive  in  action  and  thought, 
they  seemed  to  add  to  "the  teeth  of  the  lion,  the  talons  and 
wings  of  an  eagle,"  to  indulge  in  an  Oriental  figure  of 
speech.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  story  of  their  progress 
through  the  world  of  actual  performance  reads  like  that  of 
a  triumphal  march. 

My  third  trip  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  I  undertook  the  trip  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  business  bodies  in  Japan  and  as  their 
representative.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1915.  At  the  time 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  anti-Japanese  sentiment  of 
the  Pacific  Slope  of  the  United  States  had  lost  much  of  its 
former  bitterness,  and  I  found  the  Japanese  farmers  work- 
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ing  in  the  fields  as  contented  and  happy  as  the  day,  to  all 
outward  seeming.  It  was  a  radical  contrast  to  what  I  had 
seen  on  my  second  trip. 

On  this  third  trip  I  felt  the  need  of  the  "People's  Diplo- 
macy" even  more  poignantly  than  ever  before.  I  found  also 
a  ready  and  kindly  response  to  my  idea  along  these  lines  on 
the  part  of  my  American  friends.  All  this  resulted  in  a 
visit  of  the  California  business  men's  party  in  March,  1920, 
to  Japan,  headed  by  Mr.  Wallace  M.  Alexander.  The  party 
numbered  among  its  members  such  men  as  President  Emer- 
itus Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California;  Mr.  Walter 
N.  Moore,  Mr.  W.  T.  Sesnon,  and  others  well  known  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific.  And  the  following  month  we  received 
a  party  of  American  financiers,  educators,  and  authors 
from  the  Eastern  section,  headed  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  of  New  York.  We  talked  over  various  phases  of  the  Far 
Eastern  problems  with  a  freedom  quite  impossible  at  an 
official  gathering  of  accredited  diplomats.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  our  conversations  did  a  great  deal  to 
clear  the  tortuous  situations  Japan  was  facing  in  the  Far 
East,  in  the  minds  of  our  American  guests.  On  their  return 
they  gave  us  abundant  proofs  of  their  deepened  interests  in 
Oriental  affairs  and  of  their  clearer  visions  of  the  subject. 

The  chief  reasons  for  this,  the  fourth  trip  of  mine  to 
America,  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  present  Wash- 
ington Conference,  of  course.  I  wished  to  be  in  touch  with 
it  as  far  as  possible,  and,  if  occasion  arose,  to  contribute  my 
feeble  best  to  the  general  cause  of  peace  if  possible.  At 
the  same  time,  I  wished  to  renew  my  study  of  the  Califor- 
nian  situation  on  its  home  ground  and  to  bring  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  up  to  date.  I  also  wished  to  come  in 
personal  touch  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  American-Japa- 
nese Relations  Committee,  of  New  York.  In  Tokyo  we  had 
established  a  permanent  committee  bearing  the  same  name 
before  the  New  York  organization  came  into  being.  It  is 
my  ardent  hope  that  these  two  committees  will  be  in  touch 
constantly  and  intimately,  and  that  they  will  work  for  the 
attainment  of  the  final  consummation  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  present  visit  I  have  been  received  most  kindly  at 
New  York,  at  Philadelphia  by  my  old  friend  Mr.   Wana- 


maker  and  others,  and  at  Pittsburgh.  My  admiration  for 
America  grows  apace  the  more  I  see  of  its  country  and  its 
progress.  In  fact,  it  fairly  takes  my  breath  away — the  tre- 
mendous onrush  of  men  and  things  in  this  country.  The 
other  day,  passing  through  a  congested  section  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  I  even  paused  to  wonder  if  this  country  was 
not  going  a  bit  too  fast.  For  I  saw  the  people  on  foot 
walking  past  the  rows  and  rows  of  automobiles  puffing, 
churning,  and  thundering  in  their  feverish  rush,  all  jammed 
up  in  an  overcrowded  thoroughfare. 

My  interest  in  the  Armament  Conference  is  naturally 
very  keen.  When  our  people  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time 
in  July  of  this  year,  there  were  two  distinct  views  among 
them  about  it.  Those  who  were  pessimistically  inclined 
thought  that  Japan  was  about  to  be  called  to  Washington 
and  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar — 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world — with  America  in  the  role  of 
prosecuting  attorney  cross-examining  Japan  for  all  her  past 
misdeeds  in  China  and  Siberia.  This  type  of  critics  thought 
that  the  Conference  was  called  by  America  for  the  special 
purpose  of  forcing  Japan  into  a  corner  and  making  her  obey 
whatever  America  was  pleased  to  dictate  to  her — on  the 
limitation  of  naval  armament,  on  the  various  policies  and 
activities  in  China.  On  the  other  hand,  thei-e  were  quite  a 
number  of  us  who  thought  otherwise.  We  thought  that 
America  meant  what  she  said — that  she  had  called  an  inter- 
national conference  for  the  sole  purpose  of  settling,  if  pos- 
sible, the  most  trying  problem  before  this  burden-weary 
world  of  ours.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  could  not  see  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  as  the  result  of  the  Confer- 
ence, as  some  of  the  extreme  optimists  seemed  to  think.  At 
the  same  time,  I  was  one  of  those  who  prayed  and  hoped  for 
the  best.  And,  taking  everything  by  and  large,  the  Con- 
ference seems  to  promise  a  quite  handsome  result. 

If  the  present  Conference  should  result  in  advancing  the 
international  morality  toward  the  level  where  individual 
ethics  stand  today,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  have 
accomplished  much,  even  if  it  fail  to  attain  every  result  in- 
tended by  its  well-wishers  and  demanded  by  its  critics. 
For,  as  I  take  it,  that  is  a  great  forward  step  toward  the 
era  of  peace  that  is  to  come. 
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IT  is  always  pleasing  to  recall  *the  happy  ties  which 
have  traditionally  bound  Japan  to  the  United  States. 
The  increasingly  close  contact  between  the  two  na- 
tions has  inevitably  brought  with  it  a  number  of  questions 
calling  for  adjustment  in  their  mutual  relations.  There 
have  been  occasional  shadows  on  the  surface  of  the  Pacific 

Ocean,  but  the  depths  of 
the  great  sea  are  as  calm 
and  quiet  as  ever. 

Thinking  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  have 
long  been  conscious  of 
forces  which  were  at  work 
to  bring  about  a  new  era 
in  the  Pacific  regions.  The 
Conference  now  in  session 
at  Washington  has  accel- 
erated these  developments 
and  clarified  their  outlines. 
The  frank  directness  of 
the  American  Government 
in  proposing  limitation  of 
naval  armament  has  dissi- 
pated much  of  popular 
misgiving  in  Japan,  and 
the  native  genius  of  the  Japanese  people  for  genuine  and 
cordial  friendship  is  signally  reasserting  itself. 

Again,  it  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent  that  there  is 
no    real    conflict   of   interests   between    our   countries,   and 


Wide  World 


when  this  fact  is  generally  known  it  is  certain  that  we 
shall  again  see  in  one  another  the  qualities  of  good,  likable 
people,  ready  and  eager  to  cooperate  for  our  own  welfare 
and  for  the  general  good  of  mankind. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  a  dark  episode,  and  the 
Japanese  people,  like  your  own  Americans,  are  clamoring 
for  a  return  to  calm  and  for  the  untroubled  opportunity 
to  live  in  a  world  that  is  friendly  and  helpful. 

If  only  we  temper  our  point  of  view  with  generosity — a 
willingness  to  see  that  difference  in  character  does  not  con- 
stitute either  superiority  or  inferiority,  but  merely  a  dif- 
ference— our  friendship  will  include  a  broad  tolerance,  and 
a  sincere  desire  to  see  the  best  in  one  another.  Every  na- 
tion may  commit  blunders:  lack  of  charity  may  magnify 
them  into  matters  of  deplorable  importance.  But  if  we 
believe  in  progress  and  in  evolution  toward  something  bet- 
ter for  the  world,  we  shall  all  be  ready  to  admit  that  there 
is  something  in  us  that  needs  mending,  and  we  shall  see 
others'  shortcomings  with  friendly  eyes,  with  patience  and 
with  hope. 

I  venture,  then,  to  bespeak  and  even  to  predict  a  gen- 
erous temper  among  nations,  and  in  particular  an  especial 
cordiality  between  those  Powers  bordering  the  ocean  so 
significantly  named  "the  Pacific."  And  if  our  combined  ef- 
forts may  create  the  first  ripple  of  that  great  wave  of  good 
feeling  that  can  wash  out  misunderstandings  and  differ- 
ences in  the  Pacific  regions,  we  shall  have  done  well.  Japan 
asks  nothing  better  than  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
America  in  friendship,  for  justice  and  for  peace. 


:^f^^^ 


Nations  the  Real  Diplomats  Today 

By  Prince  Tokugawa 

Prince  Tokugawa,  an  appointee  of  the  Emperor,  is  President  of  the  House  of  Peers.  He  is  the  son  of  the  last 
of  the  acting  Shoguns  of  Japan,  and  would  himself  be  Shogun  today  if  Japan  had  not  emerged  from  feudalism 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  in  1869.  He  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  America  and  goes  out  of 
his  ivay  to  entertain  Americans  visiting  his  country.     He  is  by  inheritance  and  ability  one  of  the  foremost 

figures  in  Japan. 


IN  a  democratic  age  such  as  ours  diplomacy  is  no  longer 
the  monopoly  of  professional  diplomats.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  the  practice  of  diplomacy  has  ceased  to 
be  a  mysterious  function  performed  by  a  few  exalted  per- 
sonages. It  has  become  a  representative  function  answer- 
ing to  the  opinions  and  the  will  of  the  multitude  of  citizens 
who  are  really  responsible  for  the  creation  of  international 
problems  and  who  ultimately  determine  the  issues  of  friend- 
ship and  animosity,  of  peace  and  war,  among  nations. 

In  such  a  world  system  international  peace  can  no  longer 
be  maintained  by  the  solitary  efforts  of  ambassadors  and 
ministers — it  must  be  maintained  by  the  united  endeavor  of 
the  citizens  themselves^ 

In  1907,  when  the  diplomatic  horizon  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  somewhat  darkened  by  the  various  complicated  issues 
which  had  arisen  between  Japan  and  America,  Mr.  Elihu 
Root,  then  Secretary  of  State,  made  the  following  pertinent 
observation : 


It  is  hard  for  democ- 
racy to  learn  the  respon- 
sibilities of  its  power ; 
but  the  people  now,  not 
Governments,  make 
friendship  or  dislike, 
sympathy  or  discord, 
peace  or  war,  between 
nations.  In  this  modern 
day,  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  myriad 
press  and  messages 
flashing  over  countless 
wires,  multitude  calls  to 
multitude  across  bound- 
aries and  oceans  in  cour- 
tesy or  insult,  in  amity 
or  in  defiance.  Foreign 
oflBces  and  ambassadors 
no  longer  keep  or  break 
the  peace,  but  the  con- 
duct of  each  people 
toward  every  other. 
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It  is  indeed  the  conduct  of  each  people  toward  every  other 
that  promotes  or  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  promotion  of  friendship  between  Japan 
and  America  should  not  be  thrown  upon  their  respective 
Governments  alone — it  should  be  shared  by  every  Ameri- 
can and  every  Japanese. 

If  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  cooperate  with 
each  other  for  the  advancement  of  peace  and  good  will,  the 


time  will  soon  come  when  we  can  look  back  with 
satisfaction  and  justifiable  pride  at  the  first  American- 
Japanese  treaty  concluded  in  1854,  the  first  article  of  which 
declares: 

There  shall  be  a  perfect,  permanent  and  universal  peace 
and  a  sincere  and  cordial  amity  between  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Empire  of  Japan  on 
the  other  part,  and  between  their  peoples,  respectively, 
without  exception   of  persons  or  places. 


Specimens  of  Japanese  Opinion 

The  following  expressions  of  opinion  by  Japanese  leaders  are  extracts  from  a  series  of  notable  articles,  col- 
lected in  the  book  entitled  "What  Japan  Thinks,"  edited  by  K.  K.  Kawakawi,  and  published  a  feiv  weeks  ago 

by  the  Macmillan  Company 


Liberalism  vs.  Militarism 

By  Sakuzo   Yushino,  Professor  of  Political  Scie7ice  at  the 
hnperial  University  of  Tokio 

THERE  are  several  things  that  ought  to  be  mentioned 
here.  One  is  that  the  General  Staff  has  an  abun- 
dance of  money.  Another  is  that  it  has  a  perfect 
machine  for  propaganda  which  is  working  overtime.  An- 
other matter  we  must  recognize  is  that  while  the  Japan- 
ese among  themselves  are  careful  not  to  torment  each 
other,  some  think  there  is  no  harm  in  tormenting  a  for- 
eign nation.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  old  type.  An- 
other thing  is  that  the  people  at  large  are  satisfied  at  the 
progress  Japan  has  made.  They  look  back  and  see  what 
Japan  has  accomplished  and  that  makes  them  indifferent. 

And  yet  there  is  a  growing  number  of  young  men, 
mostly  students,  who  are  influenced  by  the  world  tendency. 
They  are  influenced  by  the  world  spirit.  They  are  more 
and  more  taking  these  things  to  heart.  This  is  apparent 
in  national  questions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  labor  move- 
ment. Students  are  going  out  and  living  with  the  labor- 
ing people  in  order  that  they  may  study  the  question  at 
first-hand  and  get  information.  This  shows  the  new  spirit 
which  the  young  men  of  Japan  are  manifesting  today. 
TTiere  are  a  number  of  students  who  are  coming  to  know 
that  they  must  take  a  different  attitude  toward  the  Korean 
and  Chinese  students  in  Japan.  They  are  trying  to  under- 
stand their  thought  life  and  to  become  one  with  them. 
These  students,  with  wider  sympathies  and  world  vision, 
are  the  students  that  the  militarists  and  the  conservatives 
in  the  government  look  upon  as  men  with  dangerous 
thoughts.    .    .    . 

If  the  question  were  put  to  the  students  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  withdraw  from  Siberia,  ninety  out  of  a 
hundred  would  stand  for  withdrawal.  If  the  question  of 
giving  Korea  independence  or  complete  autonomy  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  students,  ninety  in  a  hundred  would  say, 
"Give  her  independence  or  autonomy!"  If  the  question 
were  put  to  the  students,  "Shall  we  withdraw  from  Shan- 
tung and  give  it  back  to  China?"  ninety  in  a  hundred 
would  say,  "Yes." 

A  certain  university  professor  says  that  because  of 
these  two  contending  forces  we  may  in  the  future  look  for 
a  revolution;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  professor's  view 
for  the  following  reason:  The  young  men,  the  forward- 
looking  men,  will  go  on  to  victory  on  the  road  which  they 
have  chosen.  There  will  be  no  retreat.  They  will  go 
right  on  advancing.  That  is  not  true  of  the  conservatives. 
The  young  men  have  an  inner  confidence  that  they  are 
right.  But  it  is  different  with  the  conservatives.  They 
are  not  sure  of  their  ground,  and  the  whole  history  of 
Japan  shows  that,  when  it  came  to  the  critical  time,  the 
conservatives  gave  way.  That  is  what  is  going  to  take 
place  in  the  future.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  uni- 
versal   suffrage.       The    conservatives   will    fight   until    the 


thing  is  inevitable  and  then  they  will  give  in.  The  evolu- 
tion of  Japan  toward  democracy  will  be  like  that  of  Eng- 
land. There  will  be  no  violent  overturn  as  in  Russia.  Our 
conservatives  will  gradually  yield  to  the  new  impiilses. 
But  as  to  the  outcome,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  will  take 
time,  but  the  men  who  know  that  they  are  right  and  are 
sure  of  their  ground  are  going  to  win.  Japan's  future  is 
bright  with  hope. 

East  and  West 

By   the   late  Premier,   Takashi  Hara 

HITHERTO,  the  standard  of  world  civilization  has  been 
set  by  the  white  race,  and  the  ideals  of  mankind  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  have  been  in  its  keeping.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  recognize  that  the  white  race  is  a  little 
ahead  of  us  in  its  civilization,  especially  in  scientific 
culture. 

But  when  we  consider  that  the  great  war  found  its 
origin  in  the  defects  of  that  very  civilization,  we  cannot 
but  be  convinced  that  the  future  maintenance  of  peace  is 
the  common  charge  of  all  nations  and  the  responsibility 
equally  of  the  two  civilizations,  Oriental  and  Occidental. 
All  nations  and  all  peoples  owe  the  duty  and  have  the 
right  to  contribute  their  ideals  of  civilization  toward  pre- 
serving peace. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  fTie  League  of  Nations  is 
justice  and  humanity,  and  universal  fraternity;  it  exem- 
plifies the  law  of  causality.  Such  ideas,  however,  are 
nothing  new;  they  were  taught  in  Oriental  civilization 
thousands  of  years  ago.  Though  we  do  not  intend  to  claim 
credit  for  the  origin  of  the  League  of  Nations,  we  can 
easily  point  to  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  moral  laws 
of  the  league,  which  has  now  been  invented  through  the 
agency  of  the  civilization  of  the  white  race,  impelled  by 
the  tragedy  of  the  greatest  of  all  wars,  are  nothing  other 
than  the  humanism  fostered  in  the  Orient  for  ages  past. 

So  we  think  it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  discover  the 
new  ideal  and  the  new  basis  of  peace,  longed  for  by  the 
nations,  by  gathering  the  essence  of  Oriental  civilization, 
and  harmonizing  it  with  Occidental  civilization.  Western 
Europe's  civilization  has  been  refined  by  the  fiery  ordeal 
through  which  it  has  passed.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  present  generation  to  combine  with  that  cul- 
ture the  characteristics  of  Oriental  culture,  to  harmonize 
the  two  in  spirit,  to  weld  a  new  civilization  as  one  compact 
whole,  thereby  establishing  the  sure  foundation  of  perma- 
nent peace. 

Opening  a  New  Era 

By  Mosaharu  Anesaki,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion 
at  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo 

AS  history  teaches  us,  many  a  great  war  has  rung  the 
knell   of   a   reign   of  confusion   and  confiict  and  has 
opened  a  new  era  of  human  civilization.    Suffice  it  to  recall 
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A  Japanese  screen  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


the  Thirty  Years'  War,  out  of  which  a  new  Europe 
emerged,  the  Europe  of  rationalism;  and  the  American 
Civil  War,  which  has  consolidated  the  Union  more  firmly 
than  before  on  a  national  and  moral  basis.  In  the  present 
war,  every  belligerent  is  fighting  for  its  interests,  and  is 
claiming  a  moral  justification  and  advocating  some  ideal 
principles.  Let  us  not  be  skeptical  toward  those  claims, 
but  hope  that  each  and  every  nation  engaged  in  the  war 
will  hold  to  its  ideals,  closely  examine  its  own  conscience, 
purge  itself  from  its  former  sins,  and  step  toward  a 
higher  reconstruction  of  humanity  with  clean  conscience 
and  lofty  aspirations.  If  this  shall  not  occur,  the  world 
will  have  no  alternative  to  the  reign  of  devils.  Yet  I 
shall  never  lose  confidence  in  the  rule  of  humanity,  but 
trust  that  the  calamitous  war  will  prove  a  step  toward 
the  purification  and  elevation  of  human  life,  in  all  its 
aspects,  the  individual,  the  family,  the  nation,  and  will 
perfect  international  relations  and  human  solidarity.  Let 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  together  with  all  the  allied 
nations,  consolidate  their  joint  efforts  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  world. 

''A  Superstition  Exploded" 

By  Marquis  Okuma 

THE  example  set  by  Japan  has  convinced  the  other 
Asiatic  races  of  the  possibility  on  their  part  to  be 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  white  races,  if  only  they 
reform  their  political  system  and  adopt  the  needed  por- 
tion of  European  civilization.  In  other  words,  the  rise 
of  Japan  and  the  consequent  abolition  of  extraterritoriality 
have  exploded  the  superstition  that  the  world  is  to  be 
ruled  by  the  whites. 

The  "Gentlemen's  Agreement" 

By  Baron  Goto,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1918 

I  CANNOT  refrain  from  reminding  the  reader  of  the 
sanity  of  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement."  As  a  practi- 
cal policy,  the  California  problem  is  essentially  a  diplo- 
matic one  and  can  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  in  no  other 
spirit  than  that  of  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement."  With 
a  proper  precaution,  it  can  safely  be  left  to  natural  solu- 
tion. "Unassimilable"  elements,  after  they  have  per- 
formed their  useful  function,  will  eventually  return  home, 
and  the  native-born  minors,  given  legitimate  opportunities, 


will  take  care  of  themselves.  I  recall  the  impression  I  had 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  a  cer- 
tain prominent  Japanese  in  California.  He  spoke  encour- 
agingly about  the  prospect  of  these  boys  coming  to  the 
Far  East  or  going  to  South  America  as  vanguards  of 
the  American  business  in  these  directions.  It  will  be  a 
graceful  irony  of  fate  if  America  educates  them,  uses  them, 
and  sends  them  back  in  that  capacity.  After  all,  God  is 
great  and  His  resourceful  work  cannot  be  limited  by  the 
short-spanned  vision  of  men. 


Imperial  Songs 


Poems  by  T.  M.  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Japan,  and 
other  Imperial  and  distinguished  personages.     Translated 

by  A.  Lloyd 

My  Garden* 


M 


Y  garden's  full  of  weeds:  I  pluck  up  one. 
To  find  another  in  its  place,  and  thus 
The  summer's  ended  ere  my  work's  half  done. 


1 


The  Chrysanthemum 
AM  not  anxious  for  a  long,  long  life. 

Therefore  I  plant  the  tall  chrysanthemum 
Not  as  a  symbol  of  longevity. 
But  as  the  sweet- 
est flower  upon 
God's  earth. 

Tea 

TAKE    that 
good  tea;  it 

tastes    a    little 

rough 
When     first     you 

drink  it;  but  a 

longer  use 
Will      show     you 

that    in    bitter 

things  there  lies 
A    hidden    sweet- 
ness. 


*Here  the  garden  is 

the  soul  of  man 
which  needs  constant 
attention. 


Will  America  Fail  ? 

OUR  country  stands  at  this  moment  on  the  brink  of 
one  of  those  great  decisions  which  leave  their 
impress  on  the  whole  course  of  history.  Ac- 
cording as  the  decision  is  right  or  wrong,  America  will 
reap  honor  or  dishonor,  for  she  will  have  either  done 
the  world  an  imperishable  service  or  have  failed  the 
world  in  its  hour  of  greatest  need  and  her  own  hour  of 
greatest  opportunity. 

We  have  little  doubt  as  to  which  choice  she  will  make. 
The  case  is  so  clear,  and  public  opinion  on  the  issue  is 
so  unmistakable,  that  failure  seems  almost  wholly  out 
of  the  question.  Yet  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  de- 
termined hostility  to  the  approval  of  the  Four-Power 
Treaty  has  already  found  voice  in  the  Senate,  and  that 
there  are  reports  of  sinister  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
organized  opposition.  Though  the  danger  be  not  great 
— and  we  believe  it  is  not — the  stake  is  so  tremendous 
that  every  possible  means  should  be  employed  at  once 
to  reduce  that  danger  to  zero.  The  sentiment  of  the 
nation  should  be  so  impressively  manifested  that  any 
attempt  which  may  be  afoot  to  stimulate  partisan  or 
other  hostility  to  the  treaty  shall  be  brought  to  naught 
before  it  has  gathered  head. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  impute  unworthy  motives  to 
any  Senator  who  is  opposing  the  treaty.  The  sincerity 
of  some  of  them,  and  in  particular  Senator  Borah,  is 
beyond  all  question.  The  trouble  with  him,  and  with  at 
least  some  of  those  who  are  aligned  with  him,  lies  not 
in  any  want  either  of  rectitude  or  of  earnestness,  but  in 
their  absorption  with  a  single  idea,  an  idea  which 
assumes  in  their  mind  the  character  of  downright  in- 
fatuation. 

There  has  been  worked  put  a  simple  plan  for  assuring 
peace  in  the  Pacific.  That  'plan  assumes,  on  the  part  of 
the  four  great  nations  involved,  ordinary  good  faith, 
common  sense,  and  desire  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  war. 
It  assumes  nothing  else ;  it  rests  on  nothing  else ;  it  con- 
structs no  mechanism  even  distantly  suggesting  com- 
pulsion. It  does,  however,  embody  a  promise  of  confer- 
ence for  joint  consideration  of  any  difficulty  that  may 
arise,  either  among  the  signatory  Powers  themselves  or 
through  aggression  threatened  from  outside  that  group. 
And  in  this  simple  promise  of  conference  Senator  Borah 
sees,  or  fancies  that  he  sees,  a  binding  pledge  of  war. 

So  strained  is  this  interpretation,  so  remote  from  any- 
thing contained  in  the  articles  of  the  agreem.ent,  that 
one  is  almost  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  much 
thinking  hath  made  the  Senator  mad.  We  do  not  wish 
to  re-awaken  the  controversy  over  Article  X  of  the 
League  Covenant;  for  it  must  be  the  hope,  as  it  is  the 
reasonable  expectation,  of  all  who  wish  the  success  of 
the  great  Conference,  that  right-minded  supporters  and 
right-minded  opponents  of  the  League  will  alike  sup- 
port the  proposed  treaty.  Yet  for  the  purpcsf»  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Borah's  opposition  it  is  essential  to  point  out 
the    difference    between    its    provisions    and    those    of 


Article  X.  Article  X  pledged  the  signatory  Powers  not 
only  to  respect,  but  to  preserve  as  against  external  ag- 
gression the  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  the  nations  covered  by  the  Versailles 
treaty;  under  this  proposed  treaty  the  high  contracting 
parties  merely  "agree  as  between  themselves  to  respect 
their  rights  in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions  and 
insular  dominions  in  the  regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean." 
Article  X  referred  the  question  of  how  the  obligation 
to  preserve  was  to  be  fulfilled  to  a  standing  body,  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations;  the  proposed  treaty, 
besides  not  embodying  the  obligation  to  preserve,  re- 
fers the  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  time  of 
trouble  to  a  conference  expressly  called  "to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  particular  situation."  If  this  ar- 
rangement is  a  binding  of  the  hands  of  the  nation,  if 
it  is  a  foregone  pledge  of  war,  then  the  only  way  to  keep 
from  being  bound,  the  only  way  to  keep  from  being 
pledged  to  war,  is  to  hold  no  serious  intercourse  of  any 
kind  with  any  other  nation  with  which  we  may  be  on 
terms  of  friendship.  For  evidently,  if  we  ever  went 
into  a  conference  with  such  nation  or  nations  in  a  time 
of  trouble,  we  should  be  morallj'-  bound — just  as  much 
so  without  the  treaty  as  with  it — to  do  what  we  could  to 
avert  that  trouble.  If  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  go  to  war  for  that  purpose  we  should 
be  morally  bound  to  do  that,  and  there  is  no  more  com- 
pulsion upon  us,  moral  or  other,  with  the  treaty  than 
without  it.  The  one  obligation  that  we  do  incur  is  to 
take  the  situation  into  serious  advisement,  in  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  good  will  which  animates  the  treaty ; 
if  to  do  that  be  treason,  Mr.  Borah  is  welcome  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

Indeed,  the  treaty  is  little  more  than  an  embodiment 
of  that  spirit — a  crystallization  of  the  purpose  of  coop- 
eration and  good  will  which  has  been  the  very  soul  of 
the  Conference.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  in  all  soberness 
that  the  treaty  accomplishes  much  because  it  under- 
takes little;  it  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
that  while  the  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life.  We 
could  wish  that  every  American  citizen — above  ^11  every 
Senator — might  have  before  his  eyes  the  full  text  of 
the  speeches  that  were  made  by  the  representatives  not 
only  of  the  signatory  Powers  but  also  of  the  other  na- 
tions participating  in  the  Conference,  at  the  plenary 
session  at  which  the  treaty  had  been  presented.  With 
a  spontaneity  that  could  not  be  questioned,  speaker 
after  speaker  dwelt  with  almost  touching  simplicity  on 
the  spirit  which  underlies  the  treaty,  and  upon  whose 
continuance  alone  its  efficacy  depends.  Whoever  op- 
poses it,  unless  blinded  by  such  strange  misconception 
as  besets  Mr.  Borah,  must  either  wholly  disbelieve  in 
the  efficacy  of  moral  forces,  or  be  opposed  to  their  sway 
in  the  affairs  of  nations. 

In  the  momentous  twelvemonth  which  followed  the 
close  of  the  Great  War,  there  was  recorded  against  our 
country  a  tragic  failure.  On  the  apportionment  of 
blame  for  that  failure  it  would  be  profitless  to  insist  at 
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this  moment,  when  the  nation  stands  confronted  with 
another  crucial  test  of  its  fitness  to  meet  a  great  occa- 
sion. Wilson  men  and  anti-Wilson  men.  League  men 
and  anti-League  men,  must  alike  confess  that,  in  the 
most  trying  time  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  when 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  upon  us  as  never  be- 
fore, we  failed  to  play  the  part  which  the  world  had  a 
right  to  expect  of  us.  It  must  not  be,  it  cannot  be,  that 
we  shall  fail  again.  No  captious  criticism,  no  far- 
fetched fear,  no  resentment  or  jealousy,  no  party  or 
personal  bias,  can  be  allowed  to  stand  between  the 
country  and  its  achievement  of  the  high  purpose  now  so 
near  realization,  its  fulfillment  of  the  world's  desire,  its 
satisfaction  of  the  world's  dire  need.  Let  us  hope  that 
not  many  days  will  pass  before  the  Senate,  with  little 
distinction  of  party,  and  with  a  very  close  approach  to 
unanimity,  will  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  to  an  act 
destined  to  redound  forever  to  the  country's  glory  and 
to  the  world's  welfare. 

What's   Wrong   About 
Tax-Exempt  Incomes 

THE  primary  ground  of  objection  to  the  issuing  of 
tax-exempt  securities  is  that  the  exemption  does 
not  in  practice  attach  to  the  securities  but  to 
the  person  holding  them.  In  former  days,  when  gradu- 
ated income  taxes  were  unknown — or  hardly  known — 
among  us,  no  important  intention  of  public  policy  was 
affected  by  the  exemption.  The  situation  created  was 
simply  that  of  a  particular  form  of  property  carrying 
with  it  a  particular  privilege.  Whether  that  property 
belonged  to  a  workingman  or  to  a  millionaire,  the  ex- 
emption was  the  same. 

The  case  is  very  different  now.  The  Federal  income- 
tax  laws — and  some  State  laws  likewise — are  expressly 
designed  to  levy  upon  the  incomes  of  the  rich  at  a  rate 
far  higher  than  that  which  applies  to  persons  of  mod- 
erate means.  The  purpose  of  the  tax  is  to  discriminate 
between  persons,  not  things.  A  tax-exempt  bond  is  on 
its  face  a  thwarting  of  that  purpose.  The  rich  man,  to 
be  sure,  has  to  pay  much  more  for  the  bond  than  he 
would  if  it  were  not  tax-exempt,  and  this  excess  of  cost 
impairs,  and  may  possibly  wipe  out,  the  advantage  of 
possessing  it;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  Govern- 
ment is  thereby  rendered  unable  to  obtain  from  him 
the  contribution  which,  under  the  principles  of  the 
graduated  tax,  it  regards  as  his  just  share.  This,  quite 
apart  from  any  incidental  evils  to  which  it  may  give 
rise  in  the  way  of  diverting  capital  from  productive 
uses,  is  an  anomaly  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  get 
rid  of.  It  is  to  those  incidental  evils  that  attention  has 
been  chiefly  directed,  and  it  is  to  them  that  President 
Harding  referred  in  his  message;  but  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  the  public  should  realize  that  there  is  a 
more  essential  reason  for  objecting  to  the  continued 
issue  of  tax-exempt  securities. 

Whether  the  President  meant  to  include  Federal  as 
well  as  State  securities  in  the  suggested  prohibition  of 
tax-exempt  bond  issues  is  not  entirely  clear  from  the 
words  of  the  message.  But  we  are  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  included,  and  this  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  objection  to  the  issues — 
both  on  the  fundamental  ground  above  set  forth  and  on 


the  ground  of  effect  upon  investments — is  the  same 
for  Federal  as  for  State  issues.  And  in  the  second 
place,  any  chance  there  may  be — and  it  will  certainly  be 
extremely  uphill  work — to  get  the  States  to  assent  to  a 
Constitutional  amendment  of  the  kind  will  be  very 
greatly  augmented  if  the  Federal  Government  is  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  State  Governments 
in  the  matter. 

Conference  Currents 

THE  cynics  and  pessimists  are  discomfited.  The 
Conference  is  proceeding  steadily,  diligently, 
thoroughly,  making  rapid  but  orderly  progress 
in  its  appointed  task.  As  each  step  is  completed  and 
each  point  or  principle  settled  the  public  is  duly  in- 
formed, soberly  and  without  flourish  of  trumpets,  like- 
wise without  promises  as  to  problems  not  yet  solved. 
But  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  confidence  and  hope,  both 
within  and  without,  and  those  who  were  wont  to  scoff 
are  for  the  most  part  now  joining  whole-heartedly  in 
the  chorus  of  approval  and  satisfaction.  The  only  notes 
of  dissent  are  from  a  few  uneasy  spirits  who  would 
have  the  delegates  meet  daily  in  the  market  place  and 
carry  on  their  delicate  negotiations  speaking  into  an 
amplifier,  and  those  who  fear  that  if  our  dainty  people 
ever  so  lightly  touch  the  pitch  of  international  agree- 
ment we  shall  be  defiled  with  foreign  entanglements. 

We  were  not  mistaken  in  laying  emphasis  upon  the 
moral  and  spiritual  tone  of  the  Conference,  for  this  is 
what  differentiates  it  from  bargaining  congresses  in 
the  past.  It  is  this  that  is  responsible  for  its  present 
success  and  future  hope.  Mutual  confidence  and  justice 
as  the  basis  for  decisions  were  the  prerequisites  we  felt 
to  be  essential  when  the  Conference  was  summoned, 
and  these  conditions  have  been  met.  In  one  respect  we 
are  gratified  beyond  measure.  We  recognized  frankly  at 
the  outset  the  difficulty  of  inducing  other  nations  to  see 
eye  to  eye  with  us  in  this;  indeed  we  felt  that  the  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  Japan,  her  struggle  to  avert 
Western  aggression,  and  her  material  success  achieved 
by  following  the  bad  example  set  by  certain  European 
nations,  might  stand  in  the  way.  But  our  apprehensions 
prove  to  have  been  unfounded.  Admiral  Baron  Kato 
and  his  fellow  delegates  from  Japan  responded  to  the 
noble  appeal  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  gather- 
ing whole-heartedly.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  greatest 
assurance  of  success  not  only  of  the  present  Conference 
but  of  our  future  dealings  with  the  Island  Empire. 
After  this  we  shall  be  ashamed  to  doubt  the  good  faith 
of  our  neighbors  across  the  Pacific.  They  can  play  as 
shrewdly  and  as  sharply  as  any,  if  that  be  the  game; 
they  can  also  match  any  in  fair  play  and  generous 
sportsmanship,  once  that  standard  is  set. 

Before  them,  however,  lies  a  difficult  task.  They 
themselves  have  felt  the  spirit  of  the  Conference 
through  personal  contact;  they  know  it  is  real.  But  to 
convince  their  people  at  home  is  a  different  matter. 
They  are  far  away;  there  are  Hearsts  in  Japan;  and 
we  have  ourselves  given  them  abundant  reason  to  feel 
suspicious  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  We  shall  fail  in 
our  duty,  both  to  the  Japanese  delegates  and  to  our- 
selves, if  we  spare  any  effort  to  back  them  up  in  the  task 
of  reassuring  the  Japanese  people  and  securing  their 
complete  confidence. 
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We  have  regarded  the  Anglo-American  entente  as  the 
backbone  of  the  Conference,  not  because  the  combined 
power  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  could  enforce  its  will,  but  because  our  com- 
mon traditions  of  democracy  and  ordered  liberty  set 
a  standard  which  no  other  nations  could  afford  to  dis- 
regard, provided  we  were  in  agreement.  It  is  as  if  two 
leading  universities,  high  in  standing  and  old  in  culture, 
adopted  a  certain  standard  of  conduct  in  playing  inter- 
collegiate football.  That  standard  of  courtesy  and 
sportsmanship  necessarily  becomes  the  standard  for 
other  universities.  But  before  this  can  take  place  there 
must  be  a  common  understanding  as  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  conduct.  And  one  matter  remains  to  be 
cleared  up  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  obstacle 
to  our  getting  together  on  a  common  basis  of  moral 
principle.     That  matter  is  one  of  policy  toward  Russia. 

Where  America  stands  is  clear.  She  proposes  that  the 
patrimony  of  the  Russian  people  shall  not  be  dismem- 
bered. She  holds  that  advantage  shall  not  be  taken  of 
their  present  plight  to  infringe  their  rights,  to  seize 
their  property,  or  to  exploit  their  helplessness.  She  be- 
lieves that  eventually  a  democratic  Russia  will  emerge, 
throwing  off  the  present  tyranny  of  fanaticism  and 
crime,  and  she  will  make  no  truce  with  the  Devil.  On" 
the  other  hand  she  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  aid  the 
starving  and  the  tortured  without  lending  assistance 
to  their  executioners.  The  moral  trusteeship  declared 
by  Mr.  Hughes  is  no  idle  phrase — we  shall  stand  firm 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Russians  of 
Siberia  against  aggression  and  exploitation.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  the  English  delegates  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Conference  adjourn  without  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Siberia.  It  may  be  that  they  feel  that  enough 
has  been  accomplished  and  that  the  British  Empire  is 
now  safe  and  has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  We  know 
that  England  made  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Government — a  fact  that  must  bring  the  blush  of  shame 
to  many  an  English  cheek — and  it  is  said  that  powerful 
financial  interests  are  even  now  pressing  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  Bolsheviks.  But  if  England  would  cement  the 
friendship  and  mutual  esteem  so  finely  advanced  al- 
ready in  the  Conference,  if  she  would  join  us  in  setting 
a  standard  of  international  morality  which  other  na- 
tions will  accept,  she  must  brush  away  this  cloud  of 
misunderstanding  and  show  that  she  likewise  is  ready 
to  do  justice  to  Russia,  and  not  let  any  considerations 
of  immediate  financial  gain  or  selfish  political  advan- 
tage outweigh  -moral  principle.  The  issue  of  Siberia 
must  be  discussed  fully  and  fairly  and  the  rights  of  the 
Russian  people  safeguarded  the  same  as  though  Russia 
were  directly  represented  in  the  Conference. 

Two  Good  Votes 

AMONG  the  Constitutional  amendments  submitted 
to  the  people  of  New  York  at  the  recent  election 
were  two  which  involved  important  principles,  both  of 
them  of  national  interest.  One  was  a  veterans'  prefer- 
ence amendment,  the  adoption  of  which  would  have  been 
a  disastrous  blow  to  the  merit  system  in  the  civil 
service.  The  other  was  designed  to  give  greater  powers 
to  the  Children's  Courts,  so  that  they  could  more  ef- 
fectively keep  juvenile  delinquency  from  being  handled 
like  adult  criminality,  and  also  more  effectively  protect 
children  from  cruelty  and  neglect.    The  bad  amendment 


was  defeated  by  more  than  400,000  majority,  and  the 
good  amendment  was  approved  by  more  than  900,000 
majority.  The  presiding  judge  of  the  Children's  Court 
of  New  York  City  justly  calls  attention  to  this  remark- 
able contrast  as  evidence  of  public  intelligence.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  civil  service  reform  used 
to  be  denounced  as  an  un-American  importation,  the 
juvenile  court  is  distinctly  an  American  contribution  to 
progress;  the  New  York  vote  indicates  that  both  alike 
are  now  firmly  established  in  public  favor. 

Beatitude 

STAMPED  in  big  black  letters  over  the  fair  face  of 
.  _  the  front  page  of  the  Freeman,  as  displayed  at  the 
news-stands,  is  this  inviting  legend: 

Its    weekly    commeut    on    the    Conference   is    like    turning 
X-rays  on  a  vacuum. 

How  delightful  it  must  feel  to  be  quite  sure  that 
everybody  but  oneself  is  an  ass!  To  watch  the  states- 
men of  five  nations  sweating  and  groaning  to  achieve 
some  good  thing  for  the  world,  and  know  all  the  while 
that  they  will  come  out  with  nothing  but  their  labor 
for  their  pains !  To  be  everlastingly  admiring  the  bril- 
liancy of  one's  own  mind,  with  never  a  doubt  as  to  what 
an  X-ray  examination  might  say  about  that! 

Super-Power  Control 

THE  great  engineering  project  for  linking  the  in- 
dustrial and  transportation  fortunes  of  eleven 
North  Atlantic  States  in  a  single  power-zone  sup- 
plied by  high-tension  electric  currents  has  so  occupied 
the  public  attention  with  wholly  material  wonders  that 
little  or  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  new  political 
mechanism  that  will  be  needed  to  control  the  super- 
power zone.  The  carrying  out  of  the  engineers'  plans 
certainly  involves,  however,  a  new  form  of  interstate 
relations,  for  regulating  and  controlling  which  there  is 
at  present  not  only  no  adequate  agency  in  existence,  but 
not  even  any  definite  and  comprehensive  law. 

With  industries  in  each  of  eleven  States  buying  elec- 
tric current  produced  in  another  State,  and  "shipped,"  if 
the  term  may  be  used,  through  still  other  States,  it  is 
obvious  that  many  issues  relating  to  prices  for  current 
and  terms  for  service  will  arise,  incapable  of  proper 
settlement  by  the  authority  of  any  one  of  the  eleven 
States.  A  Rhode  Island  manufacturer  might  assert 
that  the  current  he  received  from  a  power  plant  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Delaware  was  charged  at  excessive 
prices,  owing  to  inflated  investment  figures  for  that 
plant,  or  because  the  plant  was  earning  excessively  high 
profits.  Or  he  might  charge  that  Connecticut  manu- 
facturers were  favored  against  himself  by  receiving 
improperly  lower  charges.  In  such  cases,  and  in  scores 
of  others  that  could  readily  be  imagined,  it  is  clear  that 
there  would  be  need  of  some  Federal  tribunal  specially 
equipped  with  the  legal  powers  necessary  to  secure  fair 
play  to  all  concerned.  In  a  general  way,  the  problems 
certain  to  arise  within  the  circuit  of  the  super-power 
zone  are  like  those  connected  with  the  interstate  and 
intrastate  services  of  the  railroads.  On  the  railroads 
we  have  had  all  sorts  of  tangles  involved  in  charges  of 
discriminating  rates,  inflated  investment,  preferential 
service,  inadequate  service,  inefficient  management,  and 
what  not.     Yet  the  Interstate  Comimerce  Commission 
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cannot  take  over  the  task  of  regulating  the  super-power 
zone.  Despite  an  apparent  analogy,  the  proposed  super- 
power electric  circuit  would  not  be  a  common  carrier, 
and  as  such  bound  to  receive  and  transport  current 
from  any  producer  who  chose  to  offer  it.  Such  a  status 
would  isolate  the  circuit  from  the  power  producers 
whom  it  will  serve  merely  as  a  delivery  system;  and 
would  make  the  profits  from  power  production  so  prob- 
lematical as  to  check  the  whole  enterprise  in  advance. 
The  theory  of  the  Commerce  Commission's  present  work 
is  therefore  inapplicable  to  the  new  job,  and  this  fact 
should  exclude  the  Commission  from  consideration. 

The  only  agency  in  existence  that  approaches  the 
requirements  for  a  super-power  zone  regulating  board 
is  the  Federal  Power  Commission  created  by  the  act 
of  June  20,  1920.  This  Commission,  composed  of  the 
Secretaries  of  War,  Agriculture,  and  the  Interior,  has 
control  of  power  plants  that  may  be  established  on 
navigable  waters  or  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  required  to  license  all  such  power  projects, 
supervise  investment,  profits,  and  charges,  see  that 
bookkeeping  conforms  to  the  practices  of  the  Commerce 
Commission,  and  deal  with  interstate  electric  currents 
as  constituting  interstate  commerce.  Power  companies 
aggrieved  by  its  decisions  have  the  same  appeal  to  the 
courts  as  railroads  have  against  decisions  of  the  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  Power  Commission  may  be  usable  as  a  starting- 
point  for  a  super-power  zone  control  agency,  but  both 
the  Commission  and  its  powers  would  require  great 
changes  before  capital  would  invest  under  its  regula- 
tion the  nearly  $700,000,000  proposed  by  the  engineers. 
The  composition  of  the  Power  Commission,  made  up  as 
it  is  of  three  political  officials  already  burdened  with 
other  duties,  is  basically  unsuitable.  The  duties  of  the 
new  board  would  require  engineering  and  financial  ex- 
pertness  of  a  high  order,  and  these  qualities  are  not 
to  be  counted  on  in  Department  heads.  The  super- 
power board  would  be  a  failure  unless  it  were  made  up 
— at  least  as  to  a  majority — of  permanent  members 
selected  for  special  fitness  for  an  extremely  difficult 
task. 

In  addition,  the  super-power  board  will  need  an  en- 
tirely new  foundation  of  law  to  make  it  safe  for  capital 
to  adventure  under  its  control.  Such  scanty  law  as  nov/ 
exists  is  little  better  than  weak  analogies  drawn  from 
an  interstate  railroad  commerce  that  is  fundamentally 
dissimilar.  Taking  the  railroad  business  as  a  warning, 
it  should  be  clear,  for  example,  that  capital  put  into 
super-power  must  be  assured  by  statute,  free  from 
large  "discretionary"  leaks,  of  an  interest  return  that 
will  tempt  it  to  go  in  and  make  it  worth  while  to  stay 
in.  The  glowing  technical  prospectus  of  the  engineers 
will  be  little  more  than  waste  paper  unless  this  security 
for  profits  is  assured,  and  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
short  of  a  Federal  law  could  provide  it.  Equally,  such 
a  statute  must  assure  the  public  of  the  eleven  States 
against  inflated  capitalization,  against  discriminatory 
charges  or  treatment — not  only  as  individuals  as  against 
individuals,  but  as  States  as  against  States. 

To  make  safe  provision  for  dealing  justly  and  ef- 
fectively with  all  the  interests  that  will  be  involved  in 
the  super-power  plan  is  a  large  and  intricate  task. 
Clearly,  the  matter  cannot  be  left  merely  to  analogies 
and  general  principles.  It  will  be  necessary  to  work 
out  all  the  cases  that  could  arise,  and  then  to  formulate 


a  definite  set  of  principles  and  procedures  for  dealing 
with  them.  Many  of  us  would  regret  to  see  another  vast 
Federal  control  agency  set  up  to  deal  with  business; 
but  the  inadequacy  of  existing  agencies  to  deal  with 
the  probable  issues  of  super-power  seem  to  make  such 
a  body  inevitable. 

Cause  and  Effect 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — Since  the  Republican  Adminis- 
tration, headed  by  President  Harding,  tools  office  last  March 
the  Government  war  bonds  held  by  almost  20,0(M),000  men 
and  women  throughout  the  country  have  increased  approxi- 
mately   $2,000,000,000    in    value.— Press    Dispatch. 

YES,  and  since  the  Republican  Administration  took 
office  last  March,  we  have  had  a  hot  summer,  a 
mild  autumn,  a  wet  winter,  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  automobile  accidents,  and  a  remarkably  small  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  influenza — all  of  which  events  are, 
of  course,  likewise  due  to  the  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington being  Republican  instead  of  Democratic. 

''None  So  Blind  as—" 

What  do  the  people  smoke?  Cigars,  cigars  everywhere. 
Your  taximan,  the  clerk  at  the  hotel,  the  man  about  town, 
the  farmer,  the  street-corner  loafer,  the  senator,  the  book- 
seller, the  business  man,  almost  all  the  men,  in  fact  are 
smoking  cigars  in  the  States ;  whereas  with  us — I  state  it 
merely  as  an  anthropological  fact  implying  blame  or  praise 
to  no  party — nobody  except  a  Jew  smokes  a  cigar — save 
occasionally  at  one's  host's  expense  after  a  very  good  din- 
ner. But  the  sight  of  an  ordinary  unassuming  young  Gen- 
tile walking  along  the  street,  in  the  daytime,  with  a  large 
cigar  in  his  mouth  must  take  an  Englishman  years  to  see 
without  surprise.  In  my  six  weeks'  trip  I  doubt  if  I  saw 
six  pipes  being  smoked,  and  cigarettes  were  almost  ex- 
clusively "used"  by  Englishmen  and  by  a  very  few  women — 
highbrows  and  chorus  girls  for  the  most  part,  since  smoking 
is  taboo  to  nearly  all  American  women. — Americana  :  Being 
Disconnected  Thoughts  of  a  Tourist. — Cornhill  Magazine. 

THIS  somewhat  stupefying  statement  of  an  anony- 
mous British  traveler  who  admits  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  America  "save  the  cut  of  its  hair,  the  angle 
of  its  hat,  and  the  pimple  on  its  nose"  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  keeps  on  appearing  in  British  magazines  of 
established  reputation  to  such  a  degree  that  one  won- 
ders whether  the  editors  sleep  or  whether  the  returning 
travelers  suffered  from  brain  fag  or  some  other  cerebral 
disturbance  while  passing  through  America.^  It  is  not 
only  that  the  more  recent  revenue  returns  would  have 
shown  the  observer  that  we  spent  in  one  year  $800,- 
000,000  in  cigarettes  to  $510,000,000  in  cigars,  but 
one  would  suppose  that  the  merest  glance  at  our  street 
scenes,  the  life  and  business  in  a  cigar  store,  the  very 
loud  and  blatant  appeal  of  the  cigarette  advertisement 
on  all  walls,  in  all  vehicles,  in  all  publications,  and  in 
the  very  air  as  well,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loud  outcries 
of  the  Anti-Cigarette  League,  would  have  told  him  a 
little  different  story.  The  gentleman  who  was  looking 
for  the  hair-cut,  the  hat  angle,  and  the  pimple  found 
just  the  kind  of  things  he  wanted  to  find  to  realize  that 
caricature  of  America  that  still  serves  as  a  sort  of 
boobyland  bogie  to  divert  British  readers.  The  rest  of 
the  Cornhill  article  is  all  of  a  piece  with  its  ludicrous 
cigar-cigarette  paragraph.  A  coarse  corn-cure  incident 
in  Salt  Lake  City  does  duty  for  a  continuing  indictment 
of  our  ways,  and  the  whole  thing  is  illustrative  of  the 
curious  way  in  which  so  many  writers  on  the  other  side 
seem  to  be  willing  to  undermine  what  their  big  men 
are  doing  to  promote  a  true  understanding  of— and 
understanding  with — America. 
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The  Week  at  Home 

FROM  a  superficial  inspection  of  the  newspapers  one 
might  infer  that  outside  the  Washington  Conference 
there  is  little  doing  in  the  United  States  today.  The  infer- 
ence would  be  incorrect.  The  newspaper  editors  have  the 
strange  delusion  that  their  readers  never  tire  of  infinite 
drivel  about  the  Conference,  and  so  the  other  news  is  pre- 
sented briefly,  inconspicuously,  without  garniture,  in  the 
back  pages.  But  it  is  there.  One  finds  no  falling  off,  rather 
an  increase,  in  the  number  of  our  murders  and  suicides, 
lynchings,  and  raids  {i.  e  ,  violations  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  thugs  acting  under  the  ordei's 
of  Federal  officers  and  the  auspices  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League). 

*  *  =f: 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  the  conventional  out- 
come of  an  American  marriage  is  no  longer  divorce;  it  is 
murder.  The  honors  are  usually  with  Jill,  who  murders 
Jack. 

*  *     * 

We  note  with  satisfaction  certain  novel  assertions  of  the 
new-found  superiority  of  woman.  In  Kansas  organized  bands 
of  Amazons  hustle  and  terrorize  the  miners  and  keep  them 
from  work,  so  that  at  last  the  National  Guard  must  be 
called  out.  In  Chicago  similar  bands,  in  the  armor  of  im- 
punity and  using  red  pepper  and  suchlike  agencies  of  war- 
fare, "feature"  the  strike  of  packing-house  employees.  The 
strikers'  first  line  for  attack  and  defense  is  composed  of 
women  and  children.  Reflecting  on  this  elegant  tactic,  we 
quite  honestly  concede  the  superiority  of  the  women. 

*  *     * 
1 

The  reader  will  recall  that  the  President  in  his  recent 
address  to  Congress  recommended  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  10,000,000  bushels  of  corn  to  feed  the  starving 
Russians  and  1,000,000  bushels  of  seed  grains  for  the  spring 
planting  in  the  famine  area.  It  is  estimated  that  $10,000,- 
000  would  be  required  for  such  purchases.  It  is  pleasant  to 
learn  that,  in  consequence  of  testimony  by  Mr.  James  P. 
Goodrich  and  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  just  back  from  the  Volga, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  vnW  present  a 
bill  appropriating  $20,000,000  instead  of  $10,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hoover's  estimate,  not  more  than  22,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  could  be  moved  by  the  wretched  transpor- 
tation system  of  Russia  in  time  to  avail  the  famished 
wretches;  this  amount,  he  says,  would  just  about  suffice  to 
feed  them  adequately  up  to  the  next  harvest.  So  a  $20,000,- 
000  appropriation  would  leave  no  margin.  Why  not  make 
it  $25,000,000? 

Mr.  Hoover  makes  some  interesting  observations  in  this 
connection : 

It  is  necessary  to  come. to  the  American  Government  to 
get  the  money.  Public  charity  will  respond  when  it  can, 
but  it  has  been  shown  that  this  is  not  an  auspicious  time 
to  depend  upon  public  charity.  I  don't  think  the  total  col- 
lections of  diligent  organizations  working  for  this  cause 
have   been   $500,000  since   August. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  our  own  economic  con- 
dition warrants  this  expenditure.  Briefly,  can  we  afford  it? 
Well,  the  American  public  spends  a  billion  dollars  annually 
on  tobacco,  cosmetics  and  the  like,  and  I  do  not  think 
$20,000,000  too  much  when  that  expenditure  is  considered. 
The  supplies  are  already  here,  and  we  are  now  feeding  milk 
to  hogs  and  burning  corn  under  boilers. 

There  will  be  no  economic  loss  to  the  United  States  in 
exporting  these  grains.     It  is  true  we  transfer  the  burden 


from  the  farmer  to  the  taxpayer,  but  there  will  be  no  net 
economic  loss.  If  we  get  into  the  market  now  and  buy,  we 
will  afford  some  relief  to  the  American  farmef  also. 

We  understand  that  a  bill  directing  the  War  Department 
to  turn  over  surplus  medical  supplies  (of  a  total  cost  value 
not  exceeding  $4,000,000)  to  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, has  passed  Congi-ess  or  is  certain  to  pass  in  the  near 
future.  That  too  is  good.  We  shall  never  tire  of  repeating : 
"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained." 

^  ^  ^ 

The  present  temporary  immigration  law  expires  toward 
the  middle  of  next  year.  It  had  been  hoped  that  a  perma- 
nent measure  would  be  ready  by  that  time.  That  seems 
very  unlikely  now.  Debate  on  such  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  (none  more  important)  would  and  should  be  long. 
It  is  probable  that  the  life  of  the  present  act  will  be  ex- 
tended. Mr.  Johnson,  father  of  the  present  act,  has  offered 
a  bill  which  would  restrict  immigration  during  the  next 
three  years  to  husbands,  wives  and  minor  children  of  nat- 
uralized citizens  and  persons  who  have  taken  out  their  first 
papers. 

*     *     * 

It  is  understood  that  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  about  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  Foreign  Debt 
Refunding  Bill  received  from  the  House  with  alterations 
proposed  by  the  committee,  when  Secretary  Mellon  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  vigorously  protested  against  the 
proposal  of  an  inflexible  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent.  We 
heartily  concur  in  Mr.  Mellon's  protest.  Does  the  committee 
really  believe  that  this  country  would  play  Shylock  to  cer- 
tain Allied  debtors  (and  benefactors)  who  certainly  can  not 
without  utmost  distress  pay  anything  like  5  per  cent,  inter- 
est at  present? 

Ireland 

ON  Wednesday,  the  14th,  with  more  than  the  usual  pomp 
and  circumstance,  as  became  the  glorious  occasion, 
the  King  opened  Parliament,  summoned  in  special  session 
to  vote  upon  the  Irish  agreement.  On  the  same  day  the 
Dail  Eireann  met  in  Dublin  for  the  same  purpose.  Ratifi- 
cation by  Parliament  is  of  course  a  certainty,  thougii  some 
of  the  "Die-Hards,"  notably  Lord  Carson,  are  making  them- 
selves exceedingly  nasty.  Ratification  by  the  Dail  Eireann 
is  by  no  means  a  certainty.  It  seems  probable  that,  unless 
the  Dail  Eireann  vote  should  be  overv/helmingly  for  ratifi- 
cation, the  agreement  will  be  referred  to  the  people,  who, 
by  all  accounts,  are  sure  to  vote  "Yea."  It  is  a  foolish  sort 
of  pseudo-logic  which  claims  that  the  Dail  Eireann  are 
bound  in  honor  to  ratify.  They  are  bound  in  common  sense, 
in  humanity,  but  not,  technically,  in  honor.  De  Valera 
opened  the  proceedings  of  the  Dail  Eireann  by  bluntly  de- 
claring that  the  Irish  plenipotentiaries  had  not  carried  out 
their  instructions.  The  point  is  a  nice  one.  It  would  seem 
that  the  plenipotentiaries,  themselves  a  majority  of  the 
Cabinet,  took  with  them  two  sets  of  instructions,  both,  ap- 
parently, issued  by  the  full  Cabinet.  One  set  of  instruc- 
tions requires  reference  of  the  complete  text  of  any  treaty 
about  to  be  signed  to  Dublin  and  the  awaiting  of  a  reply 
from  Dublin  before  signing;  the  other  set  does  not  so  re- 
quire. Either  the  plenipotentiaries  felt  themselves  justi- 
fied in  making  a  choice  between  the  two  sets  and  chose  the 
unrestrictive  one,  or  (which  we  should  like  to  believe)  they 
deliberately  elected  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  that  mar- 
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plot  de  Valera  to  defeat  the  chances  of  so  excellent  a  settle- 
ment. 

Having  made  his  charge,  de  Valera  sensibly  proposed  that 
the  treaty  be  discussed  on  its  merits.  But  he  had  aroused 
the  wrath  of  that  fine  fellow,  "Mick"  Collins.  Soldier-like, 
Collins  brushed  aside  all  quirks  and  quiddities  and  shouted: 
"I  have  been  called  a  traitor.  If  any  one  calls  me  a  traitor, 
I  am  prepared  to  meet  him  at  any  time,  anywhere."  Quite 
right.  De  Valera  had  in  fact  provoked  some  firebrands  to 
declare  that  the  plenipotentiaries  had  acted  unpatriotically, 
had  betrayed  the  Sinn  Fein.  Collins  challenged  to  mortal 
combat  any  one  who  should  come  out  in  the  open  with  that 
charge.  We  see  no  braggadocio  in  that;  we  heartily  ap- 
plaud this  champion  of  common  sense  and  reasonable 
compromise  against  blind  and  insolent  fanaticism.  It  was 
right  that  common  practice  of  the  duello  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced;  but  for  certain  occasions  it  remains  the  ticket. 

It  was  decided  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  agreement  in 
public  session,  and  to  thrash  out  in  private  session  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  no  the  plenipotentiaries  had  complied 
with  instructions.  Hibernically  enough,  the  latter  discus- 
sion was  given  precedence.  Probably,  .as  we  write  this,  the 
public  discussion  is  being  resumed. 

Mr.  Garvin,  in  The  Observer,  points  out  the  splendid  eco- 
nomic opportunities  opened  to  the  proposed  Irish  Free 
State: 

Less  bui'deued  by  debts  and  liabilities  than  any  other 
country  whatever,  thanks  to  the  unparalleled  liberality  of 
the  British  offer,  on  the  financial  side  the  credit  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  would  be  excellent.  Certain  to  stand  high 
in  any  case,  Irish  credit  might  be  quite  the  best  in  Europe. 
For  purposes  of  an  initial  flotation,  no  country  could  appeal 
to  the  American  money  market  with  better  assurance  of 
success. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Free  State  would  have  equal 
voice  with  Great  Britain  herself  in  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence, would  have  her  own  League  of  Nations  representative, 
and  might  send  her  own  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  to 
the  Vatican,  to  Washington,  whithersoever  she  might  please. 

The  Ulster  Cabinet  has  definitely  rejected  the  offer  to 
join  the  Irish  Free  State.  Ulster  is  not  to  be  blamed;  but 
'tis  great  pity  the  union  is  delayed. 

We  urge  all  who  have  not  done  so  to  read  Lloyd  George's 
"apology"  to  the  Commons  for  the  agreement.  We  can  not 
forbear  quoting  the  peroration: 

By  this  agreement  we  win  a  deep,  abiding  and  passionate 
loyalty.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  not  be  taking  too 
hopeful  a  view  of  the  future  to  imagine  that  the  last  peril 
of  the  British  Empire  is  passed.  There  are  still  dangers. 
Whence  shall  they  come?  From  what  quarter?  Who  knows? 
When  they  do  come  I  feel  glad  to  know  that  Ireland  will 
be  there  by  our  side.  That  old  motto  of  Ireland,  "England's 
danger  is  Ireland's  opportunity,"  will  have  a  new  reading — 
the  reading  of  the  Dominion  States  of  that  opportunity  in 
1914.  Our  peril  will  be  her  danger,  our  fears  will  be  her 
anxiety,  our  victory  will  be  her  joy. 

"Amen"  to  that. 

It  was  touchingly  appropriate  that  the  address  to  the 
Throne  from  the  Lords  should  be  moved  (in  almost  inaudi- 
ble tones,  for  "Honest  John"  is  very  old  and  feeble)  by  Lord 
Morley,  that  ancient  doughty  champion  of  the  rights  of 
Ireland. 

It  Pays  to  Have  Temperament 

MARSHAL  FOCH  takes  back  with  him  to  France  a 
charming  companion:  to  wit,  Theodora,  a  young 
wildcat  presented  by  the  Montana  Legionaries.  Theodora 
has  been  an  honored  guest  in  the  Bronx  Zoo  while  her 
master  has  been  collecting  LL.  D.'s.  The  Curator  of  Mam- 
mals and  Reptiles  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
turned  Theodora  over  to  Dr.  Foch  with  the  following  note: 

Our  messenger  is  delivering  to  you  the  wildcat  which  it 
has  been  our  pleasure  to  care  for  during  your  visit  to  the 
United  States. 


Regarding  the  care  of  this  little  cat,  iilease  note  that  the 
best  method  of  feeding  will  be  this :  A  saucer  of  milk  in 
the  morning,  slightly  tepid,  and  in  tho  afternoon  a  moderate 
quantity  of  milk  in  which  has  been  placed  a  handful  of  raw 
chopped  beef.  It  is  always  best  to  feed  these  very  young 
animals  twice  a  day.  Their  temperaments  vary  and  they 
sometimes  tire  of  one  type  of  food. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  well  to  tempt  the  little 
animal  with  a  little  raw  chicken,  or,  as  a  greater  delicacy, 
a  mouse.  We  are  sending  herewith  a  box  of  twelve  white 
mice.  In  the  change  to  shipboard  and  the  excitement  of 
transfer,  the  cat  may  require  tempting  with  such  foods.  A 
pan  of  water  should  be  placed  in  the  cage  twice  a  day. 

The  obvious  moral  is  that  it  pays  to  have  temperament. 
Call  us  soft,  if  you  please,  but  we  do  feel  sorry  for  the 
little  white  mice. 


Germany 


DR.  RATHENAU  returned  to  Berlin  the  other  day, 
empty-handed.  A  day  or  two  before  his  departure 
from  London,  M.  Loucheur  arrived  there,  and  the  conver- 
sations on  reparations  finance  became  three-cornered 
(Rathenau,  Loucheur,  and  some  British  interlocutor;  as 
Lloyd  George,  or  Sir  Robert  Home,  or  one  of  the  Roths- 
childs). Yet  though  Rathenau  took  back  with  him  no  loan 
agreement  nor  promise  of  a  moratorium,  nor  anything  of 
that  sort,  his  visit  was,  we  think,  of  very  great  profit  to 


International 

Japanese  girls  are  always  jolly  when  at  work. 

Germany.  Tlie  conversations,  we  are  sure,  drove  home  to 
his  mind  the  conviction  that  neither  the  French  nor  the 
British  would  do  anything  for  the  easement  of  Germany 
until  convinced  that  the  German  Government  had  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  of  self-help.  Himself  convinced, 
Rathenau  convinced   Chancellor   Wirth    (who  needed  little 
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convincing),  and  the  National  Economic  Council,  made  up 
of  great  German  financial  and  industrial  magnates  (who 
needed  a  good  deal  of  convincing).  The  result  is  already 
seen  in  the  announcement  by  Wirth  of  an  administrative 
and  legislative  programme,  which  contemplates:  balancing 
the  budget  by  extraordinary  raising  of  railroad,  telephone, 
telegraph  and  postal  rates,  etc.;  the  placing  of  all  financial 
and  industrial  assets  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for 
use  in  guaranteeing  foreign  loans;  more  in  the  same 
drastic  sort.  It  seems  fairly  certain  that,  should  Wirth 
put  through  his  program  (to  which,  it  is  asserted,  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  have  pledged  their  backing) ,  an 
international  loan  will  be  forthcoming  sufficient  to  enable 
the  German  Government  to  pay  the  gold  reparation  in- 
stallments of  the  next  few  years;  these  installments  being 
very  greatly  reduced  through  the  Wiesbaden  agreement 
between  Germany  and  France,  and  similar  agreements  con- 
templated between  Germany  on  the  one  part,  and  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Belgium  on  the  other. 

It  is  now  alleged  (and  it  seems  probable  enough)  that 
Briand  (whose  truly  generous  mind  has  been  ventilated, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic  and  doubtless 
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A   scaling  ladder  contest  of  a  Japanese  fire-brigade.     They  are 
coming   down   by   their   hands   alone — some   feat. 


also  by  his  Washington  experiences)  and  Lloyd  George, 
who  has,  since  the  Irish  agreement  was  signed,  given  his 
mind  a  loose  into  other  fields,  are  about  agreed  on  sum- 
moning a  great  European  conference  on  the  economic 
situation,  to  which  Germany  and  Russia  should  be  in- 
vited. That's  a  stiff  one  about  Russia;  but  nothing  is  too 
stiff  after  Mr.  Hughes's  Conference-opening  speech.  At 
this  economic  conference  German  reparations  should  be 
considered  in  their  proper  subordinate  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral economic  situation.  A  conference  on  such  lines  within 
the  near  future  does  indeed  seem  inevitable.  Think  it 
over,  reader,  and  with  us  your  astonishment  will  be  not 
at  the  little  but  at  the  much  that  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  armistice,  the  long  distance  that  has  been  trav- 
eled toward  reconstruction  on  broader  lines.  It  is  without 
surprise  that  one  reads  such  a  proposition  as  the  following: 
Britain  to  forgive  France  the  latter's  huge  debt  to  Britain, 
and  France  to  consent  to  reduction  by  the  same  amount  of 
the  German  reparation  debt  to  herself.  Similarly  as  to 
Italy,  heavily  in  debt  to  Britain.  The  German  reparation 
total  would  thus  betreduced  to  an  amount  which  could  be 
covered  by  a  great  international  loan.  Thus  France  would 
receive  a  large  sum  immediately,  when  it  would  do  most 
good.  This  or  some  other  plan  of  equal  magnificence  and 
common-sense  is  on  the  cards.  Perhaps  out  of  such  ar- 
rangements we  shall  see  evolve  a  United  State  of  Europe 
in  the  economic  sense,  fit  to  cope  on  economic  terms  not  so 
unequal  with  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  an  amaz- 
ing thing;  of  a  sudden  German  reparations  finance  has 
ceased  to  present  a  problem  of  overwhelming  difficulty. 
It's  the  Russian  problem  one  balks  at.  In  order  to  hasten 
reconstruction,  will  even  the  French  make  shift  to  use  the 
bloody  instruments  installed  in  Moscow?  That  is  truly  a 
poser. 

[The  above  was  written  before  publication  of  a  letter 
from  Chancellor  Wirth  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Reparation 
Commission,  declaring  that  the  German  Government  can 
not  find  more  than  200,000,000  of  the  1,000,000,000  repara- 
tion gold  marks  required  for  the  January  and  February  in- 
stallments. This  letter  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  above 
discussion.  It  is  likely  to  hasten  action  by  Briand  and 
Lloyd  George.  We  are  of  opinion  that  Wirth  will  find  the 
remaining  800,000,000  marks,  if  he  can  procure  easement 
as  to  the  subsequent  installments.  After  announcing  a 
drastic  policy,  he  seems  to  be  having  a  case  of  nerves. 
Possibly  Lloyd  George  and  Briand  will  soften  the  situation 
for  him  a  little.  He  certainly  could  pay  the  January  in- 
stallment by  laying  hold  on  the  Reichsbank  reserve.] 

The  Conference 

SATURDAY,  December  10,  was  an  important  Conference 
day,  only  less  important  than  the  opening  day,  when 
Secretary  Hughes  hurled  the  bomb  heard  round  the  world. 
A  plenary  session  was  held.  Secretary  Hughes  reviewed 
the  work  accomplished  on  Chinese  problems  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions,  and  presented 
for  ratification  by  the  full  Conference  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  that  committee.  The  resolutions  were  duly  ratified 
as  presented.     They  are: 

I.  The  four  Root  principles,  quoted  in  our  issue  of  De- 
cember 3. 

II.  The  resolution  proposing  a  commission  (to  which  each 
government  represented  in  the  Conference  should  appoint 
cne  member)  to  visit  China,  to  study  the  administration  of 
justice  there,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  improve- 
ments which  might  ultimately  warrant  abolition  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in  China. 

III.  A  resolution  to  the  effect  that  China's  rights  as  a 
neutral  are  to  be  fully  respected  in  future  wars  to  which 
she  is  not  a  party.  [In  requesting  this  resolution  the  Chi- 
nese delegation  were  thinking  of  the  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia  in  Manchuria  and  of  that  between  Japan  and  Ger- 
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many  in  Shantung;  in  neither  of  which  conflicts  was  Chi- 
nese sovereignty  anywise  considered.] 

IV.  A  declaration  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Powers 
attending  the  Conference  (exclusive  of  China)  not  to  enter 
into  any  treaty,  agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding, 
either  with  one  another,  or  individually  or  collectively  with 
any  power  or  powers,  which  would  infringe  or  impair  the 
four  Root  principles.  [This  resolution  seems  to  us  quite 
unnecessary,  for  it  is  implied  in  the  Root  principles.] 

Mr.  Hughes  ended  with  a  statement  forecasting  an  agree- 
ment "dealing  generally  with  the  questions  relating  to  the 
Far  East  and  to  policies  in  reference  to  China  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  territorial  status  of  the  countries  concerned." 
[Most  probably  a  nine-power  treaty.] 

On  December  10,  then,  very  little  of  definite  had  been 
accomplished  toward  the  relief  of  China  from  her  sundry 
disabilities.  Since  that  date  Japan  has  at  last  announced 
her  adhesion  to  a  general  agreement  for  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign post  offices  from  Chinese  territory  (except  leaseholds), 
and  an  agreement,  partially  satisfactory  to  China,  as  to 
wireless  installations  has  been  announced.  But  the  most 
important  matters  (the  tariff,  the  leased  territories,  foreign 
troops  and  police)  are  still  in  committee.  The  most  impor- 
tant matter  of  all  is  that  of  Manchuria.  Japan  shows  no 
disposition  to  yield  one  jot  in  Manchuria;  and,  if  rumor  is 
correct,  the  Powers,  though  sympathetic  toward  China,  have 
no  intention  to  make  the  slightest  move  toward  weakening- 
Japan's  hold  on  Manchuria.  The  Chinese  say  that  agree- 
ment to  renewal  of  the  Manchurian  lease  (the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula,  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  and  the  railway 
zone)  was  forced  from  China  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly discreditable  to  Japan;  and  that  is  quite  true.  But 
the  Powers  are  helpless  in  the  matter.  If  they  should  at- 
tempt to  back  Japan  out  of  Manchuria,  the  jig  would  be  up, 
Japan  would  withdraw  from  the  Conference,  all  that's  been 
done  would  be  undone.  It  may  be  plausibly  urged  that, 
should  strengthening  of  Japan's  position  in  Manchuria  re- 
sult from  the  Conference,  Japan's  gains  from  the  Confer- 
ence would  very  far  offset  her  losses.  She  had  to  get  out  of 
Shantung  anyway;  the  boycott  insured  that.  She  main- 
tained her  Shantung  claim  only  to  swap  it  for  compensation 
in  Manchuria.  The  argument  is  probably  correct.  But  the 
Powers  are  not  fooled  regarding  Manchuria.  If  they 
recognize  the  status  quo  there  (and  such  recognition  would 
be  equivalent  to  recognizing  Japanese  sovereignty  there), 
they  vdll  do  so  reluctantly  upon  a  careful  balance  of  many 
large  considerations  (the  need  of  Japan  for  expansion,  etc., 
etc.)  They  will  do  so,  well  knowing  that  China  will  be  kit- 
tle dealing  with  after  such  recognition.  Weighing  all  the 
considerations,  and  despite  the  extraordinary  affection  we 
have  for  China,  we  believe  it  not  only  expedient  but  on  the 
whole  right  that  Japan  should  be  left  in  possession  of  Man- 
churia. We  are  awaiting  with  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
that  agreement  forecast  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

The  dual  negotiation  between  China  and  Japan  over 
Shantung  promises  to  result  shortly  in  an  agreement  satis- 
factory to  China;  Japan  even  relinquishing  her  persistent 
claim  to  joint  operation  of  the  railroad.     [But  see  above.] 

But  we  must  go  back  to  Continental  Hall  on  that  memora- 
ble 10th.  The  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  reading  to 
the  Conference  by  Senator  Lodge  of  the  four-power  treaty 
agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
France,  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  islands.  That  treaty,  which 
seems  to  us  quite  simple  and  benevolent,  has  set  our  Sena- 
tors by  the  ears,  and  diverted  them  from  important  business 
into  a  fantastic  logomachy.  We  quote  the  more  important 
provisions.  Tlie  treaty  is  itself  important  and  an  earnest 
of  more  important  treaties  to  come. 

I.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  as  between  them- 
selves to  respect  their  rights  in  relation  to  their  insular 
possessions  and  insular  dominions  in  the  region  of  the 
Pacific   Ocean. 


If  there  should  develop  between  any  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  a  controversy  arising  out  of  any  Pacific  question 
and  involving  their  said  rights  which  is  not  satisfactorily 
settled  by  diplomacy  and  is  likely  to  affect  the  harmonious 
accord  now  happily  subsisting  between  them,  they  shall  invite 
the    other    high    contracting    parties    to    a    joint   conference. 


I  nternational 

A   Japanese  lad  fishing  and  tending  the   baby. 

to  which  the  whole  subject  will  be  referred  for  consideration 
and   adjustment. 

II.  If  the  said  rights  are  threatened  by  the  aggressive 
action  of  any  other  power,  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
communicate  with  one  another  fully  and  frankly  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  the  most  efficient  meas- 
ures to  be  taken,  jointly  or  separately,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  particular   situation. 

III.  This  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from 
the  time  it  shall  take  eiTect,  and  after  the  expiration  of  said 
period  it  shall  continue  to  be  in  force  subject  to  the  right 
of  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  terminate  it  upon 
twelve  months'  notice. 

IV.  This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  methods  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  and  shall  take  effect  on  the  deposit  of  rati- 
fications, which  shall  take  place  at  Washington,  and  there- 
upon the  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  which 
was  concluded  in  London  on  July  1.3,  1911,  shall  terminate. 

We  have  space  for  only  a  brief  mention  of  other  im- 
portant matters.  Japan  has  assented  to  the  5-5-3  ratio,  and 
the  Powers  have  agreed  to  the  status  quo  with  respect  to 
fortifications  and  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific  region,  includ- 
ing Hong  Kong  (the  restriction,  however,  not  applying  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  islands 
composing  Japan  proper,  or  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada).  A  decision  is  still  to  be  reached  respecting 
the  naval  allowances  of  France  and  Italy.  Presumably  all 
the  naval  decisions  will  be  given  effect.  An  extra-conference 
agreement  on  Yap  has  been  consummated. 

We  wonder  that  no  word  has  been  said  concerning  Mon- 
golia.  And  always  in  the  background  looms  the  Siberian 
Question,  menacing.  Henry  W.  Bunn 
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'Abd-Ul  Baha  -  Abbas  Effendi 


A  Personal  Reminiscence 
By  Frederic  Dean 


ABD-UL  BAHA,  whose  death  was  chronicled  in  the 
press  the  other  day,  was  more  than  a  personality — 
he  was  an  inspiration;  an  idealist,  whose  self-de- 
votion breathed  new  life  into  dying  creeds.  His  gospel  ap- 
pealed with  equal  force  to  Christians,  Moslems,  and  Jews; 
to  Buddhists  and  Hindus,  Shintoists  and  Parsis.  His  ideal- 
ism was  to  many  a  manifestation  of  the  very  source  of 
life,  light,  and  love.  He  came  at  a  time  when  the  soul's 
craving  for  hope  and  faith  was — seemingly — unappeased 
by  any  one  of  the  many  organized  and  acknowledged  re- 
ligions. 

I  first  met  the  teacher  in  an  up-town  church.  I  had  been 
sent  by  my  paper  to  report  the  sermon.  The  speaker's 
likeness  to  my  own  father  was  so 
startling  that,  immediately  after 
the  service,  I  entered  the  ante- 
room and  told  him  of  the  remark- 
able resemblance.  Very  quietly  he 
answered :  "I  am  your  father  and 
you  are  my  son.  Come  and  dine 
with  me."  Another  engagement 
prevented,  but  I  asked  if  I  might 
take  breakfast  with  him  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  "Come,"  he  said. 
I  went.  And  after  that  first 
meeting  followed  others.  We 
walked  in  his  garden,  and,  as  we 
walked,  we  talked.  I  told  him  of 
his  peculiar  attraction  to  me  on 
account  of  my  own  outlook  on 
life;  that  I  came  from  Southern 
Asia  and  that  I  was  a  Buddhist — 
a  Buddhist-Christian.  "So  am  I," 
replied  the  teacher.  "I  am  also  a 
Confucian-Christian  and  a  Brah- 
min-Christian; a  Jewish  and  a 
Mohammedan-Christian.  I  am  a 
brother  to  all  who  love  truth — 
truth  in  whatsoever  garb  they 
choose  to  clothe  it." 

We  talked  of  many  things— of  'Abd-Ul 

the  beginnings  of  religion — of  animism  and  ancestor  wor- 
ship, of  the  mysticism  of  Indian  philosophy,  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, and  of  the  coming  of  the  Buddha,  of  the  Christ  and 
of  Mohammed.  He  instructed  me  in  the  religion  of  his 
own  home  country — went  back  to  the  time  when  Persia 
attained  her  unequalled  prosperity  under  the  Sassanide 
dynasty,  in  the  second  century  after  the  coming  of  the 
Christ.  Persia's  religion  was — nominally — that  of  Zoro- 
aster, but  it  had  been  so  debased  that  it  could  not  with- 
stand the  fierce  onslaught  of  Mohammedanism.  In  Persia 
there  was  an  order,  or  sect,  of  holy  men  and  doctrinal 
teachers,  called  Sufis.  All  the  great  poets  of  Iran  were 
Sufis.  Omar  Khayyam  belonged  to  the  brotherhood.  It 
was  in  815  that  a  famous  Sufi,  named  Abu  Sayyid  ibn 
Abi-el-Chair,  gathered  about  him  a  little  band  of  follow- 
ers to  purge  the  country  of  the  crudities  and  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Islamic  dogmas.  He  and  his  disciples  believed 
in  the  declaration  of  modern  science  that  life  is  a  con- 
dition of  growing  or  "becoming."  He,  in  turn,  was  fol- 
lowed— in  1499 — by  another  reformer,  called  Ismael,  who 
succeeded  in  ejecting  the  Turkomans  who  had  conquered 
Iran.  Ismael  founded  a  national  creed.  It  is  most  natural 
that  every  so  often  there  shall  appear  a  new  dispenser  of 
truth;  a  leader  of  a  revolution;  a  preacher  of  a  new  cult. 


In  1844  there  emerged  from  Shiraz  a  merchant,  named 
Mirza  'Ali  Mohammed  and  known  as  the  "Bab,"  or  "Gate" 
(of  heaven).  This  Bab  was  a  novelty  for  a  Sufi,  for  he 
proclaimed  the  great  immortal  truths  to  all  men  without 
distinction,  truths  that  hithei-to  had  been  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  an  esoteric  sect.  Naturally  he  was  fought  by  the 
clergy,  who  had  him  cast  into  prison  at  Tabriz  and — in 
July,  1850 — publicly  shot. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  Bab  was  Mirza  Hussein  'All 
Baha  'Ullah,  the  father  of  'Abd-Ul  Baha.  An  intellectual 
giant,  he  chose  to  devote  his  entire  strength  to  propagat- 
ing the  teachings  of  the  martyred  leader.  Of  course  he 
was  imprisoned,  of  course  his  property  was  confiscated  by 

the  state,  and  he  was  finally  ban- 
ished to  Bagdad.  Turkey  has 
ever  been  more  tolerant  of  re- 
ligious heresies  than  Persia.  The 
Sultan  was  content  to  summon 
Baha  'Ullah  to  his  capital.  From 
Constantinople  the  prophet  went 
to  Adrianople,  where  his  dis- 
ciples grew  in  such  numbers  that 
he  was  again  banished,  this  time 
— in  1857 — to  Acre,  a  seaport  on 
the  Syrian  coast,  where  the  tenets 
of  his  belief  were  put  into  written 
form  and  given  to  his  followers. 
Upon  the  foundations  of  Sufism 
Baha  'Ullah  built  a  structure  of 
universal  "working  out" — a  work- 
ing out  that  has  much  of  Budd- 
hism in  it. 

It  was  in  the  year  that  he  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  Bab  that  his  son, 
'Abd-Ul  Baha  was  born — June  23, 
1844.  He  died  in  1892.  Upon  his 
death-bed  he  appointed  "this,  my 
eldest  son,"  to  represent  him.  No 
sooner  had  the  spies  of  the  ex- 
'^^  Sultan   carried   the   news   to   the 

Vildex  palace  than  "He  who  was  to  be  the  Light"  was  cast 
into  prison  and  there  he  remained  until  1908 — fiom  his 
forty-eighth  to  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Once  freed,  from  his 
first  temporary  resting  place,  Haifa — "nestling  under  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Carmel" — came  the  latest  word  of  cheer 
to  the  world.  From  that  moment  to  his  last  breath,  last 
November,  the  dominant  thought  in  his  mind  and  the  gov- 
erning rule  of  his  life  was  the  universal  propagation  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

No  leader  of  men  could  be  more  simple  in  his  tastes  or 
more  naive  in  his  expression  of  them.  On  the  last  day 
that  I  saw  him  he  gave  me  his  rose — he  always  had  a 
freshly  picked  rose  on  his  table — and  kissed  me  on  both 
cheeks  (as  was  his  wont).  As  he  left  me  at  the  door  he 
said,  "You  may  be  waylaid  on  your  way  out.  The  people 
who  are  good  enough  to  come -to  see  me  think  of  me  and 
speak  of  me  as  something  especially  holy  and  set  apart. 
But  do  not  mind  them.  Think  of  me  as  your  loving  father 
and  not  as'  some  divine  thing  to  be  adored."  In  the  re- 
ception room  I  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  patient 
watchers,  who  scrambled  for  the  rose  as  for  some  sacred 
relic. 

Those  who  met  him  carried  away  a  nameless  something 
that  made  life's  pleasures  brighter. 
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History  Teaches  .   .   . 

By  Hendrik  van  Loon 


The  slogan  did  not  prove  a  success.    Rome  with  all  her  preparations  was  a  ruin  for  almost  fifteen  cen- 
turies.    But  the  unfortunate  catch-word  survived  and  endlessly  the  rulers  of  men  repeated  the  words 

"if  you  wish  for  peace  prepare  for  war." 


^arrT2TLl'IuLJ^'Il°'''^  ""^  ^T^u^  ^T  ^^T  '^"'^«"   '"'«  Premature  death.      Suppose  that  we,  who 

carry  the  intolerable  ^"jdensofthi    advice,  change  just  one  little  word  and  make  it  SI  VIS  PACEM 

rAKA   fALtlM    {If  you  wish  for  peace  prepare  for  peace) 


^^^jo-^'i^^^st^  t^  ^g,»c>      xy-.      - 
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"Die  todte  Stadt,"  at  the  Metropolitan — Marie  Jeritza 

By  Charles  Henry  Meltzer 


THE  management  of  the  Metropolitan  has  presented 
its  first  novelty  of  the  season,  a  new  opera  by  the 
youthful  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold,  of  Vienna, 
named  "Die  todte  Stadt."  The  libretto,  by  Paul  Schott, 
has  been  made  out  of  a  dramatization  by  G.  Rodenbach  of 
his  own  novel,  "Bruges  la  Morte."  It  was  sung  at  the 
Metropolitan,  and  before  that  in  Vienna,  in  the  original 
German,  and,  by  an  audience  largely  German  or  of  German 
stock,  was  welcomed  with  no  little  favor. 

The  libretto  of  "Die  todte  Stadt"  to  me  seems  to  belong 
to  that  kind  of  art  work  which  might  be  classified  as  "good 
matter  out  of  place."  There  are  themes  which  may  be 
bearable  in  book  form,  but  which  on  the  boards  seem  crude 
and  even  vulgar.  In  "Bruges  la  Morte"  we  had  a  curious 
novel,  attractive  although  morbid  and  unpleasant.  Its 
author  could  go  deep  into  psychology,  and  by  the  charm 
of  style  could  lend  his  story  interest.  But  in  the  shortened 
form  of  drama  and  in  opera  one  has  to  minimize  such 
things  as  pure  psychology.  And,  shorn  of  this,  and  style 
and  other  finer  attributes,  "Die  todte  Stadt"  takes  on  the 
lurid  air  of  a  mere  motion-picture  story — the  tale  of  a 
strange  "vamp"  and  her  male  victim. 

The  opera  is  divided  into  three  long  acts,  the  first  of 
which  deals  with  realities.  Before  it  ends,  it  has  given 
place  to  dreams.  And  then  it  changes,  in  a  sort  of  epilogue, 
to  more  realities.  The  hero,  if  he  can  be  called  a  hero,  is 
Paul,  a  widower,  whose  charming  wife  has  died  some  weeks 
or  months  before  the  story  opens.  He  is  devoted,  wedded 
to  her  well-loved  memory;  and  has  converted  one  of  his 
rooms  into  a  kind  of  chapel,  in  which  he  has  hung  her  por- 
trait and  preserved  some  of  her  lovely  tresses.  There,  as 
he  mourns,  he  is  visited  by  a  dancer,  named  Marietta,  who 
has  a  startling  likeness  to  the  dear,  dead  woman.  In  his 
abnormal  state,  he  soon  persuades  himself  that  his  adored 
Marie  has  come  to  life  again.  Marietta  smiles  on  him  and 
tries  to  win  his  love.  She  is  amazed  by  her  resemblance  to 
the  portrait,  and,  to  please  Paul,  puts  on  a  shawl  of  his 
Marie  and  sings  a  song  the  wife  had  once  sung  to  him. 
When  she  departs,  she  leaves  some  flowers  behind,  which 
at  the  end  of  the  last  act  she  comes  to  fetch. 

Between  these  episodes  the  hero  dreams.  The  picture 
of  his  wife  grows  real  and  living.  The  dead  Marie  fore- 
warns him  of  the  peril  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  his  de- 
lusion. She  tells  him  of  the  shame  that  must  result  if  he 
should  love  Marietta. 

What  follows  is  the  working  out  in  visions  of  all  that 
Marie,  or  her  picture,  has  foretold  might  be.  Paul  courts 
Marietta,  who  is  vain  and  heartless.  He  sees  how  vile  she 
is,  but,  being  helpless,  consents  to  bring  her  back  to  his 
dead  Marie's  home.  Marietta  plays  with  him,  and  to 
insult  his  wife  takes  from  a  crystal  box  the  long,  fair  locks 
he  treasures.  With  these  she  improvises  a  mad,  evil  dance. 
That  is  too  much.  And  with  the  golden  tresses  Paul 
strangles  her.     Then  he  awakes — -quite  cured. 

The  background  of  this  sad  though  lurid  tale  is  the  dead 
city,  Bruges,  a  place  of  haunting  hymns,  of  nuns  and  con- 
vents. The  contrasts  in  the  plot  are  far  too  violent.  The 
closing  episodes  seem  more  than  merely  shocking.  They 
have  a  flavor  of  satanic,  hateful  sin,  which  suits  the  pic- 
ture house,  but  not  the  opera  boards.  At  one  point  they 
arouse  disgust  and  horror.  The  audience,  none  the  less, 
did  not  protest.  The  arch-vamps  of  the  motion-picture 
screen  would — and  some  day  will — love  to  play  Marietta. 
To  decent  persons  in  the  opera  house  she  surely  should  be 
a  revolting  heroine.     The  story  violates  the  human  sancti- 


ties. For  though  what  shocks  one  may  be  called  a  dream, 
the  figures  on  the  stage  are  warm  and  real.  They  throb 
with  love.    They  are  not  merely  shades. 

Some  might,  however,  pardon  the  libretto  if  the  com- 
poser had  produced  a  faultless  score.  Well,  he  has  not  done 
this  by  any  means.  His  work  is  clever,  vivid,  hot,  and 
eloquent.  It  often  has  expressive  force  and  color.  It  also 
gives  one  some  melodic  passages  which,  though  too  cloying, 
please  the  casual  ear.  It  goes  from  heavy  styles,  recalling 
Strauss  and  Wagner,  to  lighter  modes  which  hint  at  op- 
eretta. The  orchestration  is  not  very  new.  It  is  inspired, 
like  certain  scenes  and  themes,  now  by  the  well-worn 
"Tosca"  of  Puccini,  now  by  the  artful  pages  of  "Der  Rosen- 
kavalier."  Charpentier,  too,  has  influenced  young  Korn- 
gold. Once,  for  some  minutes,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
second  act,  the  music  gives  a  promise  of  originality. 

Twice,  in  a  song  with  a  guitar  accompaniment  and  in  a 
lovely  little  Pierrot  serenade,  the  composer  lets  his  gentler 
lyricism  have  its  way.  The  result  is,  in  the  serenade,  most 
pleasing,  while  in  the  other  song  it  is  more  trivial.  He 
has  used  bells  in  combination  with  orchestral  choirs  with 
taste  and  skill.  The  work  is  neither  great  nor  bold,  indeed. 
Effective — yes,  in  scores  of  passages,  and  quite  worth 
hearing,  at  least  once  or  twice. 

"Die  todte  Stadt,"  like  other  novelties,  is  handicapped 
by  being  sung  to  us  in  a  strange  tongue.  But  it  is  helped 
— and  this  may  help  it  much — by  the  great  beauty  and  the 
talent  of  its  chief  interpreter.  Marie  Jeritza,  a  Viennese 
soprano,  has  something  in  her  composition  of  Frieda  Hem- 
pel,  added  to  the  vivacity  of  the  long-popular  Fritzi  Scheff, 
but  with  a  vastly  finer  and  less  garish  quality.  She  is 
young  and  fair,  "blonde  comme  les  bles"  of  the  woman  in 
"La  Chanson  de  Fortunio."  She  has  also  passion  and  dra- 
matic power,  and  coquetry,  expressed  a  bit  too  obviously. 
Her  voice  is,  in  the  medium,  pure  and  free,  but  pinched 
and  wiry  in  the  upper  register.  Her  singing  method  is 
distinctly  German.  Her  graces  are  of  the  Viennese  variety. 
She  is  not  suggestive  (in  the  proper  sense)  like  an  accom- 
plished Frenchwoman.  She  underlines  and  does  not  leave 
enough,  at  timeS;  to  the  intelligence  of  those  who  watch 
her  acting.  She  will  be  welcome,  for  she  has  charm  and 
"personality." 

Korngold  has  written  rather  cruel  things  for  singers  in 
his  opening.  Orville  Harrold,  who  appeared  as  Paul,  fought 
valiantly  and  often  with  success  to  conquer  the  difficulties 
of  his  strenuous  task.  He  sang  with  spirit,  and  his  German 
was  quite  clear.  Much  clearer  than  that  hurled  at  us  by 
some  Teutons  in  the  cast.  The  delicate  artistry,  the  taste, 
and  nice  discretion  of  Mario  Laurenti  in  the  character  of 
the  dream  Pierrot,  as  he  murmured  his  serenade,  seemed 
on  the  whole — to  me,  at  all  events — the  finest  achievement 
in  the  performance — apart  from  the  playing  of  the  score 
by  the  orchestra,  under  the  able  and  musicianly  conductor- 
ship  of  Mr.  Bodanzky. 

I  regret  that  want  of  space  has  compelled  the  omission 
of  my  brief  review  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  the  Finn 
composer,  Sibelius,  by  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  I  was 
much  impressed  both  by  the  character  and,  at  moments,  by 
the  strange  northern  beauty  of  that  work.  The  determined 
effort  of  Mr.  Henry  Hadley,  at  a  more  recent  concert  of 
the  Philharmonic,  to  translate  the  emotions  of  his  soul 
stirred  up  by  the  "Ocean"  in  its  calm  and  savage  moods, 
in  tone-poem  form,  demonstrated  his  ability  to  use  his  or- 
chestra to  very  good  effect,  but  did  not  add  much  to  our 
native  music. 
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New  Books  and  Old 


I 


Books  of  the  Week 

WooDROw  Wilson  as  I  Know  Him, 
by  Joseph  P.  Tumulty.  Double- 
day,  Page. 

Herman    Melville,    Mariner    and 
Mystic,  by  Raymond  M.  Weav- 
er.    Doran. 
Biography      of     the     author      of 

"Moby  Dick,"  "Typee,"  and  "Omoo." 

The  Crowd's  Nest,  by  Clarence  Day, 
Jr.     Knopf. 

The  brief  essays  of  a  curious  wit 
and  sage.     With  his  own  eerie  illus- 
trations. 
Splinters,  by  Keith  Preston.  Doran. 

Verses  originally  printed  in  Chi- 
cago newspapers. 

The  George  Sand-Gustave  Flau- 
bert Letters,  translated  by 
Aimee  L.  McKenzie.  Boni  & 
Liveright. 


IT  has  become  a  best-seller,  and  is  de- 
lighting thousands  of  readers.  I 
mean  Mr  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson's  "If 
Winter  Comes"  (Little,  Brown).  Yef 
perhaps  its  best  service  will  be  to  make 
many  readers,  who  are  still  ignorant  of 
it,  read  that  earlier  novel  by  the  same 
writer,  that  novel  with  the  finest  of  all 
titles — "Once  Aboard  the  Lugger — " 
[  suspect  that  that  is  why  I  am  going 
to  be  grateful  for  "If  Winter  Comes." 
The  latter  has  many  of  the  qualities  of 
a  fine  novel.  Once  it  gets  going,  once 
the  war  is  reached,  it  becomes  inter- 
esting, even  thrilling.  After  that 
things  begin  to  happen,  the  harpies  be- 
gin to  swoop  about  the  head  of  the 
hero,  Mark  Sabre. 

They  gather  and  swoop  in  such 
clouds,  and  he  proves  so  defenseless — 
although  innocent  of  wrong-doing — 
that  the  book  at  this  point  reminds  me 
of  the  heroine  and  the  snowstorm  in 
Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "Stage  Land." 
Mr.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  way  in  which 
a  stage  snowstorm  likes  to  go  for  a 
stage  heroine;  how  maliciously  it  per- 
secutes her.  He  writes:  "I  have  known 
a  more  than  usually  malignant  snow- 
storm to  follow  a  heroine  three  times 
around  the  stage,  and  finally  to  go  off 
R.  with  her."  So  do  misfortunes  dog 
the  footsteps  of  the  hero  in  "If  Winter 
Comes."  He  puts  his  head  into  a 
noose,  into  two  or  three  nooses,  in 
the  chuckle-headed  manner  of  heroes 
created  by  less  able  writers  than  Mr. 
Hutchinson.  The  long  arm  of  coinci- 
dence begins  to  swing  its  club,  not  in 
his  favor,  but  invariably  against  him. 
And  finally  he  loses  all  ability  to  say 
a  word  in  his  own  defense — although 
only  recently  he  has  been  voluble 
enough.  And  like  Mr.  Jerome's  stage- 
heroine,  he  sits  on  one  side  of  the 
street  in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  when 
the  other  side  is  as  dry  as  a  bone.  It 
never  occurs  to  him  to  cross  the  street. 

The  book  which  I  took  up  after  "If 
Winter    Comes"    was    the    late    H.    B. 


Irving's  "Last  Studies  in  Criminology" 
(London:  Collins),  which  is,  I  hope,  to 
be  published  here.  In  these  four  es- 
says, about  as  many  miscarriages  of 
justice,  perhaps  some  justification 
might  be  found  for  the  fearful  run  of 
bad  luck  which  afflicted  Mark  Sabre  in 
the  fictitious  story  of  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Here  is  an  account  of  the  actual  case 
of  the  harmless  Norwegian  named 
Adolf  Beck,  who  through  the  mis- 
chance of  coming  down  to  his  door  in 
London  one  evening  to  post  a  letter 
found  himself  accused  of  a  series  of 
mean  crimes  of  which  he  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge.  There  followed  a 
number  of  legal  blunders  with  the  re- 
sult that  Beck  served  a  term  of  years 
in  prison  (protesting  vigorously,  how- 
ever) and  after  his  release  had  actually 
been  arrested  and  convicted  again,  and 
only  escaped  a  second  term  of  impris- 
onment by  a  fortunate  chance  at  the 
last  moment. 

Mr.  Irving  also  relates  the  story  of 
Lesurques  (the  stage  counterpart  of 
whom  his  father  and  he  often  enacted 
in  "The  Lyons  Mail"),  whose  almost 
certainly  undeserved  misfortunes,  end- 
ing at  the  guillotine,  began  when  he 
casually  and  innocently  accompanied  a 
friend  into  a  magistrate's  office  where 
an  inquiry  was  proceeding  about  the 
robbery  of  the  Lyons  mail-coach. 

Why  does  the  light  verse  written  by 
Englishmen  last  a  while,  and  that 
penned  by  Americans  vanish  like  dew 
before  the  rising  sun?  My  guess  is 
that  the  Americans  try  to  be  too  fright- 
fully up-to-date.  You  have  to  read 
most  of  the  magazines,  all  of  the  news- 
paper columnists,  and  look  at  all  the 
comic-strips  to  appreciate,  for  instance, 
Keith  Preston's  "Splinters"  (Doran). 
But  his  comments  upon  books  and 
writers  are  neat,  very  neat.     Witness: 

Effervescence  and  Evanescence 

We"ve    found    this    Scott    Fitzgerald   chap 

A  chipper,  charming  child ; 
He's  taught  us  how  the  flappers  flap. 
And   why   the   whipper-snappers  snap. 

What  makes  the  women  wild. 
But  now  he  should  make  haste  to  trap 

The  ducats  in  his  dipper ; 
The  birds  that  put  him  on  the  map 
\Vi\\  shortly  all  begin  to  rap 

And   flop  to  something  flipper. 

Reflections 

(Upon   reading  recent   criticisms   of  Mark 

Twain) 
They  say  the  Ouija  and  the  Freudian  flit 
About    the    Courts    where    Wisdom    dwelt 

and  Wit; 
Mark    Twain,    our    Laughter    Lord ! — the 

Solemn   Ass 
Brays  o'er   his   Head    nor   fears   the   Lash 

and  Bit. 

Nowhere     so     thickly     twine     and     densely 

spread 
The  Twaddle  Vines  as  where  some  Geniu.s 

bled  ; 
Each     Poppycock    that    Letters    bring    to 

Light 
Wraps   groping   Roots   around   some   Hero 

dead. 

Once,  when  the  Hindenburg  line  was 
cracking,  and  I  was  sitting  all  day  long 
gazing  at  great  bunches  of  documents 


in  which  people  had  started  inquiries, 
about,  say,  the  address  of  Private  Jack 
Nevinsky,  Army  Serial  Number  355,607 
— an  inquiry  beginning  in  Texas, 
mounting  up  and  up  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  thence  to  General  Pershing 
across  the  seas,  and  then  (the  General 
giving  it  up,  apparently)  after  its 
forty-sixth  indorsement,  to  my  exalted 
presence — once,  I  say,  when  these 
things  were  going  on,  a  fat  wad  of 
papers  lay  before  me  with  one  of  the 
first  of  them  in  a  handwriting  strangely 
familiar.  It  seemed  to  lack  the  curious 
pictures  which  had  always,  before,  ac- 
companied that  style  of  penmanship. 
The  signature  was  "Clarence  Day,  Jr." 
And  I  saw  it  and  smiled  and  wished  I 
could  do  something  about  it.  So  I 
gave  it  its  forty-seventh  endorsement, 
and  added,  "Tell  the  President  to 
see  Tumulty  about  this  and  get  some 
action"  (or  words  to  that  effect) . 
TTien  I  affixed  the  signature  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  and  for 
greater  effect  added  something  like 
"Second  Acting  Assistant  Deputy  Ad- 
jutant"— not  by  way  of  ostentation,  I 
beg  to  say — and  sent  it  along.  I  hope 
Mr.  Day  got  what  he  wanted;  it  was, 
I  think,  to  help  his  cook  to  get  her  hus- 
band's army  pay  properly  assigned,  or 
a  matter  of  that  kind.  For  Mr.  Day 
draws  rollicking  pictures  and  writes 
queer  books.  He  sees  the  world  with- 
out traditions;  he  looks  at  mankind  and 
the  animals  as  if  he  were  an  unusually 
perspicacious  baby.  Take,  for  example, 
his  remarks  on  cows,  in  "The  Crow's 
Nest"  (Knopf).  He  begins:  "I  was 
thinking  the  other  evening  of  cows. 
You  say,  why?  I  can't  tell  you.  But 
it  came  to  me,  all  of  a  sudden,  that 
cows  lead  hard  lives."  But  you  had 
best  read  it  for  yourself.  I  have  used 
all  my  space  just  to  say  how  much  it 
pleased  me  then  to  see  Mr.  Day's  hand- 
writing in  such  a  sober  place. 

D.  H.  Lawrence,  novelist  and  psycho- 
analyst, compares  Walt  Whitman  with 
Dostoevsky. 

"Dostoevsky  has  burrowed  under- 
ground into  the  decomposing  psyche. 
But  Whitman  has  gone  forward  in  life- 
knowledge.  It  is  he  who  surmounts  the 
grand  climacteric  of  our  civilization. 
He  really  arrives  at  that  stage  of  in- 
finity which  seers  sought.  By  subject- 
ing the  deepest  centers  of  the  lower 
self,  he  attains  the  maximum  con- 
sciousness in  the  higher  self:  a  de- 
gree of  extensive  consciousness  greater 
than  any  man  in  the  modern  world." 

I  wondered  for  some  time  what  this 
recalled.  At  last  I  remembered:  it  is 
George  Ade's  fable  of  "The  Preacher 
Who  Flew  His  Kite."  In  the  course  of 
his  sermon  the  preacher  remarked 
that  it  was  Quarolius  who  disputed  the 
contention  of  the  great  Persian  theo- 
logian Ramtazuk,  that  the  soul  in  its 
reaching  out  after  the  unknowable  was 
guided  by  the  spiritual  genesis  of 
motive  rather  than  by  mere  impulse 
of  mentality.  And  nobody  dared  ask 
the  preacher  if  he  understood  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

Balfour  the  Seeker  After 
Truth 

A  Defence  of  PurLOSOPHic  Doubt.  Being 
an  Essay  on  the  Foundations  of  Be- 
lief. By  Arthur  James  Balfour.  New 
York :  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

THIS  is  a  reprint  of  that  first  contri- 
bution which  its  author  made  to 
philosophic  literature  forty-two  years 
ago.  The  "Defence  of  Philosophic 
Doubt"  has  long  been  unobtainable,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  took  the  trouble  to 
advertise  for  it,  and  persuaded  some 
one  who  chanced  to  have  a  copy  to  sell 
it  at  a  high  price.  Mr.  Balfour  desires 
to  quote  from  that  early  book  in  the  sec- 
ond set  of  Gifford  Lectures  which  he 
has  still  to  deliver,  and  tells  us  in  the 
preface  that  he  has  authorized  this  re- 
issue because  "it  seems  rather  absurd 
to  refer  readers  to  a  work  which  they 
will  probably  be  unable  to  procure  and 
certainly  unwilling  to  pay  for." 

The  book  has  thus  a  threefold  inter- 
est, historical,  critical,  literary.  It  car- 
ries us  back  to  that  hurricane  of  debate 
that  raged  during  the  seventies  of  last 
century,  when  men  like  Huxley  and 
Lord  Morley,  on  the  one  side,  were 
pamphleteering  against  men  like  Glad- 
stone on  the  other,  and  when  Mr.  Bal- 
four plunged  into  the  fray  with  a 
treatise  that  had  both  the  challenge  and 
the  charm  of  paradox.  In  the  so-called 
■'conflict  between  Religion  and  Science" 
he  undertook  to  show  that  Science  has 
no  claim  to  be  set  up  as  the  standard  of 
belief,  that  conformity  with  scientific 
teaching  is  by  no  means  to  be  accepted 
as  an  essential  condition  of  all  truth, 
nor  is  non-conformity  with  such  teach- 
ing an  unanswerable  proof  of  error,  but 
that  the  religious  and  the  scientific 
ways  of  regarding  the  world  have  their 
ultimate  and  sufficient  vindication  in  a 
practical  need.  Thus  the  book  was  an 
early  manifesto  against  what  is  now 
generally  spoken  of  as  "Intellectual- 
ism,"  and  as  such  it  annoyed  two  very 
different  schools  of  thought.  Those 
who,  calling  themselves  by  the  new  name 
"agnostics,"  were  proving  that  the 
Christian  creed  could  no  longer  be  held 
by  enlightened  men,  and  those  who  as 
champions  of  the  old  faith  were  show- 
ing— after  Bacon — that  a  theistic  view 
of  the  world  is  implicit  in  all  the  deeper 
reasonings  of  the  human  mind,  were 
alike  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a 
dialectician  who  separated  himself  from 
each  in  turn.  Out  of  that  state  of 
Doubt  known  as  "philosophic"  and 
shown  to  be  justifiable  Mr.  Balfour  un- 
dertook to  construct  a  Foundation  for 
the  most  important  traditional  beliefs 
of  the  Christian  world.  With  consid- 
erable daring  he  likened  the  scientists 
of  his  own  time,  with  their  over-ween- 
ing confidence  in  the  adequacy  of  scien- 
tific method  for  solving  all  human 
problems,  to  the  medieval  Schoolmen 
with  their  theological  formula  under 
which  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind 
was  so  long  kept  in  bondage.    Arguing 


against  both  alike,  on  the  ground  that 
each  affected  a  completeness  and  a  cer- 
tainty of  results  which  far  outran  any 
evidence  they  had  to  offer,  Mr.  Balfour 
pled  for  a  vigorous  scepticism  towards 
all  such  affectation  of  intellectual  final- 
ity, and  defended  the  right  of  the 
"plain  man,"  in  a  case  where  theoretic 
proof  was  at  least  as  weak  in  one  in- 
terest as  in  another,  to  hold  fast  by 
those  postulates  about  the  ultimate  na- 
ture of  things  which  had  been  found 
essential  for  preserving  the  higher 
values  of  life. 

The  argument  was  presented  with 
that  rare  gift  of  lucidity  which  has 
made  the  author's  writings  and  speeches 
so  attractive  to  the  general  reader, 
though  it  has  sometimes  drawn  down 
upon  him  from  critics  both  in  pai'lia- 
ment  and  in  the  press  the  reproach  of 
"thin  dialectic."  Subtlety  of  statement, 
power  to  convict  his  opponents  of  in- 
consistency and  to  impale  them  upon 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  rare  skill  in 
the  invention  of  piercing  phrases  to 
which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again  before  he  has  exhausted  their 
meaning,  are  the  marks  of  style  by 
which  this  literary  artist  has  long  been 
known.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find 
anjd;hing  more  ingenious  of  its  kind 
than  those  pages  in  which  Mr.  Balfour 
has  satirized  the  attack  upon  religious 
creeds  by  a  parody  in  which  a  like  at- 
tack is  pressed  home  against  science. 
And  even  those  who  can  least  share  his 
convictions  must  agree  that  here  and 
there  in  expounding  them  he  has — in 
the  words  of  an  eminent  Scottish  philos- 
opher— added  "a  passage  of  rare  and 
moving  eloquence  to  English  litera- 
ture." One  can,  however,  appreciate 
the  point  intended  by  another  old  critic 
who  called  the  "Defence  of  Philosophic 
Doubt"  "that  book  in  which  Mr.  Balfour 
has  so  conclusively  shown  that  science 
is  as  baseless  as  theology." 

We  are  told  in  the  preface  to  this 
reprint  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  revise  the  original  text,  "or  in  any 
way  to  bring  it  up  to  date."  This  may 
well  dispense  the  present  reviewer 
from  the  task  of  either  explaining  or 
criticising  the  argument  in  detail.  For 
Mr.  Balfour's  line  of  reasoning  has 
long  been  familiar,  and  in  his  two 
other  books,  "Foundations  of  Belief" 
and  "Theism  and  Humanism,"  he  has 
recently  presented  it  in  a  form  more 
fully  abreast  of  the  present  time. 
Some  parts  of  the  original  work  are 
of  permanent  value,  but  there  is  much 
that  is  now  of  historical  more  than  of 
critical  or  constructive  interest.  The 
treatment  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Leslie  Stephen,  belongs  to  a  stage  of 
philosophy  which  we  have  for  some 
considerable  time  left  behind,  and  of 
which  the  importance  is  now  in  the 
main  that  of  an  introduction  to  the 
subject  for  young  students  or  a  record 
of  its  past  for  the  more  mature.  Mr. 
Balfour's  controversial  fencing  is,  in- 
deed, extraordinarily  adroit,  and  it 
would  reflect  much  credit  upon  his 
work  if  one  were  to  single  out  points 
in  which  his  argument  of  nearly  half 


a  century  ago — very  new  as  it  then 
was — anticipated  what  are  now  the 
commonplaces  of  criticism.  It  would 
have  to  be  emphasized  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  often  more  clever  than 
learned,  that  his  incomparable  felicity 
of  expression  at  times  surpasses  the 
strength  of  his  thinking,  that  there 
are  places,  for  example,  in  his  argu- 
ment against  Kant  and  Edward  Caird, 
where  his  wit  and  repartee  are  made 
to  compensate  for  missing  the  point. 
Why,  too,  one  may  well  ask,  has  he 
rot  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to  those 
new  schools  —  pragmatist,  personal 
idealist,  Bergsonian,  New-Realist — in 
which  his  own  early  case  against  Mill 
and  Spencer  has  been  so  vigorously 
driven  home  in  language  more  suited 
to  the  present  day? 

Yet  one  must  be  thankful  to  see  this 
book  once  more  in  circulation.  The 
present  critic  is  in  general  in  cordial 
sympathy  with  it,  but  even  those  who 
are  its  fiercest  antagonists  should  wel- 
come, opposition  by  a  foeman  worthy 
of  their  steel.  There  is  a  great 
charm,  too,  about  the  philosophic 
statesman,  who  suspends  from  time  to 
time  the  framing  of  platforms  and  the 
conciliating  of  rival  interests  and  the 
devising  of  astute  electoral  combina- 
tions that  he  may  think  out  in  quiet- 
ness those  great  ultimate  issues  for 
mankind  to  which  mere  "policy"  is  ir- 
relevant. Mr.  Balfour — "practical 
man"  though  he  has  been  in  a  high 
degree — has  never  had  the  practical 
man's  contempt  for  abstract  thought. 
Thi-oughout  a  long  public  life  he  has 
not  seldom  withdrawn  from  affairs,  to 
indulge  his  passion  for  probing  into 
theory.  He  has  never  failed  to  real- 
ize that  the  most  concrete  problems  of 
government  and  social  order  involve  in 
the  end  an  analysis  that  goes  deep, 
and  today  in  his  old  age  at  the  confer- 
ence table  in  Washington  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  pointing  this  moral  to 
his  colleagues.  Like  another  old 
prophet,  he  will  warn  them  not  to 
"heal  lightly  the  hurt  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people."  For  few  have  realized 
better  than  the  author  of  this  book 
now  reprinted  the  truth  of  that  maxim 
of  Coleridge  that  celestial  observations 
are  needed  for  the  scientific  construct- 
ing of  even  terrestrial  charts. 

Herbert  L.  Stewart 

Incitements  and  Provoca- 
tives 

Decadence.  By  R^my  de  Gourmont.  The 
European  Library.  Translated  by 
William  Aspenwall  Bradley.  New 
York  :   Harcourt.   Brace  &  Company. 

Some  Modern  French  Writers.  By  G. 
Turquet-Milnes.  New  York :  Robert 
McBride. 

''"TvECADENCE"  is  a  provocative 
-L/  book.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
dryer,  steadier,  or  cooler  than  Remy  de 
Gourmont's  manner.  His  bearing  is 
that  of  an  inspector  of  steamboats  or 
elevators,  skeptical,  impassive,  expedi- 
tious, sometimes  brusque,  more  often 
indifferent.  He  is  without  surprise  or 
malice  or  anger,  though  he  reveals   a 
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certain  obduracy,  which  in  the  com- 
petent but  inelastic  translation  borders 
upon  harshness.  He  has  a  true  gift  in 
verse,  but  his  prose  would  suggest  that 
he  is  a  destroyer  without  the  faculty  of 
creation,  and,  what  is  much  rarer, 
without  joy  in  destruction;  he  doesn't 
warm  his  hands  at  the  bonfire.  He 
seeks  truth  less  from  any  pleasure  or 
hope  in  truth  than  from  a  profound 
and  unbending  impatience  of  fog  and 
stagnation  and  imposture.  He  is  a 
trifle  arrogant,  but  not  inflexible;  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  qualify  if  the  quali- 
fications themselves  can  be  trenchant 
and  decisive.  Indeed  his  hostility  to 
the  intellectual  vices  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  parties  gives  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont  a  measure  of  disengagement,  a 
species  of  impartiality.  His  defect  as 
a  truth-speaker  lies  in  his  seeming  in- 
capacity to  drudge  or  verify.  His  of- 
fice is  incursion,  not  conquest;  he  pre- 
fers the  foray  to  the  siege;  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  there  are  sonie  truths 
on  every  subject  which  capitulate  only 
to  besiegers. 

Of  course  his  mind  has  its  own  bents, 
the  most  significant  of  which  is  self-in- 
trenchment  in  the  fact.  De  Gourmont 
values  facts  first  of  all;  then  images 
as  neighbors  to  the  facts;  then  ideas  in 
the  exact  proportion  of  their  neighbor- 
hood to  images.  Abstractions,  which 
mark  the  extreme  of  recession  from 
the  fact,  are  detestable;  he  has  no  pa- 
tience with  absolute  beauty,  truth,  jus- 
tice, love  (page  83).  He  is  contemp- 
tuous of  genres  (page  164).  Society 
even  is  too  abstract  for  his  purpose; 
the  only  fact  is  the  individual.  Reason 
itself,  his  own  cherished  tool,  is  an  arti- 
fice imposed  on  unwilling  things  by 
presumptuous  men  for  their  own  profit 
(page  ix).  The  universe  itself  is  a 
figment;  all  universes  are  notions,  and 
there  are  as  many  universes  as  there 
are  individuals  (essay  ninth).  But 
these  notions  themselves  are  fortuities, 
each  the  correlate  to  a  posture  of  mat- 
ter. Matter  is  basic;  we  are  material- 
ists with  partialities  for  evolution. 
De  Gourmont  exalts  sex,  not  because  it 
is  animal  or  voluptuous,  but  because  it 
is  indisputable,  the  single  absolute  in  a 
world  of  relatives  (La  Culture  des 
Idees,  page  228).  So  a  man  might 
value  the  ground,  not  for  its  dirt,  but 
for  its  fixity.  The  heart  of  life  is 
nature,  and  the  heart  of  nature  is  sex. 
Beauty  is  a  "sexual  illusion"  (page 
29).  Education  should  mean  contact 
with  things,  or,  at  worst,  with  lifelike 
images;  the  teaching  of  abstractions  to 
multitudes  is  folly.  In  style  there  are 
no  principles,  no  common  laws;  the  law 
for  each  and  all  is  self-expression. 

A  synopsis  of  this  kind  does  no  jus- 
tice to  Remy  de  Gourmont's  mind, 
which  is  revealed  at  its  best  in  darts 
and  punctures.  He  has  a  word  on 
every  topic,  and  that  word  is  never 
trite  or  tame.  It  may  sometimes  be 
ridiculous.  He  says,  for  example: 
"Most  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  are 
only  a  succession  of  metaphors  em- 
broidered on  the  canvas  of  the  first 
story  that  came  to  his  hand.  Shake- 
speare  invented  nothing  but  his  lines 
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An  Artery  of  Trade 
and  Civilization 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  has  not  been  content  to  develop 
merely  the  material  resources  of  the  rich  territory  it  serves;  it  has  bent 
its  energies  to  the  spread  of  modern  civilization  in  this  ancient  land  of 
the  Manchus. 

Recognizing  that  education  is  the  foundation  of  progress,  the  com- 
pany has  established  9  I   schools,  many  of  them  exclusively  for  Chinese. 

To  promote  public  health,  modern  methods  of  sanitation,  medicine 
and  surgery  have  been  introduced.     Eighteen  hospitals  have  been  built. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  railroad  in 
1906,  more  than  $8,000,000  has  been  ex- 
pended by  the  company  in  public  health 
work.  For  the  relief  of  famine  victims  in 
neighboring  provinces,  the  company  has 
provided  free  transportation  to  thousands 
of  refugees,  and  it  has  carried  great  quan- 
tities of  food  at  low  rates. 

Under  the  fostering  policies  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  the  country  has  in- 
creased 12,000,000  in  population  since 
1 906.  Laboratories  and  experiment  sta- 
tions have  diffused  knowledge  of  scientific 
methods  of  agricultural  production,  and 
the  yield  of  agricultural  products  has  risen 
from  1  I  7,000,000  to  502,000,000  bushels. 

The  import  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  American  machinery  has  opened 
hitherto  undreamed-of  possibilities  of 
wealth  production. 

These  are  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway — a  rail- 
road adhering  to  a  policy  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all,  irrespective  of  nationality. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway,  running  through 
Chosen  (Korea)  and  Manchuria,  is  the  only  rail- 
way in  the  Orient  wth  all-American  equipment. 
It  conducts  a  chain  of  hotels-de-luxe,  travel 
bureaus,  and  city  and  country  clubs. 

For  all  information  and  free  travel  literature, 
write  Mr.  Yozo  Tamura,  South  Manchuria  Railw^ay 
Company,  111  Broadway,  New  York. 


South   Manchuria   Railway   school  at 
Mukden  for  Japanese  girls 


Chinese  boys  studying  the  three  R's 
at  Kung-chu-ling 


Hospital  at   Tiehling,   one  of  the   18 
maintained  by  the  South  Man- 
churia   Railway 
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and  his  phrases"  (page  162).  "But 
the  characters?"  murmurs  the  aston- 
ished reader.  Ah,  M.  de  Gourmont  has 
thought  of  that.  "His  images  being 
new,  their  novelty  necessarily  com- 
municated life  to  the  charact«-rs."  The 
reader  is  silenced;  consternation  can- 
not speak.  But  for  a  fairer  test  of  the 
critic's  quality,  take  a  passage  like  the 
following:  "It  is  a  matter  (il  s'agit) 
of  making  life  at  once  an  act  of  faith 
and  an  act  of  prudence.  It  is  a  matter 
first  and  foremost  of  preserving  enough 
simplicity  to  breathe  joyfully  the  social 
air,  and  enough  suppleness  to  obey, 
without  cowardice,  the  elementary  laws 
of  life"  (page  107).  A  passage  like 
that  not  only  lifts  the  curtains;  it 
opens  the  window;  it  lets  us  breathe 
as  well  as  see.  Take  as  other  examples 
of  this  liberating  faculty  the  curious 
assertion  that  "there  are  too  few  ob- 
scure writers  in  French"  (page  154), 
or  the  dictum  that  truth  is  a  "sensa- 
tion uncontradicted  by  our  intelli- 
gence" (page  83).  In  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont, right  or  wrong,  the  air  is  salted 
with  adventure. 

Mr.  Turquet-Milnes,  who  knows 
something  of  Bergsonism  and  more  of 
contemporary  French  letters,  seeks  to 
estimate  the  debt  of  the  literature  to 
the  philosophy.  Writers  so  eminent 
and  so  different  as  Barres,  Bourget, 
Claudel,  Romaine,  and  Moreas  have 
either  cropped  the  Bergsonian  herb- 
age or  found  its  like  in  pastures  of 
their  own;  the  flock  even  includes 
writers  so  far  from  sheepish  as  Ana- 
tole  France  or  so  doubtfully  lamblike 
as  Charles  Peguy.  Mr.  Turquet-Milnes 
is  full  of  knowledge  and  alacrity.  He 
has  bright  sociabilities  and  gay  inti- 
macies in  the  world  of  thought;  one 
fancies  him  leaving  his  cards  for  hu- 
manism and  mysticism  on  some  smiling 
afternoon,  or  dining  with  pragmatism 
at  Maxim's  every  Thursday.  In  details 
at  least  he  has  a  notable  faculty  for 
exposition.  Do  you  want  a  simile  for 
the  theory  that  removes  the  matter 
from  a  material  object,  and  leaves 
nothing  but  an  eddy  of  vibrations?  Mr. 
Turquet-Milnes  likens  it  to  the  gTin 
on  Alice-in-Wonderland's  Cheshire  cat 
which  returned  after  the  cat  had  dis- 
appeared. The  comparison  is  not  only 
glittering;  it  is  luminous.  In  larger  re- 
lations, in  perspectives,  for  instance, 
he  is  not  so  good;  there  are  no  avenues 
in  his  park.  There  are  moments  also 
when  the  innocence  of  so  bright  a  man 
is  disconcerting.  He  wishes  to  prove 
that  J.  S.  Mill's  father  was  a  pragma- 
tist.  The  evidence  is  the  elder  Mill's 
habit  of  giving  his  son  books  which 
showed  men  of  energy  and  resource 
stemming  and  mastering  uhusual  diffi- 
culties. At  this  rate  we  shall  have  no 
trouble  in  demonstrating  the  antiquity 
of  pragmatism;  when  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span,  it  was  already  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  race. 

The  number  of  affiliations  with  Berg- 
sonism which  the  author  is  able  to  pro- 
duce from  contemporary  letters  is  sur- 
prising, is,  indeed,  at  the  first  glance 
imposing  in  its  aggregate.  If  all  anti- 
rationalist   gospels,    nay,   if   all   extra- 
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rationalist    gospels,    patriotism,    tradi- 
tionalism,   Catholicism,   mysticism,   are 
to  be  credited  to  M.  Bergson,  the  rev- 
enues   of    that    philosopher    are    enor- 
mous.     Mr.      Turquet-Milnes     is     too 
shrewd  a  man  to  push  his  claims  so  far 
as   this:   he  admits  fraternity  as  well 
as    paternity    in    these    resemblances. 
Still,  even  where  the  tie  is  brothership, 
to  Bergson  fall  the  rights  of  the  first 
born.     But  may  one  not  suggest  that 
the  originality  of  the  French  philoso- 
pher  does   not   lie    in    the  weight  con- 
ceded   to    instinct    or    intuition    in    the 
practice     of    life     (rationalists     them- 
selves    have     always     admitted     that 
weight,   reproved  it,   and  deplored  it), 
but    rather     perhaps     in     the    weight 
granted  to  this  faculty  in  the  abstract 
explanation  of  life,  in  other  words,  in 
philosophy?     Philosophy,  in  short,  has 
come  over  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
poets  and  novelists,  and  Mr.  Turquet- 
Milnes,    a    beaming    witness    of    their 
reconciliation,    is    almost    disposed    to 
ascribe  the  inherited  faith  of  the  sing- 
ers and  tale-tellers  to  the  tutorship  of 
philosophy.      It    remains    only    to    say 
that  Mr.  Turquet-Milnes  has  written  a 
book    that    is    rather    informing    and 
amusing    than    profound,    but    a    book 
nevertheless     whose     information     and 
amusement   will   appeal   chiefly  to  the 
better  class  of  minds. 

0.  W.  Firkins 

The  Honest  Thrill 

The  Willing  Horse.  By  Ian  Hay.  Bos- 
ton :   Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

The  Tower  of  Oblivion.  By  Oliver 
Onions.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

THE  author  of  "The  .  First  Hundred 
Thousand"  is  a  writer  of  and  for 
his  times.  In  a  prefatory  note  to  "The 
Willing  Horse,"  he  declines  to  be  con- 
demned to  a  mechanical  avoidance  of 
the  war  simply  because  war  fiction  is 
supposed  to  be  out  of  favor.  He  admits 
that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  novels 
about  ante-bellum  times  ("the  Chris- 
tian era  alone  covers  twenty  centu- 
ries"), but  suggests  that  it  has  been 
"cultivated  by  several  writers  al- 
ready." Nor  do  two  possible  post-war 
varieties  of  novel  attract  him:  the 
novel  in  which  the  war  is  ignored,  and 
the  novel  which  deals  with  the  people 
who  took  no  part  in  the  war.  He  there- 
fore "takes  a  chance"  with  the  present 
tale,  which  is  based,  he  says,  "(a)  upon 
the  frank  admission  that  there  has 
been  a  war;  (b)  upon  the  humble  be- 
lief that  the  people  chiefly  worth  writ- 
ing about  in  these  days  are  those  who 
gave  body,  soul — everything — to  win 
that  war."  Hence  the  book  and  its 
title. 

In  all  this  Captain  Beith  is  unmis- 
takably honest  and  right.  He  continues 
to  deal  with  that  life  in  wartime  which 
continues  to  interest  him  chiefly.  But 
it  is  quite  clear  why  that  life,  that 
phase  of  the  world's  experience,  does 
continue  to  absorb  his  fancy.  He  is  a 
romantic;  he  is  of  those  th  usands,  for 
the  most  part  inarticulate,  who  could 
suffer   the   horror   and   the   squalor   of 


Bool^s  About  Ireland 

After  seven  centuries  of  effort,  Ireland  may  take 
her  place  among  the  free  states  of  the  world. 

Ireland's  history  is  most  interesting;  her  struggles 
have  inspired  poets  and  authors.  Here  are  some 
of  the  better  known  books  on  this  vital  question 
of  the  hour: 


The   Irish   Nationality,  81c 

A.  S.  Green 

History  of   Ireland,  $2.09 

Jo^ce 

A  Hidden   Phase  of  American   History,  $4.54 

M.  /.  O'Brien 

The  Story  of  the   Irish   Rose,  $5.34 

5.  MacManus 
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Head  Office:       Tokyo,  Japan 


Kyoto 

M'f  g.  &  Trading  Co. 

Import  and  Export 
of 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
BRUSHES,  Etc. 


Japan  Offices: 
Kyoto,  Osaka 
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31  East  17th  Street 
New  York 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

129th  DIVIDEND 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  Two  Dol- 
lars and  Twenty-Five  Cents  per  share  will  be 
paid  on  Monday,  January  16,  1922,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday,  December  20,   1921. 

H.    BLAIR-SMITH,   Treasurer. 

ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Allegheny  Ave.  and  19th  Street. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  7,  1921. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  $3.00 
per  share  from  the  accumulated  surplus  of  the 
Company  on  both  Common  and  Preferred  stocks 
payable  January  3,  1922,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  on  December  14,  1921. 
Checks  will  be  mailed. 

WALTER  G.  HENDKRSON.  Treasurer. 

THE   NEW  YORK   CENTRAL   RAILROAD   CO. 

New   York,    December  14,   1921. 

A  dividend  of  One  Dollar  and  Twenty-Five 
Cents  ($1.2.5)  per  share,  on  the  Captital  Stock  of 
this  Company  has  been  declared  payable  February 
1,  1922,  at  t)ie  otfice  of  the  General  Treasurer,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
December   30,    1921. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Stock- 
holders of  this  Company,  which  will  be  held  Jan- 
uary 25,  1922,  the  stock  transfer  books  will  be 
closed  at  3  P.  M.,  December  30,  1921,  and  re- 
opened  at   10  A.   M.,   January   26,    1922. 

MILTO.N  S.   BAKGEK,   General  Treasurer. 


EUROPE 

and 

THE    PASSION    PLAY 

Make  your  European  tour  a  success  by  Joining  ■ 
eongenlal  party  under  an  experienced  conductor. 

Send  for  our  booklet  A- 3  before  making  your 
decision. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL,  BUREAU 

Official  Agents  for  Oberammergan  Passion  Play 

506  Fifth  Avenue                            New  York  City 

LITERARY    SERVICE 

for  SPEAKERS.  WRITERS.  LECTURERS 

We  prepare  special  articles  and  material  for  speeches,  de- 
bates, lectures.  Manuscripts  expertly  revised.  Heeald 
Publicity  Sbbtiob,  404  Bristol  Bldg..  New  York. 


war' without  turning  a  mental  or  moral 
hair,  without  losing  a  shred  of  their 
faith  in  the  power  and  the  glory  of 
human  nature,  in  the  divinity  of  per- 
sonal honor  and  the  high  thrill  of 
romantic  love.  He  writes  of  the  ordi- 
nary people,  the  soldiers,  the  aristo- 
crats, the  women  at  home,  whom  the 
tribe  of  horrified  pacifistic  naturalists 
and  disillusioned  reformers  and  Uto- 
pians have  tried  to  make  us  despise, 
but  to  whose  idea,  with  or  without 
shame,  we  have  steadfastly  clung.  Our 
boys  at  least  did  not  return  to  us  em- 
bittered; if  they  did  not  return  exul- 
tant and  translated,  that  \  as  in  the 
nature  of  all  things.  They  gave  some- 
thing, they  received  something;  and  it 
is  our  choice  whether  we  and  they 
shall  dwell  on  what  they  lost  or  on 
what  they  gained.  "Ian  Hay"  is  in 
no  doubt  of  his  choice.  He  is  a  ro- 
mancer, an  idealist,  a  sentimentalist  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  His 
popularity  results  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  spokesman  of  the  mute  thousands 
who  have  needed  to  smile  and  to  be- 
lieve in  company  with  one  who  did  not 
too  far  out-top  them  in  intellect  or 
fear  to  show  the  kind  of  feeling  they 
themselves  unaffectedly  cherished  for 
the  courage,  and  sacrifice,  and  honor, 
and  goodness  that  not  only  survived, 
but  were  in  some  miraculous  fashion 
nurtured  throughout  the  horror  and 
the  squalor  that  were  for  all  to  see. 
"The  Willing  Horse"  is  very  British, 
very  romantic,  a  consistent  piece  of 
optimistic  comedy.  The  bad  man  re- 
forms, the  good  man  gets  his  reward, 
the  curtain  falls  upon  a  comfortable 
tableau.  Like  his  fellow-romancers, 
W.  J.  Locke  and  E.  Temple  Thurston, 
like  the  author  of  "Peter  Pan"  him- 
self, Ian  Hay  believes  in  fairies. 

So  does  Oliver  Onions — recognizing 
more  frankly  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries the  structural  artifice  and 
careful  lighting  essential  to  a  success- 
ful production  (in  either  the  commer- 
cial or  the  stagey  sense)  of  a  modern 
fairy  tale.  A  parodist  might  find  an 
interesting  stunt  in  sketching  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  Poe,  and  Steven- 
son, and  DeMorgan  might  have  han- 
dled the  theme  of  "The  Tower  of  Obli- 
vion." It  would  have  been  a  congenial 
theme,  or  situation,  for  any  of  them. 
This  story-teller  (despite  a  pinch  of 
dust  flung  in  the  opening  sentence) 
treats  it  not  simply,  but  with  an  adroit 
elaboration  which  we  accept  as  right 
enough  for  his  method.  This  tale  has 
its  elements  of  comedy  and  of  tragedy; 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  base  my  enjoyment 
of  it  on  its  character  as  a  "psycho- 
logical" mystery  j^arn.  It  has  an  ab- 
solutely new  idea  (so  far  as  I  know) 
in  fiction;  and  no  absolutely  new  idea 
or  motive  or  situation  can  well  be  any- 
thing but  artificial.  It  is  a  big  feat 
to  present  such  an  idea,  as  this  book 
does,  without  letting  it  seem  merely 
hollow  or  trumped  up. 

The  respectable  and  somewhat 
stodgy  Englishman  of  current  usage 
tells  the  tale.  He  is  a  popular  novel- 
ist; his  friend  Derwent  Rose  is  a  nov- 
elist of  real  power  and  distinction,  who 
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is  too  good  to  be  popular.  Rose  is  a 
trail-blazer,  a  lone  adventurer  in  life 
and  art.  At  forty-five,  he  has  reached 
his  prime  as  creative  artist,  and  the 
remarkable  strength  and  beauty  of  his 
physique  have  hardly  begun  to  wane. 
He  has  lived  and  worked  hard.  Now, 
better  or  worse,  something  in  his  make- 
up breaks  or  shifts  suddenly,  and  he 
finds  himself  growing  younger  instead 
of  older.  He  has  a  premonition  that 
he  will  keep  dropping  back,  at  uncer- 
tain intervals  (the  change  always 
comes  during  sleep),  till  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  will  find  death.  Our  stodgy 
and  respectable  one  is  the  first  person 
to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  a  middle-aged  Julia,  who  has 
loved  "Derry"  all  her  life.  These  two 
are  spectators  of  his  strange  backward 
lapse,  and  the  woman  is  a  wilful  par- 
ticipant. How  and  why  Derry  escapes 
her,  to  find  a  complete,  if  brief,  ful- 
fillment of  the  self  she  has  never 
known,  I  need  not  betray.  Here,  cer- 
tainly, is  the  sort  of  tale  that  shouldn't 
be  given  away  by  a  reviewer.  It  is,  I 
say,  an  artificial  type  of  story,  but  the 
writer  gives  it  a  touch  of  emotion  and 
many  touches  of  fancy  and  characteri 
zation  which  lift  it  far  above  the  usual 
mechanism  of  the  mystery  tale. 

H.  W.  BOYNTON 

Nippon  the  Lover  of 
Beauty 

Japanese  Impressions.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Paul-Louis  Couohoud 
by  FVancis  Rumsey.  With  a  Preface 
by  Anatole  P'rance.  New  York :  John 
Lane  Company. 

Japan  and  America.  By  Yone  Noguehi, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Keio  University.  New  York :  Orien- 
talia. 

IN  days  in  which  the  perplexities  fur- 
nished by  Far  Eastern  politics  are 
much  to  the  fore,  we  welcome  these  two 
volumes,  the  one  by  a  Frenchman,  the 
other  by  a  Japanese,  which  reveal  Nip- 
pon as  a  source  of  poetry,  of  painting, 
of  sculpture,  of  taste,  and  above  all  of 
reverence  for  pure  natural  beauty. 

As  a  Frenchman,  M.  Couchoud 
praises  Japan  because  in  that  country 
he  sees  the  France  of  the  Far  East. 
He  may  not  himself  have  so  realized  it, 
but  it  is  so.  In  the  patriotism  of  Ja- 
pan, as  of  France,  he  discerns  no  politi- 
cal peril  but  only  a  national  purpose  to 
be  praised.  In  Japanese  conscription  he 
finds  only  the  heroic.  Of  whatever  may 
have  been  alleged  against  Japan's 
Asiatic  aims  he  is  apparently  uncon- 
scious. In  his  visit  to  Japan  what  he 
found  was  a  people  that  could  put  per- 
fect poems  into  seventeen  syllables, 
that  will  travel  for  two  days  to  Yoshino 
to  see  a  mountain  covered  with  flowers, 
and  will  declare  a  national  holiday 
when  falls  the  first  white  snow  of  win- 
ter. The  city  of  Florence  held  high  fes- 
tival when  Cimabue's  Madonna,  just 
painted,  was  carried  thru  the  streets, 
and  this  is  the  tribute  which  the  Japa- 
nese pay,  not  to  art  only,  but  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  seasons.  If  we  live  by 
admiration,  hope,  and  love,  then  there 
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is  among  the  Japanese  of  all  classes  a 
wide  diffusion  of  the  secret  of  living. 

To  the  Japanese  that  secret  is  sim- 
plicity, a  home  decorated  by  one  flower 
and  that  flower  enough,  a  reduction  of 
objects  of  beauty  and  a  development  of 
a  capacity  for  enjoying  them.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  vast  superfluity  of 
our  possessions  in  the  Western  world, 
and  the  execrable  taste  which  we  have 
displayed  too  often  in  furniture,  dress 
and  pictures,  we  may  fairly  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Japan,  as  M.  Couchoud  bids  us. 
Her  influence  on  our  art,  from  the  days 
of  Whistler  to  our  own,  has  been  often 
startling  and  always  subtle.  And  as  one 
sees  Japanese  students  copying  West- 
ern pictures  in  American  galleries,  one 
can  not  but  ask  what  will  be  the  con- 
verse influence,  acting  back  on  Japa- 
nese ideals  of  painting.  Will  it  be  a 
deeper  perspective  and  richer  chiaro- 
scuro, or  will  it  be  a  mere  degeneracy 
from  primitive  purity  of  line  and  color? 

Mr.  Yone  Noguchi  is  a  Japanese  poet 
and  essayist  who  writes  the  best  broken 
English  one  has  ever  read.  His  little 
book,  "Japan  and  America,"  is  bound 
in  delightful  Japanese  style  and  is  so 
printed,  all  of  which  adds  a  keen  relish 
to  his  polite  yet  unsparing  estimates  of 
life  in  the  United  States.  He  finds  this 
country  "the  incarnation  of  compla- 
cency" and  her  citizens  "dreamers,  but 
perhaps  not  very  deep."  He  describes 
"the  epical  superstition"  of  Americans, 
and  bids  them  "be  thankful  for  being 
able  to  act  foolishness."  He  thinks  it  a 
"really  fortunate  fact"  that  Americans 
"have  found  it  hardly  necessary  to 
study  the  geography  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,"  and  he  asks,  "Where  are  the 
people  who  return  home,  like  you,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  country  or  coun- 
tries where  they  have  traveled?"  Hav- 
ing thus  illustrated  "your  unreceptivc 
mind,"  he  takes  courage  and  discourses 
on  the  "silent  but  dignified  sense  of 
humor"  in  America,  on  which  he  ex- 
claims : 

What  a  grand  manner  of  yours  is  that, 
just  like  the  manner  of  an  elephant  whose 
little  eyes  beam  in  humour  mingled  -with 
sagacity. 

Finally,  he  hits  out  straight  like  any 
Samurai : 

I  heard  at  Honolulu,  in  ISSo.  that  an 
"American  tip"  (and  some  American  mis- 
sionaries) had  corrupted  the  whole  islands. 
I  heard  in  London,  in  1912,  that  the 
"American  tip"  (and  American  journal- 
ism) had  also  corrupted  England.  And  I 
am  observing  here  at  Tokyo  today  that 
this  "American  tip"  (and  American  chew- 
ing gums  and  moving  pictures)  is  working 
a  speedy  corruption  on  Japanese  mind. 

People  throng  to  America,  he  finds,  "as 
if  ants  swarming  round  a  big  lump  of 
sugar"  and  "woman-wor.3hip"  is  uni- 
versal. Indeed,  Mr.  Noguchi  prophesies, 
"even  opium  smoking,  from  which  you 
will  never  succeed  to  keep  yourself 
away."  It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that 
Americans  are  proud  of  their  women 
and  that  in  no  country  have  women 
ever  enjoyed,  class  for  class,  so  good  a 
time.  In  this  respect,  Japan  might,  per- 
haps, learn  a  lesson.  There  is,  however, 
one  subject  in  which  America  can  teach 
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nothing  to  Mr.  Noguchi.  And  that  sub- 
ject is  with  him  a  favorite.  It  is  com- 
placency. No  one  who  reads  his  lecture 
to  Americans  will  ever  doubt  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  have  much  to 
learn  from  him  in  the  gentle  art  of  na- 
tional superiority.  P.  W.  Wilson 

Random  Book -Notes 

THE  experience  of  an  Italian  im- 
migrant in  America,  his  hardships 
and  his  final  opinion  of  this  country 
are  t&ld  in  interesting  detail  by  Con- 
stantine  M.  Panunzio  in  "The  Soul  of 
an  Immigrant"  (Macmillan).  The 
book  recalls  Mary  Antin's  work,  but 
here  we  have  it  from  the  angle  of  a 
man  and  an  Italian. 

Rev.  Frank  M.  Clendenin's  book, 
"The  Comfort  of  the  Catholic  Faith" 
(Longmans,  Green),  refers  to  "the 
Faith  of  the  entire  Church — Roman, 
Greek  and  Anglican."  The  somewhat 
confusing  title  is  presumably  justified 
by  the  author  on  the  ground  that  these 
ihree  churches  constitute  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Padraic  Colum  is  telling  over  the 
stories  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
in  his  new  volume,  "The  Golden  Fleece 
and  the  Heroes  Who  Lived  Before 
Achilles"  (Macmillan),  he  is  assisted 
by  Willy  Pogany's  illustrations  to  the 
creation  of  a  fine  volume. 

Harold  Stearns  is  a  discriminating 
commentator  upon  "America  and  the 
Young  Intellectuals"  (Doran).  Under 
his  examination,  it  appears  that  some 
of  them  are  young  in  nothing  but 
years  and  intellectual  primarily  in 
their  own  estimation.  A  friendly  but 
acute  criticism. 

Preferring  to  write  his  reminis- 
cences before  he  is  so  old  as  to  forget, 
Stephen  McKenna  has  published 
"While  I  Remember"  (Doran),  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one  or  thirty-two.  The 
author  of  "Sonia"  recalls  his  public 
school  and  university  days,  his  ad- 
ventures on  the  fringe  of  politics  (and 
with  the  Balfour  mission  to  America 
in  1917)  and  during  and  since  the 
war.  A  serious  comment  upon  public 
affairs. 

The  story  of  an  exciting  and  pic- 
turesque period  in  Californian  history 
is  told  in  Mary  Floyd  Williams's  "His- 
tory of  the  San  Francisco  Committee 
of  Vigilance  of  1851"  (University  of 
California).  It  is  a  heavily  docu- 
mented, annotated  work,  with  bibli- 
ography and  index,  but  its  text  is  none 
the  less  readable. 

"Training  for  the  Public  Profession 
of  the  Law"  (Scribner),  by  Alfred 
Zantzinger  Reed,  discusses  the  his- 
tory and  the  present  problems  of  legal 
education  in  the  United  States,  with 
additional  references  to  England  and 
Canada. 

The  sermons  recently  preached  at 
various  colleges  by  Professor  Francis 
G.  Peabody  of  Harvard  have  been  com- 
piled in  a  book  called  "Sundays  in 
College  Chapels  Since  the  War" 
(Houghton  Mifflin). 

"The  Life  of  Jean  Henri  Fabre,  the 


looks;  for  C|)risitmas 


PLAYS  OF  EDMOND  ROSTAND 

Translated  by  Henderson  Daingerfield  Norman 
With  eight  full-page  illustrations  by  Ivan  Glidden 

"Rostand's  verse  is  packed  with  beauty,  and  for  pointing  a  half-epigram 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  a  rhyme.  All  these  effects  the  translator  reproduces 
admirably,  and  what  is  more,  she  preserves  the  sweep  of  the  thing.  The  pre- 
face, brief  and  restrained  as  it  is,  shows  an  ardor  that  explains  why  Mrs.  Nor- 
man has  been  so  successful."  — The  Chicago  Evening  Post.  2  vols.    $10.50 

A  NEW  NOVEL 

MARIA  CHAPDELAINE:  A  TALE  OF 
THE  LAKE  ST.  JOHN  COUNTRY 

By  Louis  Hemon.    Translated  by  W.  H.  Blake. 

An  idyll  of  French  Canada :  a  story  of  the  patient,  pure-hearted  Canadian 
farmers  and  of  a  simple  girl  whom  love  illumines,  and  on  whom  tragedy 
shuts  down  as  inexorably  as  the  implacable  Canadian  winter.  $2.00 


"Man  the  Creature  of  His  Glands'' 

A   Remarkable  New  Novel 

The  Tower  of  Oblivion 


By  Oliver  Onions 

An  extravaganza  based  on  the 
juvenating  gland  and  its  endless  pos- 
sibilities. Mr.  Onions  has  concocted 
an  astounding  tale  which  the  Boston 
Herald  calls  "A  novel  of  topsy- 
turviness  in  man's  aging  process,  so 
original  in  its  conception  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  summarize  it  for 
you — written  with  distinction  of  man- 
ner as  well  as  of  matter."  $2.00 


Science  in  Fascinating  Form 


The  Glands  Regulating 
Personality 

By  Dr.  Louis  Berman 

A  Study  of  the  Glands  of  Internal 
Secretions  in  Relation  to  the  Types 
of   Human   Nature. 

"The  personality  of  every  human 
being  is  controlled  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  internal  secretions  acting 
in  him"- — this  is  but  one  of  the  au- 
thor's startling  though  thoughtful 
statements.  He  has  almost  drama- 
tized the  subject  of  the  glands  of  in- 
ternal secretion,  which  flit  through 
the  pages  of  the  book  like  actors  in 
a  play.  $3.50 


Two  Holiday  Volumes 


Saturday  Papers:  Essays 

on  Literature  from  the 

Literary  Review 

New  York  Evening  Post 

By  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  William  Rose 
Benet,  and  Amy  Loveman 

Spirited  essays  containing  a  sin- 
cere and  definite  view  of  literature 
and  life,  representing  a  single  philos- 
ophy of  good  writing  and  practicable 
art.  $1.00 


Indispensable  Informa- 
tion for  Infants:  or  Easy 
Entrance  to  Education 

Compiled  by  Owen  Wister,  with  charts 
by  George  Howe 

Humorous  verses  on  statesmen, 
literary  lights  and  personages  of 
world-wide  renown — a  book  full  of 
holiday  nonsense  and  high   spirits. 

$1.00 


THE  FRIENDLY  ARCTIC 

By  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson 

"Pages  in  which  the  specialists  in  geography  and  various  sciences  will 
find  the  keenest  interest.  A  thrilling  story  of  adventure,  human  courage  and 
the  resourcefulness  of  brave  men.  We  feel  the  fascination  of  the  story  in  hand 
and  we  concede  that  our  discoverer  makes  out  a  pretty  complete  case  in  accord 
"M-fh  his  title."— A^<?TO  York   World.  111.  $6.00 

FAIRY  TALES  AND  STORIES 

By  Hans  Christian  Andersen 

Preface    by   Francis    Hackett.      Edited    by    Signe    Toksvig. 

Illustrated  by  Eric  Pape. 

These  well-loved  fairy  tales  are  here  newly  edited  by  Miss  Toksvig  with 
the  idea  of  preserving  more  happily  the  original  spirit  of  the  great  Danish 
story-teller.  $2.00 

At  All  Bookstores  or  from 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


Send  today  to  your  bookseller  or  to  us  for  our  illustrated  Christmas  catalogue 
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Okura  & 
Company 

Limited 


Contractors  to  Imperial 
Japanese    Government 


Head  Office: 

TOKYO,  JAPAN 

New  York  Office: 

30  Church  Street 


Other  Branches 


London 

Hamburg 

Sydney 

Shanghai 

Tientsin 

Hankow 

Yingkow 

Dalny 

Osaka 


Seoul 

Yokohama 

Kobe 

Yokosuka 

Kure 

Sasebo 

Moji 

Keelung 

Taipai 


Departments 

Home  Trade 
Railway  Construction 
Firearms  and  Explosives 
Forestry 
Foreign  Trade 
Electrical  Machinery 
Leather  Manufacturing 
Mining 


When  You  Give  Books 
You're  Sure  To  Please 

We  suggest  the  following 
from  the  most  appropriate 
of  the  season 's  gift  books 

Romances  of  Old  Japan 

By  Madame  Yuki  Ozaki 

Famous   tales   delightfully   illustrated.        $8.50 

The  Kingdom  of   the  Pearl 

The  story  of  the  pearl  illustrated  by  Edmund 
Dulac.  $10.00 

Napoleon  the  First 

An  Intimate  Biography 

By  Walter  Geer 

An  ideal  gift  book  by  the  author  of  "Napoleon 
the  Third,  the  Romance  of  an   Emperor." 

.  $5.00 

Wisdom  of  the  Hindus 
Wisdom  of  the  Chinese 

Edited  by  Brian  Brown 

Delightful  glimpses  of  ancient  Oriental  liter- 
ature. Each  $2.50.  Complete  set,  in  decor- 
ative box  and  bound  in  Chinese  ribbon,  $5.00 

The  Wishing  Fairy's  Animal 
Friends 

By  Corinne  Ingraham 

The  last  word  in  beautifully  written  and  il- 
lustrated juveniles.  Four  books  at  one  dol- 
lar and  one  large  volume  for   $2.50. 

Christmas    catalogues   sent    on    request. 

Publishers  BRENTANO'S  NEW  YORK 
Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street 


■Grant  Overton's- 


THE  ANSWERER 

A  novel  from  the  life 
of  WALT  WHITMAN 

"A  story  of  uncommon  quality,  a 
fine  and  responsible  piece  of 
work.  We  see  the  America  of 
yesterday  as  Whitman  saw  and 
dreamed  it."  H.  W.  Boynton 
in  the  Independent.  $2.00 


.Harcourt,  Brace  &   Co.. 
1  W.  47th  St..  N.  Y. 


"One  of  the  Most  Stimu- 
lating Factors  in  Ameri 
can    Intellectual    Life 


» 


is  what  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  authors  have  called 
the  MODERN  LIBRARY.  Nearly 
100  titles;  Hand  Bound  Limp 
Croft  Leather,  at  the  low  price  of 
95  cts.  each.  32-page  Catalogue  sent 
on  request. 

BONI  &  LIVERIGHT 
115   West  40th   St.  New  York 


Entomologist,  1823-1910"  (Dodd, 
Mead),  is  by  the  Abbe  Augustin  Fabre, 
translated  by  Bernard  Miall. 

The  wild  countries  of  Sulu,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  and  the  Malay  States,  and 
the  semi-wild  lands  of  Java,  Siam, 
Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China  form  the 
territory  in  which  E.  Alexander  Pow- 
ell found  the  sources  of  his  interest- 
ing book,  "Where  the  Strange  Trails 
Go   Down"    (Scribner). 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp's  book  on  John 
Burroughs  is  little  more  than  an  essay, 
but  it  forms  a  capital  appreciation  of 
the  man  and  is  an  attractive  small 
book.  It  is  called  "The  Seer  of  Slab- 
sides"   (Houghton  Mifflin). 

Princess  Bibesco  (formerly  Miss 
Asquith)  writes  a  number  of  rather 
slight  short  stories  in  a  volume  called 
"I  Have  Only  Myself  to  Blame" 
(Doran). 

Farm  demonstration  work,  boys'  and 
girls'  farm  clubs  and  other  agricul- 
tur?.l  topics  form  the  subjects  of  the 
ten  chapters  in  O.  B.  Martin's  "The 
Demonstration  Work;  Dr.  Seaman  A. 
Knopp's  Contribution  to  Civilization." 
(Stratford  Co.) 

In  a  volume  called  "Modern  English 
Statesmen"  (McBride),  G.  R.  Stirling 
Taylor  includes  essays  upon  Cromwell, 
the  Walpoles,  the  Pitts,  Edmund 
Burke,  and  Disraeli. 

"Prose-poems"  and  p"lays  make  up 
"The  Fugitive"  (Macmillan),  by 
Rabindranath  Tagore. 

A  convenient  manual  for  amateur 
actors  and  for  the  managers  of  small 
theatres  is  Clarence  Straton's  "Pro- 
ducing in  Little  Theatres"  (Holt).  It 
has  chapters  on  choosing  plays,  and 
upon  rehearsals,  but  i3  especially 
strong  on  stage-settings,  costumes, 
lighting,  and  other  practical  details. 
Many    illustrations. 

In  "The  Glands  Regulating  Person- 
ality" (Macmillan),  Dr.  Louis  Berman 
studies  the  glands  of  internal  secre- 
tion in  the  human  body  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  types  of  human  nature.  A 
scientific  book  of  somewhat  popular 
interest. 

Dr.  Sigmund  Freud  writes  the  pre- 
face to  "A  Young  Girl's  Diary"  (Selt- 
zer) ,  which  has  been  translated  from 
the  German  (?)  by  Eden  and  Cedar 
Paul.  The  anonymous  author,  a  Vien- 
nese, wrote  this,  so  it  is  said,  between 
the  twelfth  and  the  fifteenth  years  of 
her  age.  She  is  preoccupied  with  many 
of  the  puzzles  and  mysteries  of  life,, 
not  the  least  of  which  is,  naturally- 
enough,  sex.  TTie  book  will  be  valuable 
chiefly  to  those  for  whom  it  was  pub- 
lished: parents,  teachers,  doctors  and 
other  professional  men  and  women. 

A  play  of  modern  American  life,, 
partly  in  a  university  town,  is  Susan 
Glaspell's  "Inheritors"  (Small  May- 
nard). 

W.  B.  Yeats  has  written  in  "Four 
Plays  for  Dancers"  (Macmillan)- 
some  short  plays  intended  to  be  per- 
formed in  masks,  and  with  simple 
stage  settings.  Designs  for  the  masks- 
and   costumes   are  by   Edmund   Dulac- 
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MITSUBISHI  SHOJI  KAISHA,  Ltd. 

(MITSUBISHI  CO.,  LTD.) 

120  Broadway,  New  York 

295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Central  Building:  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

IMPORTERS 

and 

EXPORTERS 

Head  Office,  TOKIO,  JAPAN 


THE  MITSUBISHI  BANK,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK  AGENCY 
120  Broadway 


-^ 


Head       Office 
TOKIO,    JAPAN 


Subscribed  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 


Y  50,000,000 

Y  30,000,000 


PELOUBET'S 

Select  Notes 

The  World's  Greatest   Commentary  on . 
the  International  Sunday -School  Lessons 

By  AMOS  R.  WEULS,  Litt.D.,  LL;D; 

Let  us  send  you  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  first  lesson  taken 
from  the  volume  of  1922 


Price,  $2.00  Net ;  $2.10  Deliyewd 

W.  A.  WILDE  COMPANY  ;■     ,> 

120   BOYLSTON  STREET,   BOSTON..  MASSr;.-- 
Madison  Tcrminnl  Building. .Chic«BO*  ->" 


COUPONS 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Bonds 

Due  July  1,  1929 
Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  January  1,  1922,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, 16  Wall  Street,  or  in  Boston  at  The  Mer- 
chants National   Bank. 

H.   BLAIR-SMITH,  Treasurer. 


FOUNDRY 


BRONZE 

MEMORIAL  and  HONOR  ROLL  TABLETS 

Jno.  W^illiams,  Inc., 

(Dept.  24)  556  'W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 


YAMANAKA 
&  COMPANY 

ART  OBJECTS 

From  Japan  and  China 

ALSO  SILKS 
680  Fifth  Ave.      New  York 


The  Influence  of  the  Sea  on 
the  Political  History  of  Japan 

By  Vice-Admiral  G.  A.  Ballard,  C.B. 

The  first  published  work  containing  a  con- 
nected account  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
records  to  the  present  century  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  on  the  political  existence  of 
Japan,  now  one  of  the  three  greatest  mari- 
time powers  of  the  world.  Full  attention  is 
given  to  the  Far  Eastern  situation  and  Japan's 
strategic   position. 

With  Maps  and  Diasrams,  $7  00 

E.  p:  DUTTON  &  CO. 


681  5th  Avenue 


New  York 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE 

Sail  Jan.   10,  Feb.  18  and  March  4. 
Madeira,   Girraltar,  Algiers,  Monaco,  Naples, 
Cairo,   The  Nile,   Jerusalem,   Constantinople, 
ATHENS  EUROPE,  1922 

Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
England,  The  Passion  Play. 

Limited   parties   enrolling   now. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,         65-E  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


EUROPEAN    TOURS 

Popular  Routes;  Abundant  Sightseeing;  First  Class  Ho- 
tels ;  Skilled  Interpretation  of  European  Art,  History. 
Literature,  Music;  Travel  Schools  for  Intensive  Language 
Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65  E.  Franklin  Street  Boston    Mass 


Buddhist  Legends 

By  E.  W.  Burlingame 

The  latest  issue  in  the  famous 
Harvard  Oriental  Series ;  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Legends  of  the 
Christian  Saints,  presenting  paany 
parallels  to  well-known  stories  of 
mediaeval  literature. 

$15  per  set  of  3  volumes 

Harvard  University  Press 


IHI         ^  Randall  Hall 
Caiiibr  d;;e.  Mass. 
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15  West  44tli  Street    Ipjl 
New  York  City 


GQ   Ea  G3 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS 

YOU  know  what  intellectual  enjoyment  and  stimulus  THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE 
WEEKLY  REVIEW  has  given  you.  There  must  be  any  number  of  friends  on  your 
Christmas  List  who  would  derive  a  like  enjoyment  from  its  pages.  It  means  a  great 
deal  to  us  to  have  many  such  friends  within  our  circle — and  to  tempt  you  to  add  as 
many  as  posible,  we  make  a  special  Christmas  rate  to  you,  as  follows:  Up  to  five  subscriptions, 
$3.50  each;  five  to  ten,  $3  each;  ten  or  more,  $2.50  each.  Look  over  your  Christmas  List  now. 
See  how  many  on  it  would  be  delighted  to  receive  a  weekly  visit  from  THE  INDEPENDENT 
AND  THE  WEEKLY  REVIEW  for  a  year.  Send  us  their  names  and  addresses  with  your  check. 
To  each  one  we  will  send  a  Christmas  card,  announcing  the  gift  and  the  name  of  the  giver,  and 
timed  to  reach  them  on  Christmas  Morning. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  WEEKLY  REVIEW  I  40  Nassau  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


English  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Japan's   Position    in   the    New   Order. 

1.  Write  a  long,  complex  sentence  that  will 
answer  the  question :  "What  position  in  the 
new  order  should   Japan   hold  ?" 

2.  Show  how  the  first  paragraph  strikes  the 
keynote  of   the  article. 

3.  Read  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Ballad  of  East 
and  West."  Tell  why  the  writer  of  tha 
article   alludes    to    Kipling's    poem. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  Japanese  of  the 
older  order.  Write,  as  such  a  person  might 
write,  an  argumentative  composition  in 
which  you  show  the  advantages  of  the 
native  Japanese  costumes  over  the  costumes 
ordinarily  worn  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Write  a  specific  example  that  will  illus- 
trate every  one  of  the  following  expressions  : 
Yankee  shrewdness ;  German  efficiency  and 
imperialism ;    British    masterfulness. 

6.  In  the  fifth  paragraph  there  is  a  reference 
to  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Consult  an  encyclo- 
pedia and  prepare  a  report  on  the  life  and 
literary  work  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Why  did 
the  writer  of  the  article   refer  to  him? 

II.  In  Japan    Beyond. 

1.  What  does  the  poem  suggest  concerning  life 
in  Japan  ? 

2.  How  does  the  poem  affect  the  reader? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  repetition 
and   the   refrain  ? 

4.  Explain  clearly  what  is  meant  by  "Old 
ages   with  gold   in  heart." 

5.  By  what  means  could  you  attain  "The  old 
peace   with    velvet -sandaled    feet"  ? 

6.  Explain  how  one  who  is  to  read  the  poem 
aloud  should  read  it  so  as  to  bring  out  its 
fuU  values. 

III.  My    Impressions  of  America. 

1.  In  a  single  sentence  tell  what  characteris- 
tics of  American  life  most  impressed  the 
writer    of   the    article. 

2.  In  the  last  line  of  the  third  paragraph  the 
writer  speaks  of  American  achievements  as 
being  "A  veritable  Arabian  tale."  Explain 
the  reference.  What  "Arabian  tale"  is 
perhaps  best  known  in  this  country?  What 
makes  that  tale  so  popular? 

3.  In  the  article  the  writer  mentions  a  num- 
ber of  bad  characteristics  of  American  life. 
Write  a  short  editorial  article  in  which  you 
show  how  the  American  people,  and  es- 
pecially the  students  in  your  school,  might 
overcome  those   bad   characteristics. 

4.  Write  a  description  of  the  picture  that  is 
printed  at  the  close  of  the  article.  Try  to 
awaken  a  single  emotion  in  the  heart  of 
your  reader.  Make  full  use  of  words  that 
will   appeal  to  the  five  senses. 

5.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  explain  why,  at 
this  particular  time,  the  editors  prepared 
a    "Japanese    number." 

6.  Imagine  that  your  school  is  to  print  a 
number  of  your  school  paper  especially  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  one  branch  of 
athletics  in  your  school.  Show  how  you 
could  make  use  of  the  plan  followed  by  the 
editors  in  this  number.  What  would  you 
include   in  your  school   paper? 

7.  For  every  one  of  the  seven  remaining 
short  articles  written  by  Japanese  leaders 
write  a  sentence  that  will  emphatically 
present  the  thought  of  the  article. 

8.  Draw  from  this  number  of  The  Independent 
a  series  of  propositions  suitable  for  debate. 
Make  every  proposition  concern  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

IV.  'Abd-UI    Baha-Abbas   Effendi. 

1.  Write  a  short  editorial  article  for  your 
school  paper,  in  which  you  show  how  the 
students  in  your  school  would  do  well  to 
follow  some  principles   of   'Abd-Ul   Baha. 

V.  History    Teaches. 

1.  Give  an  emphatic  talk  in  which  you  ex- 
plain in  full  the  present  significance  of 
Hendrik  van   Loon's   cartoon. 

VI.  Will   Ame-ica    Fail? 

1.  Find  in  history  any  one  of  "The  great  de- 
cisions which  left  an  impress  on  the  whole 
course  of  history."  Tell  the  story  of  that 
decision  and  its  effect,  telling  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  apply  strongly  to  the  de- 
cision that  America  is  about  to  make. 

VII.  Nippon  the   Lover  of   Beauty. 

1.    Explain   how   the   writer    proves   the   follow- 
ing statement:     "If  we  live  by  admiration, 
hope,    and    love,    then    there    is    among    the 
'         Japanese   of   all   classes   a   wide   diffusion   of 
the  secret   of  living." 


History,  Civics  and 

Econoraics 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  BEATMAN,  A.  M., 

Head    of    the    Department    of    Social 

Science,  Ju'ia  Richman  High  School 

I.  Will    America    Fall?   The   Conference. 

1.  Look  up  the  text  of  Article  X  and  state  the 
differences  between  it  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Four-Power   Treaty   referred  to. 

2.  Explain  why  the  editor  feels  so  deeply  that 
the  treaty  should  be  promptly  ratified  by 
the   Senate. 

3.  Investigate  and  describe  "the  constitutional 
methods  of  the  high  contracting  parties" 
whereby    "this    treaty    shall   be   ratified." 

II.  The    Conference,    Conference    Currents. 

1.  What  is  the  argument  for  and  against  the 
belief  that  it  is  "not  only  expedient  but  on 
the  whole  right  that  Japan  should  be  left 
in    possession    of    Manchuria"  ? 

2.  Summarize  the  decisions  already  arrived  at 
concerning  China.  Review  the  "Root  prin- 
ciples." With  these  carefully  in  mind  read 
the  discussion  in  the  articles  and  decide 
what  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about  the 
application   of   the   principles. 

3.  Summarize  the  otfier  agreements  of  the 
Conference  mentioned  in  this  issue. 

4.  Show  how  this  Conference  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  "moral  and  spiritual"  side 
of     international    relations. 

III.  My   Impressions  of  America,  Specimens 
of   Japanese    Opinion. 

1.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  you  show 
that  America  is  "a  country  of  superlatives"  ? 

2.  Explain  "the  days  which  gave  birth  to  the 
historic  'Gentlemen's  Agreement',"  and 
Baron    Goto's   view   of   it. 

3.  What  do  you  think  Viscount  Shibusawa 
means  by  "People's  Diplomacy"  ?  What  ex- 
amples of  it  does  he  give?  How  do  the  ar- 
ticles in  this  issue  show  the  need  of  further 
work  ? 

4.  State  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
people  which   impressed  him. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  "the  evo- 
lution of  Japan  toward  democracy  will  be 
like   that   of    England"? 

6.  Test  the  statement  that  the  Europe  of  ra- 
tionalism emerged  as  a  new  Europe  out  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

7.  Looking  up  the  statistics  of  our  foreign 
trade  with  Japan  show  to  what  extent  the 
two    countries   are   interdependent. 

IV.  Japan's    Position    in    the    New    Order 

1.  What  do  you  think  were  Japan's  "original 
motives  ...  to  assimilate  our  Western  cul- 
ture" ? 

2.  Review  the  history  of  Japan's  relations 
with  China  and  show  her  "failure  to  con- 
ciliate China." 

3.  State  the  element  of  Japanese  civilization 
which  we  have  absorbed  and  show  what  de- 
sirable features  we  have  failed  to  absorb. 

4.  Make  as  clear  as  you  can  "the  strategic 
position  in  the  new  order  which  might  be 
Japan's  if  she  would  but  grasp  it." 

V.  The     Trouble     About     Tax     Exempt     In- 

comes. 

1.  What  are  "those  incidental  evils"  to  which 
"attention   has   been    chiefly   directed"  ? 

2.  See  if  you  can  state  clearly  the  argument  in 
"a  more  essential  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  continued  issue  of  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties." 

3.  State  the  President's  proposal  about  those 
securities  and  show  the  difficulties  involved 
in  it. 

VI.  Ireland. 

1.  Summarize  the  present  situation  on  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Irish   Agreement. 

2.  What  advantages  to  Ireland  are  stressed 
in   this  article? 

VII.  Germany. 

1.  Show  the  grounds  for  the  statement:  "Ger- 
man reparations  finance  has  ceased  to 
present  a  problem  of  overwhelming  diffi- 
culty." 

VIII.  Two    Good    Votes. 

1.  Trace  the  history  of  civil  service  reform. 

2.  Show  the  American  origin  of  Children's 
Courts  and  explain  what  has  been  their 
"contribution  to  progress." 

IX.  Super-Power    Control. 

1.  Explain  the  large  features  of  1'ie  super- 
power   project. 

2.  Show  in  detail  its  relation  to  coal,  to  water 
power,  to  transportation,  to  manufacturing, 
to   public   utilities. 

3.  Why  may  it  be  considered  a  conservative 
measure? 

4.  Explain  the  governmental  questions  here 
raised. 
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Deflation— The  Federal  Reserve  System  and 

the  Farmer 

By  George  E.  Roberts 

Vice-President  The  National  City  Bank,  New  York 


A  TIME  of  falling  prices  and  general  business  de- 
pression, following  a  period  of  rising  prices  and 
great  credit  expansion,  always  brings  criticism 
upon  the  banking  system.  As  values  decline  bank  deposits 
decline,  because  deposits  are  constantly  being  checked  out 
in  payment  of  obligations  and  replenished  by  the  sale  of 
commodities.  The  sale  of  a  given  amount  of  almost  any 
commodity  today  does  not  create  as  large  a  bank  deposit  as 
it  did  before  the  fall  of  prices  began. 

A  period  of  rapidly  declining  prices  is  a  trying  one  for 
a  banker,  for  it  affects  the  ability  of  his  debtors  to  meet 
their  obligations.  A  merchant  who  is  in  debt  for  a  stock 
of  goods  which  is  declining  in  value  is  not  as  good  a  credit 
risk  as  when  values  are  rising;  and  likewise  a  farmer  can- 
not properly  borrow  as  much  against  cattle,  or  cotton,  or 
wheat  when  prices  are  falling  and  the  outlook  is  bad,  as 
when  prices  are  rising  and  the  outlook  is  good. 

Bankers'  Funds  Are  Trust  Funds 
It  must  be  always  remembered  in  considering  banking 
policies  that  the  banker  is  dealing  with  trust  funds,  and 
upon  the  express  understanding  that  he  shall  keep  himself 
in  position  to  return  them  on  demand.  This  condition  is 
fundamental  to  the  banking  business,  for  without  it  the 
public  would  decline  to  make  deposits,  and  the  economic 
service  which  the  banks  render  to  the  community  would  be 
lost.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  in  time  of  falling  prices, 
that  bankers  in  many  instances  will  find  it  necessary  to 
call  for  additional  security  for  outstanding  loans,  and  fail- 
ing to  get  it  will  press  for  payment  in  full  or  in  part. 

Then  there  is  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  banker 
by  declining  deposits.  As  depositors  draw  down  their  bal- 
ances the  banker  turns  of  necessity  to  his  loans  for  the 
means  of  meeting  the  demands.  Nobody  would  reasonably 
expect  a  bank  with  $1,000,000  of  deposits  to  lend  as  much 
as  a  bank  with  $2,000,000  of  deposits,  but  there  are  many 
banks  in  this  country  today  with  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
less  deposits  than  they  had  in  the  spring  of  1920,  and  yet 
people  are  wondering  why  they  lend  less  money. 

These  are  the  fundamental  factors  in  every  tight  money 
situation  following  a  boom  period.  The  public  tu:^ns  fiercely 
on  the  banking  system  for  not  keeping  money  easy  under 


conditions  which  are  beyond  its  control.  The  real  mischief 
was  done  when  the  public  over-borrowed  under  the  excite- 
ment of  rising  prices  and  booming  times.  Twice  in  this 
country  within  the  memory  of  many  persons  the  standard 
of  value  has  been  all  but  overthrown  under  the  excitement 
and  resentment  arising  from  the  pressure  of  such  condi- 
tions.   I  refer  to  the  greenback  and  free-silver  campaigns. 

Federal  Reserve  System  Under  Fire 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  now  undergoing'  the  first 
attack  upon  it,  and  the  charges  are  perfectly  familiar  to 
any  one  who  passed  through  the  former  experiences.  The 
criticisms  imply  that  if  the  system  had  but  done  its 
part*  we  should  still  be  enjoying  the  "prosperity"  that  char- 
acterized the  first  half  of  1919  and  the  first  quarter  of  1920. 

There  was  plenty  of  warning,  however,  that  such  condi- 
tions could  not  prevail  indefinitely.  Mr.  John  Skelton 
Williams,  who  served  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
many  years  and  until  last  spring,  in  his  official  report  dated 
December  6,  1920,  says: 

The  turning  of  the  tide  in  the  world  delirium  and  inflation 
came  in  the  Spring  of  1920.  with  the  financial  and  industrial 
collapse  which  took  place  in  the  Empire  of  Japan.  .  .  . 

The  story  of  Japan's  industrial  and  financial  experience 
is  largely  similar  to  the  experience  of  South  American  and 
European  countries  —  some  of  them  our  allies  and  others 
neutrals.  Some  of  these  countries  are  now  going  through  a 
business  cataclysm  similar  to  that  through  which  Japan  has 
so  recently  passed.  In  our  own  country  we  have  been  thus 
far  fortunate  enough — thanks  largely  to  the  splendid  effi- 
ciency and  stabilizing  influence  of  the  Federal  reserve  sys- 
tem— to  avoid  the  financial  crisis  and  complete  disorganiza- 
tion which  have  made  havoc  elsewhere.  We  have  passed 
with  comparative  safety  through  exceedingly  troubled  and 
nerve-racking  times ;  but  difficult  and  dangerous  problems 
remain  to  be  solved,  the  solution  of  which  will  demand  clear 
heads  and  steady  nerves. 

The  Comptroller  goes  on  to  say  that  in  his  report  of  the 
year  before,  issued  in  1919,  he  had  called  attention  to  the 
dangers  existing  in  the  situation  and  sounded  a  warning 
against  them: 

A  serious  shrinkage  of  values  was  foreseen  and  predict^'d 
more  than  a  year  ago  by  those  who  studied  conditions  and 
considered  the  history  of  past  wars. 

In  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  a  year 
ago  attention  was  directed  to  the  grave  dangers  incident  to 
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the  then  prevalent  reckles.s  expansion  in  prices,  accompanied 
by  a  reduced  production  of  commodities  and  articles  repre- 
senting real  wealth,  and  warning  was  given  as  to  the  inevi- 
table consequences.  .  .  . 

The  graphic  language  in  which  Mr.  Williams  in  two  suc- 
cessive reports  referred  to  the  abnormal  conditions  shows 
that  he  considered  them  menacing.  But  he  hoped  that  they 
might  be  brought  under  control  without  a  shock. 

The  Vicious  Circle  of  Borrowing 
The  trouble,  however,  with  a  wild  situation  like  that  is 
that  it  requires  constant  stimulus  to  keep  it  going.  Unless 
prices  keep  on  advancing  they  are  bound  to  recede,  and 
once  opinion  becomes  general  that  they  have  gone  over  the 
crest  a  rapid  collapse  is  inevitable.  Rising  prices  stimu- 
late speculation  in  every  line,  with  accumulation  of  stocks, 
and  purchase  of  property  by  going  into  debt.  The  more  a 
man  borrows  for  such  purposes  on  a  rising  market  the 
more  he  makes,  and  the  more  he  borrows  and  buys  the 
higher  prices  go,  but  not  to  the  sky.  At  some  point  the 
situation  inevitably  becomes  top-heavy,  and  when  prices  be- 
gin to  fall  there  is  a  lack  of  reserve  power  to  meet  it. 

This  situation  in  1920  was  not  confined  to  any  part  of  the 
country  or  any  one  line  of  business.  It  was  quite  as  bad 
in  some  agricultural  districts  as  anywhere.  The  State  of 
Iowa  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  communities,  and  it 
enjoyed  great  "prosperity"  during  the  war.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  farmers  would  reduce  their  indebted- 
ness, but  instead  of  that  they  enormously  increased  it.  The 
census  figures  show  a  great  increase  of  mortgage  indebt- 
edness, and  they  got  head  over  heels  in  debt  to  the  banks. 
At  the  last  of  June,  1919,  the  indebtedness  of  Iowa  banks 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  aggregated  $12,- 
000,000.  This  was  after  all  the  war  loans  had  been  floated. 
Moreover,  they  had  a  good  crop  that  summer  and  the  fall 
of  prices  did  not  come  until  more  than  a  year  later.  It 
would  seem  that  they  might  have  paid  off  that  debt  to  the 
Reserve  bank,  but  when  the  fall  of  agricultural  prices  came 
in  the  fall  of  1920  the  indebtedness  of  the  Iowa  banks  at 
the  Reserve  bank  was  $91,000,000 ! 

The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  aimed  at  nothing  but 
stopping  the  "reckless  expansion  of  prices"  to  which  Mr. 
Williams  refers — the  crazy  cycle  of  wages  and  prices  which 
clearly  would  lead  to  disaster.  But  the  touch  of  a  restrain- 
ing hand  was  more  than  the  fragile  fabric  could  stand*. 

Ex-Comptroller  Williams'  Criticism 

Since  he  issued  his  official  report  dated  December  6,  1920, 
Mr.  Williams  has  become  a  pronounced  critic  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  particularly  of 
its  treatment  of  the  farmers.  He  has  v/ritten  at  length  to 
show  that  it  has  favored  the  trading  and  industrial  com- 
munities at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,  and  that  it  has  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  great  fall  of  prices  and  defla- 
tion of  credits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  these  critics  who 
now  treat  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  though 
they  were  one  are  the  same  people  who  in  planning  the 
system  were  determined  to  have  twelve  independent  banks, 
which  would  conserve  the  financial  resources  of  each  dis- 
trict primarily  for  that  district.  Their  dominant  thought 
was  fear  of  New  York  and  a  financial  ring.  They  were  so 
eager  to  trim  New  York  that  they  put  Jersey  City  in  the 
Philadelphia  district  and  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  in  the 
Boston  district.  They  established  twelve  originally  water- 
tight compartments,  with  the  intention  of  dividing  the  bank- 
ing resources  of  the  country  and  keeping  them  at  home. 
Above  everything  else  they  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
plan  of  a  central  bank,  free  to  use  its  resources  anywhere. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  last  days  of  the  consideration  of  the 
measure,  at  the  suggestion  of  bankers,  an  amendment  was 
made  authorizing  the  Reserve  Board  to  require  any  Re- 
serre  Bank  to  rediscount  for  another,  which   has  greatly 


increased  the  flexibility  and  efficiency  of  the  system,  but 
that  was  not  a  feature  upon  which  the  critics  of  New  York 
set  any  store  at  the  time. 

The  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  owned  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  located,  and  elect  their  own  directors 
and  ofiicers,  except  the  chairman  of  the  board.  Their  de- 
posits come  in  the  main  from  within  their  districts,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  is  right  that  primarily  the  funds  should  be 
used  within  the  district  where  they  belong. 

What  the   Big   Reserve   Banks   Have   Done   for  the 
Country  Districts 

Now  the  fact  is  that  the  reserve  deposits  held  by  the  five 
Reserve  banks  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, and  Chicago  comprise  approximately  75  per  cent,  of 
the  reserves  of  the  system,  and  it  is  natural  and  proper 
that  the  loans  should  greatly  exceed  the  loans  of  the  banks 
in  other  districts.  The  loans  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  member  banks  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  all 
the  country  banks  in  the  system. 

It  must  be  considered  also  that  the  banks  of  the  centres 
have  borrowed  heavily  for  the  very  purpose  of  lending  to 
their  correspondent  banks  in  the  country  districts. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  loans  made 
by  member  banks  at  the  centres  to  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  were  in  large  part  used  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling country  dealers  to  extend  credit  to  the  farmers. 
When  country  collections  are  poor  the  demand  for  credit 
backs  up  through  the  country  dealers  to  the  jobbers  and 
falls  on  the  city  banks.  It  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of 
the  real  situation  to  assume  that  the  credits  granted  to 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  railroads,  grain  dealers  and  others 
who  buy  of  and  sell  to  the  farmers  are  of  no  service  to  the 
farmer.  He  may  be  carried  through  these  agencies  when 
he  would  not  be  able  to  borrow  of  local  banks. 

Finally,  the  Reserve  banks  of  the  East  and  Cleveland 
have  been  almost  continuous  lenders  to  the  Reserve  banks 
of  Richmond,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
and  Dallas  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  country  banks  of 
their  districts,  these  loans  in  the  fall  of  1920  aggregating 
nearly  $200,000,000,  an  amount  approximately  30  per  cent, 
of  the  latter's  total  loans. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  definite  statement  upon  the  extent 
of  deflation  in  agricultural  districts  as  compared  with  other 
localities,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  New  York  compiled 
a  table  by  counties,  in  which  counties  the  value  of  whose 
products  was  80  per  cent,  or  more  from  agricultural 
sources,  were  classed  as  "agricultural";  those  whose 
products  were  in  value  at  least  50  per  cent,  ag-ricultural 
were  classed  as  "semi-agricultural,"  and  those  whose 
products  were  less  than  80  per  cent,  agricultural  were 
classed  as  "non-agricultural."    Here  are  the  results: 

Between  May  4.  1920.  and  April  28,  1921,  the  loans  and 
discounts  of  banks  in  agricultural  counties  throughout  the 
country  declined  $36,500,000.  or  slightly  more  than  1.2  per 
cent. ;  the  loans  and  discounts  of  banks  in  semi-agricultural 
counties  declined  $18,700,000,  or  l.H  per  cent. ;  and  the 
loans  and  discounts  of  banks  in  non-agricultural  counties 
declined  $827,100,000.  or  5.6  per  cent.  The  borrowings  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  by  banks  in  agricultural  counties 
increased  $127,600,000,  or  56.6  per  cent. :  borrowings  by 
banks  in  semi-agricultural  counties  remained  practically  sta- 
tionarv :  and  borrowings  by  banks  in  non-agricultural  coun- 
ties declined  $629,100,000.  or  2S.5  per  cent. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Reserve  system  has  rendered  an 
enormous  service  to  the  country  in  these  trying  times 
through  which  all  the  world  is  passing.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  we  could  have  managed  without  it,  and  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  complain  because  it  has  not  accomplished  the 
impossible.  The  Eastern  Reserve  banks  have  loaned  noth- 
ing within  their  districts  during  the  past  year  but  the 
funds  belonging  in  their  districts,  and  have  loaned  heavily, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  support  the  country  banks  in 
the  Western  and  Southern  districts. 
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Judge  Hooper  on  the  Four- Power  Treaty 


By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 


In  the  folloiving  sketch  the  author  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs"  creates  a  character  to  whose  genial  weekly  comments — 
enlivened  by  the  draivings  of  Tony  Sarg — our  readers  will  soon  begin  to  look  forward,  we  are  confident,  with 

the  keenest  interest. — Editors. 


HAVING   instructed    Court-officer    Durfey   to  fill   the 
inkwell,  the  eminent  Riverbank  jurist,  Justice  of 
the    Peace    Lemuel   Hooper,   put  his   spectacles  on 
his  nose  and  remarked  that  court  was  open. 

"No  cases  this  morning:,  your  honor,"  said  Officer  Durfey. 

"Crime  is  sort  of  slack,  hey?"  said  the  judge  as  he  put 
his  feet  on  his  desk  and  opened  the  morning  newspaper. 

"Yes,  your  honor,"  said  Officer  Durfey,  "but  the 
day  is  young  and  I  have  hopes." 

"And  why,  Durfey;  why?"  asked  Judge  Hooper, 
scanning  the  headlines. 

"Well,  your  honor,"  said  Mr.  Durfey,  "do  not 
courts  and  the  troubles  for  the  coux'ts  to  settle  run 
side  by  side,  sir?  'Twould  be  a  shame,  your  honor, 
if  the  knowledge  that  we  are  here  and  ready  to 
maintain  justice  and  preserve  the  peace  was  not 
sufficient  to  induce  the  population  to  indulge  in  riot 
and  misdemeanor." 


"He  is  the  man,"  said  Judge  Hooper,  "who  so  successfully 
convinced  many  that  black  was  black  that  now  he  seems 
unable  to  stop.  He  sees  nothing  but  black.  To  the  Senator 
black  is  black,  and  white  is  black,  and  pale  blue  with  pink 
spots  is  black.  He  is  like  the  man  that  looks  at  the  sun 
too  long,  Durfey.  He  looked  at  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and    Article    X    so    long    and   hard,    Durfey,   that    he    sees 

them  everywhere,  even  in  the 
Treaty  of  Four  Nations.  No 
doubt  he  would  see  Article  X 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  if 
they  were  put  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty.  'Thou  shalt  not  steal'  is 
a  dangerous  sentiment,  Durfey, 
when  put  into  a  treaty  concern- 
ing the  Pacific  Islands. 

"If  you  were  a  Senator  like 
Borah,  Durfey,  you  would  arise 
in  the  Senate  and  clear  your 
throat  and  talk: 


Judge  Hooper  put  down  his  paper  and  looked  at  Officer 
Durfey  sternly. 

"Durfey,"  he  said,  pointing  a  stubby  finger,  "you  make 
me  think  of  Senator  Borah,  down  thei-e  at  our  glorious 
Capitol  in  the  magnificent  but  costly  city  of  Washington. 
A  little  more  talk  like  that,  Durfey,  and  you'll  be  qualified 
to  enter  the  Senate  and  enunciate  the  doctrine  that  every 
treaty  of  peace  is  a  road  to  war.  I  can  see  you,  Durfey, 
standing  there,  hand  in  hand  with  Mr.  Borah,  singing  the 
chorus  to  his  favorite  song,  "I  Don't  Care  What  Its  Words 
May  Be,  Every  Treaty  Looks  Alike  to  Me.'  " 

"Who  is  Borah?"  asked  Mr.  Durfey. 


"  'Fellow  Senators  and  Gallery,'  you  would  orate.  'Ob- 
serve the  hideous  iniquity  of  this  outrageous  Treaty  of 
Four  which  that  bloodthirsty  Hughes  and  gore-loving 
Harding  are  trying  to  put  over  on  us.  Was  ever  a  peace- 
fully inclined  nation  requested  to  sign  such  a  dangerous 
document?  What  does  it  say,  gentlemen?  It  says,  in 
frightful  words  of  dire  import,  that  the  high  contracting 
parties  "agree  between  themselves  to  respect  their  rights 
in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions  in  the  regions  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean!"  To  respect  their  rights,  gentlemen! 
That  means  war!  Is  it  not  a  well-known  historical  fact, 
gentlemen,  that  whenever  one  nation  respects  the  rights  of 
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another  there  is  bloodshed  and  murder?  I  fear  that  word 
"respect"! 

"  'Gentlemen,'  you  would  continue,  Durfey.  'Sit  still  an.l 
let  the  full  significance  of  this  sink  into  your  thick  skulls. 
It  means  we  agree  not  to  steal  each  other's  islands.  That 
means  war.  You  may  not  understand  it  so  but  I  have  a 
better  scoopful  of  brains.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  becoming  the  Bellicose  Ocean  is  to 
have  all  hands  free  to  sneak  up  on  an  unsuspecting  island 
any  dark  night  and  steal  it.  But  that  is  not  all,  gentle- 
men! There  is  worse.  If  trouble  comes,  the  four  high  con- 
tracting parties  agree  to  call  a  conference  to  talk  things 
over  and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of.  the  particular  situa- 
tion. 

"  'Gentlemen,'  you  would  continue,  Dui'fey.  'could  any- 
thing be  worse?  You  may  not  think  getting  together  to 
talk  over  what  is  to  be  done  means  war,  but  you're  wrong. 
I  know!  I  have  had  experience.  Whenever  I  get  together 
to  talk  there  is  war.     That  proves  it  I' 

"To  my  notion,  Durfey,  Mr.  Borah  has  specialized  so 
continuously  in  the  science  of  finding  niggers  in  woodpiles 
that  he  can  see  them  lurking  in  everything  from  an  ice- 
cream cone  to  a  pumpkin  pie.  If  you  shake  my  hand  and 
wish  me  a  happy  New  Year,  Durfey,  I  do  not  consider  that 
you  are  agreeing  to  get  a  gun  and  murder  my  brother-in- 
law  if  he  borrows  my  socks  without  asking.  If  I  take  out 
an  insurance  policy  on  my  barn,  Durfey,  it  does  not  mean 


that  I  have  to  join  the  Relief  Hook  &  Ladder  Company 
and  wear  a  leather  helmet  for  life.  You're  my  friend, 
Durfey,  and  it  is  understood  that  you'll  not  burn  down 
my  chicken-coop  and  I'll  not  burn  down  yours,  but  if  your 
dog-house  catches  fire,  I'll  go  to  the  fire  or  not,  as  I 
choose.  And  I  don't  say  but  what,  if  your  dog-house  stands 
close  against  my  barn,  I'll  be  most  likely  to  be  on  hand. 
I'd  be  on  hand  whether  you  were  my  friend  or  not,  Durfey, 
and  that's  all  this  famous  treaty  amounts  to. 

"The  four  Powers,  Durfey,  are  like  four  sane-enough 
men  whose  back-yards  butt  up  together.  Instead  of  waiting 
until  all  their  gardens  are  dug  up  and  everybody  so  mad 
they  see  red,  they  get  together  and  agree  to  keep  their 
chickens  at  home  where  they  belong.  And,  furthermore. 
Durfey,  they  agree  that  if  trouble  comes,  they  will  get 
together  over  the  back  fence  and  decide  what  to  do  about 
it.  Even,  it  may  be,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  fifth  neighbor's 
chicken  that  makes  the  trouble.  And  where's  the  harm, 
Durfey?  Does  it  mean  that  one  and  all  must  start  to 
throw  bricks?  So  Mr.  Borah  seems  to  think,  Durfey,  but 
it  is  more  likely  that  instead  of  a  deluge  of  gore  and 
murder  a  friendly  talk  would  lead  to  nothing  worse  than 
putting  up  a  few  more  feet  of  chicken  wire." 

"But  why  have  any  treaties  if  having  none  keeps  us 
out  of  foreign  wars,  your  honor?"  asked  Durfey. 

"Because  having  none  keeps  us  out  of  foreign  wars  the 
way  having  none  kept  us  out  of  the  World  War." 


Gustave  Flaubert:  a  Retrospect 

December.  1821 — December,  1921 

By  Ernest  Boyd 


THIS  year,  so  rich  in  literary  centenaries,  closes  with 
the  celebration  in  France  of  the  birth  of  Gustave 
Flaubert,  who  was  born  at  Rouen,  on  December  12, 
1821.  Few  of  the  many  great  names  which  the  year  has 
thus  recalled  to.  public  memory  could  provide  more  appro- 
priately and  more  usefully  an  opportunity  for  critical  retro- 
spection than  that  of  the  author  of  "Madame  Bovary." 
Although  the  term  "realism"  does  not,  as  is  often  supposed, 
date  from  the  publication  of  that  work,  Flaubert  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  father  of  the  i-ealistic  novel.  It  was 
after  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  Maupassant,  Zola, 
Huysmans,  and  Octave  Mirbeau,  in  1877,  that  the  "Natural- 
istic" school  was  created  by  the  French  press.  The  fame 
of  Flaubert  is  definitely  associated  with  Realism  and 
Naturalism,  and,  as  these  are  precisely  the  elements  in 
contemporary  American  literature  which  are  cultivated  by 
the  younger  novelists,  it  is  interesting  to  glance  back  at  the 
chapter  in  French  literature  which  began  with  "Madame 
Bovary"  in  1857. 

It  was  a  year  in  which  the  unsuspecting  Flaubert  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  go  on  quietly  writing 
for  himself,  as  he  had  been  doing  ever  since  his  return  from 
the  East.  Labiche's  comedies  and  the  melodramas  of 
Dumas,  fils,  kept  the  theatre  public  busy;  at  the  opera  the 
first  performance  of  Weber's  "Oberon"  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  music  lovers,  while  the  reception  of  Augier  at  the 
French  Academy  and  the  death  of  Alfred  de  Musset  pro- 
vided the  literary  world  with  excitement,  varied  by  the 
thrills  of  legal  scandals,  the  trial  of  Baudelaire  for  "Les 


Fleurs  du  Mai,"  and  Victor  Hugo's  attempted  injunction 
against  "Rigoletto,"  on  the  ground  that  it  was  stolen  from 
"Le  Roi  s'amuse."  Paris  had  obviously  plenty  of  things  to 
attend  to  without  troubling  over  the  first  novel  of  Gustave 
Flaubert,  whose  name  was  utterly  unknown  to  more  than 
a  small  circle  when  he  began  to  issue  "Madame  Bovary"  as 
a  serial  in  La  Revue  de  Paris. 

Unfortunately,  that  review  was  in  bad  odor  politically 
with  the  authorities,  and  they  made  the  novel  a  pretext  for 
harassing  the  editors.  Flaubert  was,  however,  more  for- 
tunate than  Baudelaire,  a  few  months  later,  for  he  was 
acquitted,  in  consideration  of  the  serious  artistic  purpose 
which  clearly  inspired  his  work.  The  trial,  as  is  the  custom 
in  these  affairs,  merely  served  as  an  enormous  advertise- 
ment for  the  new  author,  of  which  his  publisher  reaped  the 
immediate  benefit,  for  Flaubert  had  received  only  five  hun- 
dred francs  for  the  rights  to  the  book  during  five  years. 
So  great  was  the  success  of  the  scandal  that  a  newspaper 
at  once  offered  him  fifty  centimes  a  line  for  his  next  novel, 
clearly  a  substantial  advance  upon  the  terms  he  had  received 
for  his  first  work.  All  the  interests  of  the  crowd  were 
driven  into  the  backgi'ound  by  "Madame  Bovary'";  no  vaude- 
ville show  was  complete  without  its  song  on  the  subject, 
and  burlesque  playlets  were  written  with  Emma  Bovary  as 
the  central  figure.  The  reviewers  had  naturally  jumped 
into  the  fray  and  the  furious  and  eternal  battle  was  waged 
with  great  vigor,  only  Sainte-Beuve,  Barbey  d'Aurevilly, 
Baudelaire,  and  a  few  of  the  more  discriminating  realizing 
the   true  value   and  the  literary  significance  of   "Madame 
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Bovary."  The  press  as  a  whole  gave  preference  to  Ernest 
Feydeau's  "Fanny,"  a  novel  w^hich  appeared  about  the  same 
time  and  presented  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  to 
Flaubert's  in  its  treatment  of  a  similar  theme,  but  is  long 
since  forgotten. 

All  the  circumstances  were  propitious  for  a  further  ex- 
ploitation of  public  curiosity,  but  Flaubert  returned  to  his 
home  near  Rouen  and  gave  no  heed  to  popular  clamor  for 
five  years,  when  he  published  "Salammbo."  In  the  interval, 
all  sorts  of  rumors  had  been  in  circulation,  the  author's 
first  book  was  flying  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  shuttle- 
cock between  the  camps  of  the  realists  and  their  opponents, 
and  the  general  expectation  was  that  Flaubert  would  either 
aggravate  his  former  offences, 'or  offer  some  sort  of  amende 
honorable.  Flaubert  did  neither;  he  simply  flabbergasted 
both  his  friends  and  his  enemies  by  publishing  this  lengthy 
novel  of  Carthaginian  life.  Sainte-Beuve,  even,  called  for 
a  lexicon  with  which  to  decipher  this  mass  of  exotic  words 
and  archaeological  terms,  the  learned  experts  denounced  the 
pretensions  of  this  novelist  turned  historian,  and  the  inac- 
curacies of  detail  wei-e  solemnly  exposed.  In  the  main  there 
was  agreement  on  one  point :  the  book  was  dull,  though  some 
suspected,  and  tried  to  prove,  that  indecencies  were  con- 
cealed beneath  its  soporific  weight.  The  dullness  and  latent 
obscenity  of  "Salammbo"  were  the  leading  counts  in  the  pop- 
ular indictment  of  the  book,  for  Flaubert  was  now  a  public 
personage  and  had  to  pay  the  penalty.  Once  more  his  name 
and  his  work  were  bandied  about  in  the  couplets  of  vaude- 
ville singers,  and  an  elaborate  burlesque,  "Folammbo,  ou  les 
Cocasseries  carthaginoises,"  was  produced  at  the  Palais- 
Royal  Theatre,  in  which  Hamilcar  became  Arriv'tar,  and 
by  dint  of  much  punning  of  this  type  the  whole  story  was 
turned  into  ridicule,  precisely  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
serve the  legend  of  the  author's  manifold  indecencies.  It  is 
remarkable  how  the  cheap  humor  of  this  parody  summed 
up  the  general  tendency  of  contemporary  criticism  towards 
"Salammbo,"  into  which  Flaubert  had  poured  all  his  roman- 
ticism, his  love  of  the  fabulous  Orient,  of  color  and  sound 
and  primitive  passion. 

The  author  himself  considered  this  book  to  be  an  even 
more  definite  manifestation  of  his  theory  of  art  than 
"Madame  Bovary,"  and  it  was  upon  his  theory,  the  doctrine 
of  "impersonal"  literature,  that  the  whole  reaction  against 
the  Romantic  Movement  took  its  stand.  The  Romanticists 
were  entirely  personal  and  subjective;  the  Realists  sought 
for  an  objective,  dispassionate  notation  of  life,  from  which 
the  author's  personality  and  his  sentiments  are  eliminated. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  misunderstanding  between 
the  master  and  his  disciples?  To  ask  this  is  to  raise  the 
whole  problem  of  Flaubert's  realism,  for,  it  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  his  works  are  apparently  realistic  and  romantic 
alternately.  After  "Madame  Bovary"  came  "Salammbo," 
and  then  "L'Education  sentimentale,"  which  was  followed 
by  "La  Tentation  de  Saint-Antoine";  after  which  came  the 
unfinished  "Bouvard  et  Pecuchet."  If  the  author  of  these 
works  was  hailed  and  denounced  as  the  begetter  of  the 
realistic  novel,  if  the  Goncourts  and  Maupassant  and  Zola 
elected  him  as  master,  later  criticism  is  disposed  to  regard 
him  rather  differently,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  him  to  be 
claimed  either  by  the  Realists  or  the  Romanticists.  He 
seems  at  bottom  to  have  belonged  to  the  latter  rather  than 
the  former,  but  his  romanticism  was  not  based  upon  that 
horror  of  reality  which  is  the  true  mark  of  the  French 
Romantic  school. 

Thus  in  his  works  of  sheer  imagination,  "Salammbo"  and 
"La  Tentation,"  tjje  desire  for  reality,  for  verisimilitude, 
for  the  suppression  of  his  own  personality,  leads  him  to 
write  his  romance  as  Zola  documented  himself  for  his 
records  of  the  Second  Empire.  In  his  realistic  novels,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  took  refuge  from  the  despotism  of  facts 
by  transferring  his  romanticism  to  his  characters,  to 
Frederic    in     "L'Education    sentimentale,"    to     Emma    in 


"Madame  Bovary,"  and,  above  all,  by  allowing  himself  the 
freest  play  in  the  beauty  of  his  words,  in  the  wonderful 
rhythm  of  his  phrases,  so  that  a  story  of  provincial  adultery, 
the  most  hackneyed  theme  in  fiction,  takes  on  the  glamor 
of  Chateaubriand's  adventures  in  mythical  regions  of 
tropical  beauty.  As  his  correspondence  reveals,  Flaubert's 
romantic  imagination  was  never  more  powerfully  stimulated 
than  when  he  was  engaged  upon  a  work  of  realism,  but 
when  he  turned  to  a  work  of  imagination,  then  his  scrup- 
ulous concern  for  reality  insisted  upon  satisfaction. 

This  Romanticist  who  had  no  fear  of  reality  was  destined 
to  live  just  long  enough  to  see  the  rise  of  a  literary  genera- 
tion which  cultivated  that  fearlessness  to  a  point  where  the 
Realist  dominated  everything  else.  In  1877  he  was  the 
guest  at  a  dinner  party  from  which  came  the  six  authors, 
Emile  Zola,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  J.  K.  Huysmans,  Henry 
Ceard,  Leon  Hennique,  and  Paul  Alexis,  who  launched  the 
Naturalistic  movement  with  "Les  Soirees  de  Medan,"  which 
was  published  in  1880,  the  year  of  Flaubert's  death.  Look- 
ing over  the  work  of  this  group,  not  to  mention  the  de- 
servedly forgotten  host  of  their  imitators,  it  is  difficult  to 
connect  them  with  Flaubert.  That  scrupulous  artist,  who 
could  spend  five  days  over  the  writing  of  one  page,  whose 
style  is  one  of  the  delights  of  French  literature,  was  surely 
the  strangest  progenitor  for  that  brood  of  Naturalists. 
The  Goncourts  still  preserved  their  cult  of  the  "exact  word," 
of  the  "rare  epithet,"  but  these  writers  cultivated' the  com- 
monplace in  both  style  and  matter.  Their  virtues  are  seen 
in  the  work  of  Maupassant  and  in  that  sardonic  little  mas- 
terpiece of  Henry  Ceard's,  "Une  Belle  Journee,"  but  who 
reads  Zola  nowadays,  and  who  even  remembers  Leon  Hen- 
nique and  Paul  Alexis,  "the  shadow  of  Zola,"  as  he  was 
called?" 

In  the  pleasant  process  of  progressing  backwards,  in 
which  the  younger  American  novelists  are  just  now  en- 
gaged, the  oblivion  which  has  descended  upon  Flaubert's 
succession  seems  to  be  ignored,  or,  at  least,  to  suggest  no 
disquieting  reflections.  There  is  a  drift  in  contemporary 
fiction  which  takes  the  novel  back  to  France  of  the  eighties 
and  late  seventies,  but  not  to  the  fifties,  when  Flaubert 
expressed  the  only  durable  reaction  against  Romanticism. 
All  literature  is  the  history  of  the  reaction  of  one  genera- 
tion against  the  idols  of  another,  and  "Madame  Bovary" 
marked  the  end  of  the  Romantic  movement.  It  was  the 
work  of  the  transition  and  is  therefore  characterized  by  that 
hesitation  between  two  schools,  which  is  the  essence  of 
Flaubert.  The  modern  Realists,  like  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, have  emphasized  only  one  element  in  the  movement 
of  which  he  was  the  leader,  and  their  preoccupation  with 
the  mere  details  of  actuality  will  as  surely  condemn  them 
to  neglect  as  it  has  condemned  the  voluminous  literature  of 
the  Naturalistic  school.  With  the  exception  of  Baudelaire, 
no  other  French  writer  in  modern  times  has  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  as  Flaubert  with  so  small  a  volume 
of  published  work.  During  his  lifetime  only  five  books  of 
his  were  published,  yet  they  endure,  while  the  twenty  vol- 
umes of  Zola's  Rougon-Macquart  series  and  the  sixteen 
other  volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  fiction  have  fallen  into 
increasing  disrepute,  together  with  most  of  the  "polygraphy" 
of  that  period.  "Madame  Bovary"  shocked  the  bourgeoisie 
in  accordance  with  all  the  rules  of  Naturalistic  procedure; 
it  evoked  and  reconstructed  the  life  of  a  provincial  town 
with  the  superb  skill  of  the  creative  genius  who  is  master 
of  detail,  in  a  fashion  which  only  makes  the  labored  piling 
up  of  facts  seem  intolerable  in  his  successors.  Yet,  it  lives, 
after  all  these  years,  as  photographic  realism  never  lives 
after  the  external  circumstances  of  the  time  have  changed. 
It  lives  because  of  that  dual  element  in  the  genius  of  Gus- 
tave  Flaubert,  which  enabled  him  to  see  the  dream  and  the 
reality  which  together  make  up  the  sum  of  human  existence, 
and  to  express  both  with  the  sensitive  beauty  of  a  great 
artist. 


As  We  Forgive  Our  Debtors 

DISCUSSION  of  the  possible  remission  of  the  debts 
owed  by  the  Allied  nations  to  the  United  States 
Government  is  complicated  by  two  elements 
which  interfere  with  a  straightforward  examination  of 
the  question  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  In  the  first  place, 
the  discussion  is  usually  throttled  at  the  very  outset  by 
the  thought  that,  whatever  might  be  said  in  favor  of 
such  a  proposal,  it  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  discuss  it 
because  there  is  no  chance  of  Congress  assenting  to 
anything  of  the  kind.  And  secondly,  any  raising  of 
the  question  is  almost  sure  to  be  met  by  the  charge 
that  it  is  the  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  instigation 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  or  some  other  of  the  debtor 
nations. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  may  well  be  said  that, 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  chance  of  Congressional  ap- 
proval, it  is  fitting  that  the  nation  should  give  to  the 
subject  the  consideration  which  its  high  importance 
demands;  and  fui'ther,  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  ap- 
pearances are  often  deceptive — things  seemingly  out  of 
the  question  in  advance  of  public  discussion  become  pos- 
sible enough  as  a  result  of  it.  And  as  to  the  second 
point,  it  should  suffice  to  remark  that  there  are  in  this 
country  a  large  number  of  persons  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing as  citizens,  as  thinkers,  and  as  men  of  affairs,  who 
heartily  believe  that  a  remission  of  the  Allied  debts  by 
the  United  States  Government  would  be  a  superb  stroke 
not  only  of  humanity  but  of  statesmanship;  who  are 
convinced  that,  to  say  nothing  of  its  benefit  to  other 
nations,  it  would  turn  out  a  most  excellent  investment 
for  the  American  people;  who  earnestly  express  this 
view  in  private  conversation,  but  who  refrain  from 
pushing  it  in  public  owing  to  the  feeling  that  its  advo- 
cacy would  be  practically  hopeless ;  and  who,  if  they  did 
give  voice  to  their  opinion,  would  do  it  solely  of  their 
own  motion,  and  without  any  outside  instigation  what- 
soever. 

The  Question  on  Its  Merits 

Setting  both  these  considerations  aside,  therefore,  let 
us  endeavor  to  look  at  the  question  simply  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  inherent  merits.  During  the  Great 
War,  after  our  entrance  into  it,  the  United  States  lent 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries 
which  were  fighting  the  common  enemy  some  ten  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  None  of  these  countries  can  claim  that 
it  is  our  clear  duty  to  remit  the  debt  thus  incui-red  by 
them.  They  knew  what  they  were  doing  when  thej'^  in- 
curred it ;  they  entered  no  qualification  as  to  its  binding 
character.  If  the  debt  is  to  be  remitted  in  whole  or  in 
part,  this  must  be  because  that  course  is  felt  to  be  right 
by  the  United  States  either  as  a  matter  of  its  own  feel- 
ing of  honor,  as  a  matter  of  humanity  and  good  will,  or 
as  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-interest.  The  question 
is  whether  there  is  sound  reason  for  so  feeling  on  any 
or  all  of  these  grounds ;  and  we  believe  that  the  answer 
is  that  there  is  such  reason  on  all  three  of  them,  and 


that  the  united  force  of  the  three  makes  the  case  con- 
clusive. 

When  and  How  the  Debt  Was  Incurred 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  not  one  dollar  of  the  Allied 
debt  to  the  United  State?  Government  was  incurred 
until  the  United  States  became  a  participant  in  the 
war.  Before  that  time  considerable  sums  had  been 
raised  in  America  by  the  Allied  Governments  by  means 
of  securities  taken  up  by  individuals  in  this  country; 
but  these  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  question.  It  was 
not  until  we  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  allies 
of  the  European  Entente  Powers  that  any  advances 
were  made  by  our  Government  to  them.  We  threw  our- 
selves heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle ;  it  was  the  splen- 
did manifestation  of  American  power  and  heroism  that 
brought  the  confiict  to  its  victorious  close.  But  it  was 
the  better  part  of  a  year  before  that  force  was  put  into 
play,  and  it  was  only  during  the  last  few  months  of  the 
war  that  it  was  thrown  into  the  scale  in  decisive  fashion. 
Our  allies,  during  that  year  of  waiting,  were  continuing 
to  pour  out  both  their  blood  and  their  treasure  as  they 
had  been  doing  for  two  and  a  half  years  before ;  during 
which  two  and  a  half  years  we  had  been  growing  rich 
at  an  unparalleled  rate  while  they  had  been  suffering 
the  most  exhausting  possible  drain  upon  their  resources, 
material  and  human.  The  money — or  rather,  money's 
worth,  for  the  money  was  all  spent  in  America — which 
we  w'ere  sending  over  to  them  was  maintaining  the 
armies  that  were  holding  the  ground  against  our 
enemy  until  our  own  forces  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
Had  our  men  been  oh  the  battle  line,  as  they  were 
afterwards,  the  cost  to  us  would  have  far  exceeded  the 
amount  that  we  advanced  to  our  allies.  Our  service  to 
them  was  beyond  all  computation ;  it  made  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat.  But  if — as  surely  every 
true  American  feels — the  victory  was  not  merely  their 
victory  but  ours  as  well,  would  it  not  be  the  part  of  a  high 
sense  of  honor  to  feel  that  the  money  we  lent  them 
before  we  began  to  fight  should  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  contribution  to  the  common  cause,  which  we  should 
not  only  be  willing  but  glad  to  assume  as  our  own? 

An  Objection  Considered 
Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  the  question,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  a  word  about  one  objection  that  deserves  at- 
tention. It  has  been  urged  against  a  remission  of  the 
debt  that  the  precedent  set  by  it  would  make  interna- 
tional borrowing  in  time  of  war  impossible  in  the 
future.  But  the  force  of  this  objection  disappears  upon 
examination.  Nobody  imagines  that  the  precedent  would 
have  any  influence  upon  the  possibilities  of  ordinary  in- 
ternational borrowing,  in  time  either  of  peace  or  of  war. 
It  would  only  affect  a  case  in  which  nations  were  banded 
together  in  a  great  cause,  and  the  borrowing  was  an  in- 
cident of  the  common  effort.  And  in  such  a  case  it  will 
be  all  the  better  that  the  nations  should  clearly  recog- 
nize, what  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  the  fact,  that 
the  obligation  of  the  debtor  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  the 
stern  and  rigorous  spirit  in  which  debts  are  usually 
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viewed.  Indeed,  it  would  be  best  of  all  that  any  great 
and  wealthy  and  comparatively  unscathed  member  of 
the  alliance  should  frankly  from  the  outset  view  its 
contingent  of  financial  assistance  as  a  contribution  to 
the  common  cause  rather  than  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid 
however  great  the  hardship  and  inequality  that  repay- 
ment might  entail. 

Humanity  and  Good  Will 
On  the  side  of  humanity  and  good  will,  the  case  is  so 
plain  that  words  are  almost  needless.  The  only  answer 
to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  much-abused  maxim  that  char- 
ity begins  at  home — a  maxim  too  often  translated  into 
practice  as  though  it  read  that  charity  begins  and  ends 
at  home.  Our  sufferings  in  the  common  cause  were  so 
slight  in  comparison  with  those  of  our  allies,  our  ma- 
terial condition  is  so  immeasurably  better  than  theirs, 
our  difficulties  are  so  trivial  alongside  those  with  which 
they  have  to  cope,  that  a  policy  of  generosity  in  regard 
to  the  money  they  owe  us  must  instinctively  recommend 
itself  to  any  large-hearted  and  large-minded  American. 

Enlightened  Self-interest 

We  freely  admit,  however,  that  if  there  were  nothing 
to  be  said  for  the  proposal  except  that  it  is  what  a  high 
sense  of  honor  and  a  generous  regard  for  friends  in 
distress  would  dictate,  there  could  be  no  practical  chance 
of  its  adoption.  High  sense  of  honor,  generous  regard 
for  friends  in  distress,  its  opponents  would  say,  are  all 
veiy  fine;  but  the  American  people  are  not  going  to  be 
taxed  to  the  tune  of  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  order 
to  gratify  those  sentiments,  however  beautiful.  But 
fortunately  the  case  is  fully  as  strong  from  the  stand- 
point of  enlightened  self-interest.  The  prosperity  of 
Europe,  its  return  to  a  normal  state,  is  a  prime  essential 
of  the  return  of  our  own  prosperity.  The  removal  of 
the  burden  of  that  ten  or  eleven  billions  of  debt  would 
have  a  wonderfully  stimulating  influence  on  European 
financial  and  industrial  conditions.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  frankly  understood  that,  so  far  as  the  immediate 
future  is  concerned,  the  remission  of  the  debt  would 
make  little  difference  in  our  own  finances;  for  is  it  not 
pretty  generally  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  United 
States  will  not  press  for  payment  even  of  interest,  to 
say  nothing  of  principal,  and  that  no  country  except 
Great  Britain  will  make  such  payments  for  years  to 
come?  The  case  of  Britain,  moreover,  is  peculiar,  in 
that  she  has  always  stood  ready  to  cancel  the  debts 
owed  to  her  by  her  allies  if  we  did  the  like  by  her  debt 
to  us;  accordingly,  our  cancellation  of  Britain's  debt 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  France  and  other  hard- 
pressed  countries,  and  act  as  a  two-fold  relief  to  the 
world.  Broadly  speaking,  what  would  happen  if  we  were 
to  remit  the  Allied  debts  to  us  would  be  that  we  should 
make  no  great  sacrifice  in  the  way  of  immediate  rev- 
enue; our  sacrifice,  such  as  it  was,  would  have  refer- 
ence practically  to  a  remote  time — a  time  when  circum- 
stances might  have  so  wholly  changed  that  no  one  can 
say  with  any  confidence  what  will  really  happen.  And 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  competent  and 
sober  judges  that,  whatever  we  may  do  at  the  present 
time,  we  shall  in  the  end  let  the  debts  go. 

Now  the  point  is  that  this  is  the  time  when  the  world 
stands  in  desperate  need  of  relief  from  care  and  depres- 
sion and  uncei-tainty ;  this  is  the  time  when  the  revival 
of  industrial  and  commercial  and  financial  energy  is  of 
infinite  importance ;  this  is  the  time  when  anything  that 


gives  Europe  a  big  shove  forward  will  be  reflected  in  a 
tremendous  advance  in  our  own  prosperity;  and  this  is 
the  time  when  we  need  that  advance  more  than  we  have 
ever  done  since  the  dark  days  of  1893-7.  And  that  is 
one  great  reason  why  cool-headed  leaders  in  the  finan- 
cial world  feel  convinced  that  the  best  possible  invest- 
ment that  America  could  make  of  ten  billion  dollars,  the 
best  possible  investment  in  a  strictly  material  sense, 
would  be  to  lift  that  debt  from  the  shoulders,  to  exor- 
cise the  worry  about  the  debt  from  the  minds,  of  the 
European  peoples. 

The  Moral  Effect  Most  Potent  of  All 
But  there  is  in  the  case  a  broader  consideration,  a 
more  potent  element,  than  even  this.  The  direct  finan- 
cial relief  to  the  several  nations  whose  debts  were  can- 
celed would,  we  are  convinced,  represent  but  a  small 
part  of  the  beneficent  influence  which  our  act  would 
exert  upon  the  world.  It  would  be  hailed  as  an  evidence 
of  magnanimity,  of  largeness  of  heart  and  largeness  of 
mind.  It  would  operate — just  as  Mr.  Hughes's  opening 
speech  at  the  Conference  did — to  confound  cynics  and 
pessimists,  to  hearten  those  who  do  not  despair  of  the 
world's  future.  The  degree  in  which  such  heartening 
would  quicken  the  economic  life  of  the  world  is  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  commercial  or  finan- 
cial calculation.  What  the  world  needs  above  all  else, 
for  its  economic  no  less  than  its  spiritual  restoration, 
is  a  return  of  confidence  in  the  better  side  of  human 
nature,  a  revival  of  the  instinctive  feeling  that  things 
are  making  for  good  and  not  for  evil.  What  could  give 
a  more  powerful  impetus  to  all  this  than  a  conspicuous 
act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  nations? 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  any  remission 
of  debts  on  our  part  should  be  accompanied  by  the  con- 
dition that  a  corresponding  amount  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  reparations  levied  upon  Germany,  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  such  condition  should  be  imposed.  To 
do  so  would  be  largely  to  destroy  the  grace  of  the  act 
itself,  and  its  grace  is  a  large  part  of  its  value.  But  we 
believe  that  the  act  would  inevitably  conduce  to  a  more 
liberal  and  generous  attitude  toward  Germany;  it  would 
give  tenfold  force  to  any  just  plea  that  might  be  made 
for  relieving  Germany  of  a  burden  too  heavy  for  her 
to  bear,  France,  too,  would  feel  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  her  own  self-interest  it  would  be  folly  to  insist 
on  keeping  alive  indefinitely  a  sense  of  intolerable  hard- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  country  which  has  been  her 
mortal  foe  but  with  which  she  has  now  to  find  medns  of 
living  on  terms  of  amity  or  at  least  of  economic  har- 
mony. The  example  of  the  United  States,  the  success 
(even  from  a  selfish  standpoint)  that  had  attended  her 
large-minded  action,  would  exercise  a  steadily  growing 
influence,  and  would  do  more  than  oceans  of  discussion 
and  diplomacy  toward  humanizing  the  relation  between 
Germany  and  France.  Our  act,  primarily  one  that  re- 
lated to  dollars  and  cents,  would  produce  its  greatest 
effect  not  through  the  pocketbook  but  through  the  heart 
and  the  mind.  It  would  be  a  master  stroke,  fully  match- 
ing in  beneficence  the  scrapping  of  our  ships  and  the 
initiation  of  a  new  instrumentality  of  reasonable  inter- 
course between  nations.  And  we  believe  that,  if  its  vast 
potentialities  of  good  are  brought  fairly  before  the 
American  people,  they  will  view  the  question  in  no  small 
or  short-sighted  spirit,  but  will  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  great  issue. 
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The  Power  of  Simple  Truth 

IT  doesn't  matter  a  pin  whether  the  phrase  "insular 
possessions  and  insular  dominions"  in  the  Four- 
Power  Treaty  does  or  does  not  cover  the  islands 
which  constitute  Japan  itself.  Any  situation  that 
threatened  Japan  would  of  necessity  threaten  the 
Pacific  islands  over  which  she  holds  rule;  and  conse- 
quently whenever  Japan  was  threatened  it  would  of 
necessity  become  the  duty  of  the  Four  Powers  to  enter 
into  a  conference  as  the  treaty  contemplates.  More 
than  this  the  treaty  does  not  call  for,  whatever  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  disputed  words ;  so  much  as  this  the 
treaty  is  in  practice  absolutely  certain  to  require,  what- 
ever the  interpretation  of  the  disputed  words.  It  doesn't 
matter  a  pin  which  interpretation  is  adopted. 

Nevertheless,  President  Harding  made  a  grievous  slip 
when  he  gave  offhand  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
words,  natural  as  that  interpretation  was.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  statement  which  he  gave  out  only  a 
few  hours  later  was  of  ideal  excellence.  It  was  so 
simple,  so  free  from  all  mental  disturbance,  that  to  any 
alert  intelligence  it  conveyed  much  more  than  a  mere 
withdrawal  of  the  earlier  statement.  He  had  thought 
the  words  did  not  include  Japan;  he  found  that  the 
American  Commissioners  regarded  them  as  including 
Japan;  and  he  was  perfectly  content  that  it  should  be 
so.  That  was  all:  no  argument,  no  apology,  no  per- 
turbation. And  why?  Obviously  for  the  reason  that 
the  essence  of  the  matter  lay  quite  elsewhere;  that,  in 
fact,  it  didn't  matter  a  pin  which  of  the  two  meanings 
was  adopted. 

It  was  accordingly  quite  within  the  possibilities  that 
the  misstep  which  the  President  had  made,  and  which 
started  up  immediately  so  ominous  a  commotion  among 
the  Senatorial  hornets,  might  be  turned  into  an  actual 
advantage  for  the  treaty.  We  hoped  that  some  Sena- 
tor, of  genuine  debating  ability,  might  drive  home  the 
real  point  of  the  incident — the  demonstration  that  it 
provided  of  the  true  character  of  the  treaty.  Could 
anything  more  thoroughly  demonstrate  that  character 
than  the  light  thus  accidentally  thrown  upon  it?  If  it 
involved  technical  obligations,  if  it  tied  us  up  with 
promises  of  specific  action,  it  would  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  just  how  the  geographical  limits  of  its 
application  were  defined;  that  it  turns  on  no  technicali- 
ties, involves  no  intricacies,  is  the  only  possible  ex- 
plana.tion  both  of  Mr.  Harding's  slip  and  of  its  simple 
and  straightforward  correction. 

But  now  has  come  Mr.  Harding  himself,  and  has  done 
in  supremely  effective  fashion  what  we  had  hoped  some 
Senator  might  do  more  or  less  effectively.  So  admir- 
able is  the  utterance,  so  appealing  in  reason  as  well  as 
sentiment,  so  moving  in  its  expression  of  deep  and  sin- 
cere feeling,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  reproducing 
in  full  the  President's  formal  and  informal  state- 
ment: 

The  President  will  offer  no  comment  on  the  disputes 
which  attempt  to  magnify  the  differing  constructions  on  the 
Four-Power  Treaty.  To  him  these  are  unimportant.  The  big 
things  aimed  at  are  understandings  for  peace  and  an  agree- 
ment to  meet  and  discuss  the  preservation  of  peace  whenever 
it  is  threatened. 

No  alliance  or  entanglement  is  thought  of,  none  will  be 
negotiated.  It  would  be  bettef  to  rejoice  over  things  accom- 
plished than  to  dwell  on  differing  views  which  can  be  of  no 
great  consequence. 

The    President   is    unwilling    that    the    unjustified    charge 


that  the  United  States  delegates  are  withholding  informa- 
tion shall  go  unchallenged.  He  had  full  confidence,  else  he 
had  not  chosen  them,  and  he  has  full  confidence  now  and  is 
more  than  gratified  over  their  efforts,  because  they  are  work- 
ing out  the  greatest  contribution  to  peace  and  good-will 
which  has  ever  marked  the  Christmas  time  in  all  the 
Christian  era. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  the  ideals  of  peace,  but  the 
bigger  thing  is  to  seek  the  actuality.  This  the  Conference  is 
doing,  in  harmony  with  an  overwhelming  American  senti- 
ment, and  a  world  sentiment,  too,  and  in  full  accord  with 
cherished  American  traditions. 

Replying  to  the  question,  "Do  you  feel  that  the  world 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  direction  of  peace  and  good- 
will?" President  Harding  said: 

"I  think  I  made  some  such  reply  to  a  similar  question  at 
•  the  last  interview.  I  do  think  so.  I  believe  it  with  all  my 
heart.  I  do  not  say  that  with  the  thought  of  arrogating 
to  the  United  States  of  America  any  greater  part  of  the 
contribution  than  that  which  has  been  made  by  other  nations 
of  like  importance  and  like  civilization. 

"But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  1921,  as  we  have  come  to 
know  more  fully  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  as  we  have  come  to 
appraise  the  unspeakable  cost  of  it  all,  there  is  a  new  con- 
viction in  the  hearts  of  men  that  that  sort  of  appeal — the 
appeal  to  arms — to  settle  the  international  questions  is  a 
futile  thing,  and  that  we  are  unworthy  of  our  position  and 
unworthy  of  the  blessings  which  fall  to  a  righteous  civil- 
ization if  we  do  not  find  some  means  for  a  righteous  adjust- 
ment without  appeal  to  slaughter  and  waste  and  all  the 
distresses  that  attend. 

"I  think  that  conviction  has  rooted  itself  throughout  the 
world,  and  there  must  come  some  helpful,  progressive  ex- 
pression of  it.  I  think  that  expression  is  being  given  at  this 
Conference.  I  have  no  thought  to  preach  on  this  subject 
today,  but  make  your  own  applications,  please. 

"When  men  sit  about  the  conference  table  and  look  each 
other  in  the  face  and  look  upon  the  problems  deliberately, 
without  passion,  they  find  the  way  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. And  after  all,  there  has  never  been  a  conflict  in  the 
world  that  has  not  been  settled  in  the  end  in  that  way. 
You  have  a  war ;  you  destroy  thousands  or  millions  of  men 
and  measureless  treasure,  and  then  you  gather  about  a  table 
and  settle  it. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  mankind  has  become  wise  enough 
to  sit  down  before  the  war  and  try  to  settle  it.  And  that 
is  the  object  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty.  That  is  why  I  say 
the  small  lack  of  agreement  in  construing  it  is  not  significant. 

"Why,  if  there  was  a  menace  to  peace  in  Japan,  what 
objection  could  there  be  for  the  United  States  to  sit  down 
with  her  friend  in  the  Orient  and  with  the  other  great  Pow-  ■ 
ers  and  discuss  how  the  matter  could  be  adjusted?  If  some 
one  had  done  that  when  Austria  was  threatening  Serbia, 
there  would  have  been  no  European  war.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  this  Conference  is  to  provide  some  means  where  just, 
thoughtful,  righteous  peoples  who  are  not  seeking  to  seize 
something  which  does  not  belong  to  them  can  live  peace- 
ably together  and  eliminate  causes  of  conflict. 

"This  is  in  the  American  heart  and  it  is  in  the  British 
heart  and  it  is  in  the  Japanese  heart,  in  the  French  heart, 
in  the  Italian  heart — it  is  everywhere  in  the  world.  If 
this  present  day  civilization  cannot  take  advantage  of  this 
new  realization,  of  that  emphasized  conviction,  I  would  not 
give  much  for  the  civilization  of  the  future.  But  there  is 
a  new  spirit  seeking  and  impelling  peace,  and  it  must  add  to 
our  Christmas  happiness." 

For  sheer  effectiveness  in  meeting  a  given  situation, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  match  this  utterance.  It  is  so 
simple  that  a  child  can  understand  it;  and  yet  it  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  as  the  most  pretentious  of 
"state  papers"  could  not  do.  It  ought  to  ba  before  the 
eyes  of  every  man  and  woman  in  America  from  now 
until  the  treaty  is  ratified.  That  it  will  be  ratified  we 
have  little  doubt ;  and  less  doubt  than  ever,  now  that  the 
President  has  put  the  case  before  the  country  in  such 
shape  as  to  make  the  kind  of  opposition  it  has  encoun- 
tered seem  too  paltry  and  stupid  to  be  thought  of  with- 
out a  blush. 
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Shaking  Down  the  "Open 
Price"  Trusts 

EVENTS  may  show  that  substantial  relief  from 
the  present  excessively  high  level  of  prices  is 
assured  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  that 
the  "open  competition"  system  of  the  American  Hard- 
wood Association  violates  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
The  revelations  of  the  Lockwood  Committee  in  New 
York  have  proved  that  one  of  the  most  grievous  bur- 
dens on  housing,  and  on  building  construction  gener- 
ally, is  the  kiting  of  prices  due  to  just  such  spurious 
"open  competition"  or  "open  price"  associations  deal- 
ing in  building  materials.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  similar  practices  in  many  other  lines  of  business 
impose  in  the  aggregate  a  heavy  burden  on  the  coun- 
try at  large.  Prosecutions  under  State  lav/s,  if  the  re- 
sults of  those  in  New  York  are  any  criterion,  are  of 
slight  remedial  worth.  Much  better  results  are  likely 
from  Federal  prosecutions,  for  every  "open  price" 
association  of  any  weight  depends  on  interstate  rela- 
tions among  its  members,  and  these  vital  interstate 
relations  can  be  controlled  only  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Looking  to  practicable  measures,  however,  we  believe 
that  a  larger  and  more  enduring  relief  to  the  public 
would  come  from  the  Federal  Government's  assuming 
the  task  of  publishing  the  market,  production,  and  price 
statistics  whose  restricted  and  semi-secret  use  makes 
possible  the  vicious  activities  of  the  "open  price"  trusts. 
It  has  been  justly  pointed  out  that  in  th«ir  origin  the 
open  price  and  cooperative  organizations  of  manufac- 
turers aimed  at  removing  competitive  excesses  that 
were,  in  the  long  run,  as  profitless  to  the  public  as  they 
were  harmful  to  the  competing  manufacturers.  The 
collection  and  publishing  of  business  statistics  is  in 
itself  not  only  harmless,  but  may  be  of  great  value  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  business.  It  goes  without  saying 
that,  in  order  that  this  purpose  shall  be  served,  accur- 
acy, impartiality,  and  comprehensiveness  are  absolutely 
essential  requisites. 

Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  last  Spring  that  if  in  the 
rubber  industry,  for  example,  "there  had  been  an  accu- 
rate monthly  statement  of  the  current  ratio  of  produc- 
tion capacity  and  operation  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  industry,  and  of  the  stocks  of  major  manufactured 
and  raw  materials  in  hand,  they  would  have  been  saved 
tremendous  losses,  not  only  in  over-accumulation  of 
goods,  but  in  over-expansion  of  equipment." 

Now  Mr.  Hoover,  in  this  speech  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  was  urging  the  value 
of  a  proposed  new  Government  statistical  service  as  a 
general  stabilizer  of  business,  enabling  manufacturers 
to  have  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
conditions  to  which  they  must  adapt  their  policies. 
Essentially,  Mr.  Hoover  proposed  that  the  Government 
should  give  with  complete  publicity,  to  all  business,  the 
same  fundamental  service  that  the  "open  price"  trusts 
give,  with  what  is  practically  secrecy,  to  their  own 
members. 

Practically  every  anti-trust  prosecution  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  based  on  statistical  and  accounting 
studies.  The  same  sort  of  study  of  any  branch  of  trade 
in  which  prices  are  high,  immediately  published  broad- 


cast to  the  country,  v.ould,  we  believe,  have  a  very  pow- 
erful restraining  etioct  on  monopoly  movements  in  that 
trade.  Taken  in  combination  with  the  now  established 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  prevent  all  inter- 
state manipulation  of  prices  and  output,  we  believe  this 
system  of  accurate,  official,  business  publicity  would 
abolish  without  litigation  nearly  all  of  the  illegal  bur- 
dens these  vicious  associations  now  impose  upon  the 
public.  And  such  Government  statistics  would,  after 
all,  be  little  more  than  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
Government  crop  reports,  to  which  we  have  for  so  many 
years  been  accustomed. 

Cupidity  and  Psyche 

IT  began  about  the  time  that  William  James  put 
philosophy  on  the  map — at  least  on  the  map  of  the 
man  in  the  street.  Before  that  time  every  plain 
man  had  been  his  own  philosopher,  and  had  contemp- 
tuously thought  of  trained  philosophers  as  visionaries. 
The  glowing  talk  about  James's  Pragmatism  had  the 
effect  of  making  men  feel  that  they  needed  philosophy 
in  their  business,  not  their  own  informal  sort,  but 
something  systematic.  They  got  to  know  precious 
little  about  Pragmatism,  taking  it  roughly  to  mean: 
Whatever  you  can  get  away  with  is  true.  Applied 
philosophy  then  became  synonymous  with  "business 
psychology."  The  result  was  that  every  salesman  was 
expected  to  be  an  expert  psychologist,  and  did,  indeed, 
talk  more  "philosophy"  in  a  single  day  than  Professor 
James  talked  in  a  week. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is  familiar  history;  for  the 
jargon  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  everyday 
life.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  thing  does  get  busi- 
ness and  is  apparently  here  to  stay.  Unfortunately,  the 
business  psychologists  who  evolved  it  knew  but  the 
simplest  elements  of  the  science,  and  their  system,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  real  philosopher,  is  therefore  essen- 
tially baby-talk.  The  attention  of  babies  can  be  held 
by  a  moving  object — hence  the  winking  night-signs. 
The  Hoovened  circular  letter  is  supposed  to  pull  ten 
times  as  hard  as  that  in  which  the  addressee's  name 
does  not  appear.  Only  think!  If  one  could  only  put 
into  one's  Hoovened  letter  "When  you  were  in  Boston 
last  week,"  a  person  would  at  once  reason  thus,  "I 
don't  seem  to  remember  the  name  signed  to  the  letter, 
but  evidently  he  must  know  me."  The  curious  assump- 
tion is  that  the  addressee  is  unfamiliar  with  the  news- 
papers' habit  of  mentioning  the  meetings  of  conven- 
tions in  the  various  cities,  together  with  the  names  of 
some  of  those  present,  and  is  likewise  unacquainted 
with  the  now  usual  custom  of  being  devilish  clever  in 
circulars.  The  salesman  has  supplanted  the  corpora- 
tion laSVyer  of  a  previous  decade  in  the  art  of  outwit- 
ting. His  is  the  duty  of  finding  some  loophole  to  your 
attention. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  reversal  when  the  scholar  can 
call  the  business  man  a  silly  little  pedant,  playing  with 
the  A  B  C's  of  a  science  which,  if  made  use  of  in 
grown-up  fashion,  would  net  incomparable  rewards. 
The  business  man  is  not  lacking  in  a-  retort — that  he 
has  extracted  from  psychology  all  that's  worth  any- 
thing. It  may  be;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  long  for  a 
return  of  the  unsystematic,  grandiose  methods  of  P.  T. 
Barnum  and  Lydia  Pinkham. 
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The  Story  of  the  Wee! 


The  Conference 

VERY  little  definite  has  been  accomplished,  or  at  any 
rate  announced,  by  the  Conference  recently. 

On  December  14  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  East- 
ern Questions  adjourned  "to  permit  continuation  of  the 
conversations  regarding  the  naval  ratio  and  Shantung." 
So  reads  the  official  communique.  The  Chinese  delegation 
had  just  presented  for  consideration  by  the  committee  the 
Manchurian  leaseholds  (i.  e.,  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  the 
South  Manchurian  railway,  and  the  railway  zone),  the 
famous  twenty-one  demands  and  the  treaties  forced  upon 
China  by  Japan  pursuant  to  those  demands.  In  a  very  able 
paper  Justice  Wang,  of  the  Chinese  delegation,  had  set  forth 
China's  case,  on  which  she  bases  her  demand  for  abrogation 
of  the  treaties  and  for  complete  withdrawal  of  Japan  from 
Manchuria.  Many  persons  entitled  to  an  opinion  on  the 
matter  are  convinced  that  the  chief  reason  for  adjournment 
of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  was 
unwillingness  to  debate  (for  the  present,  anyway)  the  Chi- 
nese demands.  The  committee  has  not  since  met.  What,  in 
the  end,  is  the  committee  going  to  do  about  it?  No  com- 
mittee ever  was  in  such  a  dilemma.  Decide  in  favor  of 
China?  That  would,  everybody  thinks,  nullify  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Conference ;  the  Japanese  would  not  accept 
such  a  decision.  Decide  in  favor  of  Japan?  Can  that  be 
done  consistently  with  the  Root  principles?  Refuse  to  de- 
bate or  decide?  Silence  would  give  consent  to  Japan's 
claims.  Refer  the  matter  to  a  commission  or  to  a  later  con- 
ference or  to  both?  Perhaps.  The  reader  may  take  his 
choice  of  the  above  answers,  or  find  a  better  one. 

The  chief  recent  activities  of  the  Conference  have  been 
those  of  the  sub-committee  on  Naval  Limitation,  and  the 
dual  negotiation  (nominally  outside  the  Conference)  on 
Shantung  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  delegates. 

The  French  naval  claims  have  caused,  to  put  it  delicately, 
an  embai'rassment.  At  last  the  Japanese  had  consented 
substantially  to  the  naval  programme  for  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  his 
famous  opening  speech.  To  be  sure,  the  Japanese  had  been 
allowed  to  keep  the  Mutsu,  a  ship  peculiarly  their  pride, 
purely  a  product  of  Japanese  naval  genius,  paid  for  by  Jap- 
anese schoolchildren,  named  after  the  great  Mutsuhito;  and 
that  concession  compelled  a  readjustment  in  respect  of 
ships  to  be  scrapped  in  the  three  navies  so  as  to  keep  the 
relative  strengths  as  originally  proposed.  The  ratio  of 
5 — 5—3  was  maintained.  The  total  tonnage  allowances  for 
replacement  became:  525,000  for  Great  Britain;  525,000  for 
the  United  States;  315,000  for  Japan. 

The  above  arranged,  all  else  might  be  expected  to  go 
smoothly.  But  it  didn't.  It  remained  to  fix  the  allowances 
for  France  and  Italy.  France  exploded  a  bomb.  Her  dele- 
gates demanded  a  capital  ship  allowance  of  350,000  tons 
and  allowances  of  auxiliai'y  craft  to  correspond  thereto  as 
in  the  Hughes  programme  for  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan.  We  lack  space  to  discuss  the  French  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  plan,  which  do  not  lack  plausibil- 
ity; we  shall  only  remark  that,  should  the  French  allowance 
be  determined  by  the  formula  applied  to  the  British,  Amer- 
ican, and  Japanese  fleets,  it  would  be  about  136,000  tons. 
Secretary  Hughes  now  did  a  startling  thing.  He  appealed 
to  Briand  by  cable  above  the  heads  of  the  French  delega- 
tion, requesting  Briand  to  accept  a  capital  ship  tonnage 
total  of  175,000.     "At  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Hughes,  "when 


we  are  anxious  to  aid  France  in  full  recovery  of  her  eco- 
nomic life"  [just  what  is  the  full  import  of  this  statement?], 
"it  would  be  most  disappointing  to  be  advised  that  France 
is  contemplating  putting  hundreds  of  millions  into  battle- 
ships." [The  present  total  capital  ship  tonnage  of  France, 
including  several  obsolete  pre-dreadnoughts,  is  about 
164,000.] 

Briand  responded,  complying  readily  as  to  capital  ships, 
but  making  clear  that  the  French  demands  as  to  auxiliary 
craft  must  be  independently  considered: 

With  regard  to  the  tounage  of  capital  ships,  that  is  to 
say,  attacking  ships,  which  are  the  most  costly,  I  have 
given  instructions  to  our  delegates  in  the  sense  which  you 
desire. 

But  so  far  as  the  defensive  ships  are  concerned  (light 
cruisers,  torpedo  boats  and  submarines),  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  French  Government,  without  putting  itself  in 
contradiction  with  the  vote  of  the  Chamber,  to  accept  re- 
ductions corresponding  to  those  which  we  accept  for  capital 
sjhips. 

The  idea  which  dominates  the  Washington  (Conference  is 
to  restrict  naval  armaments  which  are  offensive  and  costly. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  programme  to  deny  to  a 
nation  lilie  France,  which  has  a  large  extent  of  coasts  and 
a  great  number  of  distant  colonies,  the  essential  means  of 
defending  its  communications  and  its  security. 

As  we  write,  the  French  demands  as  to  auxiliary  craft 
have  not  been  disclosed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  will  take 
account  of  the  following  facts :  that  France  has  a  coast  line 
on  the  Atlantic  and  one  on  the  Mediterranean,  these  two 
separated  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  commanded  by  an 
English  fortress;  that  in  case  of  a  European  war  the  com- 
munications between  France  and  Algeria  must  be  secure; 
that  decent  provision  must  be  made  for  safeguarding  com- 
munications with  Indo-China  and  other  French  possessions 
in  the  Far  East  and  Pacific. 

The  dual  negotiation  upon  Shantung  has  been  adjourned 
without  agreement  on  the  most  important  item — the  rail- 
road. The  latest  Japanese  proposal  has  been  referred  to 
the  Tokyo  Government.  The  Japanese  seem  resolved  to 
retain  an  important  interest  in  the  railroad,  whether 
through  a  Japanese  long-term  loan  to  cover  the  purchase 
price  (with  the  customary  vexatious  features  of  loans  to 
China),  or  through  retention  of  participation  in  the  man- 
agement, or  through  whatnot.  Certainly  refusal  of  the  Jap- 
anese to  accept  cash  payment  (the  principle  of  Chinese 
recovery  of  the  railroad  being  conceded)  is  a  suspicious 
circumstance.  But  the  situation  has  not  been  clearly  pre- 
sented; the  Japanese  may  have  a  better  case  than  press 
reports  disclose. 

The  French  were 
not  the  only  ones  to 
explode  a  bomb 
among  the  conferees 
within  the  week. 
President  Harding 
himself  inadvertent- 
ly exploded  one — a 
monster.  He  told 
certain  press  corre- 
spondents the  other 
day  that  the  expres- 
sion "insular  pos- 
sessions and  insular 
dominions      in      the 

region   of  the  Pacific       Oonaltev  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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Ocean,"  in  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  was  not  intended 
to  include  the  islands  of  Japan  proper.  The  Presi- 
dent's interpretation  ran  counter  to  the  one  generally 
accepted  in  Washing-ton,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  Washing- 
ton was  agog.  It  seems  that  the  President  had  not  been  in- 
formed on  this  most  important  matter.  The  same  evening 
he  annovinced  that  "he  had  learned  from  the  United  States 
delegation  that  they  had  agreed  to  the  construction  which 
includes  the  homeland  of  Japan  in  the  term  'insular  posses- 
sions and  insular  dominions,'  and  had  no  objection  to  that 
construction."  The  incident  was  unfortunate  in  that  it  fur- 
nished fresh  arguments 
to  the  opponents  of  the 
treaty,  arguments  which, 
however  strained,  are 
likely  to  make  a  wide  ap- 
peal. Some  of  the  oppo- 
sition arguments  appear 
in  the  following  state- 
ment by  -Senator  Borah : 

It  is  not  remarkable 
that  mauy  Senators 
are  beginning  to  won- 
der what  the  treaty  i.s 
all  about  when  its  au- 
thors find  themselves 
in  disagreement  with 
the  President  himself 
as  to  just  what  it  does 
mean.  In  view  of  what 
has  happened  and  the 

bewihhn-nieut  which  has  followed  the  dilTerent  con- 
structions iilaciMl  (in  the  treaty,  no  one  will  surely  urge 
that  it  be  ratified  until  at  least  it  is  made  to  speak 
plain  language. 

There  are  two  propositions  which  provide  imjielling 
reasons  why  the  treaty  should  be  rew'ritten  ;  one.  as 
to  just  what  it  does  cover  in  the  way  of  territory, 
and,  two,  as  to  just  what  it  means  when  it  says  that 
the  contracting  parties  shall  communicate  with  one  another, 
fully  and  frankly,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
as  to  the  most  efficient  measures  to  be  taken,  and  so  on. 

Altogether,  despite  formal  acceptance  by  Japan  of  the 
5 — 5 — 3  ratio  (there  had  been  little  doubt  thereof),  the  Con- 
ference has  moved  slowly  and  none  too  surely  of  late. 

A  Meagre  News-Budget 

ASIDE  from  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment (which  is  really  a  world  rather  than  a  domes- 
tic affair) ,  the  recent  domestic  news  of  importance  has  been 
meagre. 

The  House  has  been  debating  the  anti-lynching  bill, 
which,  through  a  clever  filibuster,  goes  over  until  after 
Christmas  for  a  vote.  So  far  the  debate  thereon  has  been 
rather  mild,  but  it  promises  to  become  exceedingly  bitter 
before  it  is  over.  The  bill  (to  quote  from  the  New  York 
Times)  : 

imposes  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  up  to  five  years'  imprisonment 
upon  any  State  or  municipal  officer  who  fails  to  protect  a 
victim  of  a  mob ;  places  a  prison  penalty  of  five  years  to 
life  upon  any  participant  in  a  mob  where  a  life  is  lost : 
provides  that  a  county  where  a  lynching  occurs  must  pay 
$10,000  to  the  family  of  the  victim,  and  imposes  a  like 
penalty  ur)on  any  county  through  which  the  prisoner  is 
taken   on   the  way  to  the  scene  of  his   execution. 

The  bill  is  being  opposed  as  unconstitutional  in  that  it 
usurps  States'  rights,  and  as  bad  because  it  will  encourage 
the  particular  hideous  crime  which  provokes  lynchings.  It 
seems  certain  to  pass  the  House. 

The  House  has  passed  the  bill  appropriating  $20,000,000 
for  Russian  relief.  The  Senate  has  also  passed  that  bill, 
and  is  now  debating  the  Newberry  case. 

The  farmers'  bloc  is  devising  new  class  legislation  for 
the  farmers'  supposed  benefit,  without  much  thought,  ap- 
parently, of  the  commonwealth  as  a  whole.  This  bloc  had 
its  way  with  the  tax  bill  and  is  having  its  way  with  the 


tariff  bill.  It  is  trying  to  put  through  a  bill  whereby  one 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  must  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  agricultural  interests.    What  next? 

Mr.  Hoover  has  said  that  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000 
men  and  women  are  now  employed  who  would  be  out  of 
work  but  for  the  beneficent  labors  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Unemployment. 

To  Ratify  or  Not  to  Ratify 

THAT     is    the^  momentous     question    before     the     Dail 
Eireann.      The    open    discussion    of    the    agreement 
signed  by  the  Irish  delegates  in  London  began  on  Monday, 
the  19th.     On  Thursday  night  adjournment  was  taken  to 
January  3.     Mr.  Griffith,  that  truly  great  man,  moved  the 
resolution  for  approval  of  the  agreement.     The  position  of 
de  Valera  is  not  clear.     It  seems  that  in  the  secret  session 
he    submitted   an    alternative   form   of   agreement,    but    he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  produce  it  in  the  open  session. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  the  references  to  it  in  the  open 
session  that  it  does  not  call  for  a  republic.     Griffith  inti- 
mated   that   its    differences   from 
the  signed  agreement  offered  for 
ratification     are     but     quibbling, 
hair-splitting  ones.     Others  have 
made  the  same  charge.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  document  referred 
to,  in  order  to  judge  for  ourself. 
Whether  "on  a   quibble"  or  not, 
de  Valera  will  vote  against  ratifi- 
cation,  and  he   will   carry   many 
with     him.      Ratification,     which 
seemed  fairly  certain  some   days 
ago,     seems     much     less     certain 
now. 

The  Economic  Situation  of  Europe 

ON  Monday,  the  19th,  M.  Briand,  the  French  Premier, 
accompanied  by  several  economic  and  financial  ex- 
perts, including  M.  Loucheur,  Minister  for  the  Devastated 
Regions,  arrived  in  London  to  discuss  with  Lloyd  George 
a  number  of  things;  chief  of  which  things  is  the  economic 
situation  of  Europe. 

Observe  that  we  say  "the  economic  situation  of  Europe," 
and  not  merely  "the  German  reparations  question."  The 
German  reparations  problem  was  discussed  as  earnestly  as 
ever  before;  but  for  the  first  time  (at  any  rate  we  are 
led  to  believe  so)  in  its  proper  proportional  relation  to  the 
general  economic  problem  of  Europe,  including  Russia. 
That  due  subordination  of  the  reparations  problem  is  a 
development  of  the  very  first  importance. 

The  conversations  ended  on  Thursday,  when  the  French- 
men went  home.  The  only  definitely  known  result  of  these 
conversations  is  the  decision  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  at  Cannes  in  mid-January. 

It  is  said  that  until  very  recently  Lloyd  George  and 
Briand  continued  to  hope  that  the  great  Republic  would 
intervene  to  save  Europe  from  economic  ruin.  It  is  said 
also  that  Briand  took  home  from  Washington  the  strong 
conviction  that  the  great  Republic  would  do  nothing  of  the 
sort — at  least,  not  yet.  Europe  must  first  demonstrate  that 
she  has  made  every  effort  to  save  herself.  That  is,  to  men- 
tion only  the  most  obvious  of  the  measures  necessary  to 
self-salvation:  the  German  reparations  business  must  be 
put  on  a  workable  basis;  Europe  must  be  pacified  and  har- 
monized, whence  reduction  of  standing  armies  to  the  merest 
fraction  of  their  present  size  and  consequent  lifting  of  the 
most  terrible  financial  burdens;  inflation  of  currencies 
must  cease,  and  deflation  must  be  set  on  foot.  When  Europe 
has  done  such  things,  then  American  capital  will  seek  in- 
vestment in   Europe   on  terms  generous   to   Europe;    then 
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American  cooperation  without  stint  may  be  counted  on. 
They  are  saying  that  Briand  and  Lloyd  George  are  agreed 
that  in  order  to  an  effective  general  programme  of  self-sal- 
vation for  Europe  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council 
must  be  followed  by  a  European  Economic  Conference,  to 

include  delegates 
from  ex-enemy  coun- 
tries, even  (if  possi- 
ble) to  include  dele- 
gates from  Russia. 

The  so-called  "Lon- 
don prog  r  a  m  m  e" 
of  German  repara- 
tions has  fizzled  out 
and  must  be  greatly 
modified  or  else 
scrapped.  Our  in- 
formation has  it  that 
Britain  is  seriously 
considering  a  piece 
of  selfish  generosity:  i.  e.,  to  forgive  the  German 
reparation  debt  to  Britain,  and  to  write  off  the  war- 
debts  owing  her  from  Allies,  these  Allies  to  turn 
over  to  her  German  reparation  bonds  to  the  amounts  of 
these  debts,  which  bonds  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  dump  into  the  Thames.  The  German  reparation  debt 
remaining  could  be  paid  without  distress,  most  certainly 
so  if  most  of  it  might  be  paid  in  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods  instead  of  gold.  "Selfish  generosity;"  for, 
as  Britain  figures  it,  the  revival  of  trade  which  would 
follow  such  a  forgiveness  of  debts  would  in  the  long  run 
compensate  many-fold  for  that    self-imposed  loss. 

But     such    a     settlement    of    the     German     reparations 
problem   would  not  alone   suflfice   to   save    Europe.      There 
must  be  pacification  and  harmony.     Britain  would  require 
as  a  condition  of  such  a  self-denying  act  reduction  to  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  land  armaments  in  Europe.  France 
must  persuade  her  proteges — Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia— to  disarm,   and   must   herself   disarm    to   the  limit 
permitted    by    considerations    of    safety.    "But    we    cannot 
greatly  reduce  our   army  without   a   guarantee,"   say  the 
French.  "We  will  give  you  a  guarantee,"  say  the  British. 
"We  will  pledge  our  support  to  you  against  German  ag- 
gression, but"  [here  is  something  novel  and  startling]  "let 
us  admit   Germany  into  that  treaty.   Furthermore,  let  us 
three — Britain,  France,  and   Germany — pool  our  resources 
and  go  in  and  reconstruct  Russia  together.    In  this  way  not 
only  shall  we  three  restore  Russia — a  thing  so  necessary  on 
every  count,  but  we  two — France  and  Britain — shall  pre- 
vent  domination  of  Russia  by   Germany,  which   otherwise 
seems  certain."  So  goes  our  information;  perhaps  entirely 
at  fault,  but  at  least  plausible  and  suggestive.     Russia  of- 
fers the  chief  difficulty  in  the  path  of  reduction  of  arma- 
ments.    Suppose  that  the  present  rulers  of  Russia  should 
fall  in  with  the  programme   above  hinted — consenting  to 
disarm  and  take  over  the  obligations  of  the  Czarist  regime, 
would  the  other  European  nations  acknowledge  their  gov- 
ernment and  restore   Russia  to  the   European  fellowship? 
It  is   said  that   Briand   and   Lloyd    George  discussed   even 
such  a  possibility. 

Of  course  there  are  reports  of  a  complexion  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  noted  above:  reports  which  show  the 
French  obstinately  resolved  to  "exact  their  pound  of  flesh"; 
reports  which  show  Chancellor  Wirth  (head  of  the  German 
Government)  quite  powerless  to  effect  reforms  against  the 
powerful  opposition  which  has  hitherto  obstructed  his 
"policy  of  fulfillment";  reports  which  show  that  the  French 
and  British  points  of  view  are  apparently  too  far  apart  to 
be  bridged.  But  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  entertain  hope  even  as  to  the  economic  prospects 
of  Europe. 


The  Tacna-Arica  Controversy 

EVERYBODY  has  heard  of  the  Tacna-Arica  contro- 
versy, but  we  venture  to  say  that  very  few  people 
indeed  know  anything  about  it.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
enlighten  them  much,  for  two  reasons:  one,  that  we  do  not 
thoroughly  understand  it  ourselves;  the  other,  that  it  would 
require  too  much  space.  The  controversy  has  existed  ever 
since  1883,  when  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  between  Peru  and 
Chile,  was  signed,  following  that  war  between  Chile  on  the 
one  side  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other,  which  was 
or  was  not  forced  on  Chile  by  the  cupidity  and  aggressions 
of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  and  which  at  any  rate  ended  in  the 
victory  of  Chile.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  the  Peruvian 
Provinces  of  Arica  and  Tacna  were  turned  over  to  Chilean 
administration  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a 
plebiscite  was  to  determine  whether  they  should  thencefor- 
ward belong  to  Chile  or  to  Peru. 

But  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  plebis- 
cite, which  to  this  day  has  never  been  settled,  and  so  to  this 
day  no  plebiscite  has  been  held  and  the  provinces  remain 
under  Chilean  administration.  There  have  been  no  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Peru  and  Chile  since  1910,  chiefly 
on  account  of  ill-feeling  bred  by  the  controversy  over  the 
above-mentioned  plebiscite  conditions. 

The  other  day  the  Chilean  Foreign  Minister  wrote  a  note 
to  the  Peruvian  Foreign  Minister  suggesting  a  fresh  nego- 
tiation looking  to  a  plebiscite.  The  Peruvian  Foreign  Min- 
ister replied,  intimating  that  the  plebiscite  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ancon  should  be  considered  as  having  lapsed,  but 
suggesting  arbitration  by  the  United  States.  The  reply  of 
the  Chilean  Government  proposes  negotiations  having  arbi- 
tration in  view. 

A  certain  hope — not  too  strong,  in  view  of  the  history  of 
the  controversy — is  justified  that  at  last  this  controversy, 
which  has  kept  alive  an  unhealthy  chauvinism  in  Peru, 
will  at  last  be  settled.  To  what  extent  Peru,  to  what  extent 
Chile,  may  have  been  at  fault  for  delay  of  a  settlement,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say.  The  case  for  Chile  is  well,  but  very 
partially,  presented  in  an  article  by  a  Chilean  journalist  in 
tho  New  York  Times  Current  History  for  December. 

Brief  Items 

THE   Spaniards  continue  to  recover  lost  ground  in  the 
Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco. 

The  situation  in  Vienna  is  said  to  be  terribly  critical.  A 
communist  revolt  is  reported  imminent.    In  view  of  the  riot 

of  December  1,  the  report  is  not  incredible. 

^     -^     ^ 

A  bloody  revolution  in  Portugal  was  reported  in  the  press 
of  the  20th.    Later  reports  denied  any  such  thing.    It  seems, 
however,    that    con- 
ditions     there      are 
ripe   for   revolution. 
*     *     * 

Watch  Egypt ! 
Trouble  seems  to  be 
brewing  there. 


A  conference  be-' 
tween  leading  states- 
men of  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Austria 
has  just  ended  hap- 
pily. An  agreement 
which  should  ensure 
political  and  eco- 
nomic harmony  and 
cooperation  has  been 
drawn  up. 


Morrit 

Seeing   ourselves   as   others   see   us 
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Cabbages  and  Kings 

By  Henry  W.  Bunn 


An  Unnecessary  Question 

WE  have  been  going  through  Lucian  again.  We 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  we  suppose,  to  acknowledge 
that  we  used  to  read  him  in  the  original  Greek, 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  we 
can  no  longer  do  so  without  so  much  labor  as  greatly  to 
offset  the  pleasure.  Fortunately  there  is  at  last  an  admira- 
ble translation  of  Lucian  in  English,  by  H.  W.  and  F.  G. 
Fowler.  Renewing  our  intimacy  with  this  immortal,  we 
discover  that,  of  all  writers  down  to  the  Renaissance  and 
perhaps  down  to  Goethe,  he  is  the  most  nearly  a  Citizen  of 
the  World.  A  Semitic  Syrian,  he  is  a  very  Greek  of  the 
Greeks  in  culture.  He  made  the  grand  tour  at  leisure,  knew 
well  his  Rome  and  Egypt,  traveled  to  Gaul  and  the  Euxine 
settlements,  even  acquired  considerable  information  of  the 
world  beyond  the  imperial  limits.  He  might  have  had  pre- 
ferment in  Rome,  but  chose  rather  to  spend  most  of  his 
manhood  in  Athens,  still  the  capital  of  culture.  The  poetry, 
science,  and  philosophy  of  Greece  were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  to  any  autochthon,  and  he  wrote  incomparably  better 
Attic  than  any  of  them.  Yet  he  never  forgot,  probably  was 
not  allowed  to  forget,  that  he  was  a  Syrian  from  the 
Euphrates.  Several  times  he  asserts  that  worth  is  not  a 
matter  of  blood  or  nationality,  but  of  culture  and  character. 
In  that  amusing  piece  in  which  he  represents  himself  as 
dragged  by  the  philosophers  before  the  court  of  Philosophy, 
to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  flouting  them,  he 
makes  himself  say,  in  answer  to  Philosophy's  question 
"Your  country?":  "I  am  a  Syrian  from  the  Euphrates,  my 
lady.  But  is  the  question  relevant?  Some  of  my  accusers 
I  know  to  be  as  much  barbarians  by  blood  as  myself;  but 
character  and  culture  do  not  vary  as  a  man  comes  from 
Soli  or  Cyprus,  Babylon  or  Stagira.  However,  even  one 
who  could  not  talk  Greek  would  be  none  the  worse  in  your 
eyes,  so  long  as  his  sentiments  were  right  and  just."  To 
which  Philosophy  handsomely  replies:  "True,  the  question 
was  unnecessary." 

In  another  place  he  slyly  makes  Toxaris,  the  Scythian, 
observe:  "The  fact  of  their"  [certain  Greeks]  "being  for- 
eigners does  not  prevent  us  from  recognizing  their  virtues. 
We  do  not  inquire  into  the  nationality  of  noble  souls:  we 
can  hear  without  envy  of  the  illustrious  deeds  of  our  ene- 
mies; we  do  justice  to  their  merits,  and  count  them  Scythi- 
ans in  deed  if  not  in  name." 

But  even  today,  even  after  so  many  illustrious  instances 
besides  that  of  Lucian,  that  question  which  Philosophy  ad- 
mitted to  be  unnecessary  is  asked.  And  today  the  magna- 
nimity of  Toxaris,  the  Scythian,  is  not  too  common.  But 
perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  one  may  even  discover 
noble  souls  among  the  Boches  of  the  late  war,  may  do  jus- 
tice to  their  merits,  and  count  them  Americans  in  deed  if 
not  in  name.  We  did  not  like  the  Germans  before  the  late 
war,  and  we  like  them  less  now;  but,  being  in  a  mood  of 
lofty  speculation,  we  offer  the  thought. 

A  Charming  Little  Revolution 
There  was  recently  a  revolution  in  Guatemala.  After  a 
terrible  struggle,  in  which  three  persons  were  killed  and 
several  were  wounded,  President  Herrera  was  overthrown 
and  compelled  to  surrender  his  powers  to  a  good  old- 
fashioned  Junta  of  three  generals.  These  heroes  are  said 
to  disfavor  the  Central  American  Federation  of  which 
Guatemala  is  one  of  the  three  constituent  states.  One  ob- 
ject of  federating  was  to  do  away  with  these  little  coups; 
presumably  the  federal  government  has  intervened  or  will 
intervene  in  the  interest  of  constitutional  procedure.   Other- 


wise, the  federation  had  best  be  dissolved.  It  had  best  be 
dissolved  anyway  in  the  interest  of  future  O.  Henrys  and 
Richard  Harding  Davises. 

Distance  Lends  Enchantment 
Some  wiseacres  are  certain  that  the  quarrel  between  the 
supporters  of  Horthy,  Regent  of  Hungary,  and  the  Hun- 
garian Legitimists  will  ultimately  result  in  civil  war. 
"Legitimists"?  Yes,  supporters  of  the  Hapsburg.  Did  any 
reader  of  history  suppose  that  passage  of  a  resolution  by 
the  Hungarian  National  Assembly  (under  pressure  from 
the  Allies  and  the  Little  Entente),  barring  the  Hapsburg 
from  the  throne,  would  snuff  out  the  Hapsburg?  Karl,  to 
be  sure,  made  a  sorry  figure  as  he  embarked  on  the  Brit- 
ish cruiser  for  Funchal,  his  place  of  exile.  But  distance  has 
already  lent  enchantment  to  the  absurd  kingling,  and  en- 
sorcelled  his  former  subjects,  few  of  whom  were,  the  other 
day,  so  poor  to  do  him  honor.    The  wiseacres  may  be  right. 

What's  Brewing  in  China? 

That  old  rascal  Chang  Tso-lin,  Inspector  General  of  Man- 
churia, went  down  to  Peking  the  other  day,  and  on  his 
arrival,  and  doubtless  at  his  suggestion,  the  cabinet  re- 
signed. He  has  replaced  those  dubious  gentlemen  by  a  set 
of  hard-boiled  reactionaries,  Tories  of  purest  ray  serene. 
This  is  a  coup,  sure  enough.  It  may  work  to  the  advantage 
or  to  the  disadvantage  of  China's  cause  at  the  Washington 
Conference.  Naturally,  the  Chinese  delegation  at  Washing- 
ton are  giving  the  most  favorable  interpretation  to 
it.  According  to  them,  Chang  Tso-lin  is  the  strong  man 
needed  at  this  crisis.  Those  other  strong  men,  General  Tsao 
Kun,  Inspector  General  of  the  Chi-li  group  of  provinces, 
and  General  Wu  Pei-fu,  Inspector  General  of  Hu-peh  and 
Hu-nan,  are  sure  to  welcome  the  coup,  and  Sun  Yat-sen, 
President  of  the  Canton  Republic,  seeing  a  pure,  strong 
government  installed  at  last  in  Peking,  will  make  haste  to 
announce  his  adhesion  to  it.  That  is  very  pretty;  but  al- 
ready Sun  Yat-sen  has  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  coup, 
and,  though  Tsao  Kun  is  a  man  of  the  same  kidney  as 
Chang  Tso-lin,  Wu  Pei-fu  is  not,  and  his  adhesion  is  very 
doubtful. 

The  fact  is  that  Chang  Tso-lin  is  peculiarly  suspect. 
Though  it  is  not  denied  that  he  may  be  a  patriot  at  heart 
(he  is  indeed  an  enigma),  he  has  been  intimate  with  the 
Japanese.  It  is  surprising  that  no  one  has  suggested  that 
the  coup  is  inspired  from  Tokyo.  Because  of  Chang  Tso- 
lin's  unsavory  reputation,  the  coup  is  not  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  the  European  and  American  delegates  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  it  may  well  be  that  it  has  cooked  the  Chinese 
goose  in  Manchuria. 

The  situation  is  full  of  possibilities.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned that  the  ex-Emperor,  Hsuan-Tung  (not  a  bad  sort), 
is  living  in  Peking.  And  we  note  that  among  the  entourage 
of  Chang  Tso-lin  is  the  redoubtable  General  Chang  Hsun, 
easily  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  in  the  world;  the 
same  Chang  Hsun  who  in  1917  restored  Hsuan-tung  to  the 
Dragon  Throne  for  a  few  minutes — a  Manchu  of  the  Man- 
chus,  a  kind  of  Chinese  Douglas  or  Norfolk.  A  penny  for 
thy  thoughts,  Chang  Hsun!  We  have  before  us  a  quaint 
Chinese  manuscript  describing  thee;  "wan  face,  slender 
queue  of  black  hair,  thoughtful  expression  but  eyes  that 
grow  brilliant  at  every  touch  of  humor,"  and  a  habit  of  dis- 
concerting people  by  quoting  sentences  of  Confucius  "w^th 
some  point."  Would  we  had  thee  with  us  over  the  holidays! 
We  would  sing  together  a  song  ourself  have  made  ("He  was 
a.  lusty  bootleggere")  to  the  incomparable  Chinese  tune  of 
"Rainbow  Skirts  and  Feather  Collar." 
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Income  in  the  United  States 

Outstanding  Featui-es  of  a  New    Study 
By  Benjamin  Baker 


THE  report  on  the  income  of  the  American  people 
prepared  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, and  just  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 
under  the  title,  "Income  in  the  United  States,"  is  an 
event  of  more  than  momentary  interest.  The  study 
represented  by  the  report  is  the  broadest  and  most 
thorough  work  of  the  kind  yet  undertaken  in  this 
country.  Substantially  all  the  statistical  sources  bearing 
on  the  matter  have  been  examined  and  drawn  upon  under 
the  direction  of  an  exceptionally  competent  research  staff. 
The  resulting  statement  of  facts  and  deductions  is  likely 
to  be  for  some  years  to  come  the  main  statistical  source 
in  the  discussion  of  many  pressing  issues  of  economic  and 
social  policy.  Some  very  pertinent  questions — such  as  what 
is  "Labor's  share"  in  the  income  of  industry — are  not  fully 
answered  in  the  present  report,  for  lack  of  adequate  ma- 
terials. If  either  the  facts  or  the  gaps  in  the  report 
should  lead  to  establishing  a  comprehensive  Government 
census  of  incomes,  that  result  alone  would  justify  the  labor 
and  expense  of  this  study. 

National  income  is  defined  by  the  Bureau  as  consisting 
of  the  goods  and  services  produced  by  the  people  of  the 
country  or  obtained  from  abroad  for  their  use — omitting 
goods  and  services  for  which  no  price  is  paid.  The  magni- 
tudes of  these  goods  and  services  are  necessarily  expressed 
in  dollars;  and  these  magnitudes  are  "net,"  that  is,  nega- 
tive income  (losses),  maintenance  and  depreciation  charges 
are  deducted. 

The  table  below  gives  the  Bureau's  final  estimate  of  the 
national  income  for  each  of  the  ten  years  1909-1918.  This 
is  perhaps  the  best  place  to  note  that  the  Bureau  made  two 
independent  estimates  of  national  income,  one  by  incomes 
received,  the  other  by  sources  of  production,  and  based  its 
final  figures  on  these  two  closely  parallel  bases.  The  final 
figures  are  believed  to  be  correct  within  10  per  cent. 

Table  1 

FINAL  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA  AND 

ITS  PURCHASING  POWER  AT  THE   PRICE  LEVEL  OF  1913 

1909-1918 


1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 

1915 100.48 

1916 101.72 

1917 103.06 

1918 104.18 


Popula- 
tion in 
Millions 

90.37 
92.23 
93.81 
95.34 
97.28 
99.19 


National  Income 
Income  in         Per  Capita 


Billion 
Dollars 

S28.8 
31.4 
31.2 
33.0 
34.4 
33.2 
36.0 
45.4 
53.9 
61.0 


Income  in 
Dollars 

S319 
340 
333 
346 
354 
335 
358 
446 
523 
586 


Purchasing  Power  at 

Price  Level  of  1913 

Income  in        Per  Capita 


Billion 
Dollars 

S30.1 
32.2 
31.7 
33.2 
34.4 
33.0 
35.2 
40.7 
40.8 
r8.8 


Income  in 
Dollars 

$333 
349 
338 
348 
354 
333 
350 
400 
396 
372 


The  most  striking  aspect  of  this  table  is  the  evidence 
given  in  the  two  right-hand  columns  that  the  apparently 
immense  increase  both  in  total  national  and  in  per  capita 
income  was  mainly  the  result  of  monetary  inflation  that 
first  shows  its  influence  in  1915,  when  we  began  to  revel 
in  war  orders  from  Europe.  Up  to  that  time  both  the 
total  and  per  capita  increase  was  moderate.  From  1909 
to  1918  the  total  income,  in  dollars,  increased  nearly  112 
per  cent.,  and  the  per  capita  83.7  per  cent.  But  when  these 
dollar  values  are  translated  into  purchasing  power,  on  the 
basis  of  the  dollar  of  1913  as  100  (as  shown  in  the  two 
right-hand  columns),  we  find  that  the  total  income  increase, 
in  real  dollars,  was  only  29  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  per 
capita  only  11.7  per  cent.  Purchasing  power  was  highest, 
both  for  total  and  per  capita  income,  in  the  two  boom 
year  1916-1917,  though  in  the  latter  rising  prices  had  be- 
gun to  cut  into  the  real  value  of  the  per  capita  income. 


These  relations  of  nominal  money  value  to  purchasing 
power  are  shown  graphically  for  total  national  income  on 
Chart  1,  and  for  per  capita  income  on  Chart  2. 
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CHART   1 

Final  Estimate  of  National  Income 

and  Its  Piirchasins  Power  at  Price 

Level   of   1913 
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Aside  from  giving  visual  emphasis  to  the  variance  be- 
tween the  dollar  values  and  the  purchasing  values  of  these 
incomes,  these  two  charts  show,  in  the  decline  of  the  dotted 
line  representing  purchasing  power,  an  actual  decline  in 
production  beginning  as  far  back  as  in  1917.  We  have 
rather  patted  ourselves  for  our  "great  increase  in  produc- 
tive efficiency"  during  the  war;  but  these  graphs  show  that 
that  increase  was  in  large  part  an  illusion  of  price-tags. 
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CHART  2 
Final  Estimate  of  Income  Per  Cap- 
ita   and    Its    Purchasing    Power    at 
Price   Level  o/   1913 
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The  contributions  to  the  national  income  made  by  seven 
groups  of  industries  are  graphically  shown  on  Chart  3  in 
terms  of  percentages  of  the  total  income. 

In  these  groups,  manufacturing  holds  first  place — cer- 
tainly so  if  the  value  product  of  the  hand  trades,  which 
include  construction  work,  is  combined  with  that  of  fac- 
tories. On  the  average  of  the  decade  covered  by  the  report, 
manufacturing  is  credited  with  producing  30  per  cent,  of 
the  national  income.  Agriculture  comes  next,  with  some- 
what more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total;  then  follow  mer- 
chandizing and  transportation,  each  with  about  half  the 
product  value  of  agriculture.  Mines  provide  less  than  one- 
thirtieth,  and  banking  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  total. 

Chart  4  presents  an  analysis  of  the  total  national  in- 
come in  terms  of  incomes  received  under  five  different 
heads. 

In  this  chart,  the  small  percentage  represented  by  tax- 
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exempt  incomes  is  notable.  The  enlargement  of  the  "over 
$2000"  class  in  the  boom  years  1916  and  1917  shows  clearly; 
while  the  under  $2000  group  is  in  all  years  much  the 
largest.  This  latter  group  actually  includes  a  part  of  the 
farmers,  though  farmers'  income  is  shown  separately  on 
this  chart. 

Distribution  of  the  national  income  among  classes  of  in- 
dividuals is  difficult  to  follow  outside  of  certain  fields,  and 
beyond  certain  limits,  because  of  the  infinite  intricacy  of 
the  facts,  and  also  the  absence  (for  a  large  part  of  them) 
of  any  statistical  evidences  of  these  facts.  Pay-roll  and 
salary  figures  do  permit,  however,  expression  as  percent- 
ages of  the  net  value  products.  In  Table  2  such  figures 
are  given  for  ten  groups. 

CHART  3 
Percentages  of  the  National  Income,  by  Various  Industries. 

fOOif 
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i909  i9IO  i9ll    19IZ  /9/3  i'iH  1915    19lo  1917   1918 

Most  striking  in  this  table  is  the  inequality  of  the  per- 
centages for  different  industries.  In  agriculture  the  share 
of  hired  labor  is  very  low,  averaging  about  one-eighth  of 
the  value  product,  because  the  farmer  and  his  family  do 
so  much  of  their  own  work.  In  banking  it  is  low  because 
the  amount  of  work  required  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  capital  invested.     The  hand  trades  are  in  similar  case 

CHART  4 

Percentage  Division   of  National  Income,   by    Income  Classes. 

TOC-EXEMPTJNCOME' 
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to  farming,  because  in  the  hand  trades  a  considerable  part 
of  the  labor  is  paid  in  profits  rather  than  in  wages.  In 
mining,  manufacturing,  water  transportation  and  govern- 
ment work,  the  percentages  are  not  far  from  three-quarters 
of  the  total.  The  percentage  for  all  industries  is  kept 
down  to  a  little  above  fifty  by  the  weight  of  farming  with 
its  very  low  percentage. 


The  division  of  the  total  payments  for  hired  labor  be- 
tween the  salaries  of  officials  and  manual  and  clerical  work- 
ers in  the  highly  organized  industries  of  mining,  large-scale 
manufacturing,  and  land  transportation  confirms  generally 
accepted  opinions,  says  the  report,  (1)  that  the  salaries  of 
officials  do  not  bulk  large  in  the  total  payroll,  and  that  (2) 
salaries  are  distinctly  more  stable  than  wages.  In  these  in- 
dustries salaries  absorb  not  much  more  than  7  or  8  per 
cent,  of  the  payroll,  and  not  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent,  of 
the  net  value  product. 

Division  of  income  in  these  industries  as  between  salai'ies 
and  wages  on  one  side  and  management  and  property  on 
the  other  shows  for  the  decade  that  wages  and  salaries  are 

Table  2 

PERCENTAGES    OF    THE    NET    VALUE    PRODUCT    OF    VARIOUS 

INDUSTRIES    RECEIVED    BY    EMPLOYEES,    IN    THE 

FORM   OF   PAYMENT   FOR  SERVICES 

1909-1918 

Note  : — These  figures  show  merely  the  share  of  hired  labor  of  all  grades 
(received  as  wages,  salaries,  pensions,  compensation  for  accidents  and  the 
like)  in  the  net  valv^  product  of  the  several  industries.  The  net  value 
product  does  not  include  raw  materials,  supplies  or  services  received  from 
other  industries.  These  figures  do  not  show  the  "share  of  labor"  in  in- 
dustry or  in  the  national  income ;  neither  do  they  show  the  total  incomes 
of  employees,  many  of  whom  have  other  sources  of  income  besides  their 
wages  or  salaries. 

Production  Manufacturing 

Year  All               Agriculture'  of                  Factories^  Hand 

Industries  Minerals  Trades^ 

1909 53.0  15.3  71.0  72.2  57.3 

1910 52.2  12.5  73.7  71.6  58.9 

1911 53.9  14.1  73.8  76.4  58.6 

1912 54.9  14.4  71.4  74.5  59.3 

1913 55.6  13.4  73.4  74.5  66.7 

1914 54.7  12.7  72.7  77.8  58.9 

1915 53.6  12.3  67.4  75.4  58.7 

1916 51.9  11.7  60.9  68.7  57.8 

1917 51.6  10.9  63.1  71.0  61.6 

1918 54.0  9.9  70.6  78.1  59.6 

Transportation 

•      !h  C-;  6  P  „,  c  c 

^  o  c  ft  t^  S  « 

i  -s     ^-H        I         -I         £  ^ 

2.      ^  at  .a  c  •^  0)  — 

^u  C  SI  M-O  "I  S  ■  >  ^ 

KO  S  Wi-1  §  H  PQ  O  ^ 

1909 59.6  50.4  83.5  26.6  93.3  60.4 

1910 60.3  50.7  75.0  24.3  92.2  61.7 

1911 62.8  51.5  81.7  26.6  91.6  61.9 

1912 -64.2  51.7  77.7  28.6  91.7  62.6 

1913 66.4  52.9  79.1  31.6  91.7  63.2 

1914 66.3  53.2  85.6  31.9  91.6  63.3 

1915 61.5  51.1  79.2  34.5  91.3  62.0 

1916 60.9  52.5  72.2  35.5  91.4  56.8 

1917 67.4  55.4  79.1  34.8  90.8  52.6 

1918 78.2  62.8  83.2  36.7  90.5  52.5 

'  Includes  stock  raising,   market  gardening,   etc. 
^  Includes  lumbering  and  shipbuilding. 

'  Includes  building  and  construction  other  than  shipbuilding. 
^Includes  schools   and  government-operated  enterprises  under   state  and 
local  as  well  as  national  governments. 

near,  or  a  little  above  70  per  cent,  of  the  net  value  products, 
with  the  share  of  property  and  management  about  30  per 
cent.  In  1918  the  latter  share  sank  to  22.7  per  cent.,  while 
wages  and  salaries  advanced  to  77.3  per  cent. 

Average  money  earnings  of  wage  and  salary  earners 
are  given  in  the  report  in  a  table  too  elaborate  either  for 
reproduction  or  even  summary  here.  According  to 
the  Bureau's  figures  the  economic  condition  of  the  average 
employee  improved  in  the  industries  covered,  from  1909  to 
1913.  After  that,  there  were  sharp  fluctuations,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  lower  purchasing  power  by  about  5  per 
cent,  from  the  1913  level  in  four  industries — government 
(on  account  of  the  huge  army  forces  on  low  pay),  public 
utilities,  banks,  and  unclassified  industries.  On  the  other 
hand,  marked  gains  were  made  by  employees  of  mines, 
factories,  railroads,  and  water  transportation  companies. 

The  report  will  appear  in  two  volumes,  the  second  of 
which  (not  yet  completed)  will  deal  in  detail  with  sources 
and  m.ethods  more  fully  than  was  appropriate  for  the  main 
statement  of  conclusions. 
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New  Books  and  Old 


Books  of  the  Week 

Letters  and  Journals  of  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higgixson,  1846- 
1906.  Edited  by  Mary  Thacher 
Higginson.     Houghton  Mifflin. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Stories,  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  edited  by 
Signe  Toksvig.  Preface  by  Fran- 
cis Hackett.  Illustrations  by 
Eric  Pape.    Macmillan. 

Modern  Russian  Poetry;  an  Anth- 
ology, chosen  and  translated  by 
Babette  Deutsch  and  Abraham 
Yarmolinsky.     Harcourt,  Brace. 

A  Book  of  Women's  Verse,  edited 
with  a  prefatory  essay  by  J.  C. 
Squire.  Oxford  University  Press. 

Sea  and  Sardinia,  by  D.  H,  Law- 
rence.    Seltzer. 


LIFE,  for  the  vivid  young  intellec- 
tual, is  just  one  blow  after  an- 
other. When  Mr.  Strachey's  "Queen 
Victoria"  appeared,  the  intellectual 
was  wounded  in  the  house  of  his 
friends:  the  Queen,  while  often  iron- 
ically treated,  was  not  shown  up  alto- 
gether as  a  frump.  This  was  pretty 
bad,  but  worse  is  yet  to  come.  Here 
is  a  man  trying  to  rehabilitate  Queen 
Elizabeth!  It  is  Frederick  Chamber- 
lain in  his  volume  "The  Private  Char- 
acter of  Queen  Elizabeth"  (John 
Lane).  He  says,  in  his  introduction, 
that  he  had  always  taken  the  popular 
view  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  that  of 
the  school-girl's  essay:  "Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  a  very  improper  person;  but 
by  reason  of  great  tact  she  succeeded 
in  being  called  a  Virgin  Queen  after 
she  was  dead."  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks 
that  Gloriana  has  been  most  unjustly 
condemned  by  historians  and  by  rumor, 
and  he  makes  a  searching  examination 
of  all  the  charges  and  evidence  against 
her.  It  is  a  curious  and  amusing 
book,  however  it  may  pain  that  sec- 
tion of  Greenwich  Village  which,  while 
righteously  indignant  at  the  white- 
washing of  historical  personages,  is 
also  rather  prone  to  enjoy  slinging 
mud  at  them.  And,  anyway,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  remarked,  it  is  good  to 
know  that  a  certain  great  State  of  this 
Union  is  under  no  obligation  to  change 
its  name. 

An  impressive  roll  of  the  Scotchmen 
who  have  helped  build  this  nation  is 
given  in  Dr.  George  Eraser  Black's 
"Scotland's  Mark  on  America"  (Scot- 
tish Section  of  "America's  Making"). 
With  separate  sections  or  chapters  de- 
voted to  Scots  as  Colonial  Governors, 
as  Signers  of  the  Declaration,  Scots  in 
the  Presidency,  in  the  Senate,  the  Cab- 
inet, Scots  in  the  Army,  in  Education, 
in  Finance,  as  Inventors,  and  in  a 
dozen  other  classifications,  the  author 
presents  a  careful  and  authoritative 
account  of  the  extraordinary  contribu- 
tion which  Scotland  has  made  to  the 
United  States. 


That  amusing  dinner  of  the  editors 
and  contributors  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  when  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Miss  Prescott  were  guests 
of  honor,  is  described  in  part  in  the 
"Letters  and  Journals  of  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson"  (Houghton 
Mifflin).  Mrs.  Stowe  was  already  a 
great  celebrity;  Miss  Prescott,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Spofford,  had  just  attracted 
attention  by  her  story  "In  a  Cellar." 
Mrs.  Stowe  put  a  blight  on  the  dinner, 
in  advance,  by  stipulating  that  there 
should  be  no  wine.  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
and  Lowell  did  not  enjoy  this  innova- 
tion— at  the  first  of  the  Atlantic  din- 
ners to  which  ladies  had  been  invited. 
The  feast  was  held  in  some  Boston 
hotel,  and  the  ladies  were  conducted 
upstairs,  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived, 
to  "lay  aside  their  shawls"  and  pre- 
pare for  the  banquet — powdering  their 
noses,  was  not,  I  suppose,  part  of  the 
ceremony  in  or  about  the  year  1850. 
After  a  time,  the  assembled  poets  be- 
low, not  knowing  to  what  sort  of  mystic 
recess  the  two  ladies  had  been  con- 
ducted, indulged  in  a  debate  whether 
or  not  they  should  ascend  and  fetch 
them  down.  Finally  a  servant  informed 
them  that  an  escort  would  be  welcome. 
Colonel  Higginson — the  Reverend  Mr. 
Higginson,  as  he  was  then — conducted 
Miss  Prescott  below,  and  asked  the 
young  lady  whether  she  had  had  any 
conversation  with  the  great  Mrs. 
Stowe.  "Yes,"  said  Miss  Prescott, 
"she  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  time  it 
was  and  I  said  that  I  didn't."  It  was, 
I  think,  at  this  dinner,  that  Dr.  Holmes 
developed  his  theory  that  profane 
swearing  had  been  introduced  and 
made  a  popular  custom  through  the 
use  of  the  words  in  a  theological  sense 
in  the  pulpit — a  line  of  conversation 
which  did  not  make  a  great  hit  with 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Stowe,  who  sat  near 
by. 

From  "Modern  Russian  Poetry" 
C Harcourt),  chosen  and  translated  by 
Babette  Deutsch  and  Abraham  Yarmo- 
linsky: 

an  old  man's  song 

By  Alexey  Koltzov 
I  shall  saddle  a  horse. 
A  swift  courser,  he ; 
I  shall  fly.  I  shall  rush 
As  the  hawk  is  keen. 
Over  fields,  over  seas, 
To  a  distant  land. 
I    shall   overtake   there 
My  young  youth  again  : 
I    shall   make   myself  spruce, 
Be  a  blade  again  : 
T  shall  ni.-ike  a  fine  show 
For  the  girls  again. 

But   alas  I    no    road   leads 
To  the  past  we've  left. 
And  the  sun  will  not  rise 
For   us   in   the   West. 

On  the    second    page    of    Edna   Fer- 

ber's  "The     Girls"      (Doubleday),     a 

novel  which    opens    with    a    flavor    of 

Mrs.  Watts    and    Mrs.    Wharton,    to- 


gether with  a  lively  original  mixture 
of  the  author''s  own,  there  are  two 
sentences  which  gave  me  pause.  Miss 
Ferber  is  describing  her  three  girls, 
all  of  them  named  Charlotte.  The 
youngest,  who  represents  flapperdom — 
she  is  seventeen  or  eighteen — is,  of 
course,  called  Charley.  "Charley,"  says 
the  book,  "speaks  freely  on  subjects  of 
which  great-aunt  Charlotte  has  never 
even  heard.  Words  obstetrical,  psy- 
choanalytical, political,  metaphysical, 
and  eugenic,  trip  from  Charley's 
tongue." 

I  wonder.  I  wonder  if  Miss  Ferber 
really  knows  any  Charleys  (female) 
who  are  like  that,  or  has  she  to  put 
them  in  her  book  because  they  have  be- 
come stock  characters  with  which  to 
flutter  the  provincial  pigeon-coops.  Mr. 
Scott  Fitzgerald  invented  them,  and 
now  no  writer  of  novels  or  short  stories 
sits  down  to  his  typewriter  without 
fishing  one  or  two  up  from  the  depths 
of  imagination.  Just  as  no  artist  can 
take  a  stroll  in  the  forest,  along  the 
side  of  a  crystal  brook,  without  hap- 
pening upon  a  nymph  or  naiad  about 
to  plunge  in,  so  is  the  novelist  singu- 
larly sure  to  know  these  slim,  vivid, 
young  things — fine  athletes  (cf.  Char- 
ley in  "The  Girls"),  yet  rather  better 
informed  in  current  literature  and  sci- 
ence than  a  university  instructor.  And 
all  at  seventeen  or  eighteen! 

Actually,  the  flapper-  of  today  could 
not  even  pronounce  all  those  jaw- 
crackers  in  Miss  Ferber's  second  sen- 
tence. She  is  about  as  apt  to  turn  red 
and  uncomfortable  at  "words  obstetri- 
cal" as  her  mother  was  at  her  age. 
She  knows  that  psychoanalysis  is 
something  about  dreams.  She  is 
stumped  about  politics  if  you  are  mean 
enough  to  ask  her  suddenly  who  is 
Speaker  of  the  House  or  how  Senators 
are  elected.  Metaphysics  is — er — oh,  I 
think  we  take  that  up  next  semester. 
And  eugenics  means  better  babies — no. 
it  doesn't,  it's  purifying  the  milk  sup- 
ply, or  else  vaccination  for  typhoid, 
she's  not  sure  which.  In  all  respect  to 
Miss  Ferber's  admirable  novel,  I  think 
that  these  wonderful  flappers  who 
haunt  the  fiction  of  the  period  1920- 
1922  are  going  to  be  as  grotesque  to 
us  in  1950  as  the  profound  heroine  of 
"St.  Elmo,"  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
discusses  Stoic  philosophy  with  the 
magnificent  hero,  or— to  go  still  fur- 
ther back — as  the  "dear,  delightful, 
bouncing  girls"  who  sailed  away  into 
the  higher  mathematics  and  the  subtle- 
■  ties  of  Unitarianism  with  "John  Bun- 
cle,"  while  they  prepared  hot  chocolate 
for  his  inner  comfort. 

And  as  for  her  rattling  game  of  ten- 
nis (Charley  "packed  a  mean,  back- 
handed wallop")  there  is  invariably  a 
cool  woman  of  thirty-five  in  the  same 
club  who  can  make  a  monkey  out  of 
her  for  three  straight  sets.  Why.  even 
her  short  skirts,  with  which  she  hoped 
she  was  shocking  somebody,  are  old 
stuff.  Take  down  your  "Martian"  by 
George  Du  Maurier,  and  look  (page 
139)  at  his  picture  of  "Three  Little 
Maids  from   School   in  1853." 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson 
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Book  Reviews 

Picturesque  Business 

In  One  ^NIan's  Ltke  ;  The  Cakeek  uf 
TiiEODOHE  N.  Vail.  By  Albert  Bige- 
low  Paine.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  .$3.00. 

MR.  PAINE'S  biography  of  Theo- 
dore Vail  is  a  workmanlike  job. 
It  is  full  of  personal  touches  and  of 
those  irrelevant  sayings  and  incidents 
which  make  the  subject  alive  for  the 
reader.  On  the  title  page  of  his  book 
Mr.  Paine  prints  a  phrase,  coined  by 
somebody,  "Bell  created  the  telephone 
and  Vail  created  the  telephone  busi- 
ness." The  statement  is  correct.  This 
was  precisely  the  contribution  that  Mr. 
Vail  made  to  the  world. 

Men  who  ai'e  in  middle  life  are  prob- 
ably the  only  people  in  the  world  today 
who  can  not  merely  realize  but  feel  the 
unique  character  of  that  contribution. 
The  so-called  "miracles  of  science"  are 
the  commonplaces  of  daily  life  nowa- 
days, and  for  people  who  are  still  on 
the  sunny  side  of  forty  they  are  the 
merest  routine.  Many  of  them  are  in- 
deed routine  for  the  older  generation, 
but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  only  a  human 
being  in  whom  imagination  has  failed 
to  develop  beyond  the  rudimentary 
stage  can  use  the  telephone  without  at 
least  a  momentary  appreciation  of  the 
miracle  that  it  is.  Thirty  years  ago,  all 
the  telephones  in  use  in  the  United 
States  were  less  in  number  than  those 
today  in  use  on  Manhattan  Island. 
When  a  man  moves  house  nowadays, 
the  first  thing  that  he  thinks  of  is  the 
installation  of  his  telephone.  Modern 
business  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
telephone  service.  One  is  almost 
ashamed  to  write  these  words,  for  they 
are  a  truism  of  the  boldest  kind,  and 
yet  is  there  any  man  of  the  older  gen- 
eration who  can,  week  in,  week  out,  use 
his  telephone  instrument  tuithout  feel- 
ing the  thrill  that  belongs  to  things 
preternatural? 

There  was  no  precedent  to  serve  as 
guide  for  the  development  of  telephone 
service.  The  business  was  subject  to 
difficulties  entirely  its  own  and  to  laws 
entirely  its  own,  unlike  most  of  the 
other  great  inventions  which  have  be- 
come the  appliances  of  civilization.  It 
had  to  be  built  with  no  experience  to 
serve  as  guide.  The  unique,  the  mar- 
velous thing  about  it  was  that  the  mis- 
takes were  mistakes  of  detail  only,  and 
that  its  development  was  successful  at 
once  and  thereafter.  It  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  say  that  this  was  entirely  due 
to  Mr.  Vail,  but  that  his  was  the  lion's 
share  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  face  of 
what  he  did  as  a  young  man  in  the 
Railway  Mail  service.  If  ever  a  man 
possessed  the  courage  of  imagination  in 
the  highest  degree,  it  was  Theodore 
Vail.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  quality  of  this 
sort  in  practical  affairs,  conjoined  to 
that  quality  which  is  commonly  de- 
scribed as  the  knack  of  "keeping  both 
feet  on  the  ground."  All  his  life  long 
Vail  was  backing  inventions  with  his 
money,  and  he  must  have  accumulated 
an  extraordinarily  variegated  stock  of 
many-colored  certificates.  His  biogra- 
pher quotes  him  as  saying  to  somebody 


that  he  had  never  saved  a  dollar  in  his 
life.  That  sort  of  thing  usually  spells 
a  mess,  so  far  as  the  patient's  career  is 
concerned.  Of  Vail  it  might  be  said 
that  he  had  just  enough  capacity  for 
keeping  his  feet  on  the  ground,  while 
yet  allowing  to  his  imagination  the  ut- 
most liberty  consistent  therewith.  No 
more  picturesque  career  can  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  American  business. 
Thomas  F.  Woodlock 

Poison  of  the  Tropics 

The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf.  Little  Stories 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  By  W. 
Somerset  Maugham.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

TriE  Hidden  Force  :  A  Story  of  Modern 
Java.  By  Louis  Couperus.  Trans- 
lated by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mat- 
tos.  New  York :  Dodd.  Mead  & 
Company. 

MR.  MAUGHAM'S  title  is  explained 
by  his  motto,  a  line  from  Sainte- 
Beuve  which  reads  in  English,  "Ex- 
treme happiness  barely  separated  by  a 
trembling  leaf  from  extreme  despair, 
is  not  this  life?"  From  Mr.  Maugham's 
lips  we  seem  almost  to  get  the  turn 
of  the  definite  article:  "Isn't  this  the 
life?"  For  he  is  of  those  who  dwell 
with  a  kind  of  voluptuousness  on  the 
ironic  hazards  of  human  experience. 
Like  Emily  Dickinson,  he  likes  a  look 
of  agony,  because  he  knows  it's  true. 
These  are  not  pleasant  tales,  God  for- 
bid! The  South  Sea  isles  of  the  chron- 
icler are  snaky  Edens.  They  are  not 
far,  one  might  say,  from  Spoon  River, 
or  Winesburg,  Ohio.  But  they  lie  un- 
der a  special  curse.  The  tropics  may 
be  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  these 
tropics  are  not  pretty  to  the  Northern 
judgment.  In  themselves,  pictorial 
qualities  aside,  they  may  be  easily  tol- 
erated or  ignored.  But  they  won't  let 
us  alone;  they  lure  us  to  them  and  then 
betray  us.  They  too  willingly  provide 
a  scene  for  self-betrayal,  a  sort  of  hot- 
house for  the  forcing  and  extreme  flor- 
escence of  whatever  is  malignant  and 
weedy  in  the  Northern  nature. 

Such  are  the  "South  Seas  of  this 
writer.  He  worships  their  beauty,  but 
never  trusts  it  for  a  moment.  And 
that  mood  of  moral  neutrality  which 
he  held  in  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence" 
must  have  been  held  by  main  force. 
For  it  is  plain  here  that  he  not  only 
perceives  the  wiles  of  the  Southern 
charmer,  but  resents  them.  He  can 
neither  ignore  nor  without  protest  en- 
dure the  spectacle  of  the  havoc  played 
by  tropical  passion  and  languor  with 
the  blond  sons  of  the  North.  It  is  an 
old  story,  old  before  Conrad  and  be- 
fore Kipling.  Mr.  Maugham  gives  it  a 
note  of  tense  and  even  fevered  irony. 
Old  Walker  in  "Mackintosh"  is  made 
of  rough  and  strong  materials,  to  with- 
stand even  the  sapping  methods  of  the 
tropics.  His  way  of  bearing  the  white 
man's  burden  is  not  the  polite  way  of 
Kipling's  British  administrators.  He 
has  no  manners  and  no  scruples,  he  is 
a  whiskey-soaked  tyrant;  but  he  rules 
his  little  island  kingdom  with  almost 
unerring  authority  and  wisdom,  be- 
cause he  loves  his  subjects.     When   a 


crazed  native  shoots  him  and  he  is 
dying,  he  pleads  with  Mackintosh,  who 
would  naturally  succeed  him,  not  to 
press  any  charge  that  may  involve  his 
people:  "I  don't  want  anyone  pun- 
ished," he  whispers.  "They're  children. 
I'm  their  father.  .  .  .  I've  loved  them, 
you  know,  always  loved  them."  Walker 
is  sorry  to  be  taken  away,  in  his  gross 
but  still  vital  age,  from  his  island  and 
his  whiskey,  his  work  and  his  children. 
Mackintosh  is  another  sort,  a  sensitive 
man,  a  reading  man,  hopelessly  out  of 
place.  He  cannot  face  the  music,  and 
a  bullet  through  his  brain  lets  him  out. 
Both  men  have  been  true  enough  to 
their  better  natures,  and  both  have 
fallen  sacrifices  upon  the  flower-decked 
altar  of  the  South.  The  later  stories, 
"The  Fall  of  Edward  Barnard,"  "Red," 
"The  Pool,"  and,  most  tragically, 
"Rain,"  are  all  studies  in  the  degener- 
ation of  white  men  in  the  brown  man's 
country.  In  "Rain"  the  case  is  not 
one  of  gradual  degeneration,  but  of  the 
sudden  and  fatal  snapping  of  a  proud 
soul  under  the  prolonged  and  insidious 
strain  of  contact  with  the  voluptuous 
lure  of  the  tropics.  It  is  a  haiTowing 
tale,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  either  the 
maker's  intention  or  his  skill  quite 
justifies  it,  satanically  effective  though 
it  be. 

Readers  of  Couperus  will  recall  fre- 
quent allusions  in  "The  Books  of  the 
Small  Souls"  to  "India,"  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  where  the  Hollander  of  the 
ruling  class  may  find  employment  as 
the  Englishman  finds  it  in  his  larger 
India.  The  scene  of  "The  Hidden 
Force"  is  laid  in  Java,  and  the  action 
concerns  the  working  of  those  subtle 
and  hardly  tangible  influences  through 
which  the  East  maintains  its  own 
standards  and  its  own  powers  while 
succumbing  to  Western  domination  in 
matters  of  politics  and  commerce.  Van 
Oudijk,  the  Dutch  resident  of  Labu- 
wangi,  is  in  some  ways  comparable  to 
Mr.  Maugham's  Walker.  He  thor- 
oughly enjoys  his  well-nigh  autocratic 
powers  in  his  district,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  unfeignedly  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  adopted  people.  So  far 
as  a  European  may,  he  knows  his 
Oriental.  In  any  open  issue  with  them 
he  is  easily  able  to  hold  his  own — and 
"then  some."  On  his  first  accession  to 
the  residency,  he  has  found  a  friendly 
old  prince,  resigned  to  the  fact  that 
Dutch  dominance  works,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  He 
leaves  two  sons,  one  a  drunkard  and 
the  other  a  fanatic;  and  Van  Oudijk's 
attempts  to  control  them  are  at  the 
root  of  his  own  dovpnfall.  This  comes 
about,  however,  not  in  any  overt 
fashion,  but  by  the  slow  undermining 
influences  of  a  racial  hostility  which 
works  always  by  subtle  and  occult 
methods.  From  the  beginning  a  secret 
menace  hangs  over  the  outwardly 
placid  scene.  Whatever  the  nature  of 
this  inimical  force,  whether  exerting  it- 
self in  forms  of  psychic  terror  or  of 
petty  obstruction,  its  effect  is  corrupt- 
ing and  disintegrating.  It  flatters  and 
increases  the  sensuality  of  Van 
Oudijk's  young  wife,  until  in  the  end 
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she  becomes  a  frank  harlot;  it  absorbs 
his  pretty  daughter  by  marriage;  it 
has  already  cursed  his  handsome  son 
by  mingling  its  blood  with  the  white 
blood  in  his  veins.  And  finally,  when 
family  and  private  happiness  and 
authority  have  gone  to  pieces  about 
him,  it  conquers  Van  Oudijk  himself. 
It  kills  his  faith  and  his  ambition.  He 
refuses  the  offer  of  a  higher  post,  and 
lingers  in  the  East,  a  broken  man,  be- 
cause he  shrinks  from  return  to  the 
Holland  he  has  almost  forgotten.  Char- 
acteristically, Couperus  does  not  finish 
him  off  according  to  recipe.  He  does 
not  commit  suicide  or  take  to  drink, 
but  constructs  a  little  happiness  out  of 
the  remnants  of  the  past,  and  prepares 
to  go  down  not  ungently  nor  in  utter 
loneliness  to  the  grave  of  one  who  has 
served  and  does  not  regret  his  service. 
"The  Hidden  Force"  was  written 
twenty  years  ago,  in  what  Mr.  de 
Mattos  calls  Couperus's  second  period 
— between,  we  take  it,  his  early  "sensi- 
tivist"  phase  and  the  more  solid  real- 
ism of  his  later  work.  It  lacks  the 
firmness  of  characterization  and  econ- 
omy of  action  in  a  "Dr.  Adriaan"  or 
"The  Inevitable."  It  is  a  novel  with  an 
idea,  with  the  merits  and  faults  of 
such  a  novel,  not  to  be  missed,  cer- 
tainly, by  those  who  give  the  portraits 
of  Couperus  a  place  near  the  line,  in 
the  private  gallery  every  reader  hides 
away  somewhere  in  the  back  premises 
of  memory. 

Mr.  Ben  Hecht,  author  of  "Erik 
Dorn"  (Putnam),  is  engaged  in  in- 
venting a  new  literary  style.  His  novel 
is  more  apt  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
look  upon  literary  productions  as  lab- 
oratory experiments,  and  affect  a  cer- 
tain tired  disgust  for  persons  who  carv.' 
for  a  good  stoi'y  rather  than  the  specta- 
cle of  a  novelist  in  torture.  "Erik  Dorn" 
borrows  the  three  dots  of  H.  G.  Wells, 
the  extremely  short  sentences,  which 
the  late  Horace  Traubel  used  to  em- 
ploy, and  has  added  to  these  two  de- 
vices an  occasional  excursion  into  the 
manner  of  Else  von  Freytag-Loring- 
hoven,  a  writer  who  proved  eccentric 
even  to  the  readers  of  the  Little  Re- 
view. Erik,  himself,  has  evidently 
been  reading  Witter  Bynner's  "Pins  for 
Wings,"  for  he  is  given  to  making  epi- 
grams in  the  style  of  that  work.  They 
are  his  only  consolation,  for  otherwise 
he  regards  the  world,  American  news- 
papers, the  war,  his  love  affairs,  the 
revolution  in  Germany  and  everything 
else  v/ith  which  he  comes  in  contact, 
with  disgust  and  contempt.  Some  read- 
ers will  enjoy  Mr.  Hecht's  sardonic 
humor  and  cold  distaste  for  this  planet, 
.ind  regret  that  there  are  not  more  of 
his  good  pages  and  fewer  of  his 
stylistic  experiments.  Others  will  find 
his  prose  very  much  to  their  taste,  and 
discover  in  it  the  same  originality  and 
excitement  that  exists  in  a  futuristic 
painting  of  Times  Square,  in  ivhich  the 
noise  of  automobile  horns  is  repre- 
sented by  yellow  zig-zag  streaks,  and 
the  low  rumble  of  surface  cars  by 
lovely  loous  of  purple  paint. 

H.   W.    BOYNTON 
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Drama 

The  Reign  of  the 
Revue 

The  Music  I'.ox  Revue.  By  Irving  Ber- 
lin.    Music  Box. 

The  Greenwich  Village  Follies.  De- 
vised by  John  Murray  Anderson. 
vShubert    Theatre. 

The  Perfect  Fool.  By  Ed  Wynn. 
(leorge  M.  Cohan's  Theatre. 

REVUE  reigns  in  our  most  beautiful 
and  most  expensive  theatres.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  type  of  en- 
tertainment offered  in  Paris,  London, 
and  New  York.  But  it  is  only  in  New 
York  that  it  is  treated  with  critical 
condescension,  only  in  New  York  that 
our  reviewers  tacitly  assume  that  the 
revue,  as  a  dramatic  form,  is  not 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  revue  is  merely  a  new  name 
for  an  ancient  art.  There  is  as  great  a 
tradition  in  revue  as  in  any  other  form. 
Revue  is  not  mere  formlessness,  not 
mei'ely,  as  some  of  its  local  producers' 
lead  us  to  believe,  a  plotless  hodge- 
podge of  words,  songs,  dances,  and 
spectacular  divertisse'me7its,  an  in- 
choate, incoherent  potpourri  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  amusement.  Revue  is 
rather  the  drama  at  play,  made  up  of 
satire  tempered  with  song.  It  may  be 
irreverent  and  malicious,  caricaturing 
the  conventions  of  the  contemporary 
theatre.  It  is  usually  based  upon  the 
topics  of  the  day.  In  this  sense,  revue, 
one  might  almost  venture  to  say,  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial.  Cer- 
tainly it  flourished  in  Athens  at  the 
time  of  Aristophanes. 

The  plays  of  Aristophanes  are  more 
comparable  in  spirit  to  the  revues  that 
reign  today  in  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York  than  to  most  of  our  contemporary 
comedies.  Aristophanes  snatched  up 
the  unconsidered  topical  trifles  of  the 
Athenian  day,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
dancing  and  song,  created  his  revues  of 
current  celebrities  and  the  intricacies 
of  Hellenic  politics.  His  caricatures 
were  so  acid  that  actors  sometimes 
hesitated  to  enact  them.  It  is  recorded 
that  Aristophanes  himself,  not  unlike 
the  Broadway  author  today,  was  com- 
pelled at  the  last  minute  to  "jump  into 
the  part"  of  Cleon,  whom  he  so  ef- 
fectively enacted  that  his  characteriza- 
tion evoked  a  lawsuit  from  that  digni- 
tary. Like  the  assembler  of  our  own 
revues,  Aristophanes  created  his  "ma- 
terial" out  of  the  popular  topics  of  the 
day.  And  the  topics  of  that  day, 
strangely  enough,  were  radicalism, 
communism,  disarmament,  birth  con- 
trol, feminism,  and  the  advocacy  of  a 
league  of  nations.  Precisely  in  the 
spirit  of  our  own  revues  is  that  scene 
he  places  in  the  "thinking  shop"  of 
Socrates,  in  which  a  comic  verbal  bat- 
tle occurs  between  the  Just  Argument 
and  the  Unjust  Argument,  the  latter  of 
course  finally  triumphing,  even  as  to- 
night at  the  Music  Box  Willie  Collier  is 
almost  certain  to  triumph  over  Sam 
Bernard.  Even  in  the  day  of  Aristo- 
phanes  the   revue   was   of   the   theatre 
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Company 

Real  Estate 
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surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  iirst  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future. 
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EGYPT,  PALESTINE 
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Limited   parties   enrolling   now. 
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Make  your  European  tour  a  success  by  join- 
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conductor. 
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theatrical.  Aristophanes  derided  Euri- 
pides, even  as  the  animosities  of  rival 
producers  today  are  aired  in  their 
revues.  Amazing  to  realize  that  the 
passing  follies  of  Athenian  life  and 
politics  seized  upon  by  Aristophanes 
and  his  confreres  remain,  after  all,  the 
!  permanent  interests  of  humanity,  and 
I  should  give  these  revues  immortality. 
'  No  less  akin  to  the  spirit  of  revue 
were  some  of  Moliere's  entertainments. 
In  1670,  to  divert  Louis  XIV  and  his 
!  court  during  the  hunting  season  at 
Chambord,  he  got  up  a  shovs^  composed 
of  music,  dancing,  nonsense,  and  bal- 
lets. Later  they  brought  this  show  in 
to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  it  amused 
the  populace  no  less  than  it  had  the 
I  court,  mainly  because  of  its  dancing, 
;  ballets,  and  spectacular  scenes,  and  in- 
cidentally as  well  for  its  comedy  scenes. 
These  scenes  and  ballets  were  held  to- 
gether by  a  central  character  named 
Jourdain.  Yet  even  in  this  divertisse- 
ment Moliere  created  a  character  that 
lives  today;  a  play  that  still  amuses 
and  entertains,  even  bereft  of  music, 
dances,  and  elaborate  costumes. 
""The  great  tradition  of  the  revue  as- 
suredly includes  the  collaborations  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Only  superficially 
are  they  comic  operas.  The  peers  in 
"lolanthe,"  those  lovesick  maidens  who 
surround  Bunthorne  in  "Patience,"  the 
indefatigable  villagers  in  "Ruddygore" 
(always  on  tap,  as  it  were,  "to  hail  the 
bridegroom,  hail  the  bride")  are  ex- 
amples of  a  complete  realization  of 
what  our  revue-makers  today  attempt 
to  do  and  so  very  often  fail.  The  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  opera  are  in  the 
spirit  of  the  revue  because  of  their 
constant  and  unceasing  criticism  of  the 
dramatic  conventions,  the  follies  of  so- 
ciety itself  as  they  crystallize  them- 
selves into  the  drama.  Yet  we  should 
likewise  note  that,  as  in  Aristophanes 
and  Moliere,  there  is  a  unity  of  idea  in 
all  that  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  produced. 
Let  us  also  note  in  passing  that  Sir 
James  Barrie  has  not  found  the  revue 
beneath  his  dignity  as  a  dramatist,  and 
once  tried  his  hand  at  one  for  the  late 
Gaby  Deslys,  entitled  "Rosy  Rapture"; 
that  Arnold  Bennett  once  confessed  his 
desire  to  create  a  revue;  and  that  such 
satirists  as  the  perennial  La  Fouchar- 
diere  and  Clement  Vautel  are  repre- 
sented in  typically  Parisian  revues. 

If  our  New  York  revues  fail  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  true  revue,  it  may 
be  because  they  are  not  conscious  that 
it  exists.  Too  often  they  are  apt  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  on  cos- 
tumes and  scenery,  to  engage  expensive 
actors  and  dancers,  and  then  to  rele- 
gate the  creation  of  comedy  to  the 
veriest  hacks.  The  "Greenwich  Village 
Follies,"  devised  by  John  Murray  An- 
derson, is  an  example  of  a  brilliant  en- 
tertainment for  the  eye,  of  a  visual  ap- 
peal seldom  equalled  in  the  theatre. 
There  is  discrimination  and  taste  in 
color  and  lighting.  Comic  relief,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  the  crudest  and  vul- 
garest  type,  seldom  rising  above  the 
level  of  vaudeville  routine,  and  thus 
creating  an  artistic  conflict.  Audiences 
with  the  intelligence  to  appreciate  the 
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visual  refinements  must  be  too  discrim- 
inating- to  tolerate  these  comic  puerili- 
t.es;  while  those  who  guffaw  at  the 
latter  cannot  possess  the  taste  for  ex- 
pressive costume  and  scenery. 

Mr.  Ii-ving  Berlin's  new  "Music  Box 
Revue"  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
greater  dignity.  Housed  in  the  newest 
and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  New 
York  theatres,  it  would  of  course  have 
been  unthinkable  not  to  live  up  to  the 
beauty  of  these  surroundings.  Though 
there  is  nothing  anemic  in  the  satire 
offered,  the  revue  fails  to  reveal  the 
touch  of  a  Moliere  or  a  Gilbert,  who 
should  have  been  disclosed  by  the  part- 
ing of  that  marvelously  embroidered 
curtain  of  antique  beige  satin,  who 
alone  would  have  been  worthy  of  the 
brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  audi- 
torium, the  conspicuous  display  of 
drapery  and  costume,  the  magic  me- 
chanical devices.  But  if  the  Music 
Box  failed  to  divulge,  any  comic 
writer  equal  to  its  architecture,  it  could 
well  rely  on  the  inexhaustible  and  irre- 
pressible comic  genius  of  so  unique  a 
figure  of  our  American  stage  as  Flor- 
ence Moore,  of  such  veterans  as  William 
Collier  and  Sam  Bernard.  There  was 
intelligence  as  well  as  taste  in  their 
diversities;  and  Mr.  Collier  proudly 
called  our  attention  at  the  end  to  the 
total  absence  of  prohibition  jokes. 
There  was  sound  dramatic  criticism  in 
Mr.  Collier's  advice  to  Mr.  Bernard 
when  he  suggested  to  the  latter  that 
his  play  might  have  a  chance  if  he 
would  "take  the  misery  out  of  it."  How 
many  ambitious  young  playwrights 
should  heed  that  warning!  Miss  Moore, 
bemoaning  the  banalities  of  the  bed- 
room farces  in  which  she  had  been 
condemned  to  star,  announced  her  reso- 
lution of  going  back  to  Shakespeare. 
She  essayed  a  bit  of  the  sleep-walking 
scene  in  "Macbeth,"  but  retired  swiftly 
from  the  stage  when  she  came  upon 
these  lines: 

Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 
gown ;  look  not  so  pale. — I  tell  you  yet 
again,  Banquo's  biu-ied ;  he  cannot  come 
out  en's  grave.  ...  To  bed,  to  bed  ! 
there's  knocking  at  the  gate :  come,  come, 
come,  come,  give  me  your  hand.  What's 
done  cannot  be  undone.  To  bed,  to  bed, 
to   bed! 

William  Collier's  "Nothing  but  Cuts" 
contained  a  sound  but  disastrous  lesson 
in  contemporary  dramaturgy.  The 
house-hunting  burlesque,  by  Thomas  J. 
Gray,  in  which  the  distracted  searchers 
for  a  New  York  apartment  led  us  to 
a  climax  that  faintly  echoed  the  irony 
of  Dean  Swift.  But  rather  too  often 
we  felt  the  comedy,  like  the  costumes, 
was  of  the  pastel  shades — faintly 
amusing,  but  not  as  vivid  as  it  might 
have  been. 

Of  Ed  Wynn's  entertainment,  "The 
Perfect  Fool,"  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  built  to  exploit  the  personality  of 
this  unusually  effective  buffoon.  It  is 
little  more  than  sublimated  vaudeville, 
and  is  seldom  in  the  line  of  what  I  have 
perhaps  erroneously  termed  the  great 
tradition  in  revue. 

Robert  Allerton  Parker 


Your  New  Year's  Resolutions— 

this  year  stick  to  them.  Don't  quietly  lose  them 
along  about  the  middle  of  January. 

Here  are  some  books  that  will  fortify  you  in  your 
resolutions.  Stimulating,  inspirational  books  that 
will  help  you  help  yourself. 


Taking  It   On   High, 
R.   R.   Daniels 
Bertrand  L^on 

The   Education   of  the  Will, 
/.   Pa})ot 

Right  and   Wrong  Thinking, 
A.   M.   Crane 

How  to   Build   Mental   Power, 
G.  Kleiser 


$2.09 

$1.49 
$1.64 
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Times. 
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Chas.  £.  Hughes 

Root,  Taft, 

the  tliree  pre-eminent  Republican  leaders;  also 
Wood,  Lowden.  Hoover,  tlie  most  popular  candi- 
dates for  the  presidential  nomination,  witli  many 
otlier  Kreat  leaders.  Senator  Harding  in  every 
oampaicn  speecli,  tlie  party  platform,  and.  more 
potent  than  all  iiiHiienee  upon  the  voters'  decision. 
the  I'ARTY  UECOKI),  pledtred  an  effective  asso- 
ciation of  nations  or  else  the  Leaene  American-  | 
Ized  to  prevent  war.  In  tlie  face  of  all  tliat  an  1  i 
very  much  more  can  the  people  be  fooled  or  lilult'ci' 
into  accepting  the  claim  of  the  irreconcilahles 
that  the  vote  was  a  mandate  to  scrap  not  only 
the  League  but  likewise  any  vital  asso<iation  of 
nations  for  tlie  preservation  of  peace?  Not  if 
they    read 

THE  GREAT  DECEPTION 

By  SAMUEL  COLCORD 

Buy   it   to-day.  $1.")0   Everywhere 

or  of  the  Publishers 

We  forgot  to  count  six  million  votes,  the  votes 
for  Cox,  all  for  the  League  of  Nations.  But  th  • 
autlior  of  "The  Creat  Deception."  who  cares  lii- 
tle  whether  it  be  League,  Association  or  Inter- 
national Court  "with  teeth  in  it,"  if  only  ir 
equals  the  task  of  peace  preservation,  did  not  for- 
get. After  he  liad  triumphantly  proved  liis  cas- 
"beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,"  as  Ur.  Hall 
says,  he  just  threw  in  those  six  millions  for  full 
measure. 


C>  UPONS 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

&  aiANUFACTURLNG  C031PANY. 

A  Quarterly  Dividend  of  2%  ($1.00  per  share) 
on  the  I'KKKEKRED  Stock  of  this  Company  will 
be  paid   January   IG,   1922. 

A  Diviaend  of  2%  ($1.00  per  sliare)  on  the 
COMMO.N  Stock  of  this  Company  for  the  quarti  r 
ending  DecemlK>r  31,  1921,  will  be  paid  January 
31.    1922. 

Both  Dividends  are  payable  to  Stockholders  of 
record   as   of    DecemlxT   31.    1921. 

H.    F.    B.\KTZ,    Treasurer. 

New    York,    December    19,    1921. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Bonds 

Due  July  1,  1929 
Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  January  1,  1922,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, 16  Wall  Street,  or  in  Boston  at  The  Mer- 
chants  National    Bank. 

H.   BLAIR-SMITH,  Treasurer. 

United   Shoe  Machinery 
Corporation 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  declared 
a  dividend  of  1%%  on  the  I'referred  capital  stock. 
Tliey  have  also  declared  a  dividend  of  .10c  per 
share  on  the  Common  capital  sto;k.  Tlie  divi- 
dends on  botli  Preferred  and  Common  stock  are 
payable  January  .">,  1922,  to  stocklioUlers  of  record 
at    the   close    of   business    Deccmlim-    li),    1921. 

L.   A.   C0ULI1h;E,    Triasurer. 

UNITED   STATES    REALTY   AND 
IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY 

ill  Broadway,   New  York. 

December  27,  1921. 

The    Coupons    on    this    Company's    Twenty-Year 

Debenture    5%    Bonds,    due    on    .laiuiaiy     1st    next, 

will   lH>   paid  on   January   2nd    upon   prcs.iiiation   at 

the  Comi)anv's  office.   Room   lll.">.   Trinity   I'.uildin^'. 

ALBERT   E.   HAULOCK,    Treasurer. 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LESSON  PLANS 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered  there 
are  few  L.tlced  not  open  lo  criticism.  Absolute 
safety  is  the  Hrst  reciuisite  and  uJeiiuate  and  uni- 
form return  c<4ually  important,  and  these  se.m 
incomi>alible.  Aside  from  government  bimds,  llie 
return  under  wliich  Is  small,  there  is  notiiiiig  ninrc 
sure  tind  ctrtain  ilian  an  annuity  with  tl.o 
METKOPOLITAN  LITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  I  > 
wliicii  the  iiicime  guaranteed  fur  a  ccrtniri  life- 
time is  larger  by  far  than  wouM  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  Institution  for  sav- 
Ings.  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea'^onali'o 
safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by  a  man  agil 
67  would  provide  an  annual  inrame  of  Sii-:;  lin 
absolutely  bevnnd  oue-itinn  of  dmilil.  The  Ainniiiv 
Denartmenl.METROPOLITAHLIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
P&IIT,  N3M  Yor:;.  will  give  advice  as  to  tlie  return 
at   any   age,   male  or  female. 


English  Literature  and 
Composition 

By  FREDERICK  HOUR  LAW,  Ph.  D., 

Head     of     the     English     Department, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 

I.  Judge  Hooper  on  the   Four-Power  Treaty. 

1.  In  1711  Addison's  Spectator  published  daily 
comments,  partly  in  story  form,  on  char- 
acteristics of  life  in  that  period.  Explain 
how  Mr.  Butler's  article  resembles  the 
Spectator  articles  and  how  it  differs  from 
them. 

2.  What  were  the  purposes  of  Addison  and  of 
Steele  in  writing  the  Spectator  articles? 
What  is  Mr.  Butler's  purpose  in  writing 
his   article? 

3.  Show  what  positive  beliefs  Mr.  Butler  em- 
phasizes  through   the  medium  of  satire. 

4.  Why  did  Addison  create  such  characters  as 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  man  called 
"The  SpecUtor"?  Why  does  Mr.  Butler 
create   a   character  called   "Judge   Hooper"? 

5.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  satirical,  but 
thoroughly  constructive,  story-essay  on  some 
subject  of  school  life,  such  as  football,  base- 
ball or  school  social  life. 

II.  Gustave    Flaubert:    a    Retrospect. 

1.  What  advantage  do  people  gain  by  celebrat- 
ing  literary   centenaries? 

2.  What  is  a  realistic  novel?  What  is  a 
"naturalistic"  novel?  Does  the  article  say 
that  present  American  novelists  are  writ- 
ing "realistic"  or  "naturalistic"  novels? 
Which  type  of  novel  does  the  writer  of  the 
article  think  most  worthy  of  respect? 

3.  Explain  the  following  sentence:  "The  Ro- 
manticists were  entirely  personal  and  sub- 
jective; the  Realists  sought  for  an  ob- 
jective, dispassionate  notation  of  life,  from 
which  the  author's  personality  and  his 
sentiments  are  eliminated." 

4.  Show  in  what  respects  the  following  books 
fall  under  the  heads  of  romance  or  of 
realism:  "Silas  Marner,"  "Ivanhoe."  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "Quentin  Durward," 
"David    Copperfield,"     "Treasure    Island." 

5.  The  writer  says :  "Photographic  realism 
never  lives  after  the  external  circumstances 
of  the  time  have  changed."  What  does  he 
mean?  What  is  necessary  if  a  book  is  to 
live? 

6.  The  article  speaks  of  a  "scrupulous  artist, 
who  could  spend  five  days  over  the  writing 
of  one  page."  What  effects  would  such  a 
writer  be  most  likely  to  produce? 

7.  What  advantage  does  a  writer  gain  by 
seeking  for  "the  exact  word"  and  "the  rare 
epithet"  ?  Explain  the  full  meaning  of 
each  term.  Explain  what  means  you  can 
employ  to  enable  you  to  use  "exact  words" 
and   "rare  epithets." 

8.  What   is   "verisimilitude"   in   a   novel? 

9.  Consult  an  encyclopedia  for  information 
concerning  the  following  French  writers : 
Victor   Hugo,   Dumas   fils. 

10.  What  is  the  French  Academy?  Is  there 
any  similar  "academy"  in  the  United 
States? 

III.  Drama. 

1.  The  writer  says  that  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes are  somewhat  like  the  revues  of 
today.  Consult  an  encyclopedia  for  infor- 
mation about  Aristophanes  and  his  plays. 
In  what  respects  are  his  plays  like  modern 
revues  ? 

IV.  Picturesque    Business. 

1.  Summarize  in  a  single  paragraph  what  the 
article  says  about  the  use  of  telephones. 

2.  Write  an  original  short  story  in  which  you 
tell  of  the  adventures  of  a  man  of  today 
who  was  transported  into  old  New  York 
before  the  days  of  the  telephone ;  or  of  the 
adventures  of  a  man  of  old  New  York  who 
suddenly  found  himself  living  in  the  pres- 
ent. 

V.  New    Books   and   Old. 

1.  What  is  an  anthology  of  Russian  poetry? 
How    can   one   prepare   an    anthology? 

2.  Begin  the  preparation  of  an  anthology  of 
good   newspaper  or  magazine  verse. 

3.  Go  to  any  library  and  find  information 
about  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Tell  one 
of  his  stories.  What  characteristics  of 
Andersen    does    the   story   illustrate? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  American  writers  named 
in  the  article.  TeU  something  concerning 
the   literary   work    of   every   writer. 

5.  Consult  a  librarian  and  gain  information 
about  the  origin  and  the  history  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  What  great  writers 
edited  that  publication,  or  contributed  to  it  ? 

6.  One  writer  is  said  to  be  given  to  making 
epigrams.  What  are  epigrams?  What  is 
their  value? 


History,  Civics  and 
Economics 

By  AUGUSTUS  S.  BEATMAN,  A.  M., 

Head    of    the    Department    of    Social 

Science,  Julia  Richman  High  School 

I.  Judge  Hooper  on  the  Four  Power  Treaty. 

The     Conference,      Do      Not     Stop      Half 
Way.     The    Power    of    Simple    Truth. 

1.  How  far  do  you  think  Mr.  Butler's  nonsense 
is  sound  sense? 

2.  Explain  the  situation  at  the  Conference  in 
relation  to  (a)  the  French  naval  ratio,  (b) 
Chinese  questions. 

3.  Explain  the  grounds  for  the  demand  that 
the  "treaty  should  be  lewritten"  in  "plenty 
of  plain   English." 

4.  Show  the  dangers  in  the  Siberian  situation. 
Explain   the   policy  here   advocated. 

5.  Pick  out  the  large  ideas  of  the  President 
which  seem  to  you  to  carry  conviction  of 
their   truth. 

6.  Explain  the  basis  and  the  importance  of 
the  idea  that  war  "to  settle  the  interna- 
tional questions  is  a  futile  thing." 

la.  As  We   Forgive  Our   Debtors. 

1.  Show  how  clearly  and  completely  you  can 
reproduce  the  argument  for  remission  of 
the  foreign   debt. 

2.  Show  in  all  the  ways  you  can  how  this 
article  appeals  to  the  greater  qualities  of 
the   hu    an  spirit? 

II.  Deflation — The    Federal    Reserve   System 

and   the    Farmer. 

1.  Review  "the  economic  service  which  the 
banks  render  to  the  community."  Do  you 
think  that  the  proportionate  contribution  of 
banking  to  the  national  income  as  shown 
in  Chart  3  in  the  article  on  Income  is  a 
measure  of  the  proportionate  importance 
of  banking  in  our  economic  system? 

2.  Show  how  a  period  "of  'ailing  prices  .  .  . 
following  a  period  of  rising  prices"  brings 
"pressure  ...  to  bear  upon  the  banker." 

3.  Describe  how  "twice  in  this  country  within 
the  memory  of  many  persons  the  standard 
of  value  has  been  all  but  overthrown  under 
the  excitement  and  resentment  arising  from 
the  pressure  of  such  conditions." 

4.  In  what  way  did  the  stabilizing  influence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  help  "to  avoid 
the  financial  crisis  and  complete  disorgani- 
zation  which   have  made  havoc   elsewhere"  ? 

5.  In  what  ways  does  Mr.  Roberts  defend 
the  Federal   Reserve  system  from  criticism  ? 

III.  Income   in   the   United   States. 

1.  Why  is  this  study  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance? 

2.  Using  the  economic  definition  of  wealth 
state  how  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
changed  between  1909  and  1918. 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  real  and 
nominal  income  and  state  what  the  charts 
show  about  the  relation  between  the  two 
at   different    periods. 

4.  Explain  the  statement :  "We  have  rather 
patted  ourselves  for  our  'great  increase  in 
productive  eflSciency'  during  the  war ;  but 
these  graphs  show  that  that  increase  was 
in  large  part  an  illusion  of  price-tags." 

5.  Do  you  think  that  a  chart  showing  the  con- 
tributions to  the  national  income  by  agri- 
culture and  by  manufacturing  in  1789  would 
be  apt  to  show  about  the  same  percentages 
as  in  this  chart'  Explain  your  view.  In 
1860?     In    1900? 

6.  What  conclusions  can  you  draw  in  regard 
to   division  of  the   national  income? 

7.  In  the  discussion  of  what  specific  questions 
do  you  think  this  report  would  be  useful? 

IV.  Shaking  Down  the  "Open  Price" 
Trusts. 

1.  Describe   "open  price"  associations. 

2.  Give  the  history  of  the  most  notable  prose- 
cutions under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
How  effective  has  it  been  in  preventing 
monopoly  ? 

3.  Explain  the  anti-monopoly  suggestion  here 
made. 

V.  The    Economic    Situation    of    Europe. 

1.  What  suggestions  for  Europe's  "measures 
necessary  to  self-salvation"   are  here  made? 

2.  Explain  the  reported  "selfish  generosity"  of 
Britain. 

3.  Show  just  how  much  broader  than  the  Ger- 
man reparations  question  is  "the  economic 
situation   of  Europe"   as  here  discussed. 

VI.  A    Meager   News- Budget. 

1.  Debate  the  advisability  of  passing  the  pro- 
posed  anti-lynching   law. 

VII.  The    Tacna    Arica    Controversy. 

1.  Look  up  the  controversy  and  see  if  you 
can  enlighten  yourself  on  (a)  its  origin, 
(b)  the  points  at  issue,  (c)  attempts  at 
settlement. 
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